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T is the peculiar glory of the prefent age, that Science has not only flou- 

rifhed, but been purfued to her laft retreat. The moft unpropitious 
climes have been explored; and neither the polar frofts, nor the tropic funs, 
have been able to impede the daring fpirit of difcovery. New countries, re- 
plete with obje&s before unknown, have been added to the terraqueous 
globe; and, as thefe refearches have been fyftematically purfued by men 
eminent in every branch of literature, the Aftronomer, the Geographer, and 
the Naturalift, have augmented the bounds of their refpedtive {ciences. 


Tue infinite variety of the productions of Nature thus prefented to our 
view, mutt alone excite aftonifhment; but when we confider the art, me- 
chanifm, and even the beautiful irregularity, perceptible in all her operations, 
we are overwhelmed with admiration! In vain do we endeavour to reduce 
the various objects to fyftematical order; the idea may pleafe, but it is only 
an agreeable illufion: new difcoveries occafion new difficulties in our pro- 
grefs; and the moft afpiring mind muft at laft acquiefce in acknowledging, ~ 
that the Creatine Engrecy, who {poke all things into life, has endued his 
innumerous hofts of creatures with powers adapted to their refpective def- 
tinations—relative, yet diflimilar; harmonious, yet contradictory to each 
other. 


In attempting to methodize, and reduce to clafles, creatures oppofite in 
their propenfities, difpofitions, and conformations, though accidentally cor- 
refponding in fome particular inftances, the lights prefented to the eyes of 
man ferve only to bewilder and confound him. The analogy between fome 
creatures is evident, and the genus diftin@: this encourages him to proceed 
in the inveftigation of his favourite hypothefis; an infuperable chafm inter- 


rupts his progrefs, and wild conjecture ufurps the place of rational demon- 
{tration. 


InpezD, the ineffectual attempts of the profoundeft {cholars, and the moft 
indefatigable enquirers, might have convinced fucceeding Naturalifts, that 
their abilities were not to be proved on the fcale of fyftematic arrangement, 


but refted rather on the accuracy of their defcriptions, and the extent of 
their obfervations. 


Even the intelligent and the penctrating Linnzus, to whom the world is 


under the higheft obligations, and whofe memory will ever be revered while 
tafte and f{cience remain, found it impoffible to obviate all the difficulties of 
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fei generic arrangement in the different branches of Zoology: every new edi- 

tion of his invaluable labours varied the preceding plan; and his laft, the 
moft unexceptionable of all, left the Lord of the Creation claffed with Apes, 
Monkies, Maucaucos, and Bats! 


Tun fublime diforder of Nature herfelf, too prolific to enumerate or ar- 
range her productions; and.the effential variations between the moftcelebrated 
Naiuralifts, who confound while they attempt to explain; firft fuggefted the 
idea of offering Zoology to the world in a method hitherto unattempted. 


Witu this view, the different tribes of beings which people the earth, the 
air, and the water, are not only induftrioufly colle@ed, and faithfully de- 
{cribed; but their ceconomy, habits, and qualities, with every other matter 
relative to the fcience, are minutely explained in alphabetical order. 


Bur though, in the prefent work, we have emancipated ourfelves from 
fyftem, we fcruple not to retain as much method as perfpicuity may re- 
quire, where a genus is compleat, and the fpecies bearing the fame name 
vary by local rather than by natural caufes. 


In the profecution of this arduous plan, every afliftance has been called 
in which could be derived from the moft accurate obfervers of Nature, both 
ancient and modern; from authentic Voyagers and Travellers; and from the 
Philofophical Tranfactions of our own, and the Memoirs of Foreign Coun- 
tries. 


Tue beautiful Delineations from Nature with which the work is at once 
elucidated and adorned, are all drawn and coloured from actual fpecimens, 
by Naturalifts of pee reputation, who have vifited the Cabinets of 
the Virtuofi in every part of Europe, and occafionally publifhed their re- 
fearches; with the invaluable addition of a vaft variety of curious Animals, 
which the indefatigable induftry, the confummate fkill, and the munificent 
expence, of Sir. Astron Lever, in the eftablifhment of his noble Mufeum, 
have enabled us to lay before the public for the firft time, from Original 
Drawings By the moft ingenious Artifts. . 
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W T feems requifite that zoologifts fhould confider animals in their nafcent ftate, before they furvey them in their ma- 

turity; that they fhould trace them from the more early periods of their exiftence; and give a general view of thofe 
diverfities in their generation which diftinguifh one clafs from another, before they exhibit them as poffrfling the moft 
perfe& faculties their refpeGtive natures will permit, or performing thofe funéticns for which Providence {eems to have 
peculiarly adapted them. In this effay, therefore, we fhall keep this object and this duty folely in view; and, witha 
philofophic apathy, defcribe circumftances and fcenes which the nature of our undertaking requires at our hands, and 
which the fenfual alone can pervert to indecency. 

With that humility of mind which the reflection is calculated to infpire, we muft confefs, that a time has been, when 
the proudeft and nobleft animal has participated in the fame imbecility with the meaneft reptile ; and, while yet a candi- 
date for exiftence, was equally helplefs andcontemptible. In their incipient ftate, all are upon an equality ; the infec& 
and the moft acute philofopher being equally infenfible, clogged with grofs matter, and uncon{cious of exiftence. Where 
then are we to commence our hiftory of thofe beings which make juch a diftinguifhed figure in the creation? Or, 
where lie thofe peculiar characters in the parts that confpire to form an animated nature, that mark one animal as deftined 
to grovelin the duft, and another to glitter on the throne? 

The philofophers of every age have attempted the folution of this queftion, which has ever been a fubject of curiofity : 
they have, indeed, formed many rational fuppofitions, and made confiderable advances; but ftill certainty is wanting to 
confirm their hypothefes, and the enquiry remains.unfoived with phyfical precifion. In tracing Nature to her moft hidden 
receffes, fhe becomes too minute or obfcure for our infpetion ; fo that we find it impoffible to mark her firft differences, 
to difcover the point where animal life begins, or the caufe that conduces to fetitin motion. We know little farther, than 
that the greareft number of animals require the concurrence of amale and female to re-produce their kind; and that thefe 
diftin@ly and invariably are found to beget creatures of their own fpecies. But curiofty has been attively, though un- 
fuccefsfully, employed in trying to difcover the immediate refult of this union ; how far each fex contributes to the be- 
flowing animal life; and whether we are moit indebted for the privilege of our exiltence to the exertions of the male or 
the female. 

Hippocrates was of opinion, that fecundity proceeded from a commixture of the feminal liquor of both fexes, each of 
which equally contributed to the formation of the incipient animal. Ariftotle, on the other hand, would have thefeminal. 
liqucrin the male alone to contribute to this purpofe; while the province affigned to the female by this naturalift was to 
fapply the proper neurifhment for it’s fupport. 

Sach were the opinions of thefe fathers of philofophy; and thefe continued as the facred and inviolate belief of 
naturalifts and fchoolmen for a number of fucceeding ages. 

At length, Stena and Harvey, taking anatomy for their guide, whereas the world had before proceeded on fpeculation, 


aforded mankind a nearer view of nature juft advancing intoanimation. ‘Thefe obferved, in all fuch animals a: produced 
their young alive, two glandular bodies, near the womb, refembling that ovary, or clufter of {mall eggs, which is found 


in fowls; and from the analogy betwixt both, they gave thefe alfo the appellation of ovaria. As thefe refembled CLES, 
by no unnatural conclafion, they imagined them dettined for the fame offices ; and, therefore, they were induced to think 
that all animals, of what kind foever, were produced from eggs. 

At fir, however, there was fome oppofition made to this fyftem; for, as thefe ovaria were feparate from the womb, it 
was cbjeéted, that they could not, in any evident refpect, be conducive in replenifhing that organ, with which they had 
no vifible communication. But, on more minute infpection, Trallopius, the celebrated anatomift, perceived two tubular 
vedels depending from the womb, which, like the horns of a fnail, poffeffed an inherent power of erecting themfelves, of 
embracing the ovaria, and of receiving the eggs, in order to be fecundated by the feminal fluid. 

This difcovery feemed, for a long time, to fx the opinions of philofophers, and to terminate conje@ture. The doGrine 
of ilippocrates was re-eftablifhed, and the principal bufinefs of generation was afcribed to the female. 

This remained likewife as an eftablifhed opinion for fome time; but Lewenhoeck, once more, fhook the whole fyftem, 
and produced a new fchifm among the admirers of abftrufe fpeculation. On examining the feminal liquor of a vaft num- 
ber of male animals with microfcopes, by which his fight was aflifted far better than that of any of his predeceflors had 
been, he perceived therein an infinite variety of little living creatures, like tadpoles, very brifk, and floating in the fluid, 
with a feeming volantary motion. Lach of thefe, therefore, was confidered as the rudiments of an animal, fimilar to that 
from which it was produced; and this only required areception from the female, together with proper nourifhment, to 
compleat it’s growth. 

The butinefs of generation was now given back to the female a fecond time, by many; while others fufpended their 
affent, andchofe rather toconfefs ignorance than embrace delufive appearances. 

In this manner has the difpute continued for feveral ages; fome accidental difcovery ferving, at intervals, to renew 
the debate, and revive curiolity. It was a fubject where {peculation could find much room to difplay itfelf; and M. de 
Buffon, who was fond of hypothefes, could not overlook fuch an opportunity of giving {cope to his propenfity. Ace 
cordingly, this moft elegant and moft pleafing of all naturalifls difcovered, by the affitance of the microfcope, that not 
oaly tne feminal liquor of males, but alfo of females, abounded with thefe little living animals; and that they appeared 
equally brifk in either fuid. Thefe he takes not to be real animals, but organic particles, which, being fimple, cannot be 
faid to be organized themfelves, but to go to the compofition of all organized bodies whatever: in the fame manner as a 
tooth in the wheel of a watch, cannot be denominated either the wheel or the watch, and yet contributes to the fum and 
perfection of the machine. 

According to this naturalilt, thefe organical particles are diffufed through all nature; and are found not only in the 
feminal liquor of animals, but in moft other fluids in the parts of vegetables, and all parts of animated nature, As they 
happen, therefore, to be differently applied, they ferve toconftitute a part of the animal or the vegetable, whofe growth 
they help to encreafe, while the fupertluity is thrown off in the feminal liquor of both fexes, for the reprodution or gene- 
ration of other animals or vegetables of the fame fpecies. [hefe particles affume different figures, according to the 
receptacle into which they enter: falling into the womb, they unite into a fectus; beneath the bark of a tree they 
pullalate into branches; and, in fhort, the faine particles that firft formed the animal in the womb, contribute to eneeea fe 
it’s growth after parturition. 

But let us attend a while to the arguments of this eloquent author to eftablith his principles : and when the envy that 
waits on living merit ts extinét, itis more than probable his fyftem will univerfally prevail. 

‘ The expanfion and growth,’ fays he, ¢ of the different parts of man’s body, being effected by the intimate penetration 
of organic particles, analogous to each of thofe parts, all the organic particles, in early life, are abforbed, and entirely 
enjployed in unfolding and augmenting his different members. But, when the body of man has attained to nearly it’s 
fuli fize, he requires not the fame quantity of organic particles; the furplus is therefore fent from all parts into revervoirs 
defined for their reception. Thefe refervoirs are the teftes and feminal veffels. At this very period, when the growth 
of the body is nearly compleated, puberty commences, and every phenomenon atkending it difcovers a a 
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of nourifhment: the voice changes into a deeper tone; the beard begins to appear ; the parts deftined for generation are 
fuddenly expanded; and the feminal fluid fills the refervoirs prepared for it’s reception. This fuperabundance is ftill 
more evident in the female: it difcovers itfelf by a periodic evacuation, which commences and terminates with the faculty 
of propagating ; by a quick encreafe of the breafts; and by a change in the fexual parts. 

© I conceive, then, that the organic particles fent from all parts of the body into the tefticles and feminal veffels of the 
male, and into the ovarium of the female, compofe the feminal fluid; which, in either fex, isa kind of extra& from the 
different parts ofthe body. Thefe organic particles, inftead of uniting and forming an individual, fimilar to that in whofe 
body they are contained, as happens in vegetables and fome imperfe& animals, cannot accomplifh this end without a mix 
ture of the fluid of both fexes. When this mixture happens, if the organic particles of the male exceed thofe of the female, 
the refult is a male; but, ifthofe of the female are mot abundant, a female is generated. I mean not that the organic 
particles of the male or of the female could fingly produce individuals: a concurrence or union of both is requifite to ac- 
complifh this purpofe. ‘hofe fmall moving bodies, called fpermatic animals, which, by the affiftance of the microfcope, 
are feen in the feminal fluids of all male animals, are, perhaps, organized fubi{tances proceeding from the individual 
which contains them; but, of themfelves, they are incapable of expanfion, or of becoming animals fimilar to thofe in 
whom they exift. That there are fimilar animalcules in:the feminal fluids of females, is a circumftance which has often 
been difputed, but may neverthelefs be proved. 

© The ancients, indeed, were fo confident of the exiftence of a feminal fluid, that they diftinguifhed the two fexes by 
their different modes of emiffion: Quod intra fe femen jacit, feemina vocatur ; quod in hac jacit, mas. Arift. de Animal. 
But thofe phyficians who attempt to explain generation by eggs; or by fpermatic animalcules, infift that females have 
no particular fluid; that the mucusiffuing from the parts has been miftaken for a feminal fluid ; and that the opinion of 
the ancients on this fubject is deftitute of foundation. This fluid, however, does exift; and the doubts concerning it have 
arifen folely from attachment to fyftem, and from the difficulty of difcovering it’s refervoir. The fluid which is feparated 
from the glands abont the neck and orifice of the uterus, has novifible refervoir; and, as it flows out of the body, it is 
natural to think it is not the prolific fluid, becaufe it cannot operate in the formation of the fetus, which is performed 
within the uterus. But, if alittle of the male fluid enters the uterus, either by it’s orifice or by abforption, and meets 
with the fmalleft drop of the female fluid, it is fufficient for the purpofe of propagation. Thus, neither the obfervations 
of fome anatomifts, who maintain that the feminal fluid of the male can have no admiffion into the uterus; nor the op- 
pofite opinion maintained by their antagonifts; have any influence on the theory we are endeavouring to eftablith. 

« But the ftrongeft proof that the femen of both fexes conduces to propagation, arifes from the refemblance of children 
to their parents. Sons, in general, refemble their fathers more than their mothers; and daughters have a greater re- 
femblance to their mothers than their fathers ; becauie, with regard to the general habit of body, aman refembles a man 
more than a woman; and a woman refembles a woman more thana man. But, as to particular features or habits, 
children fometimes refemble the father, fometimes the mother, and fometimes both. Acchild, for example, will have the 
eyes of the father, and the mouth of the mother; or the complexion of the mother, and the ftature of the father. Of 
fuch phenomena it is impoflible to give any explication, unlefs we admit, that both parents have contributed to the for- 
mation of the child, and confequently, that there has been a mixture of two feminal fluids.’ 

Having endeavoured to place the fyftem of this eminent writer in an impartial light, we muft briefly advert to the 
objections that other hypothetical enquirers have urged againft it. 

In the firit place, it hasbeen faid, that it is impoilible to conceive organical fubftances without being organized ; and 
that, if deftitute of organization themfelves, they could never make an organized body, as an infinity of circivs could 
never make a triangle. It has been objected, that it is more difficult to conceive the transformation of thefe organic 
particles, than even that of the animal whofe growth we are enquiring after; and, confequently, that this fyftem endea- 
vours to explain one obfcure thing by another {till more obfcure. 

It has alfo been farther maintained, that thefe little animals, which thus appear fwimming and fporting in a’moft every 
fluid, when microfcopically examined, are not real living particles, but fome of the more opaque parts of the fluid, that 
are thus encreafed in fize, and feem to have a much greater fhare of activity than they actually poffefs. For the motion 
being magnified with the objeét, the {malleft degree of it will appear very confiderable; and a being almoft at reft may, 
by thefe means, be apparently put into violent action. hus, for inftance, if we obferve the fails of a windmill moving at 
a diflance, they appear to go very flow; but, if we approach them, and thus magnify their bulk to our eye, they turn 
round with rapidity. A microfcope, in the fame manner, ferves to bring our eye clofe to the object, and thus to enlarge 
it; and not only to encreafe the magnitude of it’s parts, but alfo of it’s motion. Hence, therefore, it would follow, that 
thefe organic particles which are faid to conftitute the bulk of living nature, are but mere optical illufions; and that the 
fyftem founded on them muit likewife be illufive. ¥ 

On fubjects where certainty cannot poffibly be obtained, the mind frequently becomes bewildered; and in the fearch 
of truth, which it cannot recognize even when found, lofesitfelf in boundiefs {cepticifm, or endlefs conjecture. Happily, 
however, for mankind, the moft abftrufe enquiries are generally the moft ufelefs. Inftead, therefore, of balancing ac- 
counts between fexes, and attempting to afcertain to which the bufinefs of generation moft principally belongs, it will be 
more inftru&tive, as well as entertaining, to begin with animal nature from it’s earlieft retirements and evanefcent 
outlines, and to purfue the incipient creature through all it’s changes, till the period of it’s coming forth perfed in 
it’s kind. 

Animals have ufually been diftinguifhed, with regard to their manner of generation, into the oviparous arid vivi- 
parous kinds; or, in other words, into thofe which bring forth an egg, which is afterwards hatched into life; and thofe 
which bring forth their young alive and perfeét. Inone of thefe two modes all animals were fuppofed to have been pro- 
duced, and all other kinds cf generation were regarded as imaginary or erroneous. But later difcoveries have taught us 
to be more cautious in drawing general conclufions ; and have even induced many to doubt whether animal life may not 
be produced merely from putrefaction. 

Indeed, the infinite number of creatures that feem to derive their birth from putrid fubftances, and the variety of 
minute infeés feen floating in liquors, by the affiftance of the microfcope, appear to favour this opinion. Buffon obferves, 
that there-are perhaps as many beings, which either live or vegetate, produced by a fortuitous aflemblage of organic 
particles, as by a conftant and fucceflive generation. ai Tt is to fuch productions,’ continues he, ‘ that we ought to 
apply the axiom of the ancients, corruptio unius, generatio alterius. In the corruption, the fermentation, or rather in the 
refolution of animal or vegetable fubftances, we find real animals, capable of propagating their {pecies, though they were 
not themfelves produced in this manner. Thefe varieties are more extentive than we imagine. Though it be right to 
generalize our ideas, to aflemble the effects of nature under one point of view, and to clafs her proauctions; yet num- 
berlefs fhades, and even degrees, inthe great fcale of being, will always efcape our obfervation.’ 

But whether we admit or difallow the truth of equivocal generation, it is certain that the rormér diftinGions of gene- 
ration were too limited: for we find many animals produced neither from the womb nor from the fhell, but merely from 
cuttings; fo that to raultiply life in fome creatures, it is fufficient to multiply the diffection. This being the fimpleit 
method of generation, and that in which life feems to require the fmallef{ preparation for it’s exiftence, we fhall begin 
with it, and thus proceed from the meaneft to the moft elaborate. } ; 

The earth-worm, the millipedes, the marine-worm, and many other infects belonging to the watery element, may bé 
multiplied by being cut in pieces: but, of all other exiftences endowed with this extraordinary method of propagation, 
the polypus is the moit remarkable; and from hence we fhall fele& our defcription. 

The ftruéture of this creature may be compared to the finger of a glove, open at one end, and fhutat the other. The 
clofed end reprefents the tail of the poly pus, with which it fixes itfelf to any fubitance it happens to approach; the open 
end may be compared to the mouth; and, if we conceive fix or eight {mall ftrings ica this end, we fhall have a 
diftin@ idea of it’s arms, which it can erect, lengthen, and contract, at pleafure, likethe horns of a fnail. 

The polypus is extremely voracious, and makes ufe of it’s arms to catch and entangle fach minute infeDs as come 
within it’s reach. It lengthens thefe arms feveral inches, keeps them feparated from each other, and thus occuptes 
a large {pace in the water, where itrefides. Thefearms, whenextended, are as fine as threads of filk, and poffeis a mot 
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exquifite degree of feeling. Ifa {mall worm happens to get within the fphere of their activity, it is quickly entangled 
by one of thefe arms ; and foon after, the others being drawn in the fame direction to it’s aid, the worm is brought to 
the mouth of the animal, and fpeedily devoured, colouring the body as it is fwallowed. ‘Thus much is neceflary to be 
obferved of this animal’s mode of living, to evince that it is a real exiftence, and not of the vegetable tribe ; but more 
extraordinary circumftances ftill remain to be unfolded concerning it. If examined with a microfcope, there are feen 
feveral little fpecks, like buds, pullulating from different parts of it’s body; and thefe foon after appear to be young po- 
lypi, which, like the larger fort, begin to caft their little arms about for prey, in a fimilar manner. ; 

Thus every polypus has a new colony {prouting from it’s body; and thefe nafcent ones, even while attached to the 
parent animal, become parents themfelves, having a ftill fmaller colony budding from them: all, at the fame time, bufily 
employed in fearching for their prey; and the food of any one of them ferving for the nourifhment, and circulating 
through the bodies of all the reft. This fociety, however, is every hour diflolving; thofe newly produced are feen at 
intervals to quit the body of the large polypus, and become, fhortly after, the head of an incipient colony themfelves, 

After this manner, the polypus multiplies in a natural courfe ; but it may be increafed by a much fhorter and expe- 
ditious way. Though cut into athoufand picces, each part ftill retains it’s vivacious principle, and each fhortly be- 
comes a diftinét and compleat animal. Whether cut longitudinally or tran{verfely, it is all the fame: it gains by our 
endeavours, and multiplies by apparent deftruétion. ‘lhe experiment has been fo repeatedly tried, that nothing can be 
better confirmed than this method of generation, which may be ftriétly called philofophical. The famous Sir Thomas 
Brown hoped one day to be able to produce children by the fame means as trees are produced: the polypus is certainly 
multiplied in the manner related; and every philofopher may thus, if he pleafes, boaft of a numerous, though ufelefs 
progeny, without being accufed of cruelty in his experiments, as he will be encreafing animal life, inftead of de- 
ftroying it. ; ; : 

This mode of generation, from cuttings, may well be confidered as the fimpleft of all poflible kinds ; and may ferve to 
fhew how little pains Nature takes in the formation of ker lower and humbler produétions. As the removal of thefe 
from inanimate into animal exiftence is but {mall, few preparations are either made or become neceffary for their journey, 
No organs of generation feem provided, no womb to receive, no covering to protect them in their tate of tranfition. 
The little reptile is quickly equipped for all the functions of it’s humble fphere; and, in a fhort time, arrives at the 
fummit of it’s contemptible perfection. : 

The generation of animals from an egg conftitutes the next fuperior degree of generation, In this manner all birds, 
the generality of fithes, and many of the infe& tribes, are produced. An egg may be confidered as a womb, detached 
from the body of the parent animal, in which the embryo is but juft commencing to be formed: it may be regarded as a 
kind of imperfe& delivery, in which parturition takes place before the offspring has attained it’s compleat formation. 
Fifhes and infeéts, indeed, molt ufually commit the care of their eggs to hazard; but birds, which are more perfeclly 
organized, are found to hatch them into maturity by the warmth of their bodies. However, any other heat, of the fame 
temperature, would anfwer the purpofe as efrectually; for either the warmth of the fun, or of a ftove, is equally power- 
ful in bringing the animal inclofed in the egg to a itate of perfect exiftence, Nature has taken care of the viviparous 
animal in every ftage of it’s being. That force which feparates it from the parent, feparates it from life ; and the em- 
bryo is fhielded with unceafing proteétion, till it arrives at exclufion. 

It is far otherwife with the little animal in the egg: often totally neglected by the parent, and always feparable from 
it, every accident may retard it’s growth, or even deftroy it’s exiftence. Befides, art, or even chance, may alfo bring 
this animal to a ftate of perfeCtion; fo that it can never be confidered as a compleat producticn of nature, in which fo 
much is left for accident to accomplifh or retard. 

But, inferior as this fpecies of generation unqueftionably is, it’s confideration will afford great infight into that of 
nobler animals, as we can here watch the progrefs of the growing embryo in every period of it’s exiftence, and catch it 
in thofe very moments when it feems ftarting into motion. Malpighi and Haller have exerted particular induftry on 
this curious fubjeét; and, with a patience almoft equal to that of a fitting hen, have attended incubation through all it’s 
fiages. From them, therefore, we have a wonderful hiitory of the chicken in the egg, and of it’s gradual advances ta 
compleat exiftence, ; 

It would be tedious and uninterefting to defcribe thofe parts of the egg which are well known and obvious, fuch as 
it’s fhell, it’s white, and it’s yolk; but the difpofition and ufes of thefe are not fo apparent. Immediately under the 
fhell lies that common membrane, or fkin, which lines it internally, every where adhering to it very clofely, except at 
the broad end, where a {mall cavity is left, which is replete with air, and which encreafes as the inclofed animal be- 
comes larger, Under this membrane are contained two whites, though feemingly only one, each wrapped up in a mem- 
brane of it’s own, one white withinthe other. In the centre of all this is the yolk, wrapt round, likewife, in it’s own 
membrane. At theend of this are two ligaments, denominated chalazz, forming, as it were, the poles of this micro- 
cofm; being denfe white fubftances, made from the membranes, and ferving to keep the white and the yolk in their 
natural places. a 

Te was the opinion of Mr. Derham, that thefe ligaments anfwered likewife another purpofe: for a line being drawn 
from one ligament to the other, would net pafs dire€tly through the middle of the yolk, but rather towards one fide; 
and would divide the yolk into two unequal parts, by which means the chalazz ferved to keep the fmalleft fide of the yolk 
always uppermoft; and in this part he fuppofed the cicatricula, or firit fpeck of life, to refide; which, by being upper. 
moft, andconfequently next the hen, would thus enjoy the warmelt fituation. | 

But this is rather ingenious than real; the incipient animal being found in all fituations, and appearing uninfluenced 
by any. This cicatricula, which is the part where the animal firft begins to fhew figns of life, is not much unlike a 
vetch or lentil, lying on one fide of the yolk, and within it’s membrane. All thefe contribute to the convenience or fup« 
port of the ilttle animal; the exterior membranes and ligaments preferve the fluids in their proper places ; the white 
ferves as nourifhment; and the yolk, with 1t’s membranes, after a due {pace, becomes a part of the animal’s body. 
Such is the nature of theege ofan hen; and the fame defcription applies to thofe of birds of every fize. 

Previous to their placing the eggs under the hen, the naturalifts from whom we derive our principal information on this 
fubjest, well examined the cicatricula, or little fpot, already mentioned; which may juftly be confidered as the moft im- 
portant part of the egg. In fuch as were impregnated by the cock, this was found to be large; but in thofe laid without 
the cock, very fmall. It was found, on a microfcopic examination, to be a kind of bag, containing a tranfparent fluid, 
in the centre of which the embryo was obferved to refide. Uhe embryo refembled a compofition of little threads, which 
the genial warmth of future incubation tended toenlarge, by varying and liquifying the other fluids contained within the 
fhell, and thus prefling them either into the pores or the tubes of their fubftance. 

The eggs being placed in a proper warmth, either expofed to the fun, or in a ftove, after fix hours, the {peck begins to 
diJate, like the pupil of theeye. The head of the chicken is diftin€tly feen, with the back-bone, fomewhat refembling 
a tadpole, floating in it’s ambient fluid; but as yet feeming to ailurme none of the functions of animal life. In the fpace 
of fix hours more, the little animal is more diftin@ly feen; the head becomes more vifible, and the vertebre of the back 
more plainly perceptible. All thefe preparatory figns of incipient exiflence are encreafed in fix hours more; and, at the 
end of twenty-four, the ribs begin to aflume their places, the neck to jengthen, and the head to incline to one fide. 

The fluids in the egg feem alfo at this period to have changed place; the yolk, which was before in the centre of the 
fhell, approaching nearer to the broad end; the aquatic part of the white is, in fome meafure, evaporated through the 
fhell; and the groffer parts fink to the fmallend. The little animal appears to turn towards that part of the broad end, 
in which a cavity has been defcribed, and, together with it’s yolk, feems to adhere to the membrane there, 

At the end of forty hours, the great work of life feems fully begun, and the animal plainly appears to move; the back- 
bone, which is of a whitifh colour, thickens; the head is ftill more inclined towards one fide ; the firft rudiments of the 
eyes thew themfelves; the heart beats, and the blood already commences it’s circulation. ‘T'he parts, however, ftill con- 
tinue fluid; but, by degrees, become more and more tenacious, and harden intoa kind of jelly. 

At the expiration of two days, the liquor in which the chicken fwims feems to encreafe; the eyes exhibit the ap- 
pearance of two {mall bladders; and the heart palpitates in the manner of every embryo where the blood does not cir- 
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culate through the lungs. In fourteen hours more, the chicken has acquired additional ftrength ; the head, however, 
is {till bent downwards; the veins and arteries begin to branch, in order to form the brain ; and the fpinal marrow is feen 
ftretching along the back-bone. 

In three days the whole body of the nafcent animal appears bent; the head, with it’s two eye-balls, and their different 
humours, now diftin@ly difclofe themfelves to view; and five other veficles are feen, which foon unite to form the rudi- 
ments of the brain. ‘The outlines alfo of the thighs and wings begin to be diftinguifhed ; and the body feems to gather 
flefh. 

At the end of the fourth day, the veficles that compofe the brain approach each other; the wings and thighs appear 
more folid ; the whole body is covered with a gelatinous fubftance refembling flefh; the heart, that was hitherto ex- 
pofed, is now concealed within the body by a very thin tranfparent membrane; and at the fame time the umbilical 
vefiels, which unite the animal to the yolk, now appear to proceed from the abdomen. 

After the fifth and fixth days, the veffels of the brain begin to be covered over; the wings and thighs lenethen and 
expand ; the belly isclofed up and becomes tumid ; the liver is perceived within it very diftin€ly, {till of a very dufky 
white colour; both the ventricles of the heart are difcerned, as if they conftituted two feparate hearts ; the whole body 
of the chicken is covered over; and the traces of the incipient feathers are already perceptible. 

The feventh day, the head appears enlarged ; the brain is wholly cloathed over ; the bill begins to appear; and the 
wings, the thighs, and the legs, have acquired their perfect figure. 

Hitherto, however, the animal appears as if it had two bodies ; the yolk is united to it by the umbilical veffels pro- 
ceeding from the belly, and is furnithed with it’s veffels, through which the blood circulates as through the body of the 
chicken, forming a greater bulk than that of the animal itfelf. But towards the end of incubation, the umbilical veflels 
fhorten the yolk; and with it the inteftines thruft up into. the body of the animal, by the ation of the mufcles of the 
belly; and the two bodies, as they appear, are thus formed into one. 

During this ftate, all the organs are obferved to perform their fecretions ; the bile is found to be feparated, as in grown 
animals; butit is fluid, tran{parent, and taftelefs: the chicken then appears alfo to have lungs. : 

On the tenth day, the mufcles of the wings appear, and the feathers begin to be protruded. On the eleventh, the heart, 
which had hitherto feemed divided, begins to unite; and the correfponding arteries unite, like the infertion of the fingers 
into the palm of the hand. ' 

By the eleventh day, the animal being thus compleatly formed, begins to gather ftrength, becomes more uneafy in it’s 
fituation, and exerts it’s vital powers with encreafing force. For fome time before it is able to break through it’s: 
prifon, it is heard to chirrup, receiving a fuflicient quantity of air for this purpofe from the cavity lying between the 
membrane and the fhell, and which muft neceffarily contain air to refift the external preflure. 

At length, on the twentieth day in fome birds, and later in others, the inclofed animal breaks the fhell within which it 
had been confined, with it’s beak; and, by repeated efforts, at laft procures it’s liberation. 

From this minute hiftory of incipient life, in a humble race in the fcale of creation, we may readily perceive, that thofe 
parts which are moft conducive to life are firft begun: the head and the back-bone, which enclofe the brain and the fpinal 
marrow, though both are too limpid to be difcerned, are the firft that appear to exifl; the beating of the heart is per- 
ceived foon after; the l<fs noble parts feem to fpring from thefe; the wings, the thighs, the feet, and, laftly, the bill. 
Whatever, therefore, the animal poffeffes double, or whatever it can live without the immediate ufe of, are latefl in pio- 
duction: Nature thus appears fedulous in applying to the formation of the nobler organs, without which life would be but 
of fhort continuance, and would be begun in vain. 

From analogy we may infer, that the refemblance between the incipient animal in the egg, and the embryo in the 
womb, is very ftriking; and this fimilitude has induced many to aflert, that all animals are produced in like manner from 
eggs. T'hofe who maintain the ovarious fyftem, confider an egg excluded from the body by fome, and feparated into the 
womb by others, as actions of the fame kind; with this only difference, that the nourifhment of the one is retained within 
the body of the parent, and encreafes as the embryo happens to want he fupply; the nourifhment of the other is prepared 
all at once, and furnifhed by the producing animal as a ftock entirely fufficient for the future fupport of it’s offspring. 

But, leaving this to the difcuffion of anatomifts, let us proceed rather with facts than opinions; and, as we have {een the 
progrefs of an oviparous animal, let us likewife trace that of a viviparous one. 

In the invettigation of this fubject, De Graaf has, with almoft unexampled patience and fedulity, attended the progrefs 
and increafe of various animals in the womb, and minutely marked the changes they undergo. Having difle@ed a 
rabbit half an hour after impregnation, he perceived the horns of the womb, that embrace and communicate with the 
ovary, to be redder than before; but noother change was vifiblein the other parts. Having diffected another, 4x hours 
after, he perceived the follicules, or the membrane covering the eggs contained in the ovary, to become reddiih. Ina 
rabbit diflected after twenty-four hours, he perceived, in one of the ovaries, three follicules; and, in another, five, that 
had undergone fome change, exhibiting a dark and reddifh appearance, whereas they ufually are tranfparent. In one 
diffefted after three days, the horns of the womb were obferved to embrace the ovaries very clofely; and he obferved 
three follicules in them, much larger and harder than before. 

Purfuing hisinquifition, he alfo found two fubftances refembling eggs actually feparated into the horns of the womb, 
each about the fize of a grain of muftard-feed: thefe were feparately inclofed in a double membrane, the inner parts 
being replenifhed with a very limpid liquor. : 

After four days, he found in one of the ovaries four, and in the other five follicules, emptied of what he calls their 
eggs; and, in the horns correfponding with thefe, he obferved an equal number of eggs thus feparated, which were 
grown ftilllarger. In five days time, they were ftill more encreafed in fize : in feven, they were found as big as a piftol- 
bullet, each covered with it’s double membrane, and thefe much mere difliné than before. 

At the expiration of nine days, having examined the liquor contained in one of theie eggs, he found it was become 
lefs fluid, and limpid. In ten days, acloud feemed to thicken on it’s furface, and to form an oblong body, of the figure 
of a little worm; and in twelve days, the figure of the embryo was diftin&tly perceptible, and even it’s parts were di. 
ftinguifhable. Inthe region ofthe breaft, he perceived two bloody, and two whitith fpecks. 

Fourteen days after impregnation, the head of the embryo was become large and tranfparent, the cyes prominent, 
the mouth open, and the rudiments of the ears began to appear: the back-bone, which was of a whitith colour, inclined 
towards the breaft; the two bloody fpecks, obferved before, now exhibited the outlines of the two ventricles of the heart; 
and the two whitifh fpecks on each fide, appeared to be the rudiments of the lungs. ‘Towards the region. of the belly, 
the liver began to difclofe itfelf, and to aflume a reddifh colour; and a httle intricate mafs, like ravelled thread, foon 
appeared to be the origin of the ftomach and inteftines. The legs fpeedily became vifible, and affumed their natural 
poiition; and from that time forth, all the parts being formed, every day ferved to develope and expand them iill more, 
till the thirty. firft day arrived, on which the rabbit brought forth her young in due courle of nature. 

Thus having furveyed the different modes and ftages of generation in the more ignoble animais, let us take a view of it’s 
progrefs in man, and invettigate the feeble beginnings of our own exiitence, 

An account of the lowlinefs of our own origin, if it fhould not prove entertaining, will, at leaf, ferve to humble us; 
and it may diminifh our pride, though it fails to gratify our curiofity. In this cafe we cannot fo accurately trace the 
commencement of the incipient animal, as in the former inftances; for the opportunities of infpection are but few and ac- 
cidental, We muft therefore content ourfelves to fill up the blanks of our hittory with rational conjeQure, where ocu- 
lar demonftration has never been procured. 

Immediately after conception, we have no regular idea of the flate of the embryoin the womb. However, anatomifts 
inform us, that four days after conception, an oval fubflance is perceived in the womb, about the magnitude of a {mall 
pea, but longer one way than the other. » This little body is formed by an extremely fine membrane, inclofing a liquor 
bearing a ftrong refemblance to the white of am egg: and in this, feveral fmall fibres, united together, have been dittin- 
guifhed, which unqueftionably form the firft rudiments of the embryo. Befides, there are feen another fet of fibres, which 
foon after form themfelves into the placenta, or that body by which the incipient being is fupplied with nourifhment. 

' At 
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At the fpace of fevensdays after conception, we can readily diftinguifh by the eye the firft lineaments of the child in 
the womb. .However, they are as yet without form ; being a fmall gelatinous mafs, yet exhibiting the rudiments of the 
head ; the trunk being alfo in fome meafure diftinguifhable, together with a {mall affemblage of fibres iffuing from the 
body of therinfant, which afterwards become the blood-veffels that convey nourifhment from the placenta to the child 
while inclofed inthe womb.» _ a 
- Fifteen days after conception, the head becomes more diftinétly vifible, and even the moft prominent features of the 
vifage begin to appear. The nofe is a little elevated; there are two black fpecks in the place of eyes; and two litule 
apertures, where the ears are afterwards formed. The body of the embryo is alfo grown larger; and both above and be- 
low, are two little protuberances, which mark the places from whence the arms and legs are deflined to proceed. ‘The 
whole length of the foetus at this time is lefs than half an inch, 

Three weeks after conception, the body has received but very little encreafe; but the legs and feet, with the hands and 
arms, are become unfolded. ‘The growth of the arms is more rapid than that of the legs; and the feparation of the 
fingers takes place fooner than the toes. About this time, the internal parts are found, on diflection, to be flightly di- 
ftinouifhable. The places of the bones are marked by {mall filiform fubftances, that are yet more fluid than a common 
jelly. Among them, the ribs are perceivable, exhibiting the fame appearance, difpofed on each fide of the fpine; and 
even the fingers and the toes fcarcely exceed the thicknefs of a hair. 

The embryo, in about the {pace ofa month, is nearly an inch long; the body is bent forward, a fituation italmoft uni- ~ 
formly affumesin the womb; either becaufe this poiture is moft convenient, or becaufe it requires leaft room. The hu- 
man figure now becomes extremely evident; every part of the face is diftinguifhable; the body is fketched out; the 
bowels appear like threads; the bones are ftill quite foft, but in fome places begin to aflume a greater rigidity; the vei- 
fels communicating with the placenta are plainly feen iffuing from the navel, and beginning to fpread themfelves in the 
placenta. If we may give credit to Hippocrates, that great father of phyfic, the male embryo developes fooner than the 
female: he adds, that the parts of the body of the male are diftinguifhable at the end of thirty days; while thofe of the fe- 
male are not fo evident till the expiration of forty. 

In fix weeks, the embryo has acquired the length of two inches; the human figure daily becomes more and more 
diftin&; the motion of the heart is almolt perceptible by the naked eye; and, in an embryo of fifty days old, it has been 
obferved to palpitate for fome time after it’s removal from the womb. 

In tivo months, the offification is perceivabie in the arms and thighs of the embryo, and in the tip of the chin, the under 
jaw being greatly advanced before the upper. T’hefe parts, however, may ftill be confidered as bony points, rather than 
as real bones. ‘The umbilical veffels, which before went fide by fide, now begin to be twifted over each other, like a 
rope, and go to join with the placenta, which as yet remains very fmall.' 

t the expiration of three months, the embryo is above three inches long, and weighs as many ounces. Hippocrates 
obferves, that the mother does not become fenfible of the child’s motion till that period; and he adds, that in female 
children this motion is not perceptible till the end of four months. However, this is not an obfervation that can be 
uniformly relied on; for fome women affert, that they perceive themfelves to be quick with child (to ufe their own mode 
of expreflion) at the endof two months; fo that this quicknefs feems rather to originate from the proportion between the 
child’s ftrength, and the mother’s fenfibility, than from any determinate fpace of time. At all times, indeed, the child 
is equally alive; and confequently, thofe juries of matrons, which in this country frequently determine on the pregnancy 
of criminals, fhould not enquire whether the culprit be quick, but whether fhe be enfient; if the latter be perceivable, the 
former follows of courfe. 

Four months and an half after conception, the embryo is from fix to feven inches in length; and all the parts have re- 
ceived a proportionable encreafe. ‘The very nails begin to appear on the fingers and toes; and the ftomach and inteftines 
affume their fun@tions of receiving and digefting. A liquor is found in the ftomach fimilar to that in which the embryo 


. floats; in one part of the inteftines, a milky fubftance; and, in the other, an excrementitious. ‘There is alfo found a 


fmall quantity of bile in the gall-bladder; and fome urine in it’s proper receptacle. 

By this time alfo, the pofture of the embryo feems determined and fixed. The head is bent forward, fo that the chin 
feems to reft on the breaft; the knees are raifed up towards the head; and the legs are bent backwards, fomewhat re- 
fembling the attitude of thofe that fit ontheir haunches. Sometimes the knees are raifed fo high as to touch the cheeks, 
and the feet are croffed over each other; the arms are laid on the breaft; while one of the hands, and often both, touch the 
vifage; fometimes the hands are fhut, and fometimes alfo the hands depend by the fides. Thefe are the moft ufual 
pottures that the embryo affumes; but there it is frequently known to change; and from thefe alterations arife thofe fre- 
gnent uneafy fenfations which pregnant women are very liable to feel. 

Thus fituated, the nafcent being is furnifhed by nature with all things proper for it’s fupport; and, as it encreafes in 

fize, it’s nourifhmentis found alfo to encreafe with it. When it firit begins to grow in the womb, that receptacle, from 
being naturally very fmall, becomes proportionably larger; and, what is more extraordinary, at the fame time becomes 
thickeralfo. The fides of a bladder, we well know, the more they are diftended, the thinner they are; but, in this cafe, the 
larger the womb grows, the moreit thickens. Within this the embryo is ftill farther involved, in two membranes, called 
the chorion and amnios; and floats in a thin tranfparent fluid, on which it feems, in fome meafure, to fubfitt. However 
the great ftore-houfe, from whence it’s chief nourifhment is derived, is the placenta; a red fubftance, fomewhat refembling 
afponge, which adheres to the infide of the womb, and communicates by means of the umbilical veffels with the embryo. 
Thefe umbilical vefiels, confilting of a vein and two arteries, iffue from the navel of the child, and are ramified on the 
placenta, where they jeem actually te conftitute it’s fubftance; and, if it may be fo exprefied, to fuck up their nourifhment 
from thedomb; and it’s contained fluids. ‘The blood, thusreceived from the womb by the placenta, and communicated 
by the umbilical vein tothe body, of the embryo, is conveyed to the heart; where, without ever paffing into the lungs, as 
in the infant born, it takes a fhorter courfe: for, entering the right auricle of the heart, inftead of pafling up into the pul- 
monary artery, it feems to break this partition, and proceeds dire&ly through the body of the heart, by an aperture called 
the foramen ovale; and from thence to the aorta, or great artery, by which it is difperfed into all parts of the body. 
. Thus, in aconfiderable meafure, we find the placenta fupplying the place of lungs; for as the little being can receive 
no air by infpiration, the lungs are therefore entirely ufelefs. Butwe fee the placenta converting the fluid of the womb 
into blood, and fending it by the umbilical vein to the heart; from which itis difpatched, by a quicker and fhorter circu- 
lation, through the whole frame. , 

After this manner the embryo repofes in the womb, fupplied with that nutrition which it’s neceffities require, and fur- 
nifhed with thofe organs which are adapted to it’s fituation. Asit’s fenfations are few, it’s wants are in the fame propor- 
tion; and it is probable, that an almoit continuous fleep, with a few intervals of waking, fills up the earlieft periods of 
exiftence. As the little creature, however, gains ftrength and fize, it feems to become more watchful and reftlefs: even 
in the womb, it begins to feel the want of fomething unpofleffed; a fenfation that feems coeval with the dawn of human 
life, and which never quits us till death. Even then the embryo begins to ftruggle for the acquifition of a ftate more 
marked by pleafure and pain; and, from about the fixth month, commences it’s warnings to the mother of the greater 
pain fhe is deftined to endure. 

The duration of pregnancy in women, is ufually nine months; but there have been many inftances of children born at 
feven, that have been perfect, and exhibited no marks of premature birth; while parturition has fometimes been delayed 
till nearly the expiration of the tenth month. 

When the appointed time approaches, the infant begins to redouble it’s efforts for liberty. Thehead is applied down- 
wards, towards the aperture of the womb; and by reiterated efforts it endeavours to extend the fame. ‘Thefe exertions 


produce the pain which all women in labour in fome degree or other feel: thofe of ttrong conflitutions the leait; thofe 
who are weakly, with mott feverity; fince we learn that the African women always deliver themfelves; and in a few 


hours afterwards are perfeCtly recovered; while the European women need affiftance, and require fome time tore-eftablifh 

their health, after the violence of the fhock parturition occafions. iu ‘ 
‘The efforts of the child at laft prevail: it’s head breaks through thofe natural obftacles which are formed to yield and 
itiffuesintolife. ‘The blood which had hitherto paffed through the heart, as has been previoully defcribed, now calees a 
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wider circuit; the foramen ovale clofes; the lungs, hitherto inattive, now firft affume their fundtions; the irruption of the 
air diftends them; and this produces the firft fenfation of pain, which the animal exprefles by a fhriek: fo that the com- 
miencement of our lives, as well as their termination, is marked with pain. 

On a due comparifon of the different modes ‘of generation, we fhall neceflarily draw this conclufion, that the moft Ja- 
boured is the moft perfe&. Of all others, man feems the floweft in coming into life, as he is the floweft in arriving at per- 
fection: other animals, of the fame magnitude, feldom remain in the womb above fix months, while he continues nine; 
and, even after his birth, his ftate of imbecility appears prolonged above that of any other. . 

We may alfo obferve, that the generation is the moft compleat by which the feweft animals are produced. Nature, by 
attending to one at a time, feems to exert all her efforts in bringing it to adequate perfection; but, where this attention 
is divided, the animals fo produced come into the world with partial advantages. Thus twins are never, while infants 
at lealt, fo ftrong or fo large as thofe that come fingly into the world; each having in fome meafure deprived the other of 
it’s right; as that fupport which Nature intended for one, has been lavifhly divided. ’ 

And as the moft noble animals are produced fingly, fo we find that creatures of this defcription are likewife the leaf 
prolific: thefe ufually produce fingly, and at long intervals; while the more ignoble kinds are more rapid in their returns, 
and more numerous in their births. All the oviparous tribes, and even fome of the viviparous animals, encreafe in a feem- 
ing proportion to their minutenefs and imperfection. Nature appears lavith of life in the lower orders of creation; and, 
as if fhe intended fuch merely for the ufe of the higher claffes of animated beings, fhe appears to have beftowed more atten- 
tion in multiplying the number than in compleating the kind. Thus, while the horfe and the elephant produce but one 
ata time, the {pider and the beetle bring forth in thoufands: and even among the fmaller quadrupeds, all the inferior 
kinds are extremely fertile. ‘ 

Hence it is evident, that the fmalleft animals multiply in the greateft proportion; and we have abundant reafon for 
gratitude to Providence, that the moft formidable animals are the leaft fruitful. Had the lion and the tiger the fame 
fecundity with the rabbit or the rat, all the arts of man would be ineffectual to oppofe thefe fierce invaders; and they 
would long ere now have become matters of thofe who are themfelves emphatically ftiled the lords of thecreation. But 
Heaven has oppofed to man only fuch enemies as he has received ftrength and art to conquer; and as large animals require 
proportional fupplies, it has with-held life where it has not furnifhed the proper means of fubfiftence. 

In confequence of this pre-eftablifhed order, the moft perfect animals feldom begin to procreate till they have nearly 
acquired their full growth; while the inferior tribes frequently generate before they have arrived at half their natural ~ 
fize. , ‘ 

In whatever light, therefore, we view this fubject, we shall find room for admiration and thankfulnefs; we fhall be im- 
prefled with a due fenfe of the fuperior advantages conferred on man, both in the mode of his production, and in the 
means provided for his future welfare: and while we acknowledge the diftin@tions which Providence has beftowed on our 
material part, let us not forget the much more exalted nature of the foul; that endowment which places us infinitely 
above the higheft orders of irrational exiftence, and which gives us atitle to immortality! 
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NEW DICTIONARY 


NATURAL HISTORY; 


OR, 


COMPLEAT UNIVERSAL DISPLAY 


OF 


ANIMATED NATURE. 
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BACATUAIA. An American fifh, in 
A fhape, fize, and figure, refembling the 
common plaife; or, rather, the European 
‘doree, or faber. It’s mouth is fmall, and deftitute 
of teeth; and the eyes have each a black pupil, 
with a fine filvery iris. It is furnifhed with five fins: 
one of which is dorfal, and another abdominal, 
each running to the tail; there are two at the gills; 
and the tail, which is confiderably forked, makes 
the fifth. This fifth, which is commonly caught on 
the fhores of the Brazils, is efteemed wholefome 
food. Artedi makes it a fpecies of the zeus; and 
Linneus the zeus gallus, belonging to the tho- 
_ racic order of fifhes. 

ABACAY. One of the numerous fpecies of par- 
rots found in the Philippine iflands, called alfo by 
the natives calangay. 

ABDOMINAL FISH. A diftinét order inthe 
J_Linnzean fyftem, diftinguifhed by having the ven- 
tral fins placed behind the pe¢toral in the abdomen ; 
and comprehending feventeen genera, and an hun- 
dred and twenty-feven fpecies. 

ABERDAVINE. The name ufually given in 
London to the fifkin, where it is fold as a fong- 
bird, and fometimes at a very confiderable price. 
The crown of the male is black, the neck and back 
are green, except the fhafts on the latter, which are 
black ; the rump, throat, and breaft, are of a green- 
ifh yellow; ‘the belly is white; the vent feathers are 
yellowifh, and marked with central oblong dufky 
fpots; the pinion quill is of a dufky hue, edged 
with ereen; and the exterior webs of the nine fuc- 
ceeding quill-feathers are green, which colour 
widens by degrees on every feather, till it occupies 


half the iength: from the tenth feather nearly the 


lower half of each feather is yellow, and the upper 
black; the exterior coverts of the wings, and the 
two middle feathers of the tail, are black; the reft 
of the tail above half-way up is of a delightful yel- 
* dow, tipped with black. 

+. The female is diftinguifhed by the-palenefs of 
her colours, and by her throat and fides being 
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white {potted with brown; and her head and back 
are ofa greenith afh-colour, alfo fpotted with brown. 
In Suffex the Aberdavine obtains the name of 
the barley-bird, becaufe it ufually vifits that coun- 
ty about the barley feed-time; though the feafons 
at which it arrivesin England are very uncertain. It 
is a bird of paffage, and fuppofed to come from 
Ruffia and Germany. In the woods on the banks 
of the Danube, we are informed by Kramer that it 
forms it’s neft with fuch amazing fecurity, that 
though there are an infinite number of young birds 
to be feen, no one could ever difcover a neft. 
ABLET, or ALBLEN. A name given by 
fome naturalifts to the common bleak, a {mall frefh- 
water fifh, called in Latin alburnus, and which ap- 
pears to be truly and properly a {pecies of the cypri- 
nus. Artedi diftinguifhes it by the name of the five- 
inch cyprinus with twenty rays in the pinna ani. 
ACACALOTL.~ An American bird, by fome 
called the corvus aquaticus, or water-raven. The 
male of this fpecies meafures four fpans from it’s 
beak to the tip of it’s tail; and it’s legs are a {pan 
and a half long. The beak is about fix inches 
long, of a blue colour, and incurvated like a bow. 
The head is fmall; the breaft and belly are of a va- 
riegated red and brown colour; and the back is 
beautifully intermixed with a vivid purple, black, 
and green. The wings are of a delightful green, 
which looks very bright and gloffy in the fun. 
This elegant bird is a native of Mexico, and fre- 
quents the rivers and lakes, where it feeds on fifh. 
It is moderately flefhy, but coarfe, and of a rank 
fifhy tafte, though not reckoned unwholefome. 
ACANTHIAS. A name ufually given to the 
fifh whofe fkin is ufed in polifhing by cabinet- 
makers and other artificers, and by them called 


fimply fith-fkin. See Gateus. 


ACANTHOPTERYGII. A diftinét order of 
fifhes; whofe general characteriftic is, that the 
rays of the fins are bony, and fome of them prickly 
at their extremities. Under this clafs are compre- 


_ hended the feventeen following genera: gafterefte- 


us, 
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us, cheelodon, zeus, cottus, trigla, fcorpcena, 
trachinus, perca, fcizna, {parus, labrus, mugil, 
fcomber, xiphias, gobius, blennius, and ophidion. 


The term is derived fromthe Greek akantha, a 


thorn; and pterygion, a fin. 

ACARA. A  frefh-water fith of the Brazils, 
efteemed very delicate and nutritious food. It’s 
length feldom exceeds four inches; the mouth is 
fmall, the jaws are rough like a file, and the back 
rifes likethat of the perch. One long back fin, fup- 
ported by a great number of rigid and prickly rays, 
runs to the tail. The fins are all brown; the tcales 
are large; the back is of a glofly brown; the fides 
and belly are white; and the tailis undivided. A 
large black fpot appears on each fide near it’s mid- 
dle, and there is another near the tail. 

| ACARAAYA. A ‘fifth caught on the Brazilian 
fhores, by fome called garanha. It refembles the 
carp, and commonly grows to three feet in length. 
The lower jaw is furnifhed with an even range of 
fharp teeth, like fmall needles; and the upper has 
two very long teeth, with a great number of fhort 
ones. The eyes are large and red; and the tail 
is broad, anda little furcated. The fcales are mo- 
derately large, of a filvery hue, with an admixture 
of purple. The under part of the head and the 
belly are of a pure white ; and the fins of a fine pale 
red, except thofe under the belly, which are white, 
flightly edged with red. This fifh is much uled 
in Brazil, both frefh and falted. 

ACARAMUCU. A fifhcaughtin the Weftern 
Ocean, and fome other feas, of a very fingular and 
remarkable form. It’s body is flatted and taper, 
about eight inches long, and three broad. The 
mouth 1s round, but fo {mall as fcarcely to admit 
the end of a man’s little finger. In the fore-part 
of the mouth, both in the upper and under-jaw, 
are triangular and fharp teeth, which eafily pierce. 
On each fide, exactly below the eyes, are two fquare 
fiffures, which fupply the place of gills; and on 
the ridge of the back, directly behind the eyes, is 
placed a fine, flender, pointed horn, of a cylindri- 
cal fhape, and about three inches long, ftanding 
nearly erect, though with alittle incurvation back- 
wards. The fkin is fmooth, of a variegated crey- 
ifh and brownifh colour, and entirely deftitute of 
feales. This fifh ufually feeds on fea-weeds, and 
it’s flefh is reckoned improper to be eaten. 

ACARAPEBA. An American fifth, to which 
fome have alfo given the name of brofeme. It 
grows to nearly a foot in length, and four inches 
in breadth; the body is fomewhat broad and flat- 
tened, and covered with large {cales of a fine fil- 
very whitenefs. The mouth is large, but defti- 
tute of teeth; and the tail is furcated.. It has one 
long black fin, the anterior rays of which are rigid 
and prickly, and the pofterior ones foft and flexile. 
The other fins are of a pure white, like the reft of 
the body. This fifh feems to be a fpecies of fmaris. 

ACARAPINIMIA. A Brazilian fith of the 
cantharus kind, and not very diffimilar to the can- 
tharus of the Mediterranean defcribed by Ray. 

ACARAPITAMBA. A fith belonging to the 
Brazilian feas, of an oblong figure, refembling the 
mullet, and ufually growing to upwards of two 
feet in length. The mouth and teeth are extreme- 
ly diminutive in proportion to it’s fize. Along 
the back runs one long fin, which reaches nearly 
to the tail, fupported by rigid and prickly rays. 
‘The tail terminates in two oblique horns; the 
- fcales are large, and of a purplifh colour, with a 
keautiful admixture of blue; and along the mid- 
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dle of each fide there runs from the gills to the 
tail a very broad and elegant gold-coloured line. 
The back, till it reaches this line, is variegated 
with {mall gold-coloured f{pots; and, under theline, 
the fides are likewife variegated with beautiful 
Jongitudinal imall gold-coloured lines of a paler 
tinge than the broad oné. The belly of this cu- 
rious fifth is white, and it’s fins are yellow. 

ACARAPUCU. A Brazilian frefh-water fith, 
about eighteen inches long, of a rounded body and 
fall flat mouth. This fifh, which is efteemed very 
wholefome food, has no teeth, but can conceal it’s 
mouth at pleafure. The tail is long and furcated; - 
the fcales are of a filvery hue; the back exhibits a 
fine golden glofs, fhining through the whitenefs; 
and there are fix large biue fpots on the fides. 
The back, tail, and fide fins, are of a pale blue; 
and the belly fins are of a yellowifh tinge. This 
fith is very palatable and nutritious. 

ACARAUNA. A fifh caught in the Ameri- 
can feas, of which Willoughby defcribes two fpe- 
cies: the one called fimply Acarauna; the other 
Acarauna quadrata, or {quare Acarauna; and, by 
our navigators, the old wife. 

Thecommon Acaraunais of abroad and flattened 
fhape, ufually growing to about four or five inches 
in length; covered with fmall blackifh fcales, and 
furnifhed with a large furcated tail. It has two 
fins under the gills; two more under the belly; a 
fifth running all along the back; and a fixth cor- 
refponding with it from the anus to the tail. The 
mouth is {mall and narrow; the teeth are diminutive 
and acuated; and the eyes fmall. It contains an 
extremely fharp thorn, or prickle, on each fide 
near the tail, which it can fheath or unfheath at 
pleafure, and with which it occafionally annoys 
any fifh which comes in it’s way. 

The fquare Acarauna, or old wife, nearly re- 
fembles the former in fize; but, being feldom caught, 
it is deemed worthy a place in the cabinets of the 
curious. It is of a pale brown colour; with the 
tail and fore-part of the body of a pale yellow, or 
rather a ftraw-colour. It is cloathed with feales 
furrowed with flight parallel lines, except the ante- 
rior part of the head, whichis covered with a naked, 
but rough fkin. The top of the head rifes into 
an acute angle; the forehead is flat; the eyes are 
round, large and prominent; the mouth is exceed~ 
ingly fmall; and the teeth are fender, and clofe fet. 
The upper-jaw contains four fharp thorns growing 
on each fide; and the lower, two very large and 
fharp ones, bending downwards, in fhape and for~ 
mation refembling a cock’s fpur; from which run 
up two rows of {mall prickles to the eyes. 

ACARNAN. A {mall fea-fith very common in 
the Mediterranean, and generally.expofed to fale 
among rubellios or erythrini, called by the fifher- 
men fravolino. It greatly refembles the erythri- 
nus; but as that is of a fine red, this, on the con- 
trary, is of a filvery whitenefs. The mouth is mo- 
derately large; the teeth are flender, and pointed; 
and the eyes, which are large, are of a beautiful 
yellow. The fins are perfectly white, except hav- 
ing each a black fpot at their origin. Naturalifts 
are at a lofs to determine whether this fith is any 
ways different from the erythrinus except in colour, 
which is not held a fufficient diftinction to confti- 
tute another fpecies. 

ACARUS, or ACARI. A fpecies of vermin 
lodged under the cutis; where, preying on the 
parts, it excites an itching, and raifes pimples. A 
German phyfician has traced the origin of the cee 

‘whic 
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which he imputes to milk-meats turning ftale and 
four. The feat of. thefe infeéts is chiefly in the 
hands and feet, though they are fometimes found 
in the arms and legs. 

ACARUS is alfo ufed by naturalifts as a claffi- 
cal name of the lice of animals, whofe genera are 
almoft as numerous as the animals on which they 
breed. In the Linnzan fyftem it is a genus of ap- 
tera, with eight legs, two eyes at the fides of the 
head, and two jointed tentacula, comprehending 
thirty-five fpecies, of which the following are the 
moft remarkable. 

Acarus with very long legs, called by Mou- 
fet the long-legged fpider, and by Ray and others 
the afh-coloured crefted {pider. 

Acarus with nippers like crabs, has the fore- 
legs formed like thofe of a crab or fcorpion, for 
which reafon it is by fome called the fcorpion fpi- 
der. This infect has a roundifh inflated body of 
a whitifh colour, covered with a thin fmooth fkin; 
the head is fmall, and of a dufky hue towards the 
mouth. It is frequently found in old rotten wood. 

Acarus with very long fore-feet, is about the 
fize of a nit. The body is long, and of a wax- 
colour, the legs being pale. 
on champignons. 

Acarus with the fecond pair of legs very thick, 
is always feen on the ground, particularly in gar- 
dens. Itis armed with four exceeding {mall teeth; 
it’s fize is inferior to that of a loufe; and it’s colour 
is a dull chefnut. 

Acarus with the third pair of feet largeft, by 
fome called the bird flea, from it’s being found on 
that tribe of animals. 

Acarus red, with the fore-feet longeft, and the 
hind part of the belly forked, is remarkable for hav- 
ing two {mall horns near the lower belly. 

Acarus, with a livid belly of a fallow colour, oval 
before and with feelers like clubs, by fome natural- 
its is called the dog-loufe, and is known by a black 
round fpot near the bafe of the lower body. The 
breaft 1s fcarcely perceptible; the head is fmall and 
black; the mouth is forked; and the feet are black. 

Acarus depreffed, afh-coloured, with rough 
fides, is a very {mall infect, which appears in the 
beginning of fpring, but at other times retires into 
the earth. ; 

Acarus with a depreffed belly, by: fome called 
the red little water-fpider, lives entirely on the 
water, is often feen on lakes, and runs with great 
velocity. 

- Acarus with a depreffed belly, by Ray called the 
red {mall earth-fpider, is found only in the earth. 

Acarus red, with fides of a darker colour, is a 
very common infect, living upon trees, and remark- 
able for it’s fwiftnefs. 

Thefe are the moft confiderable Acari; but fo 
numerous are their tribes, and fo widely are they 
diffeminated through animate and inanimate ob- 
jects, that neither the naturalift can enumerate them, 
nor the naked eye behold them. Myriads fwarm 
around, imperceptible to us: they float in our 
drink; overfpread our food and fruits; and, if con- 
tinually viewed with a microfcopic eye, would 
make us loath the choiceft viands, abjure the ne¢ta- 
reous cup, and naufeate the moft delicious produc- 
tions of nature. Even thofe infeéts which we call 
Acari, have likewife their Acari, endued with life 
and motion, and capable of enjoyments fuited to 
their refpeciive fpheres of aétion. 

- ACBAB. A bird of the Philippine iflands, ge- 
herally found in a wild ftate, and very much re- 


It is found chiefly — 
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fembling our common hen. It feeds on rice and 
other vegetables; but, being fhort-winded, and in- 
capable of taking long flights, is eafily caught. It 
is reckoned wholefome food, and is therefore often 
deftroyed. 

ACCIPENSER. In the Linnzan fyftem, a 
genus of fifh, of the order of nantes, and clafs of 
amphibia. The diftinguifhing characteriftics of 
this genus are, that the mouth 1s retraétile, and 
deftitute of teeth; and the gills have only one hole 
or aperture on each fide. 

Of this genus there are only three fpecies: the 
fturgeon, the Accipenfer ruthenus, and the hufo 
or ifinglafs-fith. 

A variety of difputes have originated among 
naturalifts, whether the fturio or fturgeon be the 
fame fifh with the Accipenfer; and what con- 
{tituted the difference between the Accipenfer and 
the filurus of the ancients: but the refult of the 
whole appears to be no more than this, that the 
Romans gave the name of Accipenfer to the ftur- 
geon which was caught in their own feas, and ufed 
frefh; and called that filurus which was imported 
in pickle from the coafts of Greece. 

ACCIPITER. The name of a whole order of 
birds, the general characteriftic of which is their 
having a hooked or aduncated beak. Of this or- 
der there are four genera; the vultur, falco, ftrix, 
and lanius; and feventy-eight different fpecies. 
See VuLture, Ow , Fatcon, and Hawk. 

ACCIPITER. A name given by Gellius and 
other ancient writers to the fifh ufually called mil- 
vus and lucerna. Artedi diftinguifhes it by the 
name of trigla with the head a little acculcated, 
and a fingular fin placed near thofe of the pectoral. 

ACEPHALOUS. A term given to fuch ani- 
mals as are either deftitute, or fuppofed to be defti- 
tute, of heads. ‘Thus the lumbricus latus, or joint- 
worm, was long imagined to be Acephalous; but 
Tulpius, and aiter him Fehr, difcovered that it 
did not poffefs this uncommon property; the for- 
mer, indeed, making it biceps, or two-headed. 
The ancient naturalifts, at the head of whom is Pliny, 
amufed themfelves with notions of Acephalous 
men and women, as well as Acephalous animals; 
but whether they applied the term by way of far- 
caf, or really thought fuch people exifted, remains 
unknown. Certain it is, that though by fome 
aberration of nature. there may have been Ace- 
phalous individuals, there never was, nor could be, 
a whole nation which poffeffed this fingularity. 

ACERINA, A name given by Pliny, and the 
old naturalifts, to the fifh called in modern times 
ceruna, and aurata fluviatilis; in Enelifh, the 
ruffe. This is unqueftionably a genuine fpecies 
of perch, and is diftinguifhed from other fifh of that. 
genus by having the dorfal fin fingle and the head 
cavernous. ; 

ACHAC. A Philippine bird, about the fize of 
acommonhen. The belly, breaft, and neck, are 
of a pale brown, and the back is of a dufky reddifh 
hue: the wings are principally compofed of blueifh 
ereen feathers of extraordinary beauty; the tail is 
white, fhort, and continually in motion; the eyes 
are black; the beak is of a thick, ftrong, obtufe 
ficure, tinged with black; the legs are reddifh, 
and the claws are black. This bird, which is pro- 
perly of the partridge kind, lives chiefly about the 
cultivated parts of the Philippine iflands, feeding 
on rice and other vegetables; and, when difturbed, 
feems to repeat the word ‘Phi! Phi!’ without 
intermiffion. 
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ACHALALACTLI. A beautiful American 
bird, remarkable for an annulus or ring of filvery 
whitenefs round it’sneck. It is nearly the fize of 
a pigeon; the beak is fharp, and about three fin- 
eers breadth long; the head is ornamented with a 
long creft of a blueifh black hue; the belly, and the 
under-fide of the wings, are white; the back, and 
the exterior part of the wings, like the creft, are of 
a blueith black, variegated with white fpots; andthe 
tail is partly black, and partly blue. ‘This bird is 
commonly feen near the lakes andrivers of Mexico, 
where it feeds on {mall fifh, which give it a dif 
agreeable flavour. 

ACHETA. A name given by the ancient natu- 
ralifts to the large fpecies of cicada; the nymphs 
of which they ufed to eat, and efteemed them de- 
licious food. 

ACHIAINUS. A term by which the ancients 
denoted a deer or ftag in the fecond year of it’s age. 
In the firft, they gave it the name of nebrus; in 
the third, it received the appellation of dicrotus; 
and that of ceraftes was continued ever after. 

ACICULAE. A term ufed by naturalifts to ex- 
prefs thofe fmall {pikes, or prickles, in the fhape of 
needles, with which nature has armed feveral qua- 
drupeds, as well as cruftaceous and teftaceous ani- 
mals. 

ACTTLI. The common Mexican name for the 
great-crefted diver, a bird common to Europe and 
America, and more ufually denominated by na- 
turalifts the lepus-aqueus, or water-hare. 

ACO. A name given to a Mediterranean fith; 
called alfo aquo, farachus, and farachinus. 

ACOLIN. - A bird of the partridge-kind com- 
mon in Cuba and Hifpaniola. It is about the fize 
of a ftarling; it’s legs and feet are of a pale green- 
ifh colour; it’s toes are very long; it’s breaft and 
belly are white; it’s beak is yellow, and longith; 
it’s head is fmall; it’s fides are fpotted with brown ; 
and it’s back and tail are of a dufky yellowifh 
brown. ‘The tail is very fhort; and both that and 
the back have fome black fpots, with narrow 
bars of white. This bird frequents the margins of 
lakes, where it is fuppofed to feed on flies, worms, 
and other infects ufually produced in a watery 
foil.. It is killed for it’s flefh, and is efteemed 
very agreeable food. 

ACONTIAS. A fpecies of ferpent, called alfo 
jaculum, or the dart-fnake, from the manner in 
which it vibrates it’s body. It’s motion is the 
fwifteft of any known reptile, and is performed by 
coiling itfelf upon it’s tail, and darting to it’s full 
extent; then, carrying it’s tail, as quick as lightning, 
to the head, coiling and darting again. In this 
‘nanner it proceeds with extreme rapidity, without 
ever quitting the ground. It has been generally 
believed that this ferpent poffefles the faculty of 
flying; and, indeed, it is frequently known to dart 
down from trees on it’s prey: but, if we confider 
the length and weaknefs of this animal, and the pe- 
euliar conformation of the vertebrze, in which all the 
junctures are formed to give motion, and none to 
give power, we cannot conceive by what means it 
canattain the faculty of fpringing from the ground. 
{t is found in Egypt, Lybia, and the Mediterra- 
nean iflands. It’s length is about three feet; it’s 
colour is a milky grey on the back, variegated 
with {mall black fpots, appearing like fo many 
eyes; and it’s belly is perfeCtly white. The neck 


is wholly black, and from that two milk-white . 


ftreams run all along the back to the tail; and the 
black fpots are each furrounded. with a circle of 
white. 
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ACORN. A genus of fhells, called lepas and 
balani by Linnaeus, of which naturalifts enumerate 
only a.few f{pecies, or families. The Acorn-thell is 
multivalvular, unequal, and fixed by a ftem, or 
feffil; the valves lie parallel to each other, and in 
a perpendicular pofition, contrary to that of all 
other valves, which lie horizontally. The in- 
clofed animal performs it’s neceffary funGtions by 
an aperture at the top; for the valves, being defti- 
tute of hinges, never open or feparate. It affixes 
itfelf to other bodies by the bottom, and is never 
found detached from fome folid body, fuch as 
larger fhells and ftones. 

The Britith coafts furnith fix different {pecies of 
Acorns, which the ingenious Mr. Pennant diftin- 
guifhes by the names of the common, fulcated, 
Cornifh, ftriated, bell, and anatiferous Acorns; fo 
called from the variations in their colour and con+ 
formation. 

The tentacula from this animal being feathered, 


; our credittous anceftors, both naturalifts and hif- 


torians, conceived the idea that it gave origin to a 
bird called the barnacle-goofe. So long did this 


. opinion prevail, that we find, in the Philofophical 


‘Franfactions of this country, a grave account of it’s 


. transformation into a bird; which gave the late Dr. 


Hull an opportunity, in his difpute with the Royal 
Society, of expofing the credulity of that refpecta- 
ble body, and their too great love of the marvel- 
lous. As it may be amufing to infpeét the philo- 
fophy of our progenitors, we fhall tranferibe the 
following ridiculous account from Gerard. 

‘ What our eyes have feen, and hands touched, 
we fhall declare. There is a fmallifland in Lan- 
cafhire, called the Pile of Foulders, wherein are 
found the broken pieces of old and bruifed thips, 
fome whereof have been caft thither by fhipwreck ; 
and alfo the trunks and bodies, with the branches, 
ef old and rotten trees, caft up there likewile; 
whereon 1s found a certain ipume, or froth, that in 
time breedeth unto certain fhells, in fhape like’ 
thofe of the mutcle, but fharper pointed, and of a 
whitifh colour; wherein is contained athing inform 
like a lace of filk, finely woven, as it were, toge- 
ther, of a whitifh colour; one end whereof is fa- 
ftened unto the infide of the fhell, even as the fith 
of oyfters and mufcles are; the other end is made 
faft unto the belly of a rude mafs, or lump, which in 
time cometh to the fhape and form of a bird. 
When it is perfeétly formed, the fhell gapeth open, 
and the firft thing that appeareth is the- lace or 
ftring; next come the legs of the bird hanging 
out; and, as it groweth greater, 1t openeth the 
thell by degrees, till at length it is all come forth, 
and hangeth only by the bill: in fhort fpace af- 
ter it cometh to full maturity, and falleth into 
the fea, where it gathereth feathers, and groweth 
to a fowl bigger than a mallard, and leffer than a 
goofe; having black legs, and bill or beak, and fea~ 
thers black and white, fpotted in fuch manner as 
is our magpye, Called in fome places a pie-annet, 
which the people of Lancafhire call by no other’ 
name than a tree-goofe; which place aforefaid,. 
and all thofe parts adjoining,. do fo: much. abound’ 
therewith, that one of the beft is bought for three-: 
pence. For the truth hereof, if any doubt, may- it 
pleafe them to repair unto me, and I fhall fatisfy 
them by the teftimony of good witneffes.’ | 

ACTINIA. A genus of fea-animals of the 
order of the gymnarthria, naturally of a cylindric 


fhape, but of a variable fioure: the tentacula are 
Pe, gS 


' very numerous, and arranged in feveral feries round: 


the 
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the mouth, which is placed at one extremity of the 
body, and is furnifhed with crooked teeth. The 
tentacula are in a continual vibratory motion, and 
by that means draw fmall animals into it’s mouth 
for food. The animal is equally thick in all it’s 
parts, and about half an inch in length; the tail is 
trifurcated, or terminating in three points; the co- 
lour is a pale fleth, except the tentacula, which 
have a beautiful variety of hues, and form, when 
oper, a radiated angular circumference, like a beau- 
tiful flower with a fmooth polygonal difc: It 
lodges in little cavities of rocks, and of the larger 
fea-plants of the ftony kind; and is found on the 
coaits of the American iflands, of various {pecies, 
differing from each other in fhape, fize, and co- 
four. In the Linnzan fyftem, this animal is made 
a genus of the mollufca order of worms, including 
five fpecies: the ftalky, fulcated, ftudded, button, 
and cinque-foil ; all which are found on the coafts 
of the Britifh ifles. See Anemonttss. 

ACUS. A:long flender fea-fith, of which there 
are two fpecies, a larger and a {malier, common in 
the Mediterranean. It 1s called by the Venetian 
filhermen bifcia; that is, the viper-fifh. The larger 
fpecies is often a cubit long, and about the thick- 
nefs of a finger; the fnout is long, tubular, and 
only open at the end; the mouth 1s of a ftrange fi- 
gure, opening upwards at the extremity of the 
fnout; and the eyes are prominent. From the 
head to the anus it is of an hexagonal figure, and 
from the anus to the tail it is {quare: the anus is 
placed nearly in the centre of the body, near which 
is a large longitudinal fiffure for the eggs of the fe- 
male. In all thefe refpects, it bears a {trong afi- 
nity to the hippocanpus. It has two fins at the 
pills, and another on the back’; each of which is ex- 
tremely fimall, and, the laft in particular, is fcarce 
difcernible, unlefs when the fifh is in aétual mo- 
tion. The tail is afmall fingle fin; thefkin is hard 
and variegated; and the quantity of flefh is fo fmall, 
that the fifth is not regarded as worth eating. 

ACUS is likewife ufed by fome authors to fig- 
nify the belone, or paphix; in Englifh, the gar- 
fifh; and, by fome, the horn-fifh. The two dif- 
tinét kinds underftood by this indefinite term are 
diftinguifhed by the names of the authors who firft 
noticed them; the tobacco-pipe fifh, or that with 
the tubular nofe, being called the Acus of Ariftotle ; 
and the gar-fifh, or that with the horizontal open 
mouth, the Acus of Oppian. This laft is not 
very different in fhapé from the former; being 
long and flender, with a round back, a flat belly, 
avery long nofe or fnout fharp and pointed, and 
a flat head. The back is of a greenith colour, and 
the fides and belly are of a filvery white; the head 
is of a blucifh green, and an obfcurely dotted pur- 
ple line runs along the back; the under-jaw is lon- 
ger than the upper, and both arethick fet with fharp 
teeth. It has only one back fin, and a forked tail. 

Bellonius defcribes another {pecies of this fith, 
confiderably larger than the common one, {caly, 
and furnifhed with broader teeth; whereas the 
‘common one has either no fcales, or they are ex- 
tremely minute. The dotted dorfal line, how- 
ever, has been affirmed by fome to be a fingle row 
of fcales, and thefe perfons contend that the fifth 
has no other, 

ADDER. A venomous reptile of the ferpent 
kind, fometimes confounded with the “afp; but 
more ufually known by the name of the viper. 
See Viper. _ 

The diftinguifhing charaCteriftics between the 
adder and the {nake are, that the former is much 
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fhorter in proportion to it’s bignefs, efpecially be- 
low the vent; that it is marked on the back with 
black lines or fpots, which the fnake wants; that 
it’s belly is blackifh, and of one colour, whereas 
the {nake is party-coloured, of a pale yellow and 
blue; that it never attains to the fize of a fnake; 
and, laftly, that it is viviparous, whereas the fnake 
is oviparous. : 

ADDER, SEA. The Englifh name of a fpe- 
cies of fyngnathus, with a round body, deftitute of 
tail or pectoral fins. 

ADDER, WATER. A name fometimes ap- 
plied to the natrix. See Narrix. | 

ADEL. A name given by fome nations to the 
lavaretus, or albula nobilis. Thefe, indeed, are 
ufually treated of by naturalifts as two different 
kinds of fifth; but Artedi contends that they are 
the fame fpecies, and diftinguifhes them by the 
name of the coregonus with the tipper jaw flat; 
and longer than the under, and with fourteen rays 
in the back fin. ; 

ADMIRABLE. A {fpecies of butterfly gene- 
rally frequenting the great flinging nettle, on which 
the female commonly lays her eggs; in doing which 
the flies from one nettle to another, depofiting her 
eggs fingly, one on a leaf, and at fuch diftances 
from each other, that fometimes her ftore of eggs 
will be extended over feveral fields: Nature pro- 
bably directs her to this method, as a more certain 
fecurity for the prefervation of the fpecies; and 
fo attentive is fhe to the fafety of her young brood, 
that fhe often fecretes herfelf among the nettles; 
in order to examine if they are frequented by ants, 
or other creatures deftructive to caterpillars, be- 
fore fhe ventures to depofit a fingle ege. 

No fooner is the egg hatched, than the young 
caterpillar, being of a very tender nature, begins 
to feek a place of fecurity; and to keep itfelf from 
the injuries of the weather, as well asthe ichneumon, 
of which it feems to live in conftant apprehenfion. 
It enclofes itfelf in a leaf of the nettle, by drawing 
it’s edges together with the fine filken threads it 
contains; and, being lodged in fecurity, feeds on 
that part of the leaf which is next the ftalk, till 
having confumed the greateft part of the leaf, it 
fhifts it’s fkin, and forfakes it’s ruined habitation, 
to go in fearch of a place proper fora new one. In 
this manner the caterpillar proceeds, till one leaf is 
no longer able to contain it, when it creeps up to- 
wards the top of the nettle, and {pins itfelf up within 
the leaves, after eating the ftalk almoft through. _ 
Sometimes, indeed, it may be found drawing the 
tops of two contiguous nettles together; and it of- 
ten. happening that fome one nettle which may be 
wanted to compofe the habitation, is at too great a 
diftance, on fuch occafions the caterpillar inftinc- 
tively confumes the ftalk on the farther fide, that it 
may more readily incline to it’s purpofe. 

To find this caterpillar, it is only neceflary to ex- 
amine fuch nettles as have their tops bending with 
their leaves, and withered. This is done by the 
caterpillar of the Admirable; and, among the dead 
leaves, it’s {pinning, and probably the chryfalis, may 
be found, as it feldom begins to work till ready for 
it’s transformation, which happens generally about 
the beginning of Augutt. 

.The caterpillars affume various colours: fomé 
appearing of a light yellow, or amber colour; and 
others almoft black. The younger caterpillars, how- 
ever, are black, freckled with fmall yellow {pots. 
When properly fed, the caterpillar generally af- 
fixes itfelf to it’s {pinning by means of it’s tail, 
and changes to the chryfalis, though fometimes it 

may 
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may be found hanging openly under a leaf, or any 
other convenient fhelter. Why it changes 4n this 
naked and expofed ftate, contrary to it’s ufual prac- 
tice of concealing itfelf, is not eafily accounted for; 
but the moft probable reafon is, that the earwigs, 
which get into it’s inclofures in great numbers, 
oblige it to retire; and, being near the time of it’s 
transformation, it is too feeble to make a freth co- 
verture, and confequently remains in an expofed 
itate. 

The chryfalis is of a beautiful pearl colour, co- 
vered with a fine bloom reprefenting that on the 
plum. But the chryfalides which bear this ap- 
pearance, are only fuch as are found in the fields; 
for thofe produced from caterpillars fed in houfes, 
are of a dirty brown, though fometimes embel- 
lifhed with fmall golden fpots. The chryfalis ftate 
takes up a period of twenty-one days, and then ap- 
pears the Admirable Fly; fo denominated from it’s 
beautiful variety of colours. The female is larger 
than the male, and may be known by an addi- 
tional white fpot fituated in the red part of the fu- 
perior wings. It frequents folitary lanes, and places 
over-run with brambles, on the bloffoms of which 
it continually fettles. Itis extremely quick-fighted, 
timid, and f{wift of wing; and, when purfued, ge- 
nerally takes fhelter in forme lofty tree, where it 
remains till it conceives the danger is paft. 

ADMIRABLE, WHITE. This beautiful in- 
fect has very feldom been difcovered in a caterpil- 
Jar ftate in this kingdom, though the fly may be 
caught in the woods, in the latter end of June 
and the beginning of July. It flies with great ra- 


pidity, often fkimming lke a fwallow, and feems | 
to have a peculiar predilection for the leaves of | 


the oak. Sometimes it fettles on the ground, in 
fhady paths of the woods: itis, however, extremely 
timorous; and, when aware of it’s purfuer, darts over 
the tops of the higheft trees with inconceivable ve- 


locity, orfettles on the loftieft branches, from which 


It is not eafily diflodged. 


Though, as we have juft obferved, this infect | 


is not often found in a caterpillar ftate in Eng- 
land, it appears from the accounts of German na- 
turalifts, that it lays it’s eggs on the very tops of 
the higheft poplars, where the young are hatched, 
and remain during the winter in the caterpillar 
ftate, fecuring themfelves by their webs; that in 
the {pring they feed again, when awakened by the 
genial heat of the fun from their dormant ftate; 
and, becoming full fed in the beginning of June, 
change to the chryfalis; when, towards the end of 


June, the White Admirable, fo much efteemed by | 


aurelians, is produced. 
ADMIRAL. A very beautiful and precious 
fhell of the voluta kind, of which the curious enu- 


merate four fpecies: the Grand Admiral, the Vice - 


Admiral, the Orange or Rear Admiral, and the 
Extra Admiral. 

The firft of thefe is held in fuch high eftimation, 
that a fingle fhell has been fold in Holland for five 
hundred florins. It’s colour is a very elegant and 
fhining white enamel, variegated with yellow 
bands, reprefenting, in fome meafure, the colours 
of the flag of a man of war at fea, from which fan- 


cied refemblance it obtained it’s name. The fhape | 


is peculiarly curious, and the elegance about the 
head is almoft inconceivable, the clavicle being ex- 
erted. Along the centre of the large yellow band 
in this fhell, runs a beautiful denticulated line, 
which is it’s diftinguifhing chara¢teriftic. _ 

The Vice Admiral is likewife a very valuable 
fhell; but the conformation of the head is lefs ele- 
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gant than that of the Grand Admiral; and it’s 
broad band- wants the denticulated line which 
diftinguifhes the latter. 

-The Orange Admirai contains more yellow ftrie 
than the others; from which peculiarity it derives 
it’s name. 

The Extra Admiral has the fame form and bands 
as the former; but thefe bands, running into one — 
another, form’a mixed nebulous appearance, which 
confiderably varies in different fhells. 

ADONIS. A {mall fifth of the anguilliform 
kind, about fix inches long, of a cylindric fhape; 
and a golden colour intermixed with a greenifh 
hue, and fometimes a- reddifh one. A white 
ftraight line runs on each fide from the gills to the 
tail; the gills are remarkably fmall, which has in- 
duced fome fuperficial obfervers to conclude that 
it was deftitute of any; however, from a minute 
examination, the contrary appears to be the fa@. ~ 
It is remarkable for fleeping on the furface of the 
waters, and near the fhores; and Rondeletius af— 
firms, that he has even feen it repofing on the dry 
rocks. 

This fifh is alfo called exoczetus; and Ray fu- 
{pects it to be the fame with the exoczetus of Bel- 
lonius, or the gottorugine. 

ADOSCULATION. A term ufed by natu- 
ral hiftorians to exprefs a fpecies of copulation or 
impregnation by mere external contaét between 
the genitals of the two fexes without intromif- 
fion. Several kinds of birds, fifhes, and particu- 
larly fhell-fith, are impregnated by this method of 
generation. 

FEGLEFINUS. A name given by the gene- 
rality of authors tothe haddock, a well known fifh, 
of a middle nature between the cod and the whit- 
ing; called by others the onos, or afinus anti- 

uorum. See Happock. 

ZEGOCEPHALUS. The claffical name of 
the bird known in England by the appellation of 
the godwit or ftone-plover. 

AHOITULLA. AnEaftIndian ferpent, fre- 
quently found in the Ifland of Ceylon, of a very 
long and flender form, fometimes wholly green, 
and fometimes variegated green and white. It lives 
principally among trees and bufhes, and does not 
appear to be of a very venomous nature. 

ZELQUAPPE. A fifh of the muftela kind, 
the viviparous eelpout, called by fome muftela 
vivipara, aelpute, aclmoder, and aelmutter. Ic 
erows to about a foot in length; the fkin is per- 
fectly fmooth; the head and back are of a brownifh 
yellow, marked with blotches of black; the co- 
lour of the back becomes paler as it approaches 
towards the belly, and on the belly is quite 
whitifh. The head is fhaped like an eel, and there 
are four gills on each fide; the back-fin reaches 
the whole length of the body, terminating near the 
tail; and the belly-fin rifes at the anus, and reaches 
to the extremity of the fifh, ending in a fine, flen- 
der, and fomewhat reddifh tail. Befides thefe, it has 
two pair of fins: one at the bottom of the gills, 
which are rather broad; the other under the throat, 
which are very fine and flender. The young of 
this fpecies are often found alive in one fifh to the 
number of three hundred: .thefe are fometimes 
upwards of an inch in length, and will live after 
they are feparated from the parent ftock. 

fERICA. The claffical name given by Gaza 
and others to the common herring. 

FESALON. A fpecies of hawk of the long- 
winged race, called in Enelifh the merlin, It is 
the fmalleft of the hawk-kind, ufed in the eae 
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of hawking; being only about the fize of a black- 
bird. The beak is blue; the eyes are of a hazel 
colour; a wreath of whitifh yellow feathers ap- 
pears behind it’s head; the throat is white; and the 
back and wings are of a dufky blackifh brown. 
The larger wing-feathers are black, and marked 
with brown fpots; the tail is long, and variegated 
with tranfverfe ftreaks of black and whitifh brown; 
the breaft and belly are of a whitifh brown, varie- 
gated with blackifh brown fpots; and the legs are 
long and yellow. It preys on partridges, and every 
other bird over which it’s ftrength gives it an 
afcendancy. 

ZESCH. A name fometimes given to the 
grayling or tumbler, a fith of the truttaceous 
kind, called in Latin thymallus. 

ZESCHNA. A fpecies of water-fly, of an afh- 
colour, with four wings, and a long body hairy 
near the tail. 

FESCULAPII ANGUIS, or SNAKE OF 
ZESCULAPIUS. A harmlefs fpecies of ferpent, 
common in Spain, Italy, and other warm countries. 
In Italy it is fuffered to enter the houfes, and fre- 
quently afcendsthe bed where people repofe. This 
animal is of an oblong fhape, and about an ell in 
length. It is of a yellowifh colour, except on the 
back, where it is of a brownifh hue. Both jaws 
are armed with a number of very fharp teeth; and 
on the neck appear two {mall eminences, with an 
- empty fpace between them. 

ZETHIA. An ancient name given to one of 
the web-footed fpecies of fowls which the moderns 
fuppofe to be the utamania of Crete, or the com- 
mon auk or razor-bill. 

AFDELLES. A Cretan name for the fifh 
called at Rome donzellina and zigurella. It ap- 
pears to be the julis of antiquity; and, according 
to the Artedian zoology, is a fpecies of the labrus. 
Artedi diftinguifhes it from the others by the name 
of the palmar labrus with variegated fides and 
two large teeth in the fuperior jaw. 

AGNOS. A name given by Athenzeus, and 
many other Greek writers, to the fith called callio- 
nymus, or uranofcopus. It is a fpecies of the 
trachinus; and is diftinguifhed by Artedi from 
the reft of that genus, by the name of the trachi- 
nus with a great number of beards growing from 
the lower-jaw. 

AGONUS. A name ufed by the generality 
of authors to exprefs the fifh called by fome fa- 
rachus, and by others either chaleis or fardella. 
This fifh in many refpects refembles the alaufa 
or fhad, called the mother of herrings, but is con- 
fiderably {maller, never arriving at more than a 
foot in length; and is always ill-conditioned in 
fpring, but fat and plump in autumn. The dif- 
tin¢ctions, however, between it and the alaufa, if real, 
are fo very trifling, that the penetrating Ray, and 
many of the moft accurate naturalifts, fufpect it to 
be the fame fifh in a different ftate. 

AGOUTI. This animal feems to be a middle 
fpecies between the hare and the marmot, and bears 
fome rude refemblance to the hare and the rabbit 
in it’s form and manner of living, though fuffi- 
ciently different from both to require a particular 
defcription. It is found in great abundance 
throughout South America, and has been by fome 
denominated the rabbit of that continent; but 
though, in many refpects, it bears a ftrong affinity 
to the rabbit, it varies from it very effentially, and 
is moft unqueftionably an animal peculiar to the 
new world. The Agouti is about the fize of a rab- 
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bit, and has a head very much like that animal, 
except that the ears are confiderably fhorter. Tt 
alfo refembles the rabbit in the arched form of it’s 
back; in the hind-legs, which are longer than the 
fore; and in having four great cutting teeth, two 
above, and two below. The Agouti likewife differs 
from the rabbit in the nature of it’s hair, which is 
not fo foft and downy as the hair of that animal, 
but hard and briftly, like that of a young pig, and 
of a reddifh brown hue. It farther differs from 
the rabbit in the tail, which is fhorter, and entirely 
deftitute of hair. And, laftly, it differs from that 
animal in the number of it’s toes; having but 
three on the hind-feet, whereas the rabbit has 
five. All thefe diftinétions, however, do not mate- 
rially interfere with it’s general conformation, which 
refembles that of the rabbit; and hence moft tra- 
vellers have called it by that name. 

But the Agouti varies more effentially from 
the rabbit in it’s habitude and difpofition, than in 
it’s form. As it has the external covering of a 
hog, fo alfo it has it’s voracious appetite. It eats 
indifcriminately of, as well as takes pleafure in 
enawing and defacing, every thing which comes in 
it’s way ; and, when fatiated, conceals the remainder, 
like the dog and fox, for fome future occafion. 
When irritated, the hair of it’s back ftands ereé; 
and, like the rabbit, it ftrikes the ground very 
violently with it’s hind-feet. It does not dig a hole 
in the ground, but burrows in the holes of trees; 
and it’s ordinary food confifts of the roots peculiar 
to it’s native country, fuch as potatoes and yams, 
with thofe fruits which in Autumn fall from the 
trees. It ufesit’s fore-paws, like the fquirrel, to con- 
vey it’s food to it’s mouth: and, as it’s hind-feet are 
longeft, it runs very fwiftly on plain ground, or up- 
hill; but, on a defcent, it is in danger of falling. 
It’s fight is excellent, and it’s hearing inferior to 
that of no other animal; and, whenever it is whiftled 
to, it {tops to hearken. The flefh, when fat and well 
fed, is tolerable food, though it has a peculiar tafte, 
and is alittle tough. Buffon informs us, that the 
French drefs it in the fame way as they do a fuck- 
ing-pig; but the Englifh ferve itup with a pudding 
in it’s belly, like a hare. 

Whenever the Agouti is entangled in a fugar- 
ground where the canes ftand thick, it is eafily 
overtaken by the dogs ; for as it is embarraffed by 
every ftep it takes, a man may eafily catch it with- 
out any other affiftance. When in the open coun- 
try, 1t runs with amazing fpeed before the dogs, 
till it gains it’s retreat, within which it continues to_ 
hide itfelf till it is diflodged, and this is ufually per- 
formed. with extreme difficulty. Indeed, nothing 
but filling the hole with fmoke can force it out of 
it’s fhelter; for which purpofe the hunter burns 
faggots, or ftraw, at the entrance, and condu¢ts the 
{moke into it in fuch a manner as to fill the whole 
aperture. While this is performing, the poor ani- 
mal feems fenfible of it’s danger; and, by the 
moft plaintive cries, expreffes it’s terror: however, 
it feldom quits it’s hole till the laft extremity. At 
length, half fuffocated, it iffues out, and trufts 
once more to it’s fpeed for protection; but when 
{till purfued by the dogs, and incapable of making 
good it’s retreat, it turns on the hunters; and, 
with it’s hair briftling like a hog, and ftanding 
on it’s hind-feet, ic defends itfelf to the laft 
extremity with an obftinacy {carcely to be expected 
from fuch a feeble animal. Sometimes it will 
bite thofe who attempt to catch it, and wherever 
it fixes it’s teeth it is fure to take out the piece. 
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_. The cry of the Agouti, when difturbed or pro- 
voked; refembles that of a fucking-pig. If taken. 
young, it is €afily tamed, continues very tractable, 
and {feldom reverts to it’s original wildnefs. In it’s 
favage ftate, it ufually inhabits the woods, the moft 
unfrequented parts of which are chofen by the fe- 
male for the purpofe of bringing forth her young; 
where fhe prepares a bed of leaves and dry grafs, 
and generally produces two ata time. She breeds 
twice or thrice a year, carrying her young from 
one place to another, after the manner of the fe- 
line tribe. When they are three days old, the 
commonly lodges them in the hollow of a tree: 
where fhe fuckles them but a fhort time, as they 
are foon capable of providing for themfelves; from 
which we may naturally conclude that the Agouti 

is not very long-lived. 
AGRI. An order of quadrupeds deftitute 
ef teeth, but furnifhed with very long cylindric 


there are only two diftinét genera; the myrmeco- 
phaga, and the manis. 

AGUAPECACA. The name of a Brazilian 
bird of the moor-hen kind. It grows to the fize 
ef a pigeon, is very long-legged, and furnifhed 
with a beak like that of the gallinaceous tribe. 
It’s back, and the fuperior parts of it’s wings, are 
brown; and the neck, breaft, and belly, are of an 
iron-grey. In the extremity of each wing it has a 
fharp horn, or prickle, with which it defends it- 
felf from the injuries of it’s feathered companions. 

AHANIGER. A name given by fome au- 
thors to the fifh called by naturalifts acus vulga- 
ris, and by others the gar-fifh. The conforma- 
tion of this fifh, which is very long and flender, 
has.caufed it to be confounded with the fyngnathus, 
er tobacco-pipe fifh; but, when accurately ex- 
amined, it appears very different, that being a 
_ true fpecies of the fyngnathus, and this of the efox 
or pike. See Gar-FisH. . 

AHICCYATIL. An American ferpent, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the hemorrhous and 
rattle-fnake; but exceeding the former in magni- 
tude, and being deftitute of the rattle of the latter. 
It’s poifon, however, is as fubtle as that of any 
fpecies of the ferpent race; though capable of 
being expelled by the ufual antidotes. 

AIAIA. A Brazilian bird of the platea, or 
fpoonbill kind, called by the Portuguefe colhorado. 
In the fhape of it’s body, and the formation of it’s 
bill, it exaétly refembles the European {poonbill. 
It is of a pale, but very bright and gloffy flefh- 
colour, on the back and wings; while the other 
parts of the body are of a beautifully white. It is 
commonly feen near the Brazilian rivers; and is 
killed for the fake of it’s flefh, which is very pa- 
latable. 

AICUROUS. A Brazilian parrot, of fuperior 
magnitude to the generality of the fpecies, and 
one of the moft docile of that beautiful tribe. The 
head of this bird is variegated with yellow, red, 
and violet colours; the body is green; the tips of 
the wings are red; and the tail-feathers are long 
and yellow. This bird is too delicate to exift un- 
der a lefs favourable fky than that of it’s nativity, 
and is therefore feldom imported into Europe; 
though it’s amazing beauty and fagacity would 
render it a valuable addition to the fineft aviary. 
Clufius furnifhes us with an inftance of it’s prodi- 
gious underftanding in the following narration. 

* A certain Brazilian woman,’ fays he, ‘ wholived 
in a village two miles diftant from that in which we 


/ nerally known by the name of pudiano. 
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t refided, had @ patrot of this kind; which was the 
| wonder of the place.. It feemed endued with fuch 
 underftanding, as to difcern and comprehend what- 


ever fhe faid to it. As we fometimes ufed to pafs 


+ by that woman’s houfe, fhe ufed to call upon us 
| to ftop; promifing, if we gave her a comb, or a 
_ looking~glafs, that fhe would make her parrot fing 
_ and danee to entertain us. 
| requeft, as foon as fhe had pronounced fome words 


If we agreed to her 


to the bird, it began not only to leap and fkip 
upon the perch on which it ftood, but alfo to tallc 


| and to whiftle, and imitate the fhouts and excla- 
| mations of the Brazilians when they prepare for 
_ battle. In fhort, when the woman was pleafed to 
| make it fing, it fung; to dance, it danced. But 
_ if, contrary to our promife, we refufed to give the 


woman the little prefent agreed on, the parrot 


| feemed to fympathize in her refentment, and was 
| filent and immoveable; neither could we, by any 
tongues which fupply that defeét. Of this order f 


means, provoke it to move either foot or tongue.’ 
AIGRETTA. A name ufed by fome natural- 
ifts to exprefs a diftinét {pecies of heron, but which 


| feems to be no other than a fynonym of the gara 


giovane, or ardea alba minor, the {mall white heron. 
AIPIMIXIRA. An American fifh, more ge- 
This 
fifh, which is very fmall, and fhaped like the perch, 
has a purple back, with a yellow belly and fides. 
AJURU CATINGA. A Brazilian parrot of 


| the fize of a common pullet, entirely covered with 
| plumage of the moft vivid green. It’s eyes are of 


a fiery red, and the fkinny circle around them is 


| white; of which colour likewife are it’s beak and 
legs. 


AJURU CURAU. A Brazilian fpecies of 
parrot, of the fize and fhape of the common green 
parrot. Of this fpecies there are two kinds. The 
firft fpecies, which is extremely beautiful, has 2 
blue crown; the threat and fides of the head are 


| ofafine yellow; the reft of the body is of a lively 


ereen; the long-winged plumes are partly black, 
and partly yellow, having their tips variegated 
with blue and green; and the tail is edged with 
red, black, and blue. The other fpecies has the 
fame colours, but differently difpofed. It’s head 
is yellow, with a whitifh caft; the throat, and fides 
of the head about the eyes, are of a vivid yellow; 
and near the head there is a fea-green {pot. 
Exclufive of the above, there is alfo another 
fpecies, which poffeffes all the colours of the firft, 
but with an admixture of black about the head, a- 
yellow fpot on the crown, another of the fame co- 
lour below the eyes, and a blue one under the throat, 
AJURU PARA. A Brazilian {pecies of parrot 
of a finall fize. It’s whole plumage is of a moft 


. beautiful green colour; and it’s legs, beak, and 


circlets of the eyes, are of the pureft white. 
ALAUDA. A genus of the order of paferis, and 
clafs of aves, in the Linnean fyftem. See Lark. 
- ALBARDEOLA. A name given by many 
authors to the platea or fpoonbill. | 
ALBATROSS. One of the largeft and moft 
formidable birds of Africa and America, abound- 
ing particularly about the Cape of Good Hope, 
Cape Horn, and fome other places. Edwards, the 
ingenious ornithologift, thus defcribes the figure of 
the Albatrofs. The body ts rather larger than that 
of a pelican; and it’s wings when extended, are 
ten feet from tip to tip. The bill, which is fix 
inches long, isyellowifh, and terminates in a crook- 
ed point. The top of the head is of a bright brown; 
the back is of a dirty deep fpotted brown; the 
belly 


belly is white; and the toes, which are webbed, 
are of a flefh-colour. ; 

Such are the leading traits in the figure of this 
famous bird: but thefe alone give us a very im- 


perfeét infight into it’s hiftory and qualities; we — 
fhall therefore inveftigate it’s particular habits, — 


which render it a fubjet of fome importance to 
the {cience. 

The Albatrofs is one of the moft fierce and for- 
midable of the aquatic tribe; not only preying 
on fifh, but likewife on fuch fmall water-fow] as 
as it can take by furprize. It_preys, after the 
manner of all the gull tribe, on the wing; and 
chiefly purfues the flying-fifh, when driven from 
the ocean by the dolphin. In our northern feas, 
one dreary expanfe, ruffled by winds, and feemingly 
abandoned by every clafs of animated nature, pre- 
fents itfelf; but in the tropical feas, and the dif- 
tant icuthern latitudes, the fcene is filled with birds 
and fifhes purfuing and purfued. Every diffe- 
tent fpecies of the gull-kind is there feen hover- 
ing on the wing, and at an immenfe diftance from 
‘hore. The flying-fifh is continually rifing to 
elude it’s enemies in the deep; but, in efcaping 
one danger, it generally falls inco another equally 
fatal. Juft as it rifes, the dolphin is {cen to dart 
after it, though generally in vain; but the gull has 
more frequent fuccefs, and often catches it at it’s 
rife; wile the Albatrofs, purfuing the gull, com- 
peis it to rclinquifh it’s prey. Thus the whole 
horizon prefents one general fcene of rapacity and 

cunning, of ftratagem and evafion. 

« Asthe Aibatrofs,’ fays Wicquefort, ‘except when 
it breeds, lives entirely remote from land, fo it is 
often feen, as it fhould feem, repofing in the air. 
At night when it is prefled by flumber, it rifes into 
the clouds, as high as it can; where, putting it’s 
head under one wine, and beating the air with 
the other, it feems to enjoy it’s eafe. After fome 
time, however, the weicht of it’s body, only thus 
half fupported, brings it down; and it is then feen 
defcending, with a pretty accelerated motion, to- 
wards the furface of the deep: on this it again 
exerts itfelf to rife; and thus, alternately, afcends 
and defcends at it’s eafe. But, during thefe un- 
common flumbering flights, it frequently lofes it’s 
equilibrium; and, falling on the deck of fome fhip, 
becomes an eafy prey to the mariners.’ 

How far this account may correfpond with fim- 
ple truth, is difficult to determine; but certain it 
is, that few birds float-on the air with more fa- 
cility than the A'vatvofs, or are capable of fupport- 
ing themfelves a longer time in that element. 
It feems unconfcicus of the exceffes of fatigue; 
keeps hovering night and day on the wing, and 
always appears as if emaciated with hunger. 

Put though this bird may juitly be deemed one 
of the moft dreaded tyrants of the deep, it does not 
indifcriminately prey on every animal, and en- 
tirely relinguifh any affociation with other crea- 
tures. Berween the penquin and the Albatrofs 
there feems to be a peculiar affection: they are al- 
wavs {een to chufe the fame breeding places; 
wich are generally diftant unfrequented iflands, 
in which the ground flopes downward to the fea, 
the penquin being neither formed for flying nor 
climbing. In fuch fituations, their nefts are con- 
tiguous, as if they ftoodin need of mutual affiftance 
and protection. ‘The union preferved between 
thefe birds, and the regularity with which they 
build their nefts, are indeed aftonifhing. On the 
Falkland iflands, thofe bleak and defolate f{pots, 
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where thefe birds had long continued undifturbed, 
and in no refpeét, dreaded the encroachments of 
men, they feemed to make their habitations as 
convenient as if they expected them. to be per- 
manent: they built them with an amazing de- 
gree of uniformity, and their fociety refembled a 
regular plantation. In the middle, the Albatrofs 
raifed it’s neft, on heath-fticks and long-grafs, 
about two feet fronr the furface of the ground; 
and round this the penquins conftructed their in- 
ferior abodes, by making holes in the earth, the 
general proportion they obferved being that of eight 
penquins round one Albatrofs. But as thefe iflands 
are now more frequented than formerly, the pen- 
quin and the Albatrofs have forfaken them, and 
fought fome more obfcure retreat: a ftriking con- 
firmation of Buffon’s judicious remark, that the 
prefence of man not only deftroys the fociety of 
meaner animals, but likewife ferves to extinguifh 
their inftinéts. 4 is 

ALBELEN. A fifh of the truttaceous kind, 
called alfo albula, ftrongly refembling the ferra. 
It is caught in the German and other lakes, and 
commonly weighs from five to fix pounds, though 
fometimes it has been found to weigh twelve. 
The colour of the Albelen is a fine filvery white, 
with fome very pale ftriz. 

ALBORO. A name by which the erythrinus, 
a fmall red fifh caught in the Mediterranean, 
is commonly known in the Italian markets. 

ALBULA. A genus of fifhes of the trutta- 
ceous kind,  diftinguifhed by their being deftitute 
of teeth. 

ALBULA INDICA. A finall fith refembling 
a herring, caught on the oriental fhores, and called 
by the Dutch the wit-fifh. ore 

ALBULA NOBILIS. The claffical name of 
one of the truttaceous fpecies of fifh caught in 
the German lakes, and in thofe of various other 
countries. 

ALBURNUS. A frefh-water fith, commonly 
known in England by the name of the bleak. It 
is frequently caught in the Britifh rivers, as, well 
as in thofe of fome other European countries, and is 
efteemed agreeable food. It is a fpecies of the cy- 
prinus of Linnzeus; and is in the greateft perfec- 
tion during the month of September. See BLzak, 

ALBURNUS LACUSTRIS. A name er- 
roneoufly given by fome naturalifts to the ballerus 
of the ancients, or the pallerus and pleyfta of the 
moderns. | 

ALBUS PISCIS. The white-fifh; a name by 
which Salvian has called the capito lacuftus; and 
which feems to be the fame with the blue-chub; 
or, as it is more frequently called, the gontling, 
See GonTLING. 

ALCEDO. A genus of birds belonging to the 
order of pice, and comprehending fifteen fpecies. 
Their diftinguifhing characteriftics are, that the 
beak is triangular, thick, ftraight, and long; the 
tongue is fhort, flefhy, fmooth, and acute; and the 
feet are peculiarly formed for walking. 

ALCEDO VOCALIS. A name by which 
Bellonius, Aldrovandus, and fome other authors, 
have called the red fparrow. 

ALEC. A name applied by Gaza, in his com- 
mentaries on Ariftotle, to the fifth called by that 
author mainis, and by Ovid monerela. It feems to 
be of the fparus kind. 

ALIARBUCHA. The Arabian name for a 
large {pecies of rat common in that country; and 
which is reckoned pretty falubrious food, accord- 


ing 
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ing to Bochart, who conjectures it to be the fame 
as the fchaphanmen tioned in Leviticus xi. 5. and 
there pronounced unclean. , 

ALKA. See Auk. 

ALKUSSA. A Swedifh name for a fith called 
alfo by the fame people lake. Itis a fpecies of the 
filurus: and Artedi diftinguifhes it by the name 
of the filurus with only one cirrus or beard under 
the chin; whereas the common filurus, which is 
the glanus of the ancients, has four beards. 

ALLELOPHAGI. A term ufed by fome natu- 
ralifts to exprefs a peculiar genus of flies which 
feedon one another. They are thus called, to dif 
tinguifh them_from another clafs ftiled the hete- 
rophagi, from their feeding on different fubftances, 
and not on each other. 

ALLIGATOR. A very formidable and fe- 
rocious animal, generally confounded with the 
crocodile; with which, indeed, it agrees in every 
effential property. This animal, which is placed at 
a happy diftance from the more populous regions 
of Europe is only formidable in thofe countries 
where there are but few inhabitants. In the more 
cultivated parts of the earth, the large and 'fero- 
cious tribes of animals are feldom feen; where their 
appearance would rouze a whole country at once 
to oppofe their force, probably at the expence of 
many lives. Hence the crocodile, which was 
once fo terrible along the banks of the Nile, is 
now far lefs common than in ancient times. The 
arts of mankind, which were naturally firft applied 
for the means of prefervation, have in a great mea- 
fure triumphed over this formidable enemy; and 
though it fometimes makes it appearance in Egypr, 
it is comparatively feeble, and divefted of it’s 
ferocity. To fee this animal in all it’s native 
terrors, grown to a furprizing magnitude, propa- 
gated in numbers, and committing acts of perpe- 
tual devaftation; it is neceffary to fearch the unin- 
habited regions of Africa and America, to trace 
thofe prodigious rivers which devolve their ftreams 
through defolate and extenfive realms, where the 
arts of civilization have never penetrated, where 
force alone conftitutes diftin¢ction, and the favages 
of nature exert their ftrength with confidence, be- 
caufe with fecurity. A confiderable way up the 
River of the Amazons, the Niger, or the Nile, 
thefe animals are numerous and terrible, being 
frequently from eighteen to twenty-five feet in 
length, and fometimes lying as clofe together as a 
raft of timber on the Thames; where they in- 
dolently bafk on the furface, regardlefs of the ap- 
proach of enemies; fince, from repeated trials of 
their power, they have found none whom they 
were unable to conquer. 

We have before hinted, that the crocodile, pro- 
perly fo called, and the cayman or Alligator, are 
nearly the fame. Travellers, indeed, rather than 
nature, have made a diftinétion between them; for, 
in their general appearance, nature, and conforma- 
tion, they are entirely the fame. The ufual dif- 
tinctions, however, between the crocodile and 
Alligator, are the following. The body of the croce- 
dile is more flender than that of the Alligator; it’s 
fnout running off tapering from the forehead, like 
that of a greyhound, while the Alligator’s is 
indented like the nofe of a lap-dog. The cro- 
codile has a much wider fwallow, and is afh- 
coloured; the Alligator is black, varied with white, 
and generally deemed lefs mifchievous. Thefe 
diftinctions, however, are very flight, and can only 
be regarded as minute variations, which the dif- 


pee 
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ference of foil and climate may effeé in the fame 
{fpecies. ‘The common length of the Alligator is 
about eighteen or twenty feet; however, fome 
have been found to meafure thirty feet from the 
tip of the fnout to the end of the tail. The Je- 
fuits at Siam diffeéted one of the common dimen- 
fions; and, as the defcription given both of it’s 
external appearance, and internal conformation, is 
probably the moft accurate of any to be met with, 
we fhall take the liberty to fubjoin it. 

This animal, it appears, was eighteen feet and 
a half, French meafure, in length; of which the 
tail was no lefs than five feet and a half, and the 
head and neck about two feet and a half lone. 
The fore-legs had the fame parts and form as the 
arms of a man, both internally and externally. 
The hands, if they may be fo called, had five fin- 
gers; the two laft of which were deftitute of nails, 
and terminated conically. The hinder-legs, in- 
cluding the thighs and paws, were two feet two 
inches long. The paws, from the joints to the 
extremities of the longeft claws, were above nine 
inghes long: they were divided into four toes, of 


-which three: were armed with large claws, the 


longeft of which was an inch an half; and thefe 
toes were united by membranes like thofe of web- 
footed fowls, but of a much ftronger fubftance. 
The head was long, and had a little rifing at the 
top; but the reft of it was flat, and efpecially to- 
wards the extremity of the jaws; and it-was co- 
vered by a fkin which adhered firmly to the {cull 
and jaws. The fcull was rough, and indented in 
feveral places; and about the centre of the fore- 
head were two bony crefts two inches high, 
The fcull between thefe two crefts was muf- 
quet proof; for, on trial, a ball marked it but 
flightly. The eye was very {mall in proportion to 
the reft of the body; and was fo placed within it’s 
orbit, that the exterior part, when the lid was fhut, 
was only an inch long, and the line ran pa- 
rallel to the opening of the jaws. It was protected 
by a double lid, one within and another without: 
that within refembling the ni€titating membrane in 
birds, was folded in the great corner of the eye, 
and had a motion towards the tail; but being 
tranfparent, it guarded the eye without interrupt- 
ing the fight. The iris was very large in propor- 
tion to the globe of the eye, and of a yellowifh 
grey colour. Above the eye was placed the ear, 
which opened downwards as if by a kind of {pring, 
by means of a folid, thick, cartilaginous fubitance. 
The nofe was placed in the middle of the upper- - 
jaw, near an inch from it’s extremity, and was per- 
fectly round and flat, being near two inches in dia- 
meter, of a black, foft, fpongy fubftance, not very 
diffimilar to the nofe of a dog; and the jaws feemed 
to be locked one within another. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth, than the generally re- 
cetved opinion, that the lower-jaw is incapable of 
motion: it moves like the under-jaw in all other 
animals; while the upper is fixed to the fcull, and 
abfolutely immoveable. This animal had twenty- 
feven cutting teeth in the upper-jaw, and fifteen 
in the lower, with feveral interftices between them; 
they were thick at the root, but fharp towards the 


point, being~all of different fizes, except ten large 


hooked ones, fix of which were in the lower-jaw, 
and four in the upper. The mouth was fifteen 
inches long; and, where broadeft, eight and a half: 
the diftance between the two jaws, when fuily ex- 
tended, being fifteen inches and a half; a {pace 
wide enough to admit the entire body of a man. 

The 
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The colour of the body was of a dark brown on 
the upper part, and of a whitifh citron below, with 
large {pots of both thefe colours on the fides. The 
fhoulders, to the very extremity of the tail, were 
covered with fifty-two large {quare {cales difpofed 
like parallel girdles; but, towards the tail, the 
diftance between thefe circles increafed. The 
creature was not only covered with thefe, but alfo 


with a coat of armour; which, however, was not | 


proof againft a mufquet-ball, as had been gene- 
rally believed: yet it muft be confeffed, that the 
attitudesin which the animal was placed might 
contribute to render it more vulnerable; for, pro- 
bably, had the ball ftruck obliquely againft the 
fhell, it would have turned off. Thofe parts of the 
girdles which were beneath the belly had a whitifh 
hue, and were compofed of fcales of various 
fhapes, but not fo hard as thofe on the back. 

With regard to the internal conformation of the 
animal, the gullet was large in proportion to the 
mouth; and a ball of wood as large as a man’s 
head was paffed up and down with facility. The 
euts were comparatively fhort, not being fo long 
as the creature’s body. The tongue, which fome 
naturalifts have falfely afferted this animal was not 
poffefied of, confifted of a thick, fpongy, foft fleth, 
ftrongly conneéted with the inferior jaw. The 
heart was about the fize of a caltf’s, and of a bright 
red colour, the blood paffing as well through the 
veins to the aorta as into the lungs. There was 
no bladder; but the kidneys were furnifhed with 
a duét to the anus, by which the urine was dif- 
charged. The back-bone was compofed of fixty- 
two joints; which, though very clofely united, 
had fufficient play to enable the animal to bend 
like a bow to the right and left; fo that what 
we have been told of efcaping the creature’s vora- 
cious jaws, by declining from the right line, and 

of the animal’s not being able to wheel about rea- 
dily after it’s prey, feems to be entirely fabulous. 
On the contrary, it is probable, that the Alligator 
can.turn with the utmoft facility; for the joints of 
it’s back are not lefs pliant than thofe of other ani- 
mals, which we know, by experience, can wheel 
about very nimbly when they pleate. 

Such is the genuine account of the figure and 
conformation of this dreaded animal, which depo- 
pulates countries, and renders the moft beautiful 
rivers dangerous, and even deferted. It has been 
feen in fome places for hours, and even days, bafk- 
ing in the fun, and apparently motionlefs; fo that 


_ the unwary traveller might eafily miftake it for the. 


trunk of a tree covered with a rough and dry bark: 
but this miftake would probably be attended 
with the moft fatal confequences, if not timely 
difcovered; for the feemingly torpid animal, on 
the near approach of any living creature, inftantly 
darts on it with inconceivable fwiftnefs, and 
precipitates it to the bottom of the river. During 
inundations, this unwelcome vifitant fometimes 
enters a cottage, and feizes the firft animal it fees; 
nor are inftances very unfrequent of it’s having 
dragged a man out of a canoe, in the view of his 
companions, who vainly exerted their endeavours 
to fave him. 

The Alligator is prodigioufly ftrong ; and it’s 
arms, both offenfive and defenfive, are entirely ir- 
refiftible. The fhortnefs of it’s legs; the confor- 
mation of the back-bone; the mufcles of the fore 
and hinder legs; and, in fhort, it’s whole frame; are 
calculated for amazing force. It’s teeth are fharp, 
numerous, and formidable; it’s claws are long, 
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and tenacious; but it’s principal inftrument of de- 
{truction is it’s tail, with a fingle blow of which it 
is capable of overturning a common canoe. It’s 
proper element is the water, and there it 1s by 
far the moft deftru€tive; neverthelefs, it is likewife 
very terrible by land: it feldom, however, unlefs 
when prefled by hunger, or with a view of depofit- 
ing it’s eges, quits it’s native element. It ufually 
floats along the furface, and feizes whatever animals 
come within it’s reach; but, this method failing, it 
is then compelled to venture near the fhore, where 
it conceals itfelf among the fedges, in expectation 
of fome land animal, the dog, the bull, the tiger, or 
even man himfelf, coming to drink. Asthe devoted 
victim approaches, nothing of the infidious de- 
ftroyer is to be feen; nor is the retreat of the former 
often meditated till itis too late. The voracious ani- 
mal inftantly fprings on it’s prey, with much more 
agility than might reafonably be expected from 
fuch an unwieldy creature; and, having fecured it 
with it’s teeth and claws, inftantly plunges into the 
water, and drags it to the bottom, where it is de- 
voured at it’s leifure. Sometimes, however, the 
animal which the Alligator has thus furprized 
and feized, efcapes from it’s grafp in a wounded 
{tate: in that cafe the tyrant purfues it with all it’s 
might, and often feizes it a fecond time; for, 
though heavy to external appearance, the Alligator 
runs with amazing celerity. It often ventures 
halfa mile from the bank of the river; and, having 
regained it’s prey, returns with it to the river-fide, 
where it feafts in perfect fecurity. 

In it’s depredations along the banks, it fome- 
times happens that the Alligator feizes on an ani- 
mal as formidable as itfelf, and meets with a defpe- 
rate refiftance. The tiger and the Alligator, in par- 
ticular, have frequent contefts. A parching thirft, 
with which all animals of the tiger kind are conti- 
nually affected, keeps them in the vicinity of great 
rivers, whither they very frequently defcend to 
drink. On thefe occafions they fometimes meet 
with the Alligator; and, the inftant they find them- 
felves affaulted, they turn about with prodigious 
agility, and force their claws into the eyes of the 
affailant, who immediately plunges with it’s fierce 
antagonift into the river, where the ftrugele con- 
tinues till the tiger fubmits to a watery death. 

In this manner the Alligator feizes and deftroys 
all animals, and is therefore equally dreaded by all. 
Man alone, who can unite reafon with ftrength, 
feems capable of combating this animal with fuc- 
cefs. Labat affures us, that a negro, with no 
other weapon than a knife in his right-hand, and 
a cow’s hide wrapped round his left, will boldly 
venture to attack this animal, even in it’s own ele- 
ment. Whenever he approaches the Alligator, 
he prefents his left-arm with it’s contents, which 
the animal greedily attempts to fwallow; but the 
hide fticking in it’s throat, the negro takes that op- 
portunity of giving it feveral ftabs under the 
lower-jaw with his knife; and the water rufhing 
in at it’s mouth, which is held open involuntarily, 
the creature is foon {welled to fuch an enormous 
fize, that it’s animal functions are entirely fu- 
{pended. 

In Siam, Alligators, or crocodiles, (which terms 
may be ufedindifcriminately) are frequently caught 
by the natives. In that empire, where the largeft as 
well as moft formidable animals abound, the in- 
habitants feem particularly fond of fignalizing 
their bravery by deftroying them. They are ex- 
tremely fuccefsful in taming the elephant; nor are 

they 
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théy at all lefs fortunate in their attacks on the 
Alligator. In order to catch that animal, they 
throw three or four {trong nets acrofs fome river, 
at proper diftances from one another; fo that if 
the Alligator breaks through the firft, 1tmay poffi- 
bly be entangled by one of the next. When it 
firft feels itfelf entangled in the net, it exerts it’s 
tail, the grand inftrument of it’s ftrength, with it’s 
utmoftforce; but, after many unavailing ftrugeles, 
it’s force is at laft exhaufted. The natives then ap- 
proach their captive in boats, and continue to pierce 
it with fharp weapons in the moft tender parts, till 
it becomes enfeebled through lofs of blood. When 
it’s motion feems wholly to ceafe, they begin to 
tie up it’s mouth with a cord; and to faften it’s 
head to it’s tail, by bending the body like a 
bow. However, they do not then confider them- 
felves as perfectly fecure from it’s fury; and, for 
their greater fafety, they tie all it’s feet to the top 
of the back. ‘Thefe precautions are effentially 
neceflary; for, were they omitted, the animal would 
in general foon recover ftrength enough amply to 
revenge the injury it had received. 

The Alligator, when thus fubdued by the taming 
arts of man, or bred up from it’s infancy, is often 
ufed for the diverfion and entertainment of the gran- 
dees of the eaft. It is fometimes managed like a 
horfe; and, a curb being put into it’s mouth, it is 
obliged to fubmit to the pleafure of it’s rider; and, 
though aukwardly formed for a beaft of burden, 
it proceeds with a degree of fwiftnefs not much 
inferior to that of fome of our own lefs unwieldy 
animals. 

The Alligator is frequently caught in the Afri- 
can rivers, by the natives, after the fame manner 
as the fhark by Europeans. ‘They fet out on thefe 
expeditions in large boats; and, affixing a piece 
of beef to a hook, with a ftrong line, the animal 
no fooner feizes and fwallows the bait, than it is 
drawn along, floundering and ftruggling, till quite 
exhaufted. It is then pierced inthe tendereft parts 
of the belly; and, after having received a fuffici- 
ent number of wounds, the creature is dragged 
afhore. ; 

In other parts of the world, as well as in Siam, 
the Alligator forms an obje& of favage grandeur 
near the regal habitations. Philipsinforms us, that 
at Sabi, on the Slave coaft, there are two ponds 
near the royal palace, in which crocodiles are bred 
in the fame manner as carp in Europe. 

Hitherto we have been defcribing the Alliga- 
tor of defart regions, or climes at beft but little 
explored, where native liberty fublimes it’s rage, 
and every thing endued with life is obnoxious to 
it’s rapacity; but in Egypt, and in other coun- 
tries Jong peopled, where the inhabitants have 
received fome degree of civilization, and the ri- 
vers are well frequented, this animal is folitary 
and timid. So far from venturing to attack the 
human fpecies with unprovoked infolence, it finks 
at the approach of man, with the utmoft precipi- 
tation, and declines the conteft, as if fenfible of 
his fuperior force. 

Through the whole order of irrational animals, 
a contempt for mankind prevails, till they have 
experienced his irrefiftible powers. The lion and 
the tiger among beafts, the whale among fifhes, 
and the albatrofs and the penquin among birds, 


at firft encounter man without dread or apprehen-~ 


fion; but- no fooner do they feel his power, than 
they acknowledge his fuperiority, and feek for 
fhelter in the deepeft recefles of nature, This 
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may account fon the various and contradi€tory 
accounts which travellers at different periods have 
given us of the crocodile and the Alligator: fome 
depicting them as harmlefs and timid; as ever 
avoiding the fight of man, and preying only on 
fifhes; while others rank them among the de- 
{troyers of nature, afcribe prodigious ftreneth and 
malignity to them, and reprefent them as the in- 
veterate enemies of the human race, whofe flefh 
they prefer to any other. Different, however, as 
thefe accounts are, they are both equally true: for, 
wherever the Alligator has long reigned unmolefted 
and fecure, it is there favage, bold, and dangerous; 
and wherever it has been harraffed by mankind, it’s 
retreats invaded, and it’s companions deftroyed, 
there it becomes timorous, and forgets it’s native 
rage. Indeed, in fome countries, this animal, in- 
ftead of being formidable, is not only inoffenfive, 
but even cherifhed and admired. In the River San 
Domingo, the Alligators are the moft harmlefs- 
creatures in nature; the children play with them, 
ride upon their backs, and even beat them, with- 
out receiving the fmalleft injury. 

The mufky fmell of thefe animals may proba- 
bly render them grateful to the favages of that 
part of Africa; and, indeed, they are often known 
to cut off the parts of the Alligator which con- 
tain the mufk, and to wear them about their per- _ 
fons as the choiceft perfume. Travellers are not 
agreed where thefe mufk-bags are fituated; fome 
placing them in the ears, and others in the parts 
of generation: the moft probable opinion is, that 
this mufky fubftance is contained in the glands 
of the arms and iegs. But from whatfoever part 
of the body this odour proceeds, it is very ftrong 
and powerful, tin@turing the flefh of the whole 
body of the animal with it’s cafte and fmell. The 
Alligator’s flefh, at beft, is but very indifferent 
food; and, unlefs the mufk-bags are feparated 
from it, is almoft intolerable. Even the negroes 
themfelves can {fcarcely digeft the flefh, but the 
ege is by them efteem a moft delicious morfel. 

Among the moft favage nations there is always 
fome degree of epicurifm to be met with; and 
thofe who poflefs this quality {pare neither pains 
nor danger to procure their favourite repaft: for 
this reafon, they often watch the place where the 
Alligator comes to depofit it’s eggs, and feize on 
the booty the inftant they can take it with fafety. 
The Alligator always breeds near frefh-water ri- 
vers; and though it is fometimes found in the fea, 
that may rather be confidered as a place of excur- 
fion than of abode. It produces it’s young by 
egas, as has been already hinted; and for this pur- 
pofe the female chufes a place by the fide of -a 
river, or fome frefh-water lake, in which to de- 
pofit her brood. She always feeks out an exten- 
five fandy fhore, where fhe may dig a hole without 
danger of detection. ‘The fhore mutt alfo be 
fmooth, and rather fhelving to the water, for the 
creater convenience of the animal’s going and re- 
turning; and an eafy path is alfo fought near the 
verge of the ftream, by which the young may have 
readier accefs. When thefe preliminaries are ad- 
yufted, the animal is feen cautioufly ftealing on 
fhore, to depofit her burden. The prefence of a 
man, a’beaft, or even a bird, is fufficient to deter 
her; and if fhe perceives any creature in fight, fhe 
always returns: but, fhould nothing intrufive ap-- 
pear, the proceeds to fcratch up the fand with her - 
fore-paws, making a pretty deep hole, where fhe 
depofits from eighty to a hundred eggs, of the Ee 
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of a tennis-ball, and of the fame figure, covered 
with a tough white fkin refembling parchment. 
This tafk fhe performs in about an hour: after 
which, fhe covers her eggs wich the utmoft care 
and art; and leaves them till the next day; when 
fhe ufes the fame precaution as before, and lays 
about the fame number of eggs; and, the day fol- 
lowing, as many more. At laft, having depofited 
her whole quantity, and carefully concealed them 
in the fand, they are foon vivified by the heat of 
the fun; and, at the expiration of thirty days, the 
young begin to burft their fhells. At this time the 
female appears to be inftinétively taught ‘that her 
young require relief; and fhe therefore proceeds to 
“{cravch away the fand, and to fet them at liberty. 
Her brood, quickly availing themfelves of the free- 
dom they have gained, part of them naturally run 
to the water; while the more feeble afcend the fe- 
male’s back, and are carried thither in greater fe- 
curity. But no fooner do they arrive in the water, 
than both the female and the male immediately 
become their moft formidable enemies, devouring 
as many of them as they can. The whole brood 
is fcattered up and down at the bottom of the ri- 
ver; by far the greateft part are deftroyed; and 
thofe who furvive efcape either through their ex- 
treme minutenefs or fuperior agility. : 
Nor is the propogation of the Alligator ob- 
{truéted by it’s own fpecies alone; the eggs are 
‘not only a delicious feaft to the favage, but are 
eagerly fought after by every beaft and bird of 
prey. The ancient Egyptians worfhipped the ich- 
neumon as a deity, becaufe of it’s fuccefs in de- 
ftroying the eggs of the Alligator. At prefent, 
however, that fpecies of vulture called the galli- 
nazo is it’s moft potent enemy. All along the 
banks’ of great rivers, in the tropical regions, the 
Alligator propagates it’s fpecies in fuch numbers 
that, were it not for the vulture, a carnivorous bird 
which feems appointed by Providence to abridge 
their fecundity, the earth would foon be over-run 
withthem. Thefe birds are ever found in greateft 
numbers where the Alligators are moft numerous; 
and, hiding themfelves within the thick branches 
of trees which overfhade the banks of rivers, they 
there watch the female in patient filence, and per- 
mit them to depofit their eggs in the fand without 
interruption: but no fooner are they retired, than 
they provoke one another to the fpoil; and, flock- 
ing round the hidden treafure, tear up the eggs, 
and devour them in an inftant. Nor are they lefs 
diligent in their attendance while the females are 
~conduéting their young to the water; for, fhould 
any of them drop by the way, they are fure to be 
immediately devoured by the vultures. 


Such are the extraordinary accounts given us by 


modern travellers of the propagation of this ani- 
mal, which have in general been adopted by Lin- 
nzus, and the moft inquifitive naturalifts of the 
age, particularly Ulloa: yet, were we difpofed to 
argue from the general analogy of nature, the Alli- 
cator’s devouring her own young as foon as fhe 
has conducted them to their natural element, feems 
very doubtful, and even improbable. The general 
idea of this animal’s rapacious cruelty may have 
given birth to the ftory; whereas, in fact, the Al- 
ligator feerns no more mifchievous than other ani- 
mals, but in proportion to it’s fuperior ftrength. 
It is highly probable that it poffefles the fame fen- 
fations of parental tendernefs as other animals; at 
jeaft, we are not furnifhed with fuficient evidence 
to the contrary. 
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To what age the Alligator’s life may be pro- 
tracted, we are not certainly informed: however, 
if we may credit Ariftotle, the Alligator is coeval 
with man. But the ancients, either from a blind 
credulity, or a love of amufive fables refpecting this 
animal, have invented fo many fictions, that even 
truth from them becomes fufpicious. What we 
know for certain from the ancients is, that, among 
the various animals, which fought in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome, the Alligator was not wanting. 
M. Scaurus produced them alive in his unrivalled 
exhibitions; and fuch was the ftate of luxury and 
enervation into which the Romans were then fallen, 
that they regarded him as the beft citizen, becaufe 
he amutfed them with the moft extravagant enter- 
tainments. 

ALLIGATOR, OPEN-BELLIED. This 
animal has nothing effentially different from the 
reft of the fpecies, except an open purfe or pouch 
in the middle of it’s belly, which feems defigned 
by nature as a retreat for it’s young in time of 
danger; a circumftance which ftrongly inclines 
us to believe that the Alligator is not fo unna- 
tural as it is commonly reprefented. Except 
in this fingular diftinCtion, this animal has all 
the common marks of the Alligator already de- 
{cribed: namely, a particularly ftrong, fquare co- 
véering of fcales on the back; which, in the young 
ones, appears diftinét and regular; but, in the old, 
becomes knobbed and rough; and in having fmall 
round and oval fcales on the fides, anda fealy 
belly. It is alfo furnifhed’ with fins on the out- 
fides of it’s fore and hinder legs; and with two rows 
of fins on the fuperior part of the tail, which begin 
extremely fmall at the fetting on of the tail, and 
increafe gradually as they advance towards the © 
middle, where they unite, and fo continue tothe ex- 
tremity. The tail is roundih at it’s beginnings 
but, from the middle, where the two rows of fins 
unite, itis flatted like anoar. The fore-feet have 
each of them.five toes, but the hinder only four; a 
diftinétion common to the crocodile tribe. In the 
fore and hinder feet, only the third and fourth toes 
are webbed together. The eyes arevery prominent, 
and are fo contrived as to be elevated above the 
water while the reft of the animal is wholly under 
it; in order, probably, to watch it’s prey lefs per- 
ceptibly on the furface of the water, or on the banks 
and fhores of rivers. The head is covered with fe- 
veral fcales; and the fnout is finely creafed tranf- 
verfely. Mr. Edwards was the firft naturalift who 
ever defcribed or noticed this fpecies. 

ALOPECIAS. A name of the vulpes marina 
or fea-fox. . 

ALOPECOPITHECOS. A name derived 
from the Greek; ufed by Aldrovandus and others 
to denote that fngular animal the opoffum. 

ALOPEX. A fpecies of dog diftinguifhed by 
a ftraight tail tipped with black, commonly known 
by the name of the field-fox. 

ALOSE. A kind of: fifh refembling the far- 
dine or pilchard, but much larger. Some affirm 
it to be the fame with the fhad,; but it is evidently 
another fpecies of fifh, and very f{carce in Britain. 
It is one of thofe called paflage-fithes, or fifh of a 
feafon, becaufe it never enters the rivers except in 
the vernal months. The roes of this fifh being 
held in as high eftimation in thé Eaft Indies as 
thofe of the fturgeon in Ruffia, they form a very 
lucrative article of commerce, and are often ferved 
up at the tables of Afiatic luxury. 


ALPAGNA, An animal which refembles the 
llamas 
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Ilamus and vigognas, except that it’s legs are 
~ fhorter and thicker, and it’s muzzle fuller and flat- 
ter, and formed more like the human face. In 
Peru, the place of it’s nativity, it is reckoned 
among the beafts of burden, and is capable of car- 
rying about a hundred weight. ‘The Peruvians 
make ftuffs, ropes, and bags, of it’s wool, and va- 
rious mechanical inftruments of it’s bones. 

ALPHESTES. A fith called by fome cinz- 
dus, approaching nearly to the turdus or wraffe 
kind; but the rays or nerves of it’s back-fins are 
prickly down to the very tail, whereas the turdus 
has only the anterior rays of that fin prickly, the 
reft being fmooth. It isa fmall fifth, and is always 
caught about the fhores, and among the rocks. It’s 
back is purple; it’s fides and belly are yellowifh; and 
it’s mouth is fimall, and furnifhed with thick and 
flefhy lips. 

ALTAVELA. A flat cartilaginous fifh of the 
aquila marina fpecies; but having it’s wings, or 
more properly it’s fides, thin, flat, broad, and ob- 
tufe, towards their extreme parts. From the 
{trong refemblance thefe flat fides bear to wings, 


the fifhermen have adopted a notion that this fifh - 


can fly. The flefh is folid and well-flavoured, 
and generally fells at avery high rate. It is caught 
on the fhores of the Mediterranean, and is fre- 
quently expofed to fale in the Italian markets. 

~ ALUCO. <A name by which fome naturalifts 
have diftinguifhed the common white owl; or, as 
we ufually call it, the barn or church-owl. 

ALUNGU. A Malabar word ufed to exprefs 
an animal refembling a lizard, except at the head 
and tail, which are both pointed. It is nearly fix 
feet long, and two broad; and is unqueftionably 
a fpecies of the manis of Linnzeus, belonging to 
the tribe of ant-eaters which are deftitute of teeth, 
but are furnifhed with long, round tongues, with 
which they collec the ants. 

AMADAVADE. A curious little bird about 
the fize of the crefted wren, having a bill like a 
chaffinch, and fpurs like a lark. ‘The bill is a 
beautiful red, except on the upper part of the 
upper chap, where it is black in the middle; the 
upper part of the body is brown; the rump is 
of a dark red; and the prime feathers of the wings 
are black; as are alfo thofe of the tail, which are 
longeft in the middle, and gradually flope to the 
fides. The prime and covert feathers of the 
wings are marked with feveral {mall white {pots, 
and the breaft and belly with larger black ones. 

AMALOZQUE. An appellation under which 
Nieremberg defcribes a large Mexican bird. It 
frequents lakes and rivers, though not furnifhed 
with webbed feet, one of the common characterii- 
tics of aquatic birds. ‘The breaft, belly, and the 
under-part of the wings, are white; the tail is, va- 
riegated with\black and yellow; and two black 


circles, a finger’s breadth afunder, furround the ~ 


neck and breaft. The beak is very long and flen- 
der; and the infects common to marfhy places are 
it’s ufual food. 

AMEIVA. A Brazilian fpecies of lizard re- 
fembling the taraguira, but having a double tail. 
Such is the account Marcgrave gives us of this 
animal; but Ray veryjudicioufly queftions the fact, 
and feems to doubt whether there is any fuch fpe- 
cies in nature. Probably what Marcgrave obferved 
was only an accidental variety of the taraguira, or 
fome other common lizard; or perhaps it’s peculi- 
arities originated from fome external injury, or may 
be afcribed to a lufus nature. 
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AMERICAN SEA SUN CROWN. A name 
given to a marine infect, becauie of the refem- 
blance it bears to the corona folis. A particular 
defcription of this animal was given by Dr. Peyf- 
fonnel in the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions of 1758. 


That gentleman, however, could not acquaint us 


with it’s modes of life, or what it’s mechanifm was; 


not being able, from his own confeffion, to dif- 
tinguifh a mouth, or any vifcera, nor any other pro- 
bable organ by which it could receive nourifh- 
ment. 

AMERICIMA. A Brazihan fpecies of lizard, 
of very fmall dimenfions, {carcely meafuring more 
than three fingers breadth in length, and of the 
thicknefs of a fwan’s quill. It’s body exhibits a 
{quare appearance; it’s whole back is covered 
with deep, grey {cales; it’s head, legs, and fides, 
with brown ones ; and it’s tail with blue: all which 
are extremely gloffy and imeaoth to the touch. 
It’s feet are very little thicker than heg’s briftles; 
and it is generally efteemed venomous. 

AMMOCCETUS. A name given by Gefner, 
and fome other naturalifts, to the ammodytes or 
fand-eel, called alfo tobianus by Schoneveldt. 

AMMODYTES. A genus of fifth, the cha- 
racters of which, according to Artedi, are the fub- 
fequent. The branchioftege membrane contains 
on each fide feven bones; but thefe, however, are 
in a great meafure concealed by the laminz of the 
bronchia; the head is compreffed; the body is ob- 
long and flender, nearly cylindrical, but a little 
compreffed, and deftitute of belly fins. This fifh 
is of the malacopterygious, or foft-finned kind. 
The other characters of the fpecies enumerated 
by Artedi, are thefe: the lower-jaw is largeft; the 
lateral lines are double, or two on each fide; the 
pectoral fins have each twelve rays; the back-fin 
has fifty-four; that of the anus has twenty-eight; 


the tail is bifid, and has fifteenlong rays; the mouth 


is deftitute of teeth ; and the anus is nearer the tail 
than the head. To this fifth the inhabitants of 
Great Britain give the name of the fand-eel. It is 
commonly found at about half a foot deep under the 
fand, when the tide ebbs; and is caught with iron 
hooks, with which the fifhermen pull it out. The 
name is derived from Ammos, Sand; and Dytes, 
a Diver; expreffing a quality peculiar to this ani- 
mal, that of diving into or hiding itfelf in the 
fand. This genus is referred to the order of 
apodes in the Linnzan fyftem. 

AMMODYTES. A fpecies of ferpent called 
alfo the ferpens cornutus. It is nearly the fize of 
the viper, and is of a yellowifh or fand-colour. 
It’s head refembles that of the viper, except that 
it’s jaws are wider: and in the upper part it has 
a kind of wart, like an excrefcence, fuppofed to 
reprefent a horn; whence it’s appellation of fer- 
pens cornutus, or the horned jerpent. It is found 
in Lybia, and in fome parts of Italy; where it is 
called the ammodytes, or fand-fnake, from it’s 
fand-like colour, as well as from it’s quality of 
fometimes running under the fand. 

AMMODYTES OF CEYLON”. A ‘very 
large and dangerous {pecies of Jerpent; it’s mouth 
being furnifhed with a great number of very fhar 
teeth. Theeyes are large and fparkling; and the 
forehead is covered with fmall round fcales of va- 
rious colours; fome yellow, others red, and the reft 
variegated with red and black: the body, both 
above and below, is of a whitifh afh-colour; and 
on the back are angular {pots variegated with white 
and brown. ‘he icales on the upper part of the 
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body are placed like net-work, with large inter- 
ftices; and the tail is {potted with brown, terminat- 
ing in a bony point. 

AMOGLOSSUS. The claffical name of a 
peculiar kind of flat-fith fomewhat refembling the 
foal, and known in feveral parts of England by the 
title of the lantern. It’s body is very flender, pel- 
lucid, and white; it never exceeds three inches in 
length; and is extremely fmooth, being covered 
with a great number of very thin {cales, which fall 
off on touching them. 

AMORE. _A genus of fifth, of which there 
are three fpecies; the Amore Pixuma, the Amore 
Guacu, and the Amore Tinga. 

The Amore Pixuma has a very broad head, and 
a large mouth, but is deftitute of teeth. It’s body 
is oblong; it’s back and fides are of a dufky iron 
colour; it’s belly is white and protuberant; it’s 
fkin is foft; and it is furnifhed with feven fins, ex- 
clufive of the tail, which is rounded at the end. 

The Amore Guacu is of an oblong figure, like 
the former, and grows to about fix inches in 
length. The head is thick, the gills are large, and 
the mouth is furnifhed with finall teeth; the eyes 
are {mall, the pupils being large, and the irides of 
a yellowifh hue. »This fifh has likewife feven fins, 
befides the tail, which is long, and rounded at the 
end. It is covered with pretty large fcales, and is of 
a rufty iron colour, but fomewhat paler on the belly 
than in any other part. 

The Amore Tinga is of the fame fhape with the 
Amore Guacu, but is much fmaller, and covered 
with whitifh {cales, {tudded with brown fpots. The 
tail is brown, and waved with different fhades of 
that colour. 

All the three fpecies are efteemed wholefome 
food, though the firft generally obtains the prefe- 
rence. They are natives of the American feas, and 
very numerous on the Brazilian coafts. 

AMPELIS. [nthe Linnzan fyftem, the name 
of a genus of birds of the order of pafferes; the 
diftinguifhing characteriftics of which are, that 
the tongue is furnifhed with a furrounding rim 
or margin, and that the beak is of a convex and 
ftraight figure. This genus has feven fpecies. 

The word Ampelis is alfo ufed by fome natural- 
ifts to fignify a bird of the magpye-kind, called by 
others the garrulus Bohemicus. 

AMPHIBIA. Thethird clafs of animals, whofe 
diftinguifhing charatteriftics, are, according to 
Linnzus, that they have either naked or fcaly 
bodies; that they are deftitute of grinders, or 
dentes molares, the other teeth being fharp and 
pointed; and that they are without radiated fins. 
The heart has but one ventricle, and they refpire 
through their lungs. 

This clafs is fubdivided into three orders; name- 
ly, reptiles, ferpents, and the fwimming amphibia, 
comprehending twenty-four genera and two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine {pecies. 

AMPHISBAINA. The name of a genus of 
ferpents in the Linnzan fyftem. The Amphifbzena, 
or the double-headed ferpent, is remarkable for 
moving either backwards or forwards withequal fa- 
cility; and from hence it has been thought to have 
two heads. This error in part originated from the 
thicknefs of the tail; which, at a diftance, may 
eafily be miftaken for another head: on a more 
minute in{pection, however, the error becomes ap- 
parent, and the animal is found to be formed ac- 
cording to the ufual courfe of nature. Both ex- 


tremities are nearly of an:equal thicknefs; the co- 
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lour of the fkin refembles that of the earth, and is 
rough, hard, and covered with various fpots. Some 
have affirmed that it’s bite is dangerous; but this 
is evidently a miftaken opinion, as it is deftitute of 
the fangs, and confequently wants the means of 
preparing the venom. Indeed, this animal is only 
formidable from it’s fimilitude to the viper. 

* Linnaeus enumerates two fpecies of Amphif- 
beena; which he diftinguifhes. by the names of 
the fuliginous, and the white, both natives of 
America. 

AMPHISBAENA AQUATICA. A name 
given by feveral naturalifts to that long and fender 
infect called the feta aquatica, and vermis fetarius. 
It receives the name of Amphifbzena from it’s pe- 
culiar property of having both a progreflive and 
retrograde motion, which it performs with equal 
celerity. It’s ufual lengthisfouror fiveinches, and 
it’s thicknefs about that of a fine horfe-hair. 

The ingenious Lifter, in profecuting his en- 
quiries into the hiftory of a very different-fort of 
infect, difcovered the origin of this worm. Dif- 
fecting one of the common black-beetles dug up in 
a garden, he perceived two of thefe hair-worms, or 
Amphifbeena, in it’s belly; and, repeating his experi- 
ments, he found that the black-beetle ufually con- 
tained two or three of thefe little animals, which 
crawl out immediately on opening the body. The 
creatures, when put into water, fwim about very 
nimbly for a confiderable time: but often thruft 
their heads above the fluid, as if defirous of ef 
caping; fometimes faftening with their mouths on 
the fides of the veffels in which they are immerged, 
and drawing their whole bodies after them. 

The Amphifbeena Aquatica is commonly found 
in the water, as it’s name imports; but it is fre- 
quently met with in the earth, and fometimes on the 
leaves of trees and fhrubs in hedges and gardens. 

AMPHITRITE. A fmall naked fea infeé, of 
an oblong figure, with only one tentaculum which 
is like a piece of fine thread. There are feveral 
fpecies of the Amphitrite; fome of which are mar- 
ginated, and varioufly indented, fo as to refemble 
quills. 

AMPHODONTA. Such animals as are fur- 
nifhed with teeth in both jaws. 

AMPULLACE CONCH. A name by 
which fome naturalifts have expreffed a genus of 
fhells, called by others conchz globofz and dolia, 
and by the French naturalifts tonnes. See Do- 
LIUM. 

AMYGDALA. The name of a fpecies of 
echinus marinus, of the genus of briffoides. 

AMZELL. A name applied to a bird of the 
rnerula or blackbird kind, of which there are three 
fpecies; viz. the Ring or Rock Amzell, or merula 
terquata; the merula montana, or Common Am- 
zell; and the merula rofea, or Rofe-coloured Am- 
zell. 

The Ring Amzell is very little larger than the 
blackbird. It’s back is of a dufky blackifh brown; 
it’s throat and breaft are beautifully variegated with 
fpots and ftreaks of white; and the lower part of. 
the throat is adorned with a fine white ring, whence 
the bird obtains it’sname. Thisring is of alunated 
fhape, the points terminating at the fides of the 
neck. The wings and tail are of a blackith hue; 
but fomewhat varied with a greyifh white in the 
female. This bird is common about the Peak in 


_ Derbyfhire, and is there called the rock ouzel. 


The Common Amzell differs from this laft, in 
not having any ring about it’s neck; that part being 
F variegated 
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variegated with a brownifh red intermixed with 
black fpots. 

The Rofe-coloured Amzell is common in Lap- 
land and fome other Furopean countries, but is 
feldom found in Great Britain. See Ouzer. 

ANABLEPS. In the Artedian fyftem, the 
name of a new genusof fifh of the malacopterigious 
kind; the diftinguifhing characteriftics of which 
are, that the branchiaftege membrane contains fix 
bones, and there is only one fmall fin at the ex- 
tremity of the back. Of this fpecies of fith there 
are but few fpecimens extant. The Anableps is a 
fpecies of the cobitis in the Linnzean fyftem. 

ANACA. A Brazilian fpecies of parroquet, 
about the fize of a lark. The beak is brown and 
hooked; the crown of the head is covered with liver- 
coloured feathers, and there are circles of brown 
ones near the eyes. The throat is grey; the upper- 
parts of the neck and fides are green; the belly is 
of a reddith brown; the back is green, with a pale 
brown fpot; and the tail is likewife of a pale brown. 
At the top of each wing is a deep blood-red mark ; 
and the other parts of the wings are green, except 
their extremities, which have a blueifh tinge. The 
thighs are covered with green feathers, and the legs 
and feet are grey. 

ANACANDAIA, or ANACONDA. A Cey- 
lonefe ferpent of enormous magnitude, extremely 
mifchievous among cattle; whence it has alfo ob- 
tained the name of bubalinus. 

The following ftrange account of the Anacon- 
da, faid to be written by an Englifh gentleman 
refident in the Eaft Indies, and fiened R. Edwin, 
was inferted in the Edinburgh Evening Courant 
of Auguft 15, 1768, and from thence found it’s way 
into moft of the Englifh periodical mifcellanies. 
We give it, therefore, rather as the only parti- 
cular account we have been able to obtain of this 
aftonifhing ferpent, than as one on which we can 
think of hazarding our own veracity. 

« Some years fince the commands of my direc- 
tors carrying me to Ceylon, to tranfact an affair of 
no little confequence, I had an apartment pre- 
pared me on the fkirts of the principal town, facing 
the woods. At fome diftance from my window 
there was a rifing ground, on which ftood three or 
four large palm-trees, that afforded me every morn- 
ing, as I lay in bed, a delightful profpect. One 
morning, as I was looking at thefe, I faw, as I 
thought, a large arm of one of them in ftrange 
commotions, bending and twifting about (but 
there was no wind) and often ftriking one end 
to the earth, then raifing it again, and lofing it 
among the leaves. I was gazing at this with great 
amazement, when a Ceylonefe coming in, If 
begged him to look and wonder with me. He 
looked, and was more amazed and terrified than 
myfelf. In fhort, a palenefs overfpread his whole 
face, and he feemed almoft finking to the earth 
with terror. He conjured me to bar up all my 
doors; and then told me, that what appeared an 
arm of the tree, was in reality a ferpent of that 
monftrous fize, diverting itfelf with it’s various 
contorfions, and now and then darting down to 
the earth for prey. I foon found the truth of 
what he told me; and, looking with more cir- 
cumfpection, faw it feize a final! animal and take it 
up into the tree. Enquiring farther about this 


ftrange fight, the Ceylonefe told me that the only | 


wonder was, that the creature was fo near us; for 
it was a ferpent but too well known in the ifland, 
though it ufwally kept in the inland parts and 
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woods, where it often dropped from the covert of 
a large tree, and devoured the unwary traveller. A 

relation fo ftrange as this could never have gained 

credit with me, had'I not;*at the fame inftant, per- 

ceived a creatare capable, from it’s fize, of doing 

even more than was related. The morfter con- 

tinued to divert itfelf; and we afiembled in a body 

of twelve, all om horfeback and well armed, to 

deftroy it- We rede up towards the place: but, 

that we might not expofe ourfelves to unneceffary 

danger, we furrounded the ground, and rode be- 

hind a clofe thicket, from whence we might, un- 

feen, level our fire-arms. It was by this time the 

heat of the day; and, when we arrived, we found 

it fo much larger than we had conceived, that 

every man of us wifhed himfelf fately at home;, 

and it was along time before any one had the re- 

folution to fire. We had now time to ebferve the 

creature; and, believe me, all the defcriptions of 
monfters of this kind hitherto given are trifles, 

when compared with what we faw. ‘Phe natives 

agreed that it was much larger than any they had’ 
ever feen, and fuch a_ mixture of horror and beauty 

blended together, mo eyes but thefe which faw it 

can conceive. The creature was more than as 

thick as a flender man’s waift; yet feemed far 

from fat, and very long in proportion to it’s thick- 

nefs. It often hung by it’s tail from the higheft 

boughs of the tree; and being moft furprizinely 

nimble, was now diverting itfelf, im the heat of 
the day, with a thoufand gambols round the 

branches of the tree: fometimes coming down, 

twifting it’s tail round the bottom of the trunk, and 

darting itfelf to it’s whole length around. In 

the midft of one of thefe gambols, we were fur- 

prized to fee it get up in hafte into the tree. But 

the caufe foon appeared: a fmall animal, of the fox 

kind, but not like our Englifh foxes, immediately 

approached; which the ferpent having feen com- 

ing, took this way to be prepared for it; and, dart-— 
ing down on the unwary creature from the tree, 

fwallowed it in an inftant. Then licking it’s chops, 

with a broad double tongue of a blackith colour, it 

laid itfelf at full leneth on the ground, but with it’s 

tail fll twifted round the tree. In this pofture E 

had leifure, with horror, yet with admiration, to be- 

hold it. It was covered with fcales like thofe of 
a crocadile, all ridged up in the middie; it’s head 

was green, with a vait black {pot in the middle, 

having yellow ftreaks round the jaws; ithad ayellow ' 
circle like a golden collar, round it’s neck, behind 

which was another great {pot of black; and it’s fides 

were of a dufky olive colour. It’s back was more 

beautiful than can well be imagined: down the 

middle of it was a broad chain of black, curled 

and waved at the edge; and, round this, ali the 

way, a narrow one of fiefh-colour, the outfide of 
that having a very broad one of a bright yellow, 

waved and curled in various inflexions, and {potted 

all over at fmall diftances, with great round and: 
long biotches of a perfect bleed colour. It’s head 

was very flat, but extremely broad ; and -it’s eyes 

were monftroufly large, bright, and terrible. Thefe 

were the colours as it lay motionlefs; but, when 

it moved about in the fun, it was a thoufand times 

more beautiful: the colours, according to the 

feveral fhades of light, prefenting the eye with a 
vaft variety of hues, and in many places tooking 

like the changeable colours in filks. 

‘ We now all levelled at it as it lay, and fired at 
it’s head; but, whether it accidentally moved juft 
at that time, or our fears made us take bad pe Or 

what- 
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whatever elfe might be the caufe, we either miffed 
or never hurt it. In fhort, the animal took no 
notice of our fire; and, after a confultation, we all 
agreed to make no farther attempt, till we had en- 
gaged a ftronver party for the. next day. 
© The Ceylonefe feemed to know the creature well: 
they called it the Anaconda, and talked of eating it’s 
flefh when they caught it; which they had no finall 
hopes of doing, as it feldom quits, for a long time, 
_anytree it once chufes for it’sdwelling. I detained 
them to dine with me; and the afternoon was {pent 
in relating the amazing things which one or other 
of the company had feen this fort of monfter per- 
form; in fhort, they told me a thoufand circum- 
ftances which far exceeded my credulity. But what 
Imytfelf beheld the following day, went as much be- 
yond ali they had told me, as what they had related 
feemed to exceed truth and probability. 
‘ The next morning, having affembled to the 
number of more than a hundred, we had the plea- 
fure, if I dare call it fo, of finding our enemy ftill 


at his old poft. He feemed very fierce, and hun- 


gry, and we foon had an opportunity of perceiving 
the amazing effects. There are great plenty of ty- 
gers inthis country; and one, of a prodigious fize, 
being not much lefs than a common heifer, now 
came under our ferpent’s tree. Inftantly we heard a 
dreadful ruftling; and, fwift as thought, the ferpent 
dropped upon tt, fe:zing it acrofs the back, a little 
below the fhoulders, with it’s horrible mouth, and 
taking in a piece of the back bigger than a man’s 
head. ‘The creature roared with agony; and, to 
our unf{peakable terror, was running with it’s ene- 
my towards us. It’s courfe, however, was foon 
ftopped; for the nimble adverfary, winding it’s 
body three or four times round the tyger’s, girt it 
fo violently, that it fell down in an agony. The 
moment the ferpent had fixed it’s folds, it let go 
the back of it’s prey; and, raifing and twining 
round it’s head, opened it’s own mouth to the full 
extent, and feized the whole face of the tyger, bit- 
ing and grinding it in a moft horrid manner, and 
at once choaking and tearing the creature to pieces. 
The tyger, on this, reared up again; and words are 
too poor to paint it’s agony! It writhed and toffed 
about, but all in vain; the enemy, wherever it 
went, was ftill with it, and it’s hollow roaring with- 
in the deftroyer’s mouth was dreadful beyond’ ex- 
preffion. I was for firing on the montter in this 
ftate: but my companions protefted againft it, tell- 
ing me they knew it’s cuftom fo well, that they 
were very fure of maftering it in the end, with- 
out any trouble or hazard; but if they were then 
to difturb it, the animal would be fo outrageous 
that fome of our lives muft affuredly pay the for- 
feit. ‘Fhey feemed to know fo well whar they were 
about, that I readily acquiefced. Several of us 
{pent the whole day in objerving this ftrange fpec- 
tacle; and, furely, the agonies of the tyger were 
beyond all that can be conceived, and it’s death 
more horrid than a thoufand other deaths with all 
their tortures united! The tyger was a very ftrong 
and fierce creature; and, though unable to hurt or 
get rid of it’s cruel enemy, gave it prodigious trou- 
ble. A hundred times would it rear up, and run a 
little way; but foon fell down again, partly oppref- 
fed by the weight, and partly by the folds and 
wreathed twifts of the ferpent round it’s body. But 
_ though the tyger fell, it was far from being entirely 
conquered, or at all manageable. After fome hours, 
it feemed much fpent, and lay as if dead; when 
_ the ferpent, which had many times violently girded 
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itfelf round the tyger, vainly attempting to break 
it’s bones, now quitted it’s hold, twifting it’s tail 
only round the neck of it’s prey, which was in ne 
condition either to refift or efcape. It made to- 
wards the tree, dragging with fome difficulty it’s 
victim after it; and now appeared the double ufe 
of the tree to the ferpent. Nature feems-to inftruct 
this creature that, though it can conquer fuch large 
animals, their bodies are too thick for it’s fwallow, 
and it muft therefore break their bones, and reduce 
them to a foft mafs, before it can manage them. 
This it ufually does, (as we faw attempted on the 
tyger) by girting the body very firmly round, and 
then crufhing it to pieces: but, when that method 
proves ineffectual, it has recourfe to the tree, as we 
now had opportunity of obferving. Having by de- 
grees dragged the tyger to the tree, and the ani- 
mal being unable to ftand, the ferpent feized it 
lightly a fecond time by the back, and fet it on it’s 
legs again{t the trunk of the tree; then, winding 
it’s body round the tyger and the tree together fe- 
veral times, it girded both with fuch violence, that 
the ribs and other bones began to give way: and, 
by repeated efforts of this kind, it broke all the ribs, 
one by one, each of which gave a loud crack in 
breaking. It next attempted the legs, and broke 
them feverally in the fame manner, each in four or 
five different places. This employed many hours, 
during ali which time the poor tyger remained alive; 
and, at every crack of the bones gave a- howl, not 
very loud, but piteous enough to pierce the moft 
obdurate heart, and make even man forget his na- 
tural antipathy to the tyger, and pity it’s mifery. Af 
ter the legs, the ferpent attacked the fkull in the fame 
manner: but this proved fo difficult a tafk, that the 
montter, overcome with fatigue, and feeing it’s prey 
in no condition to efcape, left it for the night at the 
foot of the tree, into which itfelf retired to reft. 
This gave us an opportunity of going home; and, 
for my own part, I could not fleep for thinking of 
the poor tyger, which was naturally fo {trong and 
vigorous that we left it {till alive, though broken 
and mangled in this miferable condition. 

‘ In the morning, on returning to the thicket, 
we beheld a furprizing change: the body of the 
tyger, which now feemed one red lump of fhapelefs 
matter, was dragged to fome diftance from the tree, 
and fhone all over as if covered with elue or jelly. 
We foon plainly difcovered the meaning of all this, 
the ferpent being ftill employed in producing that 
appearance. It had laid the legs one by one clofe 
to the body, and was now placing the head ftraight 
before, licking the body, and covering it with it’s 
flaver; which, coating it over like a jelly; rendered: 
it fit for fwallowing. Much time was employed 
in this bufinefs: but, at length, the ferpent having 
prepared the whole to it’s mind, drew itfelf up be- 
fore it’s prey; and, feizing the head, began to fuck’ 
that, and afterwards the body, down into it’s throat.’ 
This was the work of fo much time, that I left the 
montter ftrugegling at the fhoulders when I went 
home to dinner; and, by the accounts of thofe who 
ftaid to watch, it was night before the whole was 
fairly fwaliowed. 

‘ The following day, we affembled for the laft 
time: when the very women and children follow- 
ed; convinced that, as it had gorged it’s prey, there 
was then no danger. I -was by no means fatisfied 
of this till I reached the place, but then found it 
very true. The ferpent had fo loaded it’s belly, 
that it could neither fight nor retreat. It attempt- 
ed, on our approach, to climb the tree; but, being 

unable, 


tinable, was foon difpatched, by ftriking it on the 
head with large clubs. I then meafured it, and it’s 
length was thirty-three feet four inches. Being im- 
mediately cut up, it’s flefh appeared whiter than 
veal; and, from the report of thofe who eat it, was 
far more delicious than any flefh they had ever be- 
fore tafted.” 

ANADROMUS. A term of diftinétion in 
ichthyology, ferving to denote fuch fifhes as have 
their ftated periods of going from the frefh-water 
to the falt, and afterwards returning to the frefh- 
water again ; of which kind are many of the trut- 
taceous {pecies. 

The method nature feems to have decreed for 
their courfe of changes feems to be the following: 
they are firft produced from the fpawn in frefh-water 
rivers, where they continue till they arrive at a 
proper fize, and acquire fome ftrength; after which 
they feek the falt-water, in order to feed more at 
Jarge, and attain to their full dimenfions. At this 
period they return to the frefhes, to depofit their 
{pawn, that their young brood may have the fame 
advantages of fpending their adolefcent ftate in 
more fecurity; when they again revifit the fea. 

The term 1s derived from the Greek words, Ana, 
Back again; and Dromos, a Courfe. r 

ANARRHICAS. The Artedian name of a 
fifh called by others the lupus marinus. In the 
Linnean fyftem, it is a genus of the order of apodes. 

ANAS. In the Linnzan fyftem, the name of 
a large genus of birds of the general order of an- 
feres. The diftinguifhing character of this genus 
is, that the beak is convex, terminating in an ob- 
tufe point; fuchas the fwan, the goofe, the widgeon, 
the duck, &c. 

ANAS CAMPESTRIS. The name of a bird 
common in France, ufually called the tetrax and 
canne petriere. It is of the fize of the pheafant, and 
of the nature of the buftard, having no hinder toe. 
It runs very fwiftly, makes it’s neft on the ground, 
and fits in the water after the fame manner as the 
duck, from which circumftance it derives it’s name. 

ANATIFERA CONCH. The name of a 
genus of fhells of the multivalve kind. Thefe 
fhells are quinquivalves; and are compofed of two 
large valves, with two fmaller ones beneath them, 
and along, narrow, fpur-like valve, which con- 
neéts them, and runs lengthwife. The cabinets of 
the curious furnifh only four fpecies of this genus. 

The Latin name Anatifera is derived from the 
fabulous ftory of their becoming geefe; whence, 
alfo, the Englifh name barnacle, as they were fup- 
pofed by our credulous progenitors to breed the 
barnacles or brent-geefe. 

ANCHOVY. A well-known fmall fifh much 
ufed in fauces, as it’s name implies both in the 
Spanifh and Italian languages. Scaliger defcribes 
the Anchovy as a fpecies of the herring, about a 
finger’s length, having a pointed fnout and a wide 
mouth with ferrated gums inftead of teeth; others 
make it a fpecies of the fardine or pilchard; but 
modern naturalifts, with better reafon, efteem it 
a peculiar fpecies, very different from either, 

The genuine Anchovy is caught in prodi- 
gious quantities in the Mediterranean ; and parti- 
cularly at Gorgona, a fmall ifland weft of Leghorn. 
It is likewife found on the coafts of Catalonia and 
Provence, and fometimes on the weftern coafts 
of England and Wales. Anchovies are chiefly 
fifhed for in the night; when a light being put on 
the ftern of the fifhing veffels, they flock round, 
and are taken up with nets. But then it is af- 
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ferted, though we cannot fay with what degree 
of credibility, that the Anchovies taken in this 
manner are neither fo good, fo firm, nor fo proper 
for keeping, as thefe which are caught without that 
expedient. r 

When the heads of the Anchovies are cut off, 
and their galls and guts taken out, they are falted 
and barrelled. The cornmon way of eating them 
1s with oil and vinegar, after ftripping them of. 
their bones, fins, and tails. Being put on the fire, 
they diffolve in any liquid; or they may be made 
into fauce, by mincing them with pepper and 
other fpices. Somie pickle Anchovies:in {mall 
earthen pots of two or three pounds weight, which 


| they cover with plaifter to preferve them the bet-’ 


ter. Anchovies fhould be chofen fmall, externally 
white, and internally red: they fhould alfo have 
round backs; fuch as appear flat being only a fub- 
ftitution of fardines. Befides thefe qualities, the 
pickle, on opening the barrels, fhould be well- 
tafted, and retain it’s original flavour. 

The Anchovy feldom exceeds fix inches in 
length. It’s badly is flender, but thicker in propor- 
tion than that of the herring; the eyes are large, 
the irides being white with a yellowifh caft. The 
inferior jaw is confiderably fhorter than the fuperior ; 
the teeth are finall, one row in each jaw-and another 
on the midle of the tongue; the tongue has a dou- 
ble ciliation on both fides; and the dorfal fin, which 
confifts of twelve rays, is placed nearer the head than 
the tail. The feales are large and deciduous, the 
back is green, and fomewhat pellucid; the fides and 
belly are filvery, and the tail is bifid. 

ANDIRA, or ANDIRA GUACU. A Bra-: 
zilian fpecies of bat, the largeft of which is as big 
as an European pigeon. The Andira are frequently 
called horned bats, from a fort of excrefcence or 
pliant body above their beaks. Some of them are 
accounted very dangerous; as they get into cham- 
bers during the night, and open with fo much 
fubtlety the veins inthe feet of thofe whoare afleep, 
that the mifchief is not perceived till the effufion 
of blood, which it is often difficult to ftop, occa- 
fions a difcovery. The tongues and hearts of thefe 
animals .are fuppofed by the natives to poffefs poi- 
fonous qualities. 

ANDORHINA. A name by which the Por~ 
tuguefe in the Brazils call the Brazilian fwallow, 
more ufually known by it’s Brazilian name tapera. 

ANEMONIES, SEA. A fpecies of the aéti- 
nia; the natural hiftory of which has lately been 
ably elucidated by the Abbé Dicquemarre, who 
has difcovered four or five different fpecies. They 
vary confiderably in their fize, fhape, and colour, 
but are generally found to refemble a truncated 
cone: and many of them are of an uniform co- 
lour, while others are ftriated with regular, and 
fome with irregular fpots. They are found adher- 
ing to rocks or {tones in the fand, or in oyfter-beds 5 
and they are obferved: to ftretch out their limbs. 
and mouths, in order to feize whatever touches 
the furface of the fand where they lodge. This 
accurate obferver. could eafily: diftinguifh thefe 
animals from plants, by their progreflive motion; 
by the means they employ to fecure their prey, and 
to defend themfelves; by their deglutition, digef- 
tion, and evacuations; and alfo by the propaga- 
tion of their fpecies. He accordingly places them 


_ among the mumber of fpontaneous animals. The 


Anemonies have a furprizing power. of reproduc- 
tion; for, by many experiments, this property has 
been afcertained, which the Abbé conjectures ai 
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from their gelatinous texture. Their limbs bud- 
ded out fucceffively, after feveral amputations: nay; 
forme of them being difleéted through the body, the 
bafis, together with that part of the ftump which 
was left, furvived, and projeéted new limbs, and 
the animals foon began to move; and eat bits of 
mufcles, their ufual food. They appear to have a 
confiderable degree of heat; and to live in a va- 
cuum, or at leaft in a very rare air; arid, for a con- 
fiderable time, they require no other fubfiftence 
than what they find diffeminated in the falt-water. 

The Anemonies are irritable to a very high de- 
pree; and they are exceflively affected by the light, 
though to appeararice they have no eyes: the Abbé 
has accordingly made ufe of them to indicate the 
different changes of temperature in the atmofphere ; 
and of this new kind of barometer he favours us 
with the fubfequent account. 

‘The fea-water in which the Anemonies are for 
this purpofe placed muft be daily renewed; this muft 
be their only nourifhment; and the obfervation 
fhould be made at intervals equally diftanit from 
thetime of each renewal. If the Anemonies be fhut 
up and contracted, there is reafon to apprehend an 
approaching ftorm; that is, high winds, and confe- 
quently an agitated fea—when they are all fhut, 
but not remarkably contracted, they indicate wea- 
ther fomewhat lefs boifterous ; but, neverthelefs, at- 
tended with gales, and a rough fea—if they appear 
in the leaft open, or alternately and frequently open- 
ing and clofing, they indicate amedium {tate both of 
the winds and waves—if they are quite expanded, 
tolerably fine weather, and a calm fea, may be 
expected—and when their parts are confiderably 
extended, and their limbs divergent, they infallibly 
prognofticate fixed fair weather, and a very tempe- 
rate fea. The glafs in which they are depofited 
fhould be fwung at fea, in the fame manner as the 
compafs, that the rolling of the fhip may agitate 
the water as little as poffible. 

Thefe animals are viviparous; feveral of them 
having brought forth eight or ten young ones in the 
Abbé’s hand. They feed on wandering nettles or 
fea-geilies, and are all proper to be eaten. Being re- 
_ moved into frefh-water, they acquire a pale colour, 
their external covering becomes flabby, and they 
very foon die. See AcTinta. 

ANGEL FISH. A beautiful fifh in Sir Afhton 
Lever’s Mufeum, where it was depofited by the late 
Captain Cook. ‘The body 1s about fourteen inches 
long, and ten wide; being whcliy ofa very dark olive 
green, except the centre, which is of a deep yellow. 
The tail, and {mall fins behind the gills, are of a 
deep orange red, tipped with yellow; and the large 
fins, the biggeft of which is on the back, are alfo 
of a dark olive green. 

ANGEL FISH. The ufual Englifh name for 
the {quatina of Pliny, called alfo the monk-fith by 
fome naturalifts. This fifh, though it feems to 
connect the genus of rays and fharks, partaking of 
the character of both, is neverthelefs an exception 
from each in the fituation of the mouth, which is 
placed at the extremity of the head. The head is 
* Jarge, the teeth are broad at their bafe, but flender 
and very fharp above, and difpofed in five rows 
round the jaws. By means of mufcles uniting them 
to the jaws, the teeth are capable of being raifed 
and depreffed like thofe of the other fhark tribe, 
not being lodged in fockets as thofe of cetaceous 
fifh are. The eyes are fmall; the pupils being of a 
pale green, the irides white and fpotted with brown; 
and behind each eye is an orifice in the form of a 
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| crefcent. The back is of a pale afh-colour, arid ex- 


tremely rough, having a prickly tuberculated line 
down the middle; the belly is white and {mooth; 
the pectoral fins are large, and extend from the body, 
in a horizontal polition, to a confiderable diftance, 
bearing fome refemb!ance to wings: The ventral 
fins are placed after the fame manner; and in thefe 
the double penis is fituated, which forms a diftin- 
guifhing character in the males of this genuis. The 
tail is bifurcated, the fiperior lobe being a little 
longer than the inferior; and on the back, not very 
far from the extremity, are two fins. 

This fifh grows to a great fize, fometimes weigh- 
ing neara hundred pounds; and is frequently caught 
on the Britifh coafts, where it preys like others of 
it’s fpecies. It is extremely voracious, and feeds on 
flounders and flat-fifh, which keep at the bottom 
of the water. Itisexteedingly fierce, and dangerous 
to approach; and inftances have occurred of it’s 
tearing fifhermen ina terrible manner, when they 
have chanced to inclofe it in their net, and incau- 
tioufly laid hold of it. It hasapeculiar malignity in 
it’s afpect; the eyes being oblong, and placed length- 
wife in the head, funk, and overhung by the fkin. 
The ancients made ufe of the fkin of the Angel 
Fifh to polifh wood and ivory; and efteemed it’s 
flefh the greateft delicacy of all the cartilaginous 
tribe, as appears from Athenzeus: but the moderns 
difregard it, on account of it’s coarfenefs and rank- 
nefs. 

ANGLE SHADES. An Enelifh moth, the 
caterpillar of which feeds on nettles, chickweed, 
and fome other plants; where it may be found 
full fed about the middle of April, when it appears 
large and ftrong, and of a fine tranfparent green; 
with an opaque ftreak down the back. It changes 
to a chryfalis within a fpinning on the furface of 
the earth; and, in the {pace of thirty days, the moth 
appears. ‘The chryfalis is of a fine deep gloffy red 
colour, and is remarkable for having two fharp 
points at the extremity of it’s tail. The moth foon 
lays it eggs, which produce caterpillars that arrive 
at maturity about the beginning of July, change 
to chryfalides, and appear in the moth ftate about 
the middle of September. This brood foon after 
depofit their eggs, which remain during the whole 
winter in a caterpillar ftate, and are full fed about 
the end of April. 

ANGLER, COMMON. A very fingular fpe- 
cies of fifh, known to the ancients by the name of 
batrachos, and kana; and to us by that of the 
toad-fith, frog-fifh, or fea-devil. It refembles a 
frog in it’s tadpole ftate, from which it derives one 
of it’s common appellations, and often grows to the 
length of four or five feet. It is one of the moft 
deformed fifhin nature. The head, which is con- 
fiderably larger than the whole body, is round at 
the circumference, and flat above; and the mouth 
is fometimes a yard wide. The under-jaw is con- 
fiderably longer than the upper; and both are full 
of flender fharp teeth. In the roof of the mouth are 
two or three rows of the fame; and at the root of 
the tongue, oppofite each other, are two elliptical 
bones, thick fet with very fharp teeth. The no- 
ftrils have noexternal orifice, but there are two laroe 
internal ones in the upper part of the mouth, which 
fupply their place. On each fide of the upper- 


jaw are two fharp fpines, befides others which are 


{cattered over the upper part of the head. Exaétly 
above the f{nout, are two long tough filaments; and 


~ onthe back are three others, to which Pliny gives 


the name of corniculz, and fays it makes ufe of 
G them 
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them to attract fmall fifh. With thefe extended, 
he informs us, it hides in muddy waters, and leaves 
nothing but the beards to be feen; the curiofity of 
the {maller fith brings them to view thefe filaments, 
and their hunger inducing them to feize the bait, 
the animal in ambufh fuddenly draws in it’s fila- 
ments with the little fh which had taken the bait, 
and inftantly devours them. This ftory, though 
improbable encugh, has gained credit among fome 
of our moft diftinguifhed naturalifts; thoughaftrong 
prefumption to the contrary may fairly be inferred, 
from the confideration that there is one fpecies of 
this fifh deftitute of thefe flaments, which it cer- 
tainly would ‘not want were they neceffary to the 
exiftence of the kind. Along the edges of the head 
and body are a great number of fhort fringed fkinny 
fubftances, placed at equal diftances: The ventral 
fins are broad, thick, and flefhy, jointed like arms, 
and in the infides divided into fingers. The aper- 
ture to the wills is fituated behind, andisvery large ; 
the back fin is placed very low, near the beginning 
of the tail; and the anal fin is beneath, nearly 
oppofite the former. The body becomes extremely 
flender near the tail, the end of which is quite even. 
The upper part of the Common Angler 1s of aduiky 
cclour, the lower part 1s white, and the fkin is 
{mooth throughout. 

Rondolelius informs us, that if we take out the 
bowels of this fifh, the body will exhibit a tranf- 
parent appearance; and that, if a lighted candle 
be placed within the body, as in a lanthorn, the 
whole will have a very luminous. and formidable 
afpect. The fifhermen, in general, entertain a very 
great veneration for this ugly fifh, fuppofing it to 
be an enemy to the dog-fith, the body of that fierce 
and voracious animal being frequently fourd in 
it’s ftomach; for which reafon, whenever they hap- 
pen to catch the Common Angler, they compliment 
it with it’s liberty. 

ANGLER, LONG. Ai fpecies of fifh very lit- 
tle known by naturalifts, otherwife than by de- 
{cription. Dr. Borlafe fays, that it is much longer 
thanthe common kind; that the head is more bony, 
rough, and aculcated; that it has no fin-like ap- 
pendages round it’s head, but that on each fide 
of the thinner part of the body there is a feries of 
them three quarters of an inch in length, begin- 
ning beneath the dorfal fin, and reaching within 
two inches of the tail; and that, at the extremity 
of the pectoral fins, there are fpines nearly twe 
inches long, and others of three quarters of an inch 
at the end of the tail. 

ANGUELLA. Aname given by fome natu- 
ralifts to the fifh more ufually called the hofpetus 
or atherina, commonly caught on the fhores of the 
Mediterranean, and efteemed very delicate food. 

ANGUILLA. See Ee. 

ANGUILLIFORM. A term applied to ex- 
prefs a very large clafs of fifhes, which are foft and 
lubricous like the eel, and deftitute of feales. This 
term is derived from the Latin words Anguilla, an 
Fel; and Forma, Shape or Appearance. 

Moft fithes comprized in this clafs are long and 
flender-bodied like the eel: fome have no fins either 
at the gills or belly, as the murus and lampetra; 
others have fins at their gills, but none on their 
bellies, as the fea-{nake, eel, conger, ophidion, and 
ammodytes; and others are furnifhed with both, 
as the teniz, muftelle, alaude, and the like. 

The word Anguilliform is alfo applied to cer- 
tain land animals, bearing fome diftant refem- 
blance to eels, though they certainly donot belong 
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to that clafs. In this fenfe we fpeak of Anguilli- 
form worms, &c. 
ANGUIS. A diftiné and numerous genus of 
the order of ferpents, and clafs of amphibious ani- 
mals, in the Linnean fyftern; the characteriftics of 
which are, that they have a fcaly body of a cylindric 
figure, and are deftitute of feet. See SNAKz. 
ANGUIS HESCULAPII. See Coruser. 
ANHIMA. A Brazilian bird, fomewhat re- 
fembling the crane kind, though not regularly re- 
ferable to tRat clafs. It is a water-fowl of the ut- 
moft rapacity, and larger than a fwan. The head is 
{mail in proportion to the body; and the bill, which 


is black, not above two inches long. But the moft. 
diftinguifhing peculiarity of this bird, is a long” 


round horn, of an ivory colour, which grows from 
the fore-part of the head, and is furrounded by afmall 
tuft of black and white feathers. This formidable 
bird, which feems armed at all points, has alfo in 


the front of each wing, at the fecond joint, two. 


ftraight triansular fpurs about the thicknefs of 
a fwan’s quill; the foremoft of thefe fpurs bciag 
about an inch long, the hinder one fomewhat fhorser, 
and both of adufky colour. It’s claws are long and 
fharp, and conneéted by a membrane, as in the 
cormorant and duck kinds. It’s tail is.about eight 
inches lone; and it’s wings, when folded, reach 
more than half the length of the tail. The head 
and neck are of a yellowifh colour, and covered 
with extremely foft feathers; the breaft, belly, and 
thighs, are of a filvery white; and the upper part 
of the back is brown fpotted with yellow, all the 
reft being black.. The-Anhima has a loud and 
terrible cry, founding fomething like ‘ Vyhoo! 
Vyhoo!’ It is never found alone, but always in pairs; 
the cock and the hen conftantly prowling together: 
and fuch is faid to be the fidelity of thefe birds, 
that when the one dies, the other remains by the 
dead carcafe till it expires with hunger. It builds 
a neft of clay on the ground, near the trunks of 
trees, in the fhape of an oven. 

ANHINGA. Avery elegant fpecies of the 
mergi aquatici, or divers, in the Brazils, particu- 
larly among the people called Tupinambe. This 
fowl is thus defcribed by Willughby. It’s body, 
except the neck, is the fize of a common tame 
duck’s ; it’s bill, which is fharp and flender, is 
three inches long, the foremoft half of the lower 
and upper parts containing a double row of little 
hooked teeth inclining backwards; it’s head, which 
fomewhat refembles a ferpent’s, is not two inches 
long; it’s eyes are black, encircled with gold; and 
it’s round flender neck is a foot.dn-Jength, though 
the body is only feven inches.-*Thelegs are re- 
markably fhort, andthe thighs arésfeathered. It 
hath four toes; three turned”forwards, joined to- 
gether by membranes, after the:manner of ducks 
or cormorants; the fourth fhortef, extended fide- 
ways below, and joined to the reft by a membrane. 
The claws are very fharp and crooked. It has a 


broad tail, ten inches long, confifting of twelve fea—_ 


thers; and the wings terminate about the middle 


of the tail. The bill is grey, and after it’s rife.a - 


little yellowifh. All the head and neck are cover- 
ed with very fine feathers, as foft to the touch as 
velvet; on the upper fide a colour from grey in- 
clining to yellow, and thofe at the threat being en- 
tirely grey. The whole breaft, lower belly, .and 
upper legs, are covered with foft feathers of a filver 
colour; and the beginning of the back is cloathed 
with brown ones, each having an oblong {pot of 
whitifh yellow in the centre, fo that it appears Pith 

ed: 
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led: the reft of the back is black. It has long 
wings covered with fhort feathers, {potted at the be- 
ginning, like thofe ‘of the back; which are fucceed- 
ed by.a row of half grey and half black ones; (that 
is, on one fide the fhaft grey, on the other black:) 
the prime feathers being all black. The taii con- 
fifts of black and fhinine feathers, tipped with grey. 
The lees and feet are of a dark yellow inclining to 
grey. The Anhinga is remarkably cunning in it’s 
method of catching fifth; for, after the manner of 
ferpents, firft drawing up it’s neck, it darts forth 
it’s bill on it’s prey, and then feizes it with it’s 
claws. Willuehby fays he has tafted the Anhinga, 
and that it’s flefh is very little fuperior to that of 
the cull. 

ANI. The name of a Brazilian bird, fomewhat 
allied to. the parroquet kind, and very common in 
the woods. It is about the fize of a thrufh, and 
entirely black. 

ANIMAL. A being which, befides avegetative 
and generative power, qualities common alfo to ve- 
getables, is farther endued with fenfation, and {pon- 
taneous locomotion. Among the infinite variety 
of productions which the earth offers to our notice, 
Animals are therefore certainly entitled to the firft 
rank; as well becaufe of the finer formation of their 
parts, as their fuperior power. Compared with the 
vegetable world, which is fixed to one fpot, and 
obliged to wait for it’s accidental fupplies of nou- 
rifhment, Animals bear diftinguifhed pre-eminence, 
and rife to the higheft rank 1n the fcale of created 
things. Far the greater part of Animals are capable 
of changing their fituations, and confequently of 
feeking that nourifhment which is moft agreeable 
to their ftate ; while vegetables are unable to corre¢t 
the difadvantages of fituation, or to fhield themfelves 
from the dangers which every object. poffeffed of 
motion may bring upon them. Thofe few Animals 
which are fixed to one fpot, even in this feemingly 
helplefs fituation, are neverthelefs protected from 
external injury by their fhelly covering, which they 
can clofe at pleafure, and thus defend themfelves 
_ from affault. Every Animal, from the higheft to the 
loweft ranks, by fome means or other natural to 
itfelf, finds fecurity and protection from injury, by 
force, cunning, fwiftnefs, or courage; but vegeta- 
bles are totally unprotected, expofed to every affail- 
ant, and patiently fubmiffive in every attack. This. 
diftinction, indeed, forms the barrier between the 
Animal and vegetable tribes: an Animal 1s an or- 
ganized being, provided in fome meafure with wea- 
pons for it’s own fecurity ; a vegetable is confined to 
a finele fpot, and incapable of felf-defence. 

But though definitions are fcarcely neceffary to 
enable the moft ignorant to diftinguifh.a plant from 
an Animal, they both poffefs fo many correfpond- 
ine properties, that the two kingdoms, as they are 
called, feem blended together. Hence it is often 
difficult to determine where the Animal life com- 
mences, and the vegetative terminates. The fenfi- 
tive-plant, which fhrinks from the touch, feems to 
have as rouch perception as the frefh-water polypus, 
which is poffeffed of aftili Mower locomotive power. 
However, the polypus not only hunts for it’s food, 
as moft other Animals do, but it changes it’s fitu- 
ation, and confequently has the faculty of retreat- 
ing from danger; while the fenfitive-plant can nei- 
ther quit it’s place, nor. receive it’s nourifhment, 
after the Animal plan. - 

However, both clafles have many refemblances, 
by which they are raifed above the unorganized and 
inert mafies of nature: both are endued with life 
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and vigour, have their ftates of improvement and 
decay, are capable of reproducing their kinds; 
feem all poffeffed of fenfation in a fuperior or infe- 
rior degree, and have their re{pective antipathies and 
inclinations. As all Animals are alternately fup- 
ported by vegetables, fo vegetables are greatly pro- 
pagated by becoming a part of Animal food. Birds 
diftribute the feeds wherever they fly, and quadru- 
peds affift to give them greater luxuriance. By thefe 
means the quantity of food, in a ftate of nature, is 
kept equal to the number of the confumers: and, 
that even the weakeft Animals may find a propor- 
tionable fupply for their wants, Providence has ap- 
propriated different vegetables to different appe- 
tites, 

Again, if we compare vegetables and Animals, 
with refpect to the places of their growth, we fhall 
find them bearing a ftill ftronger fimilitude. The 
vegetables produced ina dry and funny foil are 
{trong and vigorous, though not luxuriant; fo alfo 
are the Animalscommon to fuch aclimate. Thofe, 
on the contrary, which are the jo nt production of 
warmth and moifture, are luxuriant and tender; 
and the Animals, affimilating to the food on which 
they fubfift, are much larger in fuch countries than 
in others. Thus, in the internal regions of South 
America and Africa, where the fun ufuaily {corches 
all above, and inundations cover all below, every 
Animal, even the infect and the reptile tribes, grows 
to a prodigious fize: the earth-worm of America 
is often a yard long, and as thick as a common 
walking-cane; the boiguacu, the largeft of the fer- 
pent race, fometimes meafures forty feet in length; 
the bats in thofe climes are as large as rabbits; the 
toads bigger than ducks; and the fpiders equal in 
fize to {parrows. On the contrary, in the frozen 
regions of the north, where vegetable nature is 
checked in it’s growth, the few Animals which inha- 
bit thofe regions partake of the diminution; all the 
wild Animals, the bear excepted, are fmaller than 
in the more genial climes; and fuch of the domef- 
tic as are carried thither, foon degenerate and dwin- 
dle away in fize. The very infects of the arctic re- 
gions are of the minute kinds; the bees and fpiders 
not being more than half as large as thofe of the 
torrid zone. 

The fimilitude, however, between vegetables 
and Animals, is no where more obvious than in thofe 
which belong to the ocean, where the nature of the 
one is admirably adapted to the neceffities of the 
other. The watery element, it is well known, pro- 
duces it’s vegetable ftores in great abundance, and 
is plentifully ftocked with infects which fubfift 
upon them. Over extenfive tracts of ocean, a weed 
is feen floating, covering the furface, and exhibit- 
ing the appearance of 2 green and extenfive mea- 
dow. On the lower fide of thefe fluétuating plants, 
millions of little Animals are found, which appear 
excellently calculated for fuch a mode of exiftence: 
for, as the plants on which they fubfift lie over 
their heads, their feet are placed on their backs; 
and, as land Animals have their legs below their 
bodies, thefe have them placed above. At land, 


alfo, Animals in general are furnifhed with eyes to ~ 


_ affift them in procuring their food; but, at fea, al- 


moft all the reptile kinds are deftitute of fight, 
which might only give them profpects of danger, 
without affifting them to avoid it. 

Thus, throughout every part of creation, there is 
an obvious affinity between the Animal and rhe ve- 
getable kingdoms: in general, however, it may be 
obferved, that the more perfect races have the leaft 

fumilitude 
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fimilitude to the vegetable productions; while, on 
the contrary, the meaner the Animal, the more lo- 
cal itis found to be, and the more it is affected by 
the peculiarities of the foil where it refides. Num- 
bers of the more humble reptile kinds are confined 
toa fingle plant; nay, even to a fingle leaf: on 
that they fubfiit, increafe with it’s vegetation, and 
feem to decay as it declines. Thefe are the cir- 
cumfcribed inhabitants of a fingle vegetable: if re- 
moved, they inftantly die; being entirely affimi- 
lated to the plant on which they feed, partaking of 
it’s medicinal qualities, and often affuming it’s 
very colour. Hence an infinite variety of the 
humbler animated tribes are never feen but in one 
particular country; they are incapable of exifting 
apart from their kindred vegetables, which are only 
the produce of certain climates. More perfect 
Animals, however, lead a life of lefs dependance; 
and fome of the more generous kinds are found to 
fubfift in various parts of the world at the fame 
time. Yet, of all the tribes of animated nature, 
man, the nobleft Animal, appears leaft affected by 
the diverfity of foil, and the leaft influenced by 


the variations of vegetable fubfiftence: equally - 


unaffected by the luxuriance of the warmer cli- 
mates, or the fterility of the frozen, he has fpread 
his habitation over the whole world; and finds the 
means of fubfiftence as well amidft the polar re- 
gions, as the burning defarts of the equator? Man, 
therefore, may be called the Animal of every cli- 
mate, as he is neither circumfcribed to zones, nor 
confined to territories; but exifts in every climate, 
and fuffers but very gradual alterations from the 
nature of his fituation. 

As to Animals of a meaner rank, whom man 
‘compels to attend his peregrinations, thefe being 
habituated to live in a kind of conftraint, and 
upon food often different from that of their native 
foil, foon alter their nature with their nourifhment, 
and affimilate themfelves to the vegetables on which 
they are fed. Thus man, the lord of the creation, 
himfelf unaffected in any very perceptible degree, 
directs the nature of other Animals at pleafure, and 
trains them to his ufe or his humour. In thofe 
wide uncultivated wilderneffes, where man, in his 
favage ftate, poffeffes inferior ftrength, and the 
beafts claim divided dominion, the whole foreft 
fwarms with noxious Animals and vegetables ; Ani- 
mals in a great meafure yet undefcribed, and vege- 
tables which want a name. 

The aim of man has ever been to fubdue the 
earth to his own ufe; and where arts and civiliza- 
tion have been introduced, this is in a confiderable 
degree happily effected. In a ftate of nature, Ani- 
mal life is increafed to the greateft quantity pof- 
fible; in a ftate of improvement, it 1s reduced to 
more contra¢ted limits: but the greateft poffible 
increafe of life would be infufficient, were there 
not other Animals which fubfifted on Animals; 
and which themfelves, in their turn, are food for 
fuperior Animals. Were all Animals to fubfift on 
vegetables, thoufands of beings muft foon become 
extinét, from a deficiency of provifion: but, as 
Providence has wifely conftituted things, one Ani- 
mal fupports another, and thus the infinite variety 
of exiftences which people the earth, are all fupplied 
with food fuited to their refpective natures. 

Human induftry has been fuccefsfully employed 
to diminifh the number of Animals, and increafe 
that of vegetables: and, if we take a comparative 
view of the different kinds, we fhall find that, with 
refpeét to man, among the vaft variety in the Ani- 
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mal kingdom, few are beneficial to him; on the: 
contrary, in the vegetable, very few are entirely 
noxious. For inftance, how fmall a part of the 
infect tribes are beneficial to man, and what num- 
bers are’ inimical! In fome countries they almoft 
darken the air; a candle cannot be lighted, without 
their inftantly flying round it, and extinguifhing 
the flame; neither the fleeping nor the waking 
hours of man are unannoyed with thefe pernicious 
beings; the moft beautiful landfcapes in nature 
only invite their rapacity; and even the coldeft re- 
ceffes are no protection from their affaults. As 
thefe minute Animals are injurious from their mul- 
titudes, fo the larger kinds are equally dreadful to 
him from their native ferocity. In the moft un- 
cultivated regions, thefe maintain undifputed em- 
pire; and man prefumes on their territories with 
dread and apprehenfion. ‘Thefe Animals are either 
troublefome or formidable to the human race; but 
there are {till a greater number entirely ufelefs, and 
which only occupy the room which more beneficial 
creatures might poflefs, incommoding mankind 
rather with their numbers than with their enmities. 

Thus, on enumerating the amazing variety of 
land Animals, which have been eftimated at twenty 
thoufand, we can fcarcely reckon up a fingle hun- 
dred from which man derives any confiderable be- 
nefit: the reftare all either his open or his fecret ene- 
mies; immediately attacking him in perfon, or in- 
truding on that food he has appropriated to him- 
felf. Vegetables, on the contrary, though exifting 
in a greater variety, are but few of them noxious: 
the moft deadly poifons, being properly correéted, 
are often of the moft effential fervice in medicine; 
and even thofe plants which feem only to encum- 
ber the ground, ferve for foodto a race of Animals 
which mankind either regard with friendfhip or in- 
difference. 

Hence it will appear, that though no original 
{fpecies of Animal or vegetable life is entirely ex- 
tin¢t, when man has long exercifed dominion, 
and become undifputed lord, he has exterminated 
his enemies in every poffible degree, and driven 
them to haunts where he has not yet thought pro- 
per to purfue them Still, however, an immenfe 
variety of exiftences is diffufed around us, and it 
is difficult to determine where we fhall begin to 
confider them! The number of beings endued 
with animation like ourfelves, at firft view, in- 
deed, feems infinite. Not only the earth, the 
water, and the air, teem with Animals of various 
kinds; but almoft every vegetable, every leaf, con- 
tains millions of minute inhabitants, each of which 
fills up the circle of it’s allotted life, and fome are 
objects of the greateft curiofity. In contemplat- 
ing this feeming exuberance of nature, it is not at 
all wonderful that ignorance fhould lie down in 


- hopelefs uncertainty, and pronounce that abfo- 


lutely infcrutable which requires much labour to 
particularize. The active and inquifitive mind, 
however, by no means intimidated with the immenfe 
variety, has invented a method of numbering, 
grouping, and claffing, all the various animals 
which fall within it’s notice: and this fyftem, in 
many refpects, has ufurped the place of fcience; 
and fancied relations have induced naturalifts to 
blend animals of heterogeneous‘natures with one 
another. Sy{tem, indeed, may be partially ufeful, 
to affift the memory, and facilitate the acquire- 
ment of natural knowledge; but, when carried to 
the extent which fome of the moft eminent natu- 
ralifts have attempted, it ceafes to inftruct, and 
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tends only to bewilder and perplex. As fome na- 
turalifts, however, have certainly attained to a con- 
fiderable degree of excellence in claffing animated 
nature, it may not be improper juft to mention their 
refpective plans, with the chief particulars in which 
they differ from each other. Leaving, then, the 
inferior orders of fyftematic naturalifts, whofe me- 
thodi, in general, have only been the amufement 
of aday, we fhall briefly detcribe the feveral modes 
of arrangement adopted by Ray, Klein, Linnzus, 
and Pennant. 

Ray, after Ariftotle, divides all Animals into two 
kinds; thofe which have blood, and thofe which 
have none: placing all the infect tribes in the laft 
clafs. The firft grand order he divides into fuch 
as breathe through the lungs, and fuch as breathe 
through the gills; which laft comprehend the fifhes. 


In thofe which breathe through the lungs, fome — 


have the heart compofed of two ventricles, and 
others only of one. In this laft defcription are in- 
cluded all Animals of the cetaceous kind, all ovi- 
parous quadrupeds, and ferpents: thofe Animals 
which have two ventricles, are fome oviparous, 
as the birds; and fome viviparous, as the quadru- 
peds. The quadrupeds he then divides into fuch 
as have hoofs, and fuch as are claw-footed: the 
former he again diftinguifhes into thofe which 
have the hoof undivided, thofe which have it clo- 
ven, and thofe which have it divided into more than 
two parts. Animals with the cloven hoof he divides 
into thofe which chew the cud, as the cow and the 
fheep ; and thofe which are not ruminant, as the 
hog. Animals which chew the cud he fubdivides in- 
to four claffes: the firft having hollow horns, which 
they never fhed, as the cow; the fecond including 
the fheep kind; the third the goat kind; and the 
laft, comprehending fuch as are furnifhed with folid 
horns, and fhed them annually, are of the deer 
kind. Defcending to claw-footed Animals, he ob- 
ferves that fome have large claws refembling the 
fingers of the human hand, which he refers to the 
ape kind; and others have the foot divided in 
two, with or without a claw to each divifion, the 
former being of the camel kind. The elephant 
makes a genus of itfelf, it’s claws being entirely 
covered with fkin. The remainder of the nume- 
rous tribe of claw-footed Animals he divides into 
two kinds; the analogous, or fuch as bear fome 
refemblance to each other; and the anomalous, 
which have effential differences. The analogous 
claw-footed Animals are of two kinds: they are 
furnifhed with more than two cutting teeth in 
each jaw, and are carnivorous; or they have only 
two cutting teeth in each jaw, and fubfift princi- 
pally on vegetables. The carnivorous kinds are 
divided into the great and the little. The great 
carnivorous Animals are fubdivided into thofe which 
have fhort fnouts, as the cat and the lion; and thofe 
which have long and pointed ones, as the dog and the 
wolf. The little claw-footed carnivorous Animals 
differ from the great, in having proportionably 
fmaller heads, with flenderer bodies, which qualify 
them for creeping into holes, in purfuit of their 
prey, like worms; and thefe are therefore called the 
vermin kind. 

Klein makes the power of changing fituations 
the ceneral characteriftic of Animals, and takes his 
feveral diftinétions from their aptitude for fuch a 
change. Some have a locomotive power by means 
of feet, or fimilar appendages; others are furnith- 
ed. both with wings and feet; fome can only change 
their fituations in the water by means of fins; others 
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move on the earth without feet; and fome change 
their fituations by moving their fhells at pleafure, 
while others move only periodically. Such as are 
without locomotive powers are, however, quite un- 
noticed. ‘The quadrupeds which move deh by 
means of four feet on land, he divides into two or- 
ders; the firft of which is the hoofed kind, and the 
fecond the claw-footed; and each of thefe orders 
he fubdivides into four families. The firft family 
of the hoofed kind confifts of the fingle hoofed, as 
the horfe and the afs; the fecond includes thofe 
which have the hoof cloven into two parts, as the 
cow and the fheep; the third, being charatterized 
by atriple divifion of the hoof, confifts only of the 
rhinoceros; and the fourth, in which the hoof is 
divided into five parts, is in like manner confined 
to the elephant. The clawed kind are alfo divid- 
ed into families: the firft comprehending thofe 
which have but two claws on each foot, as the ca- 


mel; the fecond including thofe which have three 


claws; the third, thofe with four; and the fourth, 
fuch as have five. 

Briffon divides animated nature into nine claffes: 
quadrupeds; cetaceous Animals, or thofe of the 
whale kind; birds, reptiles, or Animals of the fer- 
pent kind; cartilaginous fifhes; fpinous fifhes; tef- 
taceous Animals; infeéts; and worms. He then 
fubdivides the quadrupeds into eighteen orders, 
and takes his diftinctions from the number and 
conformation of their teeth. 

Thefe fyftems, however, are all in a great mea- 
fure fuperieded by that of the celebrated Linnzus ; 
who, with a ftudied brevity, and unrivalled preci- 
fion, comprehends the ereateft variety in the fmall- 
eft compafs. According to this great naturalift, 
the firft diftin€tion of Animals is to be taken from ~ 
their internal ftructures. Some have the heart with 
two ventricles and hot red blood; viz. quadrupeds 
and birds; the quadrupeds being viviparous, and 
the birds oviparous: others have the heart with 
only one ventricle, and cold red blood; viz. am- 
phibia and fifhes; the amphibia being furnifhed 
with lungs, and the fifhes with gills. Some have 
the heart with one ventricle, and cold white ferum; 
viz. infects and worms; the infects being furnifh- 
ed with feelers, and the worms with holders. The 
diftinctions of quadrupeds, or Animals with paps, 
as he terms them, are taken from their teeth. Thefe 
he divides into feven orders; to which he gives fyf- 
tematic names of his own invention. His primates, 
or principals, have four cutting teeth in each jaw; 
the brutz, or brutes, have no cutting teeth; the 
fere, or wild beafts, have generally fix cutting 
teeth in each jaw; the glires, or dormice, have two 
cutting teeth both above and below; the pecora, 
or cattle, have many cutting teeth above, and none 
below; the belluze, or beafts, have the fore-teeth 
blunt; and the cete, or thofe of the whale kind, 
have cartilaginous teeth. This celebrated fyftem 
is but juft fketched out; as the names of the dif- 
ferent Animals, and their refpective claffes, with the 
moft concife defcriptions of each, fill two octavo 
volumes. 

The ingenious Pennant, who has, perhaps, siven 
to the world the moft accurate fyftem of qua- 
drupeds that ever appeared, divides them into hoof- 
ed, digitated, pinnated, and winged quadrupeds. 
The hoofed quadrupeds he fubdivides into fuch as 
are whole hoofed, and fuch as are cloven-hoofed; 
the digitated, into frugiferous, carnivorous, and in- 
fectivorous, regarding at the fame time the num- 
ber of the dentes canini; the pinnated, into pifci- 
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vorous and herbivorous; and the winged, which 
include the bats, infectivorous. 

Such are the general outlines of the moft famous 
fyftems which have been invented to facilitate the 
ftudy of natural hiftory. Buffon, however, with no 
lefs truth than vivacity, has.expofed the abfurdity 
of fyftem, when applied to the works of nature; 
and, by the moft beautiful difplay of one great 
branch of natural hiftory, has taught us to con- 
ceive what pleafure might be expected from the 
ftudy of the whole, executed on a fimilar plan of 
elegance and precifion. 

In natural hiftory, of all other {ciences, there is 
the leaft danger of obfcurity. In morals or in me- 
taphyfics, every definition mutt be precife, becaufe 
thefe {ciences are neceflarily founded on definitions; 
but it is far otherwife in fubjects where the exhibi- 
tion of the object itfelf is capable of correcting any 
mifreprefentation. Thus, by miftake, a creature 
may be ranked among quadrupeds, which belongs 
more properly to the fifh or infect claffes; but this 
can produce very little confufion, as every reader 
will be able to form a fyftem confonant to his own 
judgment, on examining the figure and properties 
of the Animal. 

Animated nature, in general, is divifible into five 
clafles: quadrupeds, birds, fifhes, infects, and am- 
phibious Animals; but, though all thefe feem to- 
lerably diftinét from each other in their very na- 


tures, there are fome inftances where we cannot | 


eafily decide whether it is a bird or a quadruped, 
a fifth or an infe&, which prefents itfelf to our ob- 
fervation. Nature is varied by imperceptible era- 
dations; fo that no exaét line can be drawn between 
any two claffes of it’s productions, nor can any de- 
finition be framed to comprehend them all. 

Each clafs of quadrupeds may be arranged under 
one of the domeftic kinds, as a model on which to 
form an idea of the reft: thus we may fay, that 
a tiger is of the cat kind, and a wolf of the dog 
kind, becaufe there are fome rude refemblances 
between them; and one who has never feen wild 
Animals will be able to form at leaft a flight con- 
ception of their figures from his acquaintance with 
thofe which are tame. But we dare not affert, with 
fome fyftematic writers, that a bat is of the human 
kind, or a hog of the horfe kind, merely becaufe 
there is fome trivial fimilarity in their teeth or paps. 
All references of this kind, however, are merely 
arbitrary; and, in many cafes, it muft be confeffed, 
they are very uncertain. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, for inftance, whether the civet fhould be 
claffed with the dog or the cat kind; but the exact 
hiftory of the civet being once known, it is of very 
little importance to what kind the different con- 
jectures of different perfons may judge it bears the 
greateft refemblance. : 

Animals confift of folids or firm parts, fluids, 
and matter of an intermediate nature. The folids 
are mere earth, connected together by fome oily 
humour, and reducible by fire into their original 
fubftance. Thus a bone, being perfectly purged 
of all it’s moifture by calcination, is found to. be- 
come pure earth, which the leaft force will crum- 
ble into duft; yet the fame bone, on being im- 
merged in water, will become firm and folid again 
after calcination, and confiderably more fo in oil 
than in water. Indeed, the cupels or furnaces of 
chymifts made of Animal earth will fuftain the 
utmoft effects of fire. 

The fluid parts of Animals become more crude 
in proportion as they are nearer the lacteals and 
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abforbent veffels. Chyle, for example, is little 
more than a vegetable juice: but, in it’s farther 


 progrefs, it gradually lofes it’s vegetable characters ; 


and, after a number of circulations, it becomes a 
perfect Animal juice, under the denomination of 
blood, from whence all the humours are derived. 

Animal fubftances have been diftinguifhed from 
thofe of vegetables, by two circumftances: firft, 
that the former, when burnt, are found perfeétly in- 
fipid, all Animal falts being volatile and evaporat- 
ing with heat; whereas the contrary is experienced 
in vegetables, which conftantly retain fome fixed 
falt in all their afhes: fecondly, that no pure acid 
is contained in any Animal juice; nor can any acid 
falt be extracted from it, though thefe qualities are 
known to exift in all vegetables. Animals, how- 
ever, may be converted into their vegetable nature 
by putrefaction. 

ANIMALCULE. An animal of fuch minute 
proportions, that it is fcarcely difcernible by the 
naked eye, though all nature teems with an im- 
menfe variety of thefe creatures. Of this humble 
fpecies are thofe innumerable hofts of infects which 
people the water in the fummer months, tinging 
it fometimes with a pale or deep red colour, and 
fometimes with a yellow one. The Animalcule 
ufually exhibits fomething of the fhrimp ap- 
pearance, and the moft common one is called by 
Swammerdam, pulex aquatica arborefcens. Their 
concourfe at this feafon, Dr. -Derham obferves, is 
for the purpofe of propagating the fpecies; and he 
adds, that thefe little infects afford a comfortable 
fubfiftence to many water animals. ‘The green fcum 
on the furface of ftagnant waters is often folely 
compofed of myriads of another ftill fmaller order 
of Animalcules; which may probably, in their turn, 
be deftined to fupply the pulices aquatice with - 
food. The invention of the microfcope has brought 
to light millions of Animalcules in almoft every 
kind of fluid; and, in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, we meet with obfervations on the Animalcules 
in rain-water, in feveral chalybeat waters, and in 
infufions of pepper, bay-berries, barley, oats, wheat, 
&c. Thofe, indeed, who have made the moft mi- 
nute refearches into the natures of the feveral ob- 
jects fubjected to their fenfes, have difcovered that 
the fubftances on which they employed their curi- 


. ofity were often totally different from what they 


were originally apprehended. From fuch invefti- 
gations it appears that the whole earth is replete with 
an infinity of Animalcules floating in the air we 
breathe, difporting in the liquois we drink, and ad- 
hering to every object of the fight or touch. The 
conjectures and hypothefes relative to the produc- 
tion, generation, ftructure, and ufe, of thefe Ani- 
malcules, invented by caprice, and adopted by cre- 
dulity, have been more various and contradictory 
than it is eafy to conceive. Avoiding, therefore, 
thefe inexplicable labyrinths, we fhall confine our 
obfervations to actual difcoveries. By the affiftance 
of the microfcope, we not only perceive that fuch 
Animalcules really exift, but are enabled, in fome 
degree, to determine their fhapes, and the various 
peculiarities of their motions. Indeed, the con- 
templation of known Animalcules has rendered the 
idea of infinitely {mall bodies extremely familiar 
to all mankind. A mite was formerly thought the 
utmoft limit of animated minutenefs; but our cre- 
dulity is not, at prefent, greatly alarmed, when we 
are told of animals even twenty-feven mullions of 
times fmaller than a mite. Minute animals ap- 
pear to be proportionably ftronger, more AHN 
an 
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and vivacious, than larger ones. How infinitely 
does the leap of a flea exceed any thing of which 
greater animals are capable? How amazingly fafter 
than the beft race-horfe does a mite run, in pro- 
portion to their refpedtive fizes? M. De Lifle has 
given the computation of the velocity of a fmall 
creature, fcarcely difcernible by the naked eye, 
which he found to run three inches in half a fe- 
cond: now, fuppofing it’s feet to be the fifteenth 
part of a line, it. muft make five hundred fteps in 
travelling three inches; that is, it muft fhift it’s 
legs five hundred times in a fingle fecond, or the 
ordinary pulfation of an artery. 

Sir John Hill has arranged Animalcules under 
three claffes; namely, thofe which have no tails, 
nor any vifible limbs; thofe which have tails, but 
no vilible limbs; and thofe which have vifible 
limbs: each of which claffes he fubdivides into 
feveral diftiné genera. 

‘Animalcules, however, may be more properly 
reduced to vifible, invifible, and microfcopical. 
Vifible Animalcules are fuch as are perceptible by 
the naked eye; of which kind we may enumerate 
mites, with feveral fpecies of infects, reptiles, and 
other vermin. Invifible Animalcules are a race of 
beings neither perceptible by the natural eye, nor 
even by the beft microfcopes; concerning which 
naturalifts, of courfe, form many ftrange conjec- 
tures.. Reafon and analogy, indeed, give fome 
fupport to our idea of the exiftence of an infini- 
tude of imperceptible Animalcules. The naked 
eye is adapted to the infpe€tion of all animals not 
lefs than the mite; there-a neworder of beings com- 
mences, referved for the microfcope, and compre- 
hending all defcriptions of creatures, from the mite 
to fuch as are twenty-feven millions of times fmaller: 
nor can this laft order be confidered as compleatly 
limited, till we fuppofe the microfcope arrived at 
the higheft degree of perfection. 

Microfcopical Animalcules are fuch as are only 
perceptible by the affiftance of a large magnifier; 
and thefe, according to forme naturalifts, fall moft 
properly under the laft clafs of invifibles. The ex- 
ceflive minutenefs of thefe Animalcules conceals 
them from the naked eye; and one of the moft 
confiderable improvements in modern philofophy 
is the invention of thofe inftruments which bring 
fuch creatures under our cognizance and infpec- 
tion. An object a thoufand times too minute to 
affect the optic fenfe, might have feemed wholly 
excluded from our obfervation; but human faga- 
city has contrived means to extend the faculty of 
ficht inconceivably farther.’ Indeed, moft of our 
microfcopic Animalcules are fo extremely minute, 
that, through a lens, the focal diftance of which is 
the tenth part of an inch, they feem only like fo 
many points: that is, their figures cannot be dif- 
tinguifhed; fo that they appear, from the vertex 
of that lens, under an angle not exceeding a mi- 
nute. If we farther inveftigate the real magnitude 
of fuch an object, it will be found nearly equal to 
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Zoog85 Of an inch in length. Suppofing, therefore, 
thefe Animalcules of a cubic figure, (that is, of the 
fame Iength, breadth, and thicknefs) their mag- 
nitude will be expreffed by the cube of the frac- 
tion -55; that is, by the number =5....5s55ess: 
and {o many parts of a fquare inch does each Ani- 
malcule in that cafe equal. _ 

Strange as it may feem, it is undoubtedly true, 
that many thoufands of thefe Animalcules would 
have fufficient room to dance on the point of a 


common needle: and, indeed, fome liquids abound 


juft mentioned. 
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with fuch amazingly minute Animalcules, that the 
magnitude of the whole earth is not large enough 
to be a third proportional to thefe diminutive float- 
ing animals, compared with a fingle whale. 

Animalcules are found of various kinds; fome 
formed like fifh, others like reptiles, fome hexape- 
dal, and others horned. In feveral kinds, however 
minute, it is eafy to difcover the form of their 
mouths, their probofcides, and horns, with the mo- 
tions of their hearts, lungs, and other parts. Every 
Animalcule being an organized body, how deli- 
cate and fubtle muft be the feveral parts’ which 
conftitute fuch a creature, and preferve it’s vital 
functions! It is difficult to coriceive how, in fo 
narrow a compafs, there can poffibly be contained 
a heart, the fountain of life; mufcles neceffary 
to the creature’s motions; glands for the fecre- 
tion of it’s fluids; a ftomach and bowels to di- 
geft it’s food; and other innumerable members, 
without which the minuteft Animalcule could by 
no means fubfift. As every one of thefe members, 
however, is alfo an organical body, they muft ne- 
ceffarily be compofed of parts, adapted to their re- 
{pective actions. They confift of fibres, mem- 
branes, veins, arteries, nerves, and coats, with an 
almoft infinite number of fine fmall tubes, the mi- 
nutenefs of which exceeds every effort of human 
imagination. But there are ftill other parts which 
mutt of neceffity be even lefs than thefe: and fuch 
are the feveral fluids permeating thofe fine tubes, 
as the blood, lymph, and animal fpirits; the fub- 
tlety of which, even in large animals, is almoft be- 
yond conception. Lewenhoeck calculates, that 
a thoufand millions of thofe Animalcules which 
are difcovered in common water, do not collec- 
tively exceed the dimenfions of a fingle grain of 
fand! This author, likewife, on examining the male 
{perm of various animals, difcovered in many an_ 
infinitude of Animalcules, not larger than thofe 
In the milt of a fingle cod-fifh 
there are more Animalcules than men on the whole 
earth. . The foul whitifh matter which fticks to 
the human teeth abounds with Animalcules of va- 
rious figures, to which vinegar is fatal; and yet vi- 
negar itfelf fupports a fpecies of Animalcules 
which are fhaped like eels. In fhort, if we give 
full credit to this penetrating naturalift, every 
corruptible fubftance produces it’s various Animal- 
cules; and to thefe muft we afcribe the original 
caufe of many difeafes. The itch, it is well known, 
from repeated experiments, is a diforder arifing 
from the irritation of a fpecies of Animalcules 
found in the puftules of that malady; whence the 


‘communication of it by contact 1s eafily conceiv- 


ed, as well as the reafon why a cure is effected by 
means of cutaneous applications. To the fame ra- 
dical caufe, fome have alfo attributed the {mall- 
pox, the meafles, and other contagious difeafes. 
Some, indeed, go farther, and pretend to reduce 
all difeafes in general to this principle: and a late 
writer, in particular, has ventured not only to ac- 
count for. all difeafes, but even for the operations of 
all medicines, from the hypothefis of Animalcules. 
Thus the moft beneficial or curious difcoveries in 
natural philofophy have laid the foundation for 
vifionary theories, and have been introduced to 
fupport the moft chimerical fyftems. 

ANIMAL FLOWER. A name given by 
moft naturalifts to an Animal bearing fome diftant 
refemblance to the Flower of the marigold, but of 
a paler yellow. This name, however, feems well 
adapted to the Animal; for it’s claws, or tentacula, 

being 
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being difpofed in regular circles, and tinged with 
a beautiful variety of bright lively colours, very 
nearly reprefent the petals of fome of the moft ele- 
gantly fringed and radiated Flowers; fuch as the 
carnation, marigold, and anemonie. 

ANIMALS, AMPHIBIOUS. A term gene- 
rally applied to fignify fuch animals as are capa- 
ble of living either on land or in the water; or, as 
fome define it, thofe animals which breathe the air, 
but pafs part of their time in the water, as afford- 
ing them their chief food. The word Amphibious 
is derived from the Greek Amphi, Both; and Bios, 
Life; from their being qualified to exift both on the 
earth and in the water, Such are the frog, caftor, 
otter, tortoife, fea-calf, alligator, &c. Moft of the 
Amphibious kind, the. caftor and otter excepted, 
have peculiarities in their ftru€ture to fit them for 
fituations fo importantly different ; particularly, in 
the heart, lungs, foramen ovale, &c. In fome of 


thefe animals, (the frog and tortoife, for example) ° 


the heart has but one cavity, with an artery to re- 
ceive the blood coming out of it, and a vein to 
convey it thither. In others, the foramen ovale ap- 
pears to be ftill open for the paflage of the blood 
from the vena cava to the arteria venofa, without 
the help of breathing. In the caftor diffected by 
the academifts of Paris, though the foramen was 
not found actually open, the marks of it appeared; 
and the caufe of it’s being clofed up might well 
enough be accounted for, from the animal’s having 
been long kept out of the water. In the otter the 
cafe is different; there being no appearance of any 
thing like a foramen, fo that the creature is under 
aneceffity of occafionally rifing above water to 
take in air. 

The ftructure of the feet of the caftor at once 
pronounces it Amphibious; the fore-feet being 
formed like thofe of fuch terreftrial animals as hold 
their food in their feet; while the hind-feet are 
fafhioned after the manner of river-fowls, with 
webs or membranes between the toes. 

Many of the fly kinds may be faid, in one fenfe, 
to be Amphibious. Gnats drop their eggs in wa- 
ter; where their young are hatched, and live and 
breathe after the manner of fifhes: till, at length, 
undergoing a metamorphofis, they take wing, quit 
their native element, and become inhabitants of 
the air. Even fwallows are by fome writers rang- 
ed under this clafs, from the idea that they have 
been known to pafs the winter afleep under water, 
whence the warmth of the fpring has awakened 
and. called them forth. 

The term Amphibious is fometimes alfo extend- 
ed to. men who have the faculty of living a long 
time under water. We have many inftances of 
fuch Amphibious men ; the moft remarkable is that 
of a Sicilian, named the Fifh Colas; whom, Kir- 
cher relates, by long habitude from his youth, 
had fo. accuftomed. himfelf to live in water, that his 
nature feemed to be quite altered, and he lived ra- 
ther after the manner of a fifh than of a man. 

Buffon, however, has confiderably, and perhaps 
juftly, narrowed the clafs of Amphibious animals. 
The fole animals, fays this great naturalift, to which 


we can apply this name, in all the rigour of it’s » 


acceptation, are the feal; the morfe, or fea-calf; 
and the manati, or marine ox: becaufe thefe are 
the only ones.in which the foramen ovale in the 
heart remains always open, and confequently the 
only ones which can live without refpiration as well 
in the air as in the water. 


Dr. Hunter obferves that, properly fpeaking, 


ANO 
there are no Amphibious animals; for that 4th 
cannot live long without air, though much longer 
than men. 

Elias Geifsler has written exprefsly on Amphi- 
bious animals ; and Mr. Ottwald, of Dantzick, has 
left behind him anatomical obfervations on the 
fame fubje@t. > - 

-ANOCYSTI. The name of a clafs of the 
echini marini, which have the aperture of the anus 
at the apex of the fhell. Some of thefe approach 
to a hemifpheric, or fpheroidal figure; while others 
are more flat, and bear no inconfiderable refem- 
blance to a fhield. 

ANOLE. A {fpecies of lizard common in the 
Weft Indies, where it infefts the houfes and planta- 
tions. It is about the fize of the common Euro- 
pean lizard, but it’s head is longer. It’s fkin is of 
a yellowifh hue; and it’s back is variegated with 
green, blue and grey lines, running from the head 
to the tail. It takes fhelter in a hole during the 
night, where it makes a continued and difguftin 
noife; but in the day-time it crawls abroad, ina 
is conftantly in motion. ‘ 

ANOMIA. A family of thells whofe charac- 

teriftic is, that they are bivalve, and unequivalve; 
having one valve perforated near the hinge, by 
which perforation they are affixed to fome other 
body. 
This family has long been known in a foffil 
ftate, and contains a great number of fpecies; but 
few of them have been particularly defcribed by 
naturalifts, the reft being yet undifcovered recent. 
from the fea. 

Columna firft remarked fome foffil fpecies; and, 
not finding thefe fpecies mentioned by concholo- 
gifts as fhells, gave them the appellation of con- 
chez rariores Anomia; which term Anomia is now 
become the ftandard name of the family. Several 
fucceeding naturalifts confidered them merely as 
foffils; and it is only within the laft thirty years 
that any recent kinds have been difcovered. 

Gualtieri, indeed, gives the figures of three re- 
cent kinds, and has made a particular genus of 
them, which he calls terebratula. However, 
he defines them very erroneoufly, as fhells with 
equal valves, and diffimilar fides, of a peculiar 
conftruction, inftead of a beak having a perfo- 
ration, and alfo a fingular articulation or connec- 
tion internally. The celebrated Linnzus, in his 
genus of Anomia, has mixed the recent with the 
fofil kinds; defcribing them as fhells with un- 
equal valves, one valve being flattith, and the 
other convex; the beak perforated, and the hinge 
inarticulate or toothlefs. 

A few recent fpecies only being yet difcovered, 
it is impoffible to be very accurate in the defcrip- 
tionof them. It is, however, pretty evident, that 
the valves of the Anomiz are connected together 
in two different ways; and that, inftead of faying 
they are fimply inarticulate, they may more properly 
be defcribed as being fome joined by an inarticulate 
hinge, and others by a multarticulate one. The 


’ firft fet have no teeth or joints on the hinge; but 


the upper valve is always indented into a wide 
opening of the larger or under valve, in which it 
plays like a joint when the exigences of the ani- 
mal require it to be opened or fhut; and the fecond 
fet have a vifible and regular multarticulate hinge, 

refembling the multarticulate cockle. - 
Froma.confideration. ofthe depth of the grooves, 
“the indentings, and undulated margins, of thefe 
fhells, and of their beaks, which are perforated or 
tubular 


tubular quite within the fhell, it appears highly 
probable that thefe animals receive their nourifh-, 
ment through their tubes or perforated beaks only, 
and that they feldom or never have occafion to 
open their valves. Indeed, the fituations in which 
they are found, and particularly ther internal 
ftructures, feem to indicate that the fhells are.not 
adapted for frequent opening. . 

This curious family of fhells may be divided into 
two genera; the inarticulate, and the multarticu- 
late. In the inarticulate Anomia, the hinge of 
the under valve forms a large cavity, the corners 
of which make two prominences or joints; and the 
upper valve is indented into itby a prominency cor- 
refponding with the cavity, and by two fmall de- 
prefions anfwering to the two prominences or 
joints. In the multarticulate Anomia the hinge 
lies in a long ftraight line, and is fet with many 
teeth. 

The Anomia has the habit of an oyfter, to which 
it is often found affixed by a ftrong tendinous li- 
gature. The larger fpecies yet difcovered meafures 
about two inches diameter; the fmaller is about 
the fize ef a cockle. 

The foffil tpecies of Anomia are uncommonly 
numerous in Great Britain; where they are found 
in chail-pits, and in lime-ftone and other quarries. 

ANSERES. One of the fix orders of birds in 
the Linnean fyftem; the characteriftic diftinétions 
of which are, a fmooth beak, covered with fkin, 
gibbous at the bafe, and enlarged towards the 
apex; the jaw denticulated, and the tongue flefhy ; 
the feet adapted to fwimming, having thin toes 
connected by a membrane; the legs thick and 
fhort; and the body bulky and plump, covered 
with a thin fin, and feathers. This order of birds 
is analogous to the bellue in the clafs of mam- 
malia. 

ANT. A genus of infects belonging to the 
‘Linnzan order of hymenoptera; diftinguifhed from 
the other genera of this order by having an erect 
f{quama, or {caly body, placed between the thorax 
and the abdomen. 

Thefe infects have been famous from all anti- 
quity for their focial and induftrious habits; for 
their fpirit of fubordination; and for being offered 

as a pattern of parfimony to the profufe, and of 
unremitting diligence to the fluggard. More re- 
cent experiments, however, and more accurate ob- 
fervations, convince us that much of their boafted 
frugality and precaution is fictitious. The trea- 
fures they lay up are no longer fuppofed to be in- 
tended for future provifion ; and the choice they 
“make in their ftores appears not to be dictated by 
any very extraordinary fagacity. 
-fomewhat furprizing, that every writer of anti- 
quity, every poet, and every moralift, fhould-de- 
‘feribe this infect as labouring only in the fummer, 
and feafting on the produce of it’s toils during the 
winter. Perhaps, in fome of the gentler climates, 
-where the winter is mild, and of fhort continuance, 
this may be the cafe; but in France, Engtand, 
and other northern countries, thefe animals can 
have no occafion for a fupply of wmter provifions ; 
being actually, during that feafon, in a ftate of ab- 
-folute torpidity. 

The.common European Ants are, “in general, 
_ either red or black, and they are of various magni- 
tudes. Some of them are furnifhed with ftings, 
and others ‘are wholly deftitute of them: fuch as 
_have ftings ufe them for their defence; and fuch 


as are unprovided with thefe weapons have a 


@ ° 


It is, indeed, - 


power of {purting from their pofteriors an acid 


pungent fluid, which inflames and irritates the fin 
like nettles. The body of the common Ant confifts 


' of three. divifions; the head, breaft, and belly. In 
' the head are placed the eyes, which are extremely 
_ black; and,under the eyes are two fimall horns or 
_ feelers, compofed. of twelve joints, all covered with. 


a fine filky hair... The mouth is compofed of two 
crooked jaws, which project outwards ; in each of 
which appear incifures refembling teeth. The 
breaft is covered with a fine filky hair, from which 
project fix legs, pretty ftrong, and refembling hair, 
having the extremities of each armed with two 
fmall claws, which affift the animal in climbing. 
The belly is redder than the reft of the body, 
which is rather of a brown chefnut colour, fhining 
like glafs, and covered wich extremely fine hair. 
From this formation, the Ant feems'bolder, and 
more aétive, than any other creature of the infeé 
tribe of the fame fize; and, indeed, it poffeffes fuf- 
ficient intrepidity to attack an animal often more 
than ten times it’s own magnitude. 

No fooner is the winter paft, than the Ant- 
hill, which before feemed a defart, again fwarms 
with renovated life; and myriads of thef infects 
are feen juft awakened from their annua! lethargy, 
and preparing for the enjoyments and the toils of 
fummer.. During the firft day of their appear- 
ance, they never offer to quit the hill, which may 
be confidered as their citadel, but run over every 
part of it, as if to examine it’s prefent fituation, 
and obferve what injury it has fuftained from 
the inclemency of the weather while they were 
afleep. 

At their firft appearance none but the winglefs 
tribes are to be feen, thofe furnifhed with wings 
ftill remaining at the bottom of the hill. The 
working or neutral Ants, which firft appear, are 
always deftitute of wings; while the male and fe- 
male Ants, which are each furnifhed with four 
large wings, are more dilatory in rifing from their 
dormant ftate. ‘Thus, like bees, which they ex- 
tremely refemble in their ceconomy, the Ants are 
divided into male, female, and the neutralor work- 
ing tribes. Thefe are all eafily diftincuifhed from 
one another; the females being confiderably larger 
than the males, and the labouring Ants {till fmaller 
than either. The two former generally have wings, 
but the latter never have any; and thefelaft perform 
all the labours which contribute to the welfare and 
prefervation of the commonwealth. The female 
may alfo be diftinguifhed by the ftru€ture and co- 
lour of her breaft, which is a little browner than 
that of the neutral Ant, and brighter than that of 
the male. In eight or ten days after their firft ap- 


- pearance, the labours of the hill begin to bein fome 


forwardnefs: the males and females appear mixed 
with the drudging multitude, and are active in 
traverfing their boundaries, and {portively purfuing 
each other. They feem in no refpeét to partake 


“of the toils of the ftate, but are rather employed 


in amorous dalliance; the males puriuing the fe- 
rales with great alacrity, and apparently forcing 
their comphance. In the act of coition they re- 
main united for fome time, during which the 
males fuffer themfelves to be drawn about at 
the pleafure of the females. In the mean time, the 
working body of the ftate have no participation 
in thefe enjoyments, nor concern themfelves with 
the amorous tribes: they are employed in dili- 
gently making excurfions from the hill in pnrfuit 
of foosl for themfelves and their affociates; and in 

I : providing 


providing proper materials to afford a comfortable 
retreat for the young, and add to the fecurity of 
the whole commonwealth. 

In England, Ant-hills appear formed and ar- 
ranged with very little regard to order or regula- 
rity; but, in the more fouthern provinces of Eu- 
rope, they are conftructed with amazing ingenuity, 
and feem replete with contrivance and fagacity. 
‘They are generally formed in the vicinity of fome 
large tree, on the banks of a pleafant ftream; the 
former for the purpofe of fecuring food, and the 
latter for fupplying them with that abundant moi- 
{ture which is requifite for the ufe of thefe animals. 
The fhape of the Ant-hill is that of a fugar-loaf; 
being about three feet high, and compofed of 
leaves, bits of wood, fand, earth, gum, and grains 
of corn. Théfe are all united into a compact 
body, perforated with galleries down to the bot- 
tom, and having a variety of meandering ways in 
different parts of the ftructure. From this habi- 
tation to the water, as well as to the tree, there 
are many paths worn by conftant affiduity, alone 
which the fedulous infects are feen continually paf- 
fing and repaffing; fo that, from the commence- 
ment of the warm feafon, they are conftantly em- 
ployed till the unpropitious weather again fufpends 
their exertions, and terminates their annual induftry. 

The working Ants are not only employed in 
fuftaining the idlers at home, but in providing fuf- 
ficient food for themfelves. They fubfift on va- 
rious provifions, both of the animal and vegetable 
kinds; killing and devouring all fuch infects as 
are of inferior ftrength, and feeming remarka- 
bly fond of ripe fruits, and every fpecies of fweet. 
Having met with any fruit, or other large fub- 
ftance, they devour what they can; and, tear- 
ing the reft in pieces, load themfelves with the 
fpoil. When they meet with an infeét which they 
are finely incapable of maftering, feveral of them 
attack it at once; and, lacerating it’s members, 
~ each Ant loads itfelf wit a part of the booty: and 
where they happen, in their excurfions, to encoun- 
ter any thing too weighty for one to fupport, and 
which they cannot eafily divide, feveral of them 
affift in forcing it along; fome dragging, and others 
fhoving. When a fingle Ant chances to make a 
fortunate difcovery, it immediately communicates 
the information to others, and the whole republic 
foon appear in motion. But while they are thus 
bufied in feeding abroad, and carrying in provi- 
fions for the ufe of thofe which continue inactive 
at home, they are by no means unmindful of pofte- 
rity. The female Ants foon begin to lay their eggs, 
which are immediately carried to the fafeft fitu- 
ation, at the bottom of the hill, where they are af- 
fiduoufly defended from every violence by the la- 
bouring tribe. Thofe white fubf{tances, however, 
which are found fo plentifully in every Ant-hill, are 
not the newly-depofited eggs of the Ant, as many 
have erroneoufly fuppofed; on the contrary, the 
real ege of this animal is fo very minute, that 
it is hardly difcernible when even laid on a black 
ground. In faét, thofe little white bodies vulgarly 
called Ant-eges are the young animals in their 
maggot ftate, when endued with life, and long 
fince liberated; being often involved in cones 
which they have fpun round themfelves like filk- 
worms. ‘The real ego, when laid, being viewed 
through a microfcope, appears fmooth, polifhed, 
and fhining; while the maggot is compofed of 
twelve rings, and isin general very confiderably 
larger than the full-grown Ant itfelf. 
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_It is impoffible to exprefs the fond attachment 


which the labouring Ants fhew to the rifing: pro- 


geny. In cold weather they bear them in their 
mouths to the very depths of their retreat, that 
they may be lefs liable to the feverity of the feafon; 
and, when it happens to be a fine day, they re- 
move them with the fame tendernefs nearer the 
furface, that the warm beams of the fun may con- 
tribute to accelerate their maturity. If a formi- 
dable enemy demolifhes their whole habitation, 
crufhing them by thoufands in the ruin, thefe won- 
derful infects, affectionately mindful of parental 
duties, make it their firft care to fave their off- 
fpring; and, on fuch occafions, they may be ob- 
ferved running wildly about, in a ftate of diftrac- 
tion, each loaded with a young one, not unfre- 
quently as large as itfelf. 

Swammerdam informs us, that he kept feveral 
working Ants in his clofet, together with . their 
young, ina glafs filled with earth; and that he 
took pleafure in obferving how they dug deeper 
and deeper, to depofit their eggs, as the earth 
dried on the furface; but, on pouring water over 
the mould, it was equally curious to fee with what 
care, affection, and diligence, they laboured to | 
place their brood in fafety, by carrying them to 
the drieft parts. The fame author adds, that 
when water had been wanting for feveral days, and 
the earth was afterwards a little moiftened, they 
would immediately carry their young to have a 
fhare, who feemed to fuck up the moifture with 
pleafure and avidity. 

When the young maggot has attained to it’s 
full proportions, the breaft infenfibly fwells, it cafts 
it’s f{kin, and lofes all motion; the feveral mem- 
bers which were before hidden then begin. to 
make their appearance, and- an aurelia is formed, 
which exhibits very diftinctly all the parts of the 
animal, though they-are yet deftitute of motion, and 
wrapped up, as it were, 1n a flight covering. Hav- 
ing paffed through all it’s metamorphofes, and ar- 
rived at it’s proper maturity, it burfts through the 
furrounding folds, to affume the form it is in future 
to retain. This, however, is not folely effected by 
the efforts of the rifing animal, the old ones very 
affiduoufly tearing with their teeth the covering 
which enwraps it;. without which affiftance, the 
aurelia would be unable to emancipate itfelf, as an 
ingenious naturalift has proved by repeated experi- 
ments. ‘The old ones not only lend them their aid 
on this occafion, but attually know the precife time 
when their affiftance is proper to be applied: and 
this, indeed, is the more neceffary, as the youn 
animal, if produced too foon, would infallibly pe- 
rifh on being expofed to the cool air; and, if too 
long detained in prifon, would as certainly be fuf- 
focated. 

The female having laid all her eggs, and the 
whole brood being thus produced, her labours, as 
well as thofe of the male, now ceafe; and her wings, 
which but a fhort time before were fo actively em- 
ployed, begin to difappear. ‘What becomes of her 
when thus divefted of one of her diftinguifhing 
ornaments, is not perfectly known; though fhe is 
ufually feen in the cells for fome weeks afterwards. 
The males, however, having no longer any em- 
ployment at home, make ufe of their wings to fly 
away, and never more return. It.is probable that, 
having performed their deftined office, they perith 
with cold, or are deveured by the birds; many of 
which are extremely fond of this fpecies of food. 
The labourers, in the mean time; having probably 

depofed 
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depofed their queen, and being deferted by the 
mates, which ferved only to clog the community; 
prepare for the feverity of winter, by finking their 
retreats as deep in the earth as poffible; and it is 
now found that the grains of corn, and other fub- 
‘{tances, with which they furnifh their hill, are 
meant only as fences to repel the feverity of the 
winter, and not as provifions to fupport them dur-= 
ing it’s continuance. It is a general obfervation, 
that almoft every infect which lives a year after ar- 
riving at it’s full growth, is obliged to pafs four or 
five months without receiving any aliment, during 
which period it remains in a dormant ftate. This 
being certainly the cafe with regard to the Euro- 
pean Ants, it would be abfolutely ufelefs for them 
to make provifion agzainft a feafon which they car- 
not enjoy: and, indeed, fo far are they from feed- 
ing in winter on the fruits of their fummer labours, 
that they are totally incapable of ftirring during all 
the former feafon. Thus, what fome authors have 
called a magazine of provifions, appears to be no 
more than a bulwark, which ferves as a common 
retreat when the inclemency of the weather con- 
fines them to their lethargic ftate. 

However, what has been faid, with fo much ex- 
~ aggeration, of the European Ants, is perhaps ftrict- 
ly true of thofe in the tropical regions: where they 
conftruct hills with amazing contrivance and re- 
gularity; laying up their provifions with much 
wifdom and forefight; and, probably remaining 
active the whole year, have ceconomica! regula- 
tions among themfelves entirely unknown in Eu- 
ropean climates. 

Reaumur, Gould, and Carre, who have made the 
moft minute enquiries into the ceconomy of Ants, 
in general agree with the relation we have given of 
thefe wonderful infects. 

Mr. Gould obferves, that every different colony 
of Ants is compofed of infects of one particular fpe- 
cies, over which a large female, to which he gives 
the title of queen, prefides. The queen, he endea- 
vours to prove, is the mother of the whole brood; 
and is diitinguifhed from the reft by her fuperior 
magnitude, by the diverfity of her colour, and by 
that reverential awe with which fhe is conftantly 
treated by all her fubjeéts. The colour of.the 
queen fometimes differs in different colonies. Her 
head refembleés that of the common Ang: fhe has 
likewife three lucid fpecks on her forehead, placed 
in a triangular form, which feem to be the eyes, 
and are of the fame ftructure with thofe of the fpi- 
der. The queen, as foon as fhe has laid a fufficient 
quantity of eggs, leaves them to the care of her 
labouring fubjects, and withdraws to a feparate 
apartment. ‘Iwo or three yellow queens have fome- 
times been found in the fame colony; and, of the 
red, there are feldom lefs than two regents. In this 
refpect they both differ from the hill and {mall 
black Ants, which have only one. 

From the moft fatisfaétory experiments, this in- 
genious enquirer into nature has evinced, that the 
queen alone fupplies every particular colony with 
it’s inhabitants; and that fhe lays three different 
forts of eggs, viz. the male, the female, and the 
neutral. 
their growth, and undergo various metamorphofes 
before they arrive at a ftate of full maturity. 

Mr. Carre concurs with Mr. Gould in his general 
theory of Ants; and informs us, that thefe furpriz- 
ing infects {warm once a year; and that the young 
can build their habitations without the affiftance 
of the old. At firft, they feem folely attentive to 
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Thefe Ant-vermicles are very flow in _ 
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the conftruction of them; but no fooner are they 
finifhed, than fome of the Ants proceed in fearch of 
provifions, which they lay up for their. daily con- 
fumption, and for the fupport of the inactive part 
of their fpecies, without any apparent forefight of 
an approaching inclement feafon. 

After all, no infect can be more laborious than 
the Ant, nor more perfevering; hence the very 


~ {tones over which they pafs and repafs will often 


be vifibly worn into tracks. They are fo extremely 
fond of flefh; that they will not only feed on the 
bodies of may-bugs and beetles; but if a frog, 
lizard, bird, or ferpent, be thrown in their way, 
they in a few days reduce it to a fkeleton. . 

Ants have many enemies among the feathered 
tribes, particularly wood-peckers: but the Ant- 
lion is, of all others, the moft formidable deftroyer 
of thefe fedulous infects. The Ants found in the 
gardens and orchards appear to be a different 
{pecies from thofe which inhabit the fields and 
woods, and are peculiarly inimical to the labours 
of the gardener. Several methods have been in- 
vented for their deftruétion: fuch as tallow, afhes, 
unflaked lime, foot, oil of afpic, ox’s gall, faw-dutt, 
pounded hogs dung, and fulphur; the fumes of 
which laft article have been particularly recom- 
mended for their extirpation. The Ants, however, 
are not fo prejudicial to hortulane produétions as 
has generally been imagined; and therefore often 
fuffer for the depredations of other infeéts. 

Bontius informs us that, in the Eaft Indies, Ants 
of a reddith hue are {een flying, which colleé&t from 
flowers, trees, fhrubs, and herbs, a fubf{tance of which 
gum-lac is ultimately compofed. Subfequent au- 
thors, however, are not unanimous in fupporting 
this affertion. Geoffery obferves, that the name 
Gum is improperly applied to this fubftance, it being 
rather of a cereous nature. The moft remarkable 
of this fort is ftick-lac, brought over on the very 
branches whereon it. is found, and which fome have 
fuppofed to proceed from the trees themfelves : but 
this conjecture is evidently erroneous; for on mak- 
ing an incifion in the tree, nothing of that kind 


~ would flow from it. It is therefore moft probably 


a kind of comb, partaking of the nature of that 
formed by the bees and other labouring infeés; 
for, on it’s parts being feparated, different cells ap- 
pear of a pretty uniform figure; and hence it is 
evident that the lac is nothing but a kind of wax 
which forms the component parts of the comb. 
Aldrovandus reports, that in Brazil there are 
large winged Ants, which have both a very 
agreeable tafte and {mell; and their numbers are 
fo immenfe, that they fometimes appear like a 
cloud. The German Ephemerides informs us 
that, on July 18, 1679, when the weather was in- 
tenfely hot, but thick and cloudy, a flight of 
winged Ants was obferved to proceed from the 


‘“north-eaft towards the fouth-weft; that the town 


of Pofen, on the Danube, was filled with them; 
that fuch a vaft number alighted in the market- 
place, that no one could ftir without killing im- 
menfe numbers of them; that their flight did not 
continue more than a quarter of an hour; and that, 
on falling, they loft their wings, and only crept 
about flowly: and that they refembled the com- ~ 
mon Ants, though of fuperior magnitude, and 
furnifhed with two tranfparent wings. 

In Africa, and particularly in Guinea, the Ants, 
which are of three kinds, the red, the green, and 
the black, are very formidable and mifchievous; 
and their {ting produces extreme pain. They raife 
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their hills, which are formed of a vifcid kind of 
clay, to an amazing height, fometimes from fix to 
twelve feet; tapering into a pyramidal form: the ha- 
bitations are conftructed with great art; and the 
cells are fo numerous and regular, that more in- 
genuity and indtftry is fcarcely perceptible in the 
formation of a honeycomb. ‘Thefe infects appear 
to be fubject to the ftricteft regulations: for, on the 
flighteft warning; they fally forth upon whatever 
object difturbs them; and, if they can find means 
to arreft their enemy, he is fure to experience no 
lenity. Sheep, fowls, and rats, are often deftroyed 
by thefe infects, and their fleth ftript-off to the very 
bones. 

Brazil contains a variety of Ants, fome of which 
are nearly as deftructive as the termites of Africa. 
Their colours are various, and beautiful; and fe- 
veral {pecies are furnifhed with wings. In the ori- 
ental regions, likewife, the numibers of Ants are 
prodigious; fome being remarkably large, and of 
a ruddy colour inclining to fable: they are ex- 
tremely deftructive to the fruits of the earth, as well 
as to domeftic articles. fi . 

Ant Horse. The largeft {pecies of Ant found 
in Great Britain, being twice the magnitude of 
‘the common fort. It is not only diftinguifhed by 
it’s fize, but by the blacknefs of it’s head, and the 
dufky iron-grey colour of it’s breaft. It’s legs are 
likewife an iron-grey; and the fcale between the 
body and the breait is of an oval figure, pointed at 
the top, and undivided. The body is entirely 
brown, and compofed of five fegments. This fpe- 
cies generally harbours in hollow trees, but in it’s 
ordinary habits differs very little from the reft of 
the genus. 

Ant, Rep. This infeét, which is of inferior 
fize to the common Ant, has a very fmall head, and 
a broad breaft in proportion to it’s body. The 
feale is flightly dentated, and nearly circular; the 
‘legs are flender; the wings extremely fine, and of 
a brownifh hue. It frequents dry paftures, and is 
often found on the leaves and ftalks of the hum- 
bler plants. 

Ant, Buack. 
fize between the horfe and the red fpecies. It’s 
head is large in proportion to it’s body, and it’s 
breaft fomewhat depreffed. The fcale is of an oval 
fhape, having it’s edges entire; and the legs are 
longer and more flender than in the other fpecies. 
This Ant abounds in heaths and large dry plains. 

Ant, American. The common Anis of 
America are very large and voracious. They are 
furnitfhed with two crooked teeth, which meet each 
‘other like nippers, and with which they cut the 
leaves of trees and other fubftances on which they 
fubfift. - A colony of thefe creatures fometimes 
ftrip a ftately tree of it’s foliage in a fingle night, 
carrying away great part of the leaves to feed their 
young. When they arrive at full maturity, they 
fhed their external coats, like flies on quitting their 
caterpillar ftate, and then become winged infects, 
under which form they depofit their eggs; exca- 


vating their retreats in the earth to a great depth, © 


and conftructing their nefts with wonderful inge- 
nuity. They carry on continual hoftilities with 
every other fpecies of infects; and when they rove 
‘abroad in bodies, which is always once a year, they 
penetrate every corner of the houfes in their vici- 
nity, and deftroy whatever infects they contain. 

Ant, AmzeRtoan Vetver, <A very elegant in- 
fe& about the fize of the hornet, the body being beau- 
-tifully marked with black and crimfon {pots of a vel- 


The black Ant is of a middle. 
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vét glofs. The breaft is extremely {trong and hard, 
and will bear a confiderable preffure without ma- 
terial injury. The fting of this fpecies infliés a 
wound which occafions extreme pain and inflam- 
mation. 

ANT-EATER, or ANT-BEAR. A genus 
of animals of which there are feveral fpecies: the 
diftinguifhing characteriftics are, that the body is 
covered with hair, themouth fimall, and the tongue, 
which is long and cylindric, calculated to fupply 
the want of teeth. 

Among the many animals which prey on ants, 
none are fo deftructive to that indefatigable racé 
as ‘thofe which go under the appellation of Ant- 
Bears or. Ant-Faters; and which, though confi+ 
derably different in fize and fieure, agree in the 
peculiar length and flendernefs of their fnouts, their 
fingular appetites, and the manner of feizing their 

rye? "5 
Thefe have been claffed by Buffon into the larger 
tamandua, the fmaller tamandua, and the Ant- 
Eater; we fhall, however, follow the more accu- 
rate divifions of Pennant, who diftinguithes this 
genus of animals into the Great, the Middle, the 
Striped, and the Leffler Ant-Eater. 

In reviewing the hiftory of this genus of animals, 
it is oblervable, that the fnoutis fo difproportionate 
to the reft of the creature, that it’s length makes 
near a fourth part of the whole. Though the horfe 
has as large ahead as almoft any other European: 
animal, the Ant-Fater has one twice as long in 
proportion to it’s magnitude. The fnout of this 
animal is almoft round and cylindrical, extremely 
flender, and fcarcely thicker near the eyes than at 
it’s extremity. The mouth is very fmall; the nof- 
trils are clofe fet; the eyes are little; and the neck 
is fhort. “Phe tongue, which is long and flender, 
is generally doubled up in the mouth, and isthe only 
inftrument by means of which the animal finds a 
fubfiftence ; as the whole of this tribe are entirely 
deftitute of teeth, and derive their fafety princi- 
pally from the ‘remotenefs of their retreats. In- 
deed, if we carefully furvey the various parts of the 
earth, we fhall find that the moft active, and moft 
fprightly, as well as the moft beneficial quadrupeds, 
have been placed contiguous to man, and have 
been either made fubfervient to his pleafures, or 
have maintained their independence by their vigi- 
lance, their cunning, or their ftrength; and it is 
only in the remoteft folitudes that we are to look 
for the helplefs, the deformed, and the monftrous 
births of nature. Thefe wretched animals, being 
incapable of defending themfelves either by their 
{treneth or cunning, eafily become a prey to others 
which poffefs fuperior agility or fortitude; and, 
therefore, they retire for fafety into the darkeft fo-- 
refts, or the moft deferted mountains. From this 
obfervation, it may naturally be fuppofed that 
the Ant-Eater, a creature fo helplefs and defti- 
tute that it’s legs are too fhort to accelerate it’s 
flight, and which pofleffes no natural arms for de- 
fence, is neither very numerous, nor often feen. 
It is principally found in the new world, though it 
is alfo fometimes difcovered in the old; but, in 
whatever country the animal is met with, it al- 
ways chufes the woods for it’s retreat, and conceals 
itfelf under the withered leaves. From this afylum - 
it feldom ventures, as the induftry. of an hour fup- 
plies it with food to fupport exiftence for feveral 
days. ‘The manner of it’s procuring it’s prey is, 
one of the moft fingular which natural hiftory 
furnifhes. It lives, as it’s name implies, entirely 
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on ants and infeéts of a fimilar nature, which are 
found in the greateft abundance throughout thofe 
countries which give birth to this animal. In thefe 
climates the ants live in large communities, and 
frequently raife their hills to a very confiderable 
height. When this animal approaches them, it 
creeps flowly forward on it’s belly, ufing every pre- 


caution to keep itfelf undifcovered till within a con-. 


venient diftance of the place where it intends to 
make it’s banquet; then ftretching itfelf length- 
wife on the ground, it thrufts forth it’s round red 
tongue, which is often two feet long, acrofs the 
path of thefe induftrious infects, fuffering it to re- 


main motionlefs for feveral minutes together. The - 


ants of thefe regions, fome of which are half an 
inch long, confidering it only as a piece of ficth 
accidentally thrown in their way, fwarm upon it in 
great numbers, but are immediately entangled; the 
tongue of the Ant-Eater being covered with a 
flimy fluid like bird-lime. When the Ant-Eater 
perceives it’s tongue covered with a fufficient num- 
ber, it inftantly draws it in, and devours them: and 
continues to aét in the fame manner till it’s appe- 
tite is fully gratified; when it again retires to it’s 
hiding-place, where it remains in a ftate of inac- 
tivity as long as hunger will permit. 

Such is the luxurious life of the Ant-Eater; a 
creature, of all others, apparently the moft helplefs. 
However, it finds fafety from it’s enemies in the 
privacy of it’s retreat; and, in fome neighbouring 
ant-hill, an ample fupply of all it’s wants. As 
it’s chief aim is to avoid it’s purfuers, it is feldom 
difcovered: but, when driven to an extremity, 
though deftitute of teeth, it will fight with it’s 
claws; and it has often been known to oppofe the 
dog, and even the jaguar, with fuccefs. It throws 
itfelf on it’s back, faftens on it’s enemy with all it’s 
claws, and adheres with fuch ftrength and perfe- 
verance, that even after death it does not relinquifh 
it’s hold for a confiderable time. 

Ant-Eater, Great. This animal hasa long 
flender nofe, fmall black eyes, and a round fhort 
mouth. The tongue, which is about thirty inches 
long, lies double in the mouth. ‘The legs are ex- 
tremely flender, having four toes on the fore-feet, 
and five on the hind; and the two middle claws on 
the fore-feet are very large, ftrong, and hooked. 
‘The hair on the upper part of the body is black 
mixed with grey, and about fix inches long; a 
black line, bounded above with white, extending 
from the neck, acrofs the fhoulders, to the fides. 
The fore-legs are whitifh, and marked above the 
feet with a white fpot: the tail, which is about a 
foot in length, is covered with very long coarfe 
black hair. That beautiful fpecimen in Sir Afhton 
Lever’s Mufeum, which is fuperior to any ever yet 
defcribed, is feven feet four inches long; it’s tail is 
two feet nine inches; and it’s height is exactly two 
feet. 

This fpecies of the Great Ant-Eater inhabits 
Brazil and Guiana; it moves very flowly, but is ca- 
pable of f{wimming acrofs the largeft rivers. It is, 
however, fo fearful of rain, that when expofed to a 
shower it ufes it’s long bufhy tail for a covering. 
‘This animal, as well as every fpecies of ant-eaters, 
brings forth but a fingle young one at a time; and, 

on thefe occafions, the female 1s fo extremely fierce, 
that nothing which gets within her fore-feet is able 
to extricate itfelf. Even the American panther is 
often unequal to the combat; for fhould the Great 
Ant-Eater find an opportunity of embracing it, fhe 
fixes her talons fo deeply in it’s fides, that the fel- 
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dor quits her hold till after the death of her ad- 
verfary. The Great Ant-Fater fleeps by day, and. 
preys by night. It’s flefh, which has a ftrong dif- 
agreeable tafte, is efteemed excellent food by the 
Indians. 

Ant-Eater, Mrpptie-stzep. This, like the 
other fpecies of ant-eaters, has a long flender 
nofe, fomewhat incurvated; alittlemouth; and finall 
black eyes, ‘The ears are alfo fmall and upright; 
it has four claws on each of the fore-feet, and five 
on thofe behind. The hair is of a pale yellow co- 
lour, hard and fhining; and a black line croffes the 
fhoulders on each fide of the neck, and meets at 
the extremity of the back. The tail, which is ten 
inches long, is taper, and covered with long hair; 
and the length of the body is nineteen inches. It 
inhabits Brazil and Guiana; and, in it’s manners 
and inftinét, exactly correfponds with the Great 
Ant-Eater. It is, however, capable of climbing 
trees, faftening itfelf to the branches by it’s tail. 

ANnT-EATER, STRIPED. ‘This is an uncertain 
{pecies; but is generally defcribed thus: the nofé 
is long and tapering; the upper mandible is con- 
fiderably longer than the lower; the eyes are ex- 
tremely minute; the ears are round and fhort; the 
fore-feet are furnifhed with five toes; the tail is 
covered with long hair of an equal length; and the 
body is marked with longitudinal broad black 
{tripes, the reft being of a tawny colour. The tail, 
which is annulated, is likewife tawny; and the belly 
is of a dirty white. The length of this fpecies hardly 
exceeds one foot; and the tail is more than half the 
length of the whole body. Guiana appears to be 
it’s native place, where it’s flefh is efteemed deli- 
cious food. 

Ant-Eater, Lesser. The Leffer Ant-Fater 
has a conical nofe, with a downward incurva- 
tion; the ears are fmall, and almoft obfcured by 
the face; the head, limbs, and body, with the up- 
per part of the fides and tail, are cloathed with long 
foft filky hair, or rather wool, of a yellowith co- 
lour, inclining to brown. It has two hooked claws 
on the fore-feet, the exterior of which is confider- 
ably the largeft; and it has four claws on the hind- 
feet. This animal meafures about feven inches 
and a half in length, exclufive of the tail, which 
is upwards of eight inches long, thick at the bafe, 
partly naked, and tapering to a point. It alfo 
inhabits Guiana, and poffeffes the power of climb- 
ing trees in fearch of a fpecies of ants which affix 
their nefts to the branches. 

Another fpecies of the Leffler Ant-Eater has been 
difcovered at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the 
Ifle of Ceylon; having four toes on the fore-feet, 
and pendalous ears, which feem to diftinguith it 
from other kinds. Kolben, in his Hiftory of the 
Cape, informs us, that they are toothlefs; that if 
they faften their claws in the ground, no man pof- 
feffes fufficient ftrength to difengage them; and 
that they protrude their clammy tongues, which 
they infert into the ants neft, and draw it into 
their mouths, together with the infeéts which ad- 


here to it. Mr. Strachan, in his Account of Cey- 


lon, defcribes an animal to which the natives give 
the name of talgoi, or ant-bear, after the fame 
manner. It is therefore an unqueftionable fact, 
that thefe animals, though more rare, exift in the 
old world as well asin the new. 

ANT-LION, or FORMICA LEO. If we 
confider this infect in it’s different {tages of exiftence, 
we fhail find it equally wonderful in all. In it’s 
reptile {tate, however, it is effentially different from 
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all others; and, in that ftate, it will be amufing 
to purfue it’s hiftory. The Ant-Lion, previous 
to it’s becoming an inhabitant of the air, 1s of the 
fize of a common wood-loufe, but fomewhat broad- 
er. It has a pretty long head; and a roundifh 
body, which narrows imperceptibly towards the 
tail. The colour is a dirty grey, fpeckled with 
black; and the body is compofed of feveral flat 
rings, which fall over one another. It is furnifhed 
with fix feet, four of which are fixed to the breaft, 
andtwototheneck. ‘Thehead is {mall and flat; and, 
in the front, there are two little fmooth horns, or 
feelers, about a quarter of an inch long, which are 
hard, and incurvated atthe ends. At the bafis of 
the feelers are two black quick eyes, by which it 
can difcern the minuteft objects. To this form, 
fo contemptibly minute, and fo ill provided for the 
purpofes of rapacity, this animal unites the moft 
tavenous appetite. But, to mark it’s imbecillity 
ftill more; as other animals have wings or feet, to 
enable them to approach their prey, the Ant-Lion 
is totally deftitute of whatever affiftance might be 
derived from either. It has, indeed, a kind of 
tees; but thefe only allowing a retrograde motion, 
it is abfolutely impoffible for the Ant-Lion to move 
forward. Thus, famifhed and rapacious as it ever 
appears, it’sprey muft accidentally fall within the am- 
bufcade provided for it, or the infidious affaffin would 
inevitably be ftarved to death. Nature, however, 
bountiful to all her produétions, though fhe has de- 
nied ftrenoth and fwiftnefs to this infect, has endued 
it with cunning; fo that no animal fares more Juxu- 
rioufly, without ever moving from it’s retreat. For 
this purpofe it feleéts a dry, fandy foil, near the foot 
of a wall, or under fome convenient fhelter, in or- 
der to carry on it’s machinations fecure from the 
rain. Inftinét, indeed, feems to point out fuch a 
fpot as the moft proper habitation for it, fince a 
heavy damp earth would entirely defeat it’s exer- 
tions. When it begins it’s labour, by digging a 
hole for the purpofe of enfnaring it’s prey, it bends 
the hinder part of it’s body, which is pointed; and 
in this pofition works backward, forming, after 
feveral attempts, a circular furrow, which ferves to 
mark out the fize of it’s intended hole. Within 
this firft furrow it digs a fecond; then a third; and 
afterwards others, which are always of lefs dimen- 
fions than the preceding. Thefe preliminary ope- 
rations being finifhed, 1t begins to deepen the ca- 
vity, finking lower and lower into the fand, which 
it throws with it’s horns or feelers towards the mar- 
gin; till, by repeated efforts, it is formed into a 
circle round the edge of the pit. This hole always 
reprefents a perfect circle; and the pit itfelf refem- 
bles the infide of an inverted funnel. When the 
Ant-Lion is newly hatched, the firft pit it finks is 
of very fmall dimenfions; but, as the infect grows 
jarger, it increafes the fize of it’s retreat; which is 
deftined, like a pit-fall, to entrap it’s prey, and is 
generally about two inches deep, and nearly as 
much in diameter. This being effected, the infi- 
dious Ant-Lion lies in ambufh, concealing itfelf 
under the fand in fuch a manner that it’s two horns 
encircle the bottom of the pit, the exterior part of 
which is compofed of the moft loofe and crumbling 
materials; fo that it is almoft impoffible for any in- 
feéts which have once fallen into it, to creep out 
again. Confcious of the fuccefs of it’s ftratagem, 
the Ant-Lion remains in patient expectation of it’s 
prey, and ready to avail itfelf of any accident which 
may throw fome unfufpecting little animal into it’s 
power. Should an ant, a wood-loufe, or a caterpil- 
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_ lar, approach too near the edge of the precipice, the 


fand inftantly gives way, and the unfortunate infect 
tumbles to the bottom of the pit, where it inevita- 
bly meets deftru€tion. The fall of a fingle grain of 
fand gives notice to the wakeful murderer at the bot- 
tom of the cave; which never fails to fally forth in 
expectation of it’s prey. Sometimes, however, the 
ant or wood-loufe is too nimble for it’s purfuer; 
and recovers the margin of the pit-fall before the 
Ant-Lion can lay hold of it: in which cafe, rhe 
animal has another contrivance, more extraor- 
dinary than the former; for, by means of it’s broad 
head and feelers, it poffeffes the-power of throwing 
up a fhower of fand, which falls on the ftrug- 
gling captive with tremendous weight, and pre- 
Cipitates 1t to the bottom. When the infect is thus 
overpowered, no efforts of it’s own can poffibly re- 
leafe it: the Ant-Lion inftantly feizes it with it’s 
hollow feelers; and, darting them both into it’s 
body, fucks out the juices with amazing rapa- 
city. The prey of the Ant-Lion being thus re- 
duced to a fkeleton, it next proceeds to remove 
the dead carcafe from it’s cell, left it fhould alarm 
other infects, and prevent their near approach; taking 
up, therefore, the wafted trunk with it’s feelers, 
and throwing it with prodigious ftrength at leaft 
fix inches from the verge of it’s den, it fets about 
repairing the injuries fuftained in the recent con- 
teft. Nothing can abate it’s induftry, or check 
it’s rapacity: patient, vigilant, and affiduous, it 
will continue on the watch for more than a 
month, expecting the approach of it’s prey; and, 
fhould the quantity exceed the calls of nature, 
the little voracious creature will quit the infect it 
has recently killed, and leave it half confumed, 
in order to attack any other which may hap- 
pen to come within it’s reach. Like favage 
birds and beafts of prey in general, which are ca— 
pable of enduring abftinence longer than the gentler 
tribes, it fupports hunger for a period really afto- 
nifhing. Wa Hire, of the Academy of Paris, ob- 
ferved, near a century ago, that the Ant-Lion could 
faft for feven months together; and to him we are 
indebted for the firft notice of this furprizing in- 
fect, which was foon afterwards fo well defcribed 
by Vallifnieri and Poupart. 

When the Ant-Lion has fpent about twenty 
months, and fometimes near two years, in the ftate 
Jaft defcribed, it affumes another form, and forgets 
it’s rapacious appetites, but not it’s-induftry. It no 
longer digs pits to enfnare the unwary; but fur- 
rows up the fand all round in an irregular manner, 
teftifying thofe workings, and violent agitations, 
which moft infects exhibit previous to their me- 
tamorphofes. Thefe animals are produced in au- 
tumn; and, at the end of winter, they are found 
of all fizes: from which circumftance, it appears 
that they do not uniformly arrive at maturity with- 
in the fame fpace of time, but experience their 
transformation at different ages. When this change 
approaches, if the infect finds it’s little cell conve- 
nient, it remains fatisfied: but if itis obliged to 
remove, it entirely conceals itfelf under the fand it 
has raifed up, where it fpins a thread, after the 
manner of the fpider; which, being formed of a 
glutinous fubftance, and humid from the moifture 
of it’s body, adheres to the little particles of fand 
among which it is fpun, and the infect rolls up the 
whole into a ball, itfelf forming the centre. This 
ball is about half an inch in diameter, and the in- 
fect preferves an apartment within fufficiently ca- 
pacious for all it’s motions. The external furface 
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is compofed of fand and filk blended; the internal 
‘of filk only, of a fine pearl colour, extremely deli- 
eate and beautiful. But though the work is fo cu- 
rious within, the outfide has only the appearance 
of a plain lump of fand; and thus efcapes the no- 
tice of fuch other voracious animals as might be 
tempted to difturb the inclofed gueft. In this in- 
active ftate the infect continues fix weeks or two 
months, gradually lofing it’s eyes, it’s feelers, it’s 
feet, and it’s fin; al! which are left in the interior 
apartment. The infect then appears almoft in it’s 
winged ftate, a thin fkin only enfolding the wings, 
which feem to be merely a thin liquid dried on 
the outfide. The little animal, however, being yet 
too: delicate and tender to venture.from it’s retreat, 
fill continues inclofed for a fhort time; but, at 
length, it’s members having acquired the neceffary 
confiftence and vigour, it tears open it’s prifon, 
and breaks through the external wall. To effect 
this, it has two teeth, like thofe of grafhoppers, 
with which it eats through and enlarges the aper- 
ture, till it finds it fufficiently capacious to admit 
it’s efcape. The body, which is turned like a 
fcrew, occupies only a quarter of an inch in length; 
while the wings, which feem confined within the 
fmalleft limits, foon begin to unfold, and now ap- 
' pear longer than the whole body. In fhort, it be- 
comes a large and beautiful animal of the libellula 
fpecies, called the Ant-FEater Fly. 
*, ANT-EATER FLY. This infect is large, 
remarkably fwift in all it’s. motions, and fierce and 
deftructive in a degree not inferior to that of the 
reptile from which it derives it’s origin. It fre- 
quents the meadows and bufhes in France and Italy 
during the latter part of fummer, and is fo exceed- 
ingly rapacious, that it feizes on every thing which 
comes in it’s way. The head is of a chefnut co- 
dour; the eyes are large and green; and the ant- 
fers, which are compofed of twenty-four joints, 
growing larger to the tip, are of a deep brown. 
The feelers, of which there are four in number, 
are long and dufky; the jaws are yellow, hard, and 
fharp; and the two tufks are brown. The trunk 
is of a greyifh brown, with a gilt variegation; the 
fcutcheon is blueifh; the body, which is inelegant, 
is of a pearly deep grey; the lines, or rings, are 
black ; the air-holes are fringed round with brown; 
and the legs.are fhort, compaét, and ruddy, with 
long dark hairs. The wings are grey; each of the 
fuperior ones being marked with four fpots of a 
dufky brown, and there are likewife two on each 
of the inferior. ‘The nippers at the tail are corneous 
and chefnut-coloured. | 
_ ANTACAEUS. A term applied by Strabo to 
exprefS the ichthyocolla pifcis, or the ifinglafs-fith; 
and afterwards ufed by Johnfon and others, not 
only to fignify this fith, but the common fturgeon 
likewife. th 
ANTALIUM. A fmall fea thell of a tubular 
form, whence it is alfo denominated tubulus ma- 
tinus. The Antalium, fometimes written Antale, 
is about an inch and a half in length, being of the 
thicknefs of a large quill at one extremity, and of 
a finall oné at the other. This fhell, which is 
fluted from end to.end, is of a greenifh white co- 
four,. and is found as well on rocks as at the bot- 
tom of the fea. It pofleffes the qualities of an al- 
kali; and was anciently held to be of confiderable 
_ inedicinal ufe. ae 


~The Antalium bears a {trong affinity, in it’s ori- _ 


gin, conformation, and ufes, to the dentalium. 
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ANTELOPE, or GAZELL. A fpecies of 
animals which can neither be referred to the goat 
nor the deer race, though partaking of the nature 
of both. | 

The diftinguifhing charaéters of this tribe of 
animals (of which fome naturalifts enumerate more 
than forty fpecies, though Buffon makes them only 
twelve) are thefe: their horns are differently con- 
ftructed from thofe of the deer and goat tribe, being 
annulated, or ringed round, at the fame time that 
there are longitudinal depreffions running from the 
bafe to the apex. They have bunches of hair on 
their fore-legs; a ftreak of black, red, or brown, 
running along the inferior parts of their fides; and 
three ftreaks of whitifh hair on the internal fides of 
their ears. Thefe are general characters; but, be- 
fides thefe, there are feveral others which they are 
commonly found to poffefs, and which are obvious 
to every beholder. 

Like the goat, and unlike the deer, they never 
fhed their horns, have a gall bladder, and delight 
more in feeding on fhrubs than grais. On the 
other hand, they are like the roe-buck in fize, as 
well as in delicacy of conformation; they have 
deep pits under the eyes, like that animal; and re- 
fernble it in the nature and colour of their hair, as 
well as the bunches on their legs, which only differ 
in being on the fore-legs of the Antelope and on 
the hind-legs of the roe-buck. They feem, there- 
fore, to be of a middle nature; an intermediate 
link between the goat and the deer; whence it is 
difficult to pronounce where the goat ends and the 
deer begins. 

Moft of thefe animals inhabit the torrid regions ; 
thofe parts, at leaft, of the temperate zone which 
lie fo near the tropics as to form a doubtful climate. 
It is, however, remarkable that, notwithftanding 
the warmth of South America is well fuited to 
their nature, not a fingle {pecies of Antelope has 
ever been difcovered in any part of the new world. 
Their native countries feem, therefore, to be Afia 
and Africa; where they multiply prodigioufly, and 
their fpecies are very numerous. Almoft every 
fpecies of the Antelope have the following general 
agreements: they are all animals of an active and 
elegant make, of reftlefs and timid difpofitions, 
extremely vigilant, of great vivacity, and remark- 
ably fwift and nimble. 

The eyes of the Antelope are fo extremely bril- 
liant, and at the fame time of fuch a mild afpect, 
that the oriental poets compare the eyes of their 
miftrefies to thofe of this quadruped. Nor can it 
appear ftrange that fuch a comparifon fhould be 
reckoned the height of gallantry among the eaft- 
ern nations; when we reflect that the Greeks, thofe 
matters of literature, tafte, and elegance, thought 
it no inelegant compliment to refemble the eyes 
of a beautiful woman to thofe of a cow. 

The Antelope is, in general, more delicate and 
finely limbed than the roe-buck; it’s hair is as 
fhort, but it is finer and more gloffy. It’s hind-legs, 
like thofe of the hare, are longer than the fore ones, 
which not only give additional fwiftnefs, but greater 
fecurity, in afcending and defcending precipices; 
a practice in which it greatly delights. It’s fwift- 
nefs is equal, if not fuperior, to that of the roe; 
though the latter bounds forward, while the An- 
telope runs along in one uninterrupted courfe. 
The greateft number of fpecies are brown on the 
back, and white under the -belly, with a black 
ftripe feparating thofe colours. he tail is of va- 

rious 
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rious lengths, but always covered with pretty long 
hair; and the ears, which are beautiful and well 

laced, terminate in a point. The hoof is cloven, 
ite that of the fheep; and the horns are peren- 
nial, thofe of the female being confiderably {maller 
than the male’s. Indeed, on comparing the An- 
telopes one with another, we find very inconfidera- 
ble variations between them. The turn or magni- 
tude of the horns, the different fpots in the fkin, or 
diverfities of fize, conftitute the principal marks by 
which the feveral fpecies are diftinguifhed; for 
their mode of living, habits, and peculiar fwiftnefs, 
fall under one general defcription. 

Antelopes being inhabitants of the more fun- 
ny climes, greatly contribute to add beauty to thofe 
forefts which are perpetually green. They are of- 
ten feen feeding in herds on the fides of the moun- 
tains, or the fkirts of the woods, and fly all together 
on the flighteft intimation of danger. Indeed, they 
run with fuch amazing fwiftnefs, and are {fo ex- 
tremely timid, that dogs or men ufually purfue 
them in vain. They traverfe, with fafety and fa- 
cility, thofe precipices which would be wholly im- 
paffable by every other quadruped except the goat; 
nor can any animals, not of the winged tribe, by 
any means exceed them in fwiftnefs. On this 
account, they are commonly purfued by falcons; 
and that curious method of hunting forms one of 
the moft favourite amufements among the grandees 
of the eatt. 

The Arabians, Perfians, and Turks, carefully 
breed up, and train for this purpofe, that fpecies of 
hawk, which we call the gentle falcon. The hunter 
fallies forth on horfeback, among- the woods and 
mountains, with one of thefe falcons perched on 
his right-hand, preferving the moft profound 
filence; and the dogs, with which he is alfo attend- 
ed, are taught to hang behind; while the attend- 
ants, mounted on fleet courfers, look out for game. 
When they perceive an Antelope at a diftance, 
they direct the falcon’s eye to the {pot, and animate 
it to purfue. It immediately flies with incredible 
fwiftnefs to the animal; which, apprized of it’s 
danger, endeavours to efcape, but generally with- 
out effect. The falcon, on overtaking it’s prey, 
fixes one talon into the animal’s cheek, and the 
other into it’s throat: on this the wounded Ante- 
lope increafes it’s fpeed; but the falcon ufually 
makes it’s attack with fuch fuccefs as to prevent 
the animal’s running far, clinging with the moft 
refolute perfeverance to it’s prey, nor ever quitting 
it till it falls. The hunters then approach, and at 
once feizing the Antelope, and difengaging the fal- 
con, reward the latter with the blood of the fpoil. 
They alfo apply young falcons to the throat of the 
dead animal, for the purpofe of early accuftoming 
them to fix on that particular place; fince, were the 
falcon to attack any other part of the Antelope, ei- 
ther on it’s back or haunches, the animal would 
eafily efcape among the mountains, and thus both 
would be irretrievably loft. 

Nor is this the only method by which thefe fleet 
and wary animals are fubdued. The ounce, a 
carnivorous and favage creature, is trained for this 
purpofe, to fit on horfeback behind the hunter; 
where it remains with the utmoft compofure till he 
gets ight of the prey. It then exerts all it’s arts, 
and all it’s fiercenefs; not darting precipitately- on 
the Antelope, but turning and winding about till 


it comes within the proper diftance; when, fwift | 


as lightning, it darts on the incautious animal, 
kills it inftantaneoufly, and riots on the blood. 
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But if the ounce happens to mifs it’s aim, it res 
turns to it’s place without attempting an ineffec- 
tual purfuit, and feems afhamed of the failure of 
it’s artifice. 

There is {till another way of taking the Ante- 
lope; but which feems neither fo certain, nor fo arnuf- 
ing, as either of the former. An Antelope being 
bred up tame, is taught to join it’s own kind the 
moment it féesthem. When, therefore, the hun- 
ter difcovers a herd of Antelopes together, he con- 
trives to fix a noofe round the horns of the domef- 
tic animal, fo that if any of the wild ones merely 
touch it with theirs, they are fure to be entangled; 
and, thus prepared, he fends it among them. The 
tame animal no fooner approaches the wild herd, 
than the males fally forth to oppofe it; and, butt- 
ing with their horns, are caught in the noofe. In 
this condition they ftruggle together till both fall 
to the ground: when the hunter comes up; and, 
difengaging the tame animal, kills or fecures the 
other. 

But notwithftanding all the artifice of man, and 
the ingenuity he difplays in thefe feveral modes of 
deftruction, the Antelope is extremely difficult to 
be caught. Continually expofed to alarms from 
beafts of prey as well as man, and feemingly con- 
{cious of the number and the artifice of it’s ene- 
mies, it places it’s principal dependence for pro- 
tection on the nature of it’s fituation, and chiefly 
refides in the moft folitary and inacceffible places. 

AnTELopE, Common. The Common Antelope 
is fomewhat inferior in fize to the fallow-deer, 
but refembles it in all the proportions of it’s 
body. It is furnifhed with upright horns fpirally 
twifted, and encircled almoft to the top with pro- 
minent rings; the horns being about fixteen inches 
long, and twelve inches diftant from point to 
point. The colour of this animal is brown mixed 
with red, and dufky; it’s belly and the infides of 
it’s thighs are white; and it has a fhortifh tail, 
black above, and white beneath. The female of 
this fpecies is deftitute of horns. 

This animal isa native of Barbary. It’s horns, 
before they are feparated from the fcull, are not 
much unlike the figure of the ancient-lyre; and, 
indeed, it appears, from feveral antique gems, 
that the fides of that inftrument were frequently 
made of the horns of animals. 

AnTELopE, Brug. The colour of this animal, 
while it ranges it’s native woods, is a fine blue; 
but, after death, it changes to a blueifh grey mixed 
with white. The horns are twenty inches long, 
fharp pointed, taper, and bending in an arch back- 
wards; they are marked with twenty prominent 
rings, but become perfectly fmooth towards the 
points. This fpecies, which is fomewhat longerthan 
the common buck, is covered with long hair, that on 
the belly being white. The tail is feven inches 
long; and, beneath each eye there is a large white 
mark. From the length of it’s hair, and the con- 
f{truéction of it’s horns, this animal feems to con- 
neét the genus with that of the goat. It inhabits 
the interior parts of Africa; and is called by the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, the blawme 
bock, or blue goat. 

AntTeLope, A’cyptian. The horns of this 
animal are ftraight, flender, and annulated. They 
are near threefeet long; and thefpace between their 
tips is fourteen inches. ‘They have a black trian- 
gular fpot at the bafe, bounded. on each fide with 
white; and, in the centre of the face, there is a 
fimilar fpot, befides two others which fall from the 
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eyes to the throat, forming a junction with that in 
the face by a lateral band of the fame colour. A 
black line extends from the neck to the loins; 
compofed of hairs longer than the reft; the neck, 
back, and fides, are of a dark grey; and the breaft 
and belly are 4 lively white. The tail, which is 
about two feet long, is terminated with long black 
hair. This fpecies is about the fize of a buck; 
and feems moft attached to the plains; inhabiting 
Egypt, the Cape of Good Hope, Perfia, Syria, 
Arabia, and India. The Dutch at the Cape dif- 
tinguifh it by the name of the chamoife. 

AnteELopr, AtcaAzeL. ‘This antelope is de- 
{cribed by Buffon to be of a red colour, having the 
breaft and buttocks white: the horns are long, 
flender, and upright, bending internally towards 
the top; and fometimes they are extremely full of 
annulations, though on others of. the fame fpecies 
there are very few. This beautiful creature inha- 
bits Bengal, Lybia, Egypt, and fome other tropi- 
cal countries. It runs with amazing agility up the 
fteepeft precipices, but in the plains it’s pace feems 
confiderably retarded. It is very difficult to be 
caught; but when once accuftomed to a domeftic 
ftate, it becomes remarkably tractable. Some na- 
turalifts fuppofe this to be the antelope leucoryx 
of Oppian, of which two drawings are preferved 
in the Britith Mufeum; but there are certainly 


fome material variations, though probably not fuf- | 


ficient to conftitute a diftinct fpecies. 

AnreLope, Bezoar or Pasen. This animal, 
in it’s general figure and conformation, refembles 
thofe antelopes already defcribed, except that 
there is a {mall variation in it’s horns; and that it 
has feveral qualities and difpofitions peculiar to it- 
felf. Itnever ventures in the plains, but inhabits 
the moft inhofpitable and rocky mountains ; par- 
ticularly thofe of Perfia: it is, however, not un- 
frequently found in Egypt and Arabia. This an- 
telope is one of thofe animals famous for produc- 
ing the Bezoar, a concretion formed in the intef- 
tines or ftomach, which was once held in the 
higheft reputation for it’s fancied medicinal virtues. 
This ftone is generally found from the fize of an 

acorn to that of a pigeon’s egg; it’s value in- 
creafing in proportion to it’s magnitude. It was 
formerly fold at a moft extravagant price: but the 
general diffufion of fcience (over the European 
countries, at leaft) has taught mankind to invefti- 
gate it’s real qualities; which appearing to have been 
greatly magnified by credulity, the value of Bezoar 
is of courfe now much decreafed. Itisfometimes of 
a blood colour, and at others of a pale yellow, 
and all.the intermediate fhades. It’s furface is 
cenerally fmooth and glofly; and, on being broke, 
it emits a fragrant fmell like ambergris, which pro- 
bably originates from the aromatic food on which 
the animal fubfifts. The ufe of Bezoar, however, 
is now almoft univerfally exploded by judicious phy- 
ficians; though it ftill retains it’s fuppofed value 
in thofe regions where the knowledge of nature 
is not far advanced. Experience, indeed, has not 
only convinced mankind in general that few cures 
are to be afcribed to this fubftance; but, on the 
contrary, that it even proves fatal to the animal 
from which it is produced. Thefe kind of con- 
cretions, however, do not appear to be peculiar to 
this creature alone; they are found in almoft every 
_ tribe of animals, the carnivorous kinds excepted ; 
and evidently arife from the pratice of licking off 
their hair, which grows into balls, in the inteftines, 
of the fize and nature already defcribed. 
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AwreLopr, Harnassep. This fpecies of an- 
telope is a native of Senegal, principally frequent- 
ing the plains and woods. It’s colour is a deep 
tawny; and it’s fides are moft curioufly marked 
with two tranfverfe bands of white interfected by 
two others from the back to the belly. On the 
rump are three white lines pointing downwards on 
each fide; and it’s thighs are fpotted with white. 
The tail is only ten inches long, and covered with 
lorig rough hairs. ‘The ears are ‘broad; and the 
horns, which are ftraight, are nine inches lone, 
pointing backwards, with two fpiral ribs: The 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope give this ani- 
mal the title of the bonte bock, or fpotted goat. 

ANTELOPE, Arrican. This animal, which is 
about eighteen inches high, is of a moft elegant 
and beautiful form. The horns are ftraight, flen- 
der, fharp-pointed, flightly annulated at the bafe, 
and about three inches long. In the middle of 
the head, between the horns, is an upright hairy 
tuft; and on both fides, between the ears and the 
nofe, are deep cavities, containing a yellow, oily 
fluid, which coagulates into a ftrong-fcented fub- 
ftance, fomewhat between the mufk and the civet. 
This being collected, the liquid again flows out 
and coagulates. Some have fuppofed this to be 
the tears of the animal; but as the cavities con- 
taining the fluid have no communication with the 
eyes, we cannot fubfcribe to this opinion. | 

The colour of the neck and body of this animal 
is brown, with a flight tinge of yellow; the belly 
is white; and the tail, which is black above, and 
white beneath, 1s fhort. The females are diftin- 
guifhed by being deftitute of horns. 

AnTeLopE, INprian. This animal is about 
five feet high, thick-bodied, and ftrongly made; 
but poffeffed of flender legs in proportion to it’s 
magnitude. The horns are thick and ftraight, 
marked with two prominent fpiral ribs, for a con- 
fiderable way from the bafe, but fmooth towards 
the points. The head is of a reddifh hue; the 
forehead is broad; and the nofe is pointed. On 
the forehead grows a line of long loofe hairs; and; 
on the inferior part of the dewlap, a confiderable 
tuft of dufky hair. A fhort black mane extends 
from the head quite to the tail. The reft of the 
body is of a blueifh grey colour, flightly tinged 
with red. The tail is fhort, covered with fhort 
afh-coloured hair, and terminated by a large tuft 
of long black hairs. The females of this fpecies 
(to which the Hottentots give the name of empho- 
phos) have horns like thofe of the males. 

The Indian Antelope alfo inhabits the fouthern 
parts of Africa, and appears to have a {trong pre- 
dilection for the mountainous parts of that coun- 
try. Being naturally fat and flefhy, it is flow- 
paced, when compared with many of the antelope 
race; and, confequently, falls an eafier prey to the 
iret who greatly efteem it’s fleth. 

NTELOPE, Royat. The Royal Antelope, 
called alfo the Chevrotin, or Little Guinea Deer, 
is alg the fmalleft and moft beautiful of all 
cloven-footed quadrupeds. It’s legs, when thickeft, 
are not much larger than a goofe-quill. It is 
about nine inches in height, and, fourteen in 
length from the point of the nofe to the infertion 
of the tail. It’s fhape is delicate beyond defcrip- 
tion; and it appears like a ftag in miniature, ex- 
cept that the horns of the male (for the female 
has none) are hollow, and annulated like thofe of 
the antelope tribe. It has broad ears; and, hav- 


| 4ng two canine teeth in the upper-jaw, differs in that 
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refpect from all other animals of the goat and deer 
kind, and therefore ought fyftematically to form 
a diftiné genus of itfelf. The colour of this 
animal, which is commonly a fine yellow, (except 
the neck and belly, which are white) is no leis 
beautiful than it’s figure is pleafing. It’s hair is 
extremely fhort, and poflefles a charming glofs. 

The Royal Antelope is a native of Senegal, and 
the hotteft climates of Africa. It is remarkably 
nimble for its fize, bounding over a wall twelve 
feet high with the greateft facility. It’s fwiftnefs, 
however, does not always protect it; the negroes 
frequently overtake it in the purfuit, and kill it 
with their clubs. When domefticated, which is 
eafily effected, it becomes entertaining and fa- 
miliar; but fuch is the extreme delicacy of it’s con- 
ftitution, that it cannot endure tranfportation from 
it’s native foil. 

AnTELoPE, INpostan. ‘This animal is a na- 
tive of the moft diftant parts of the Mogul’s do- 
minions. It chews the cud; lies down and rifes 
after the manner of camels; and makes a kind of 
croaking noife nearly refembling that of a deer in 
rutting time. This antelope grows to about four 
feet in height, and has a large lump on it’s 
fhoulders fomewhat refembling that of the Indian 
ox. ‘The horns are feven inches long, projecting 
forward; andthe neck, which is peculiarly ftrong, 
has likewife a bend forwards like that of the ca- 
mel, on the top of which is a fhort mane. It’s 
pofteriors refemble thofe of an afs; and the tail, 
which is about twenty-two inches long, is termi- 
nated with long hairs. It’s legs are flender; and, 
on the lower part of the breaft, the fkin hangs 
loofe like that of acow. It’s hair 1s fhort, {mooth, 
and commonly of a light afh-colour, though dufky 
in fome parts; the lower part of the breaft, and 
under the tail, is white; and on the forehead there 
is a black fpot in the form of a diamond. 

ANTELOPE, Wui1Te-Footep. This animal mea- 
fures upwards of four feet to the top of the fhoulders, 
and nearly the fame in length from the bottom of the 
neck to the infertion of the tail. It’s horns, which 
are fhort, project a little forward; and it’s ears are 
large, and marked with two black ftripes. It has 
a fhort black mane, extending half way down it’s 
back; and a tuft of long hairs on the fore-part of 
it’s neck; above which 1s a large white {pot; an- 
other on the cheft between the fore-legs; a third on 
each fore-foot; and two on each hind-foot. It’s 
tail is pretty long, and tufted with black hairs. 
The colour of the male is a dark grey; but that of 
the female a pale brown. The female is deftitute 
of horns, but has a mane, tuft, and ftriped ears, like 
the male. This animal inhabits the interior parts 
of Indoftan, and is fometimes brought down to the 
Britifh fettlements by the natives, as a great curio- 
fity. Some of the White-footed Anteiopes have 
been imported into England; where, notwithftand- 
ing the furprizing difference of climate, they have 
been known to breed and thrive furprizingly. Dur- 
ing the reign of Aurengezebe, thefe beautiful crea- 
tures were much efteemed for the diverfion they 
afforded in_hunting. 
warlike prince, when on a journey, ufed to inclofe 
them within nets; which, being gradually drawn 
within narrow limits, the king and his grandees en- 
tered the circle, and difpatched them with {pears and 
other weapons: and this, indeed, is a very common 
method of deftroying wild beafts in many oriental 
countries. 


The White-Footed Antelopes, when habituated 


According to Bernier, that 
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to adomeftic life, are in general extremely docile, 
and exprefs a peculiar affection for thofe who feed 
them: fometimes, however, they are very vicious _ 
and formidable. In their natural ftate, the males fight 
with the utmoft ferocity. They drop on their knees 
at a diftance from each other, and in that attitude 
commence their approaches; fpringing forward, 
when fufficiently near, with incredible animofity. 

AnTeLopr, Rep. The Red Antelope is about 
four feet long, and two feet three inches high. The 
horns are about five inches and a half in length, 
and flightly annulated at the bafe; the ears are con- 
fiderably longer than the horns; and the hair,which 
is {tiff and gloffy, is in every part of a reddifh co- 
lour, but paleft on the cheft. This fpecies inhabits 
Senegal and the Cape of Good Hope, where it great- 
ly abounds, and is efteemed very excellent food. 

ANTELOPE, SwirT. The length of this ani- 
mal is about three feet ten inches; and the height 
two feet ten inches: ‘The horns are round, eight 
inches long, and reverting at their extremities. This 
{pecies of antelope varies in colour, but is in ge- 
neral tawny: the lower part of the fides, the belly, 
the rump, and the thighs, are white; and it has alfo 
a white {pot on the fore part of the neck. It is a 
native of Senegal, and is reckoned the fwifteft of 
this race of animals, as it’s name imports. 

ANTELOPE, STRIPED. The length of this ani- 
mal is nine feet; and it’s height four. The body 
is long and flender; and the legs are peculiarly de- 
licate andfine. The face is brown, marked with 
two white lines proceeding from the corner of each 
eye, and uniting above the nofe. The colour of 
the body is generally reddifh, with an admixture of 
grey. It has a white ftripe along the top of the 
back, extending from the fhoulders to the tail; 
and from this feven others branch out, four point- 
ing towards the thighs, and three towards the belly, 
The breaft and belly are grey; onthe upper part 
of the neck is a fhort mane; and there are a few 
hairs hanging down from the throat to the breatt: 
the fituation, number, and direction, however, of 
thefe ftripes, from which this creaturé receives it’s 
name, have been obferved to vary. The tail is about 
two feet long, brown above, white beneath, and 
black at the extremity. The Striped Antelope is 
faid to poffefs uncommon agility; and the height 
of it’s leaps is really beyond conception. It is a 
native of the country of the Caffres, where it is 
called coedoes. : 

ANTELOPE, Frat-Hornep. This animal, the 
kevel of Buffon, is the fize of a roe-buck, having 
very curious horns, flatted on the fides, and con- 
taining from twelve to fourteen rings. The co- 
lour of the fuperior part of the body is a reddifh 
brown; the inferior part, and buttocks, are white; 
along the fides the two colours are divided from 
one another by a ftrong dufky line; and on each 
knee is a tuft of hair. This fpecies is gregarious, 
and inhabits Senegal. It 1s eafily dometticated, and 
it’s flefh is agreeable. 

ANTELOPE, WuitTE-Facep. The White-Faced 
Antelope is fuperior in fize to the fallow-deer. 
The length of the animal is upwards of five feet, 
and the height, to the fummit of the fhoulders, is 
three feet. Et’s horns, which are fimilar to thofe of 
the flat-horned antelope, are fixteen inches long, 
five between tip and tip; annulated in the male, 
but fmocth in the female. It’s face, and the fpace 
between the horns, are both of a pure lively white ; 
the cheeks and neck are.of a fine bright bay; the 


back is cinereous, blended with red, having a dark 


- ftripe 


ftripe along the middle; the fides, flanks, and 
fhoulders, are of a deep brown, a broad band of a 
darker colour dividing them from the belly, which 
is wholly white, as well as the rump, and a {mall 
{pace above the tail. The tail itfelf, which is about 
feven inches long, is covered with coarfe black hairs, 
extending four inches beyond the ftump. This fpe- 
cies of antelope inhabits the countries north of the 
Cape of Good Hope; and a beautiful fpecimen is 
preferved in Sir Afhton Lever’s Mufeum. 

AnTEtope, Curtnesz. ‘The length of this ani- 
mal is about four feet and a half. It’s horns are 
nine inches long, of an opaque yellow colour, re- 
clining backwards, with their points bending to- 
wards one another, and annulated almoft to their 
extremities. The head is rather clumfy; the nofe 
is obtufe; the ears are fmall and fharp-pointed ; 
and on the middle of the neck grows a confi- 
derable protuberance, occafioned by the peculiar 
ftructure of the wind-pipe. On the approach of 
winter, the hair of this animal grows along, rough, 
and hoary; fo that at a diftarice it appears alrnoft 
white; but, towards the beginning of May, it ex- 
changes it’s coat for another, which is fhort, thick, 
and of a tawny hue. Thefe antelopes are vety 
numerous in Chinefe Tartary, and on the frontiers 
of China and Thibet: they alfo inhabit the bor-. 
ders of India; and thoufands of them herd toge- 
ther near the Lake Baikal. They are prodigioufly 
fwift; and, when alarmed, bound near twenty yards 
with the greateft facilicy. They are naturally fhy 
and timid, frequenting dry and rocky plains; and 
are fo very fearful of water, that even the moft im- 
minent danger cannot compel them to enter that 
element. During the winter feafon, they herd in 
great numbers, but feparate again on the approach 
of fpring. The Tartars hunt them with the utmoft 
eagernefs, and efteem their flefh very delicious food. 
Their horns form a confiderable article of com- 
merce, and are in high eftimation ameng the Chi- 
nefe. Naturalifts feem to doubt whether they have 
any particular voice, as they feldom emit any 
which can be regarded as natural. When young, 
they are eafily tamed. 

ANTELOPE, SprRiNcING. ‘The Springing An- 
telope is a very elegant fpecies, rather tefs than the 
roe-buck. It’s horns are flender, annulated half 
. their length, and twifted fpirally; the ears are very 
long and dufky; and the tail depends to the firft 
joint of the leg. The face, cheeks, throat, and 
part of the under fide of the neck, are white, with 
a dufky line paffing from the bafe of each horn, 
beyond the eyes, to the extremity of the mouth. 
The upper fide of the neck, and part of the lower, 
as well as the back, fides, and exterior parts of the 
limbs, are of a pale yellowifh brown; the cheft, 
belly, and interior parts of the limbs, are white; and 
the fides and beliy are divided by a broad chefnut 
band, which runs down part of the fhoulders. The 
upper part of the tail is white, and the lower black; 
the buttocks are white; and from the tail, half way 
up the back, there is awhite ftripe, which the animal 
pofieffes the power of contracting or expanding at 
pleafure. This fpecies of antelope inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope, and receives it’s epithet from 
the prodigious fprings it takes on perceiving any of 
the human form. It migrates annually from the in- 
terior countries, and takes up it’s refidence in the 
vicinity of the Cape for two or three months, and 
then returns in troops of many thoufands, attended 
by. numbers of beafts of prey, which make dread- 
ful deftruction among them. Thefe migrations are 


probably owing to a deficiency of pafture, occa- 
fioned by the exceffive droughts to which fome }a- 
tittides are fubject; particularly that of Terra del 
Natal, where fometimes a fingle drop of rain does 
not fall during the {pace of two or three years. 
ANTELOPE, ScyTHian. The height of this 
animal is about two feet and a half, the length four 
feet nine inches, and the tail is about three inches 
long. It’s head refembles that of a fheep; it’s 
nofe is very large, arched, and marked the whole 
length with a {mall line; and the cutting-teeth are 
placed fo loofe in their fockets, that they move with 
the fmalleft touch. The horns of the male, which 
are of a pale colour, and the greateft part of them 
almoft tranfparent, are about a foot long, bending 
a little in the middle, the points inclining inwards, 
the ends {mooth, and the reft annulated. The 
females are deftitute of horns, and extremely timid. 
During the fummer months, the hair of this fpe- 
cies is very fhort, and of a greyifh colour, with an 
admixture of yellow; the fpace above the cheeks 


_1s whitifh; the forehead and crown are hoary, and 


covered with long hairs; and the under-fide of the 
neck and body are white: but, in winter, the whole 
covering is long, rough, and hoary. Thefe animals 
inhabit the Arabian defarts; and they are likewife 
found in Poland, Moldavia, and in the vicinity of 
the Cafpian Sea. They feem to have a peculiar pre- 
dilection for the moft dreary fterile fpots, where the 
nature of their food g'ves their flefh a flavour highly 
difgufting to many palates. The females generally 
bring forth their young in May, and only one at a 
time; notwithftanding which, the numbers of thefe 
animals are prodigious. The young of this fpe- 
cies are covered with a foft fleece, curled and wav- 
ed like new-dropped lambs. Thefe animals aremi-. 
eratory; and, in the rutting feafon, which is late in 
autumn, they collect in thoufands, and retire into 
the more fouthern latitudes. In fpring, they again 
divide into little flocks, and wander northward, 
continually fhifting their refidence. TThefe crea- 
tures are remarkable for their vigilance; and, by a 
kind of inftin€t, never all lie down to reft at the 
fame time: while the majority repofe, fome watch 
as centinels; and, in their turn, are fucceeded by 
others thus refrefhed. By this precaution, which 
ftrongly marks their fagacity, they guard againft © 
the approaches of wolves, and baffle the ftratagems 
of the hunters. 

Though the Scythian Antelopes outftrip the 
fwifteft courfers, they are often overtaken through 
timidity and fhortnefs of breath. While running, 
they feem to incline to one fide, and fcarcely to 
touch the ground; but no fooner does a dog give 
them the flighteft wound, than they inftantly tum- 
ble down, without the leaft appearance of refift- 
ance. Ina ftate of nature, they have no voice; 
but, when brought up tame, they utter a found 
nearly refembling the bleating of fheep. The heat 
of the fun, reflected from the fandy defarts which 
they traverfe, renders them almoft blind in fummer, 
or at leaft extremely fhort-fighted; and, of courfe, 
more liable to be caught. Of all animals of the 
kind, this fpecies feems to be the moft libidinous, 
and vigorous. If caught young, they are capable 
of being rendered very docile and domeftic; but, 
when old, they become wild and untractable, and 
refufe every fpecies of fuftenance while in a ftate of 
confinement. The hunters purfue them with guns, 
dogs, or black eagles trained up to this kind of 
falconry; and they always approach them againft 
the wind,’ left thefe creatures fhould fmell their 

enemies ; 
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enemies; and carefully avoid fallying forth in 
gaudy colours, which might attract the notice of 
their deftined prey, and warn them of the impend- 
ing danger. 

AnTeLope, Cervine. This is the bubalus of 
antiquity, and the bekker el wafh of the Arabs; a 
moft fingular animal, partaking of the mixed na- 
tures of the cow, the goat, and the deer. It refem- 
bles the {tag in the fize and figure of it’s body, and 
particularly in the conformation of it’s legs; but 
it has permanent horns like thofe of the goat, and 
formed entirely like thofe of the antelope genus. 
It alfo refembles that animal in it’s way of living; 
however, it differs widely from it in the fhape of 
it’s head, being exactly like the cow in the length 
of it’s muzzle, and in the difpofition of the bones 
of the fcull, from which fimilitude it received it’s 
ancient name. ‘The head of this animal is long 
and narrow; the eyes are placed very high; the 
forehead is fhort and narrow; and the horns, which 
are about a foot long, are black, thick, and an- 
nulated, the rings being remarkably large. It’s 
fhoulders rife very high, and it has a kind of 
bunch on them, which terminates at the neck; the 
tail meafures about a foot, and is tufted at the 
extremity. The hair of this animal is remarkably 
thicker at the middle than at the root; for, in all 
other quadrupeds, except this and the elk, the 
hair tapers off from the bottom to the point; but, 
in thefe, every hair feems to fwell in the centre. 
The bubalus refembles the elk as well in fize as 
in the colour of it’s fkin; but thefe are the only 
fimilitudes between them, the one having a very 
large branching head of folid horns, annually de- 
ciduous, while the other has black, unbranching, 
hollow horns, which never fall. The colour of 
tHis animal is a reddifh brown: but it is white 
about the rump, the inner fide of the thighs, and 
the lower part of the belly; andadark fpace occu- 
pies the top of the back, the front of the upper part 
of the fore legs, and the hinder part of the thighs. 
It inhabits Barbary, and probably other parts of 
Africa; and is alfo met with towards the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is a gregarious animal; gal- 
lops apparently with a heavy pace, yet making 
amazing progrefs; and, when it fights, it drops on 
it’s knees, like the white-footed antelope, already 
defcribed. 

ANTELOPE, SENEGAL. The head and body 
of this animal are of a light reddifh brown, with 
a narrow black lift down the hind partof the neck; 
it’s rump is of a dirty white; and on each knee, 
and above the fetlock, it has a dufky mark. The 
hoofs are fmall; and the tail, which is covered with 
coarfe black hairs, is about a foot long. It’s horns 
are almoft clofe at the bafe, but bend outwards very 
confiderably a little above: towards the end they 
approach each other again, receding near the 
points, which bend backwards. In the centre 
they are above fix inches diftant, higher up only 
four, and fix atthe extremities. They are feven- 
teen inches long, and eight in circumference at 
the bafe, being furrounded with fifteen prominent 
annulations, which become fmooth and fharp at 
the points. The ears of this creature are feven inches 
long; and it’s head is large and clumfy, meafuring 
about eighteen inches. This fpecies inhabit Sene- 
gal, where the French call it la grande vache brune, 
or great brown cow. 

The petite vache brune of Buffon, called the 
Gambian Antelope by Pennant, nearly refembles 
the former in it’s figure and colour, but is in- 
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ferior in fize. It’s horns are differently conftruéted, 
being thirteen inches long, and five and a half in 
circumference at the bottom; they approximate 
each other at the bafe and extremities, but have a 
confiderable curvature in the middle; and they are 
furrounded with eight or nine annulations at the 
bafe, but become perfectly fmooth at the extremi- 
ties. 

ANTENNZE. See FEEters. 

ANTHIA. A title by which fome naturalifts 
very improperly defcribe the falx venetorum, or 
fickle fifh, a long anguilliform fifh of the tenia 
kind. 

ANTHIAS. The name of a fifh fomewhat 
refembling the turdus or wraffe family, of which 
fome have defcribed four fpecies; but Linnzus, 
with more propriety, refers it to the labrus. 

ANTHROPOGLOTTUS. An animal en- 
dowed withthe power of fpeech like a man, or hav- 
ing a tongue of fimilar formation. Under this 
diftinétion are comprehended the parrot kind, on 
account of their broad, thick, and mufcular 
tongues, by which they are enabled to fpeak, and 
to roll their meat from fide to fide under the edges 
of their bills. 

ANTHROPOMORHPA. In the Linnean 
fyftem, a clafs of animals in fome degree refem- 
bling the human form; under which defignation this 
author includes apes, monkies, maucaucos, and 
bats. This appellation is derived from Anthropos, 
a Man; and Morphe, a Form. 

ANTHUS. A name by which Aldrovandus, 
and fome other naturalifts, have diftineuifhed that 
fpecies of the cenanthe commonly known in Eng- 
land by the appellation of the whin chatt. 

APE. A numerous tribe of animals chiefly 
confined to the torrid zone, which are furnifhed 
with hands inftead of paws; their ears, eyes, eye- 
lids, lips, and breafts, are like thofe parts in the 
human race; their internal conformation alfo bears 
fome diftant refemblance to the human; and their 
whole figure exhibits a picture fufficiently mortify- 
ing to the pride of thofe who make their perfons 
the principal objects of their admiration. Thefe 
animals have fingers and nails on their hands hike 
thofe of aman, but more rough and unpolifhed; 
their feet are like larger hands, being divided into 
fingers and toes, of which thofe in the middle are 
the longeft. They are alfo extremely lively, agile, 
and full of frolic, chatter, and grimace; and, from 
the peculiar ftruéture of their bodies, they are 
capable of many actions peculiar to human be- 
ings. They are, in general, fierce and untract- 
able; though fome of them are of a milder na- 
ture, and will fometimes fhew a confiderable de- 
eree of attachment, though naturally mifchievous, 
filthy, obfcene, lafcivious, and addicted to thiey- 
ing. They inhabit the immenfe forefts of India, 


| Africa, and America; live in trees; and feed om 


fruits, leaves, and infects. They bound from one 
tree to another with furprizing agility, even when 
loaded with their young, who cling clofely to 
them on every appearance of danger. In general, 
they are gregarious, living in vaft focieties, but the 
different {pecies are never found intermixed. They 
are the prey of leopards, and other animals of the 
feline kind; and confiderable numbers of them are. 
frequently devoured by hideous ferpents, which in- 
habit the forefts, and fometimes purfue them to 
the very fummits of the trees, and fwallow them 
entire. Though not naturally carnivorous, they 


will rob the nefts of birds purely for the fake of 


“mifchief, 


mifchief, and deftroy both the eggs and the young. 
In thofe. countries, therefore, where Apes mott 
abound, the feathered tribe difcover a remarkable 
deeree of fagacity; contriving their nefts with the 
utmoft ingenuity, and placing them in fuch fitua- 
tions as may render them leaft liable to the obfer- 
vation, or wholly beyond the reach, of thefe in- 
vaders. Thefe animals, however, are very different 
from one another; and their numbers, and various 
conformations, render it neceffary to methodize 
and fubdivide the genus. 

In the Ape kind, properly fo called, we fee the 
whole external machine ftrongly imprefied with 
the human fimilitude, and feemingly capable of 
the fame exertions: they walk erect; are without 
tails; and have flefhy pofteriors, calves to their 
lees, and feet nearly like thofe of men. 

In the baboon kind, or fecond divifion, we per- 
ceive a more diftant approach to the human form. 
Thefe, which generally go on all-fours, but have 
the power of erecting themfelves at pleafure, have 
fhort tails, long fnouts, and are poffeffed of brutal 
fiercenefs. 

In the monkey kind, or third divifion, which 
are removed a ftep farther from the human form, 
the fize of the animal becomes much more dimi- 
nutive, the tail long, and the face flattifh. 

Apz, Larcrz, Ourane Ouraneo, or WILD 
Man or tHE Woops. Names given indiffe- 
rently to various animals, agreeing in one common 
character of walking upright, but natives of coun- 
tries, and poffeffing proportions and powers ex- 
tremely difimilar. The troglodyte of Bontius, 
the drill of Purchas, and the pigmy of Tyfon, 
have all received this general appellation; and, 
by fome naturalifts, they have been ranked un- 
der one general defcription. If credit be given 
to the reports of many travellers, we are, under 
this name, prefented with a formidable. animal 
from fix to eight feet high; while others, of 
equal authority, make it no more than three or 
four. In this diverfity of accounts, we muft be 
fatisfied with blending the whole into one gene- 
ral defcription, having no reafon to difpute any of 
their relations ; 

The Ourang Outang, then, which of all other 
animals moft nearly approaches the human form, 
appears to be of different fizes ; from three to fix, 
feven, and even eight feet high: in general, how- 
ever, it’s ftature feems to be much lefs than that of 
man; but it far exceeds him in ftrength and agi- 
lity. Travellers who have had opportunities of 
feeing feveral of thefe animals in their native foli- 
tudes, give furprizing relations of their force, their 
fwiftneis, their addrefs, and ferocity; while fuch 
naturalifts as have viewed them only in a ftate of 
captivity, have chiefly admired their patient, pli- 
ant, imitative difpofitions, with that curious ap- 
pearance and conformation which render them fo 
nearly human. Several of the fmaller fpecies of 
thefe animals have occafionally been exhibited in 
England; but that obferved by Dr. Tyfon is beft 
known to naturalifts, having been defcribed with 
a{tonifhing minutenefs and precifion. This ani- 
mal, in the defcription of which that learned phy- 
fician difplayed fo much ingenuity, was brought 
from Angola; having been caught in the internal 
parts of that country, with a female of the fame 
fpecies, who died before fhe could be tranfported 
into Great Britain. The body was covered with 
black hair, more refembling that of the human fpe- 
cies than of brutes; and, in it’s different lengths, 
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it bore a ftill ftronger fimilitude to that of man; 
for, in all thofe parts where it is longeft on him, it 
was alfo longeft on the Ourang Outang. The face 
nearly refembled that of a man; the forehead, how- 
ever, being larger, and the head more orbicular: 
the upper and lower jaws were not fo prominent 
as in monkies; but flat, like thofe of mankind. 
The ears were exactly like thofe of the human 
race; and-the teeth bore the fame refemblance: 
the joints of the arms and legs were likewife the 
fame as in man; and, in fhort, the animal, at firft 
view, exhibited .a figure almoft wholly human. 

However, on a more minute infpection, the va- 
riations between this creature and the human race, 
and the comparative imperfections of it’s form, 
became plainly confpicuous. The firft obvious 
difference was in the flatnefs of the nofe; the next, 
in the lownefs of the forehead, and the deficiency 
of the prominence of the chin: the ears, likewife, 
though regularly formed, were difproportionably 
large; the eyes too clofe to each other; and the 
interval between the nofe and mouth too ex- 
tenfive. The thighs were too fhort, and the arms 
too long; the thumb too fmall, and the palms of 
the hands too narrow: the feet alfo had lefs the 
conformation and appearance of hands than at 
firft glance they appeared to poffefs; and, if we 
may judge from the figure, the, animal had too 
great a bend with it’s hams. On an anatomical 
examination, however, a furprizing fimilitude was 
feen to prevail in the internal conformation; 
though it differed from man in the number of ribs, 
having thirteen, whereas he has only twelve: the 
vertebra of the neck were alfo fhorter, the bones 
of the pelvis more narrow, the orbits of the eyes 
deeper, the kidnies rounder, the urinary and gall- 
bladders longer and f{maller, and the ureters of a 
different fhape. 

Such were the principal diftinctions between the 
internal parts of this animal and thofe of man; in 
almoft every other refpect they were exactly the 
fame: indeed, many parts were fo much like thofe 
of the human fpecies, that it feemed_aftonifhing 
they fhould not be productive of gréater advan- 
tages. The tongue, and all the organs of the voice, 
were the fame as.man’s; and yet the, animal was 
dumb; and the brain was likéwife formed in the 
fame manner as his, though the’creature was defti- 
tute of reafon: an evident proof, as Buffon very 
beautifully obferves, that no difpofition of matter 


can conftitute a mind; and that the body, how 


nicely foever conftructed, is conftruéted in vain, 
when no foul is infufed into ic for the purpofe of 
dire€ting it’s operations. 

The back and.pofteriors of the Ourang Outang, 
as defcribed by Dr. Tyfon, were exceedingly hairy; 
and this covering was fo thick, that the fkin was 
with difficulty difcerned: but, in front, the hair 
was confiderably thinner, the fkin every where ap- 
pearing, and in fome places being almoft bare. 
When it went on all-fours, it appeared entirely 
hairy; but, when it ftood erect, the difference we 
have juft noticed between the back and front was 
immediately confpicuous. The hair had none of 
that finer and fhorter fur intermixed, which is 
ufually feen on brutes, but was wholly of one kind; 
except only that it was greyifh, and a little longer, 
about the pubes, and on the upper lip and chin. 


‘The face, hands, and foles of the feet, were per- 


fectly clear, as was alfo the greateft part of the 
forehead; but, down the fides of the face, the hair 
was thick, being there aboutan inch and a half long, 

which 
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which exceéded the length of that on the body. 
The lines in the palms of the hands were plainly 
diftinguifhable; and, at the tips of the fingers, 
thofe ipiral ones common to man were diftinélly 
marked: the palms of the hands, however, were 
as long as the foles of the feet; and the toes 
were of the famé length as the fingers. The mid- 
dle toe was longeft; and the conformation of the 
whole foot differed efféntially from that of the hu- 
man fpecies. The hinder-feet being thus formed, 
the animal often ufed them as hands; and, on the 
contrary, fometimes uted it’s hands inftead of it’s 
feet. The breafts appeared fmall and fhrivelled, 
but exactly like thofe of aman: the navel, too, ap- 
peared very fair, and well difpofed; being neither 
harder, nor more prominent, than it is ufually feen 
in children. 
_ Such is the doctor’s defcription of this extraor- 
dinary animal; to which little has been added by 
fucceeding obfervers, except that the colour of the 
hair is often found to vary: and in that drawn and 
defcribed by Edwards it was of a reddifh brown. 

A picture fo nearly refembling that of the human 
fpecies, naturally leads us to expect a correfpond- 
ing mind; and certain it is, that fuch of thefe ani- 
mals as have been feen in Europe, difplay a degree 
of imitation beyond what any quadruped is ca- 
pable of attaining. The Ourang Outang of Ty- 
fon was a gentle, fond, and inoffenfive creature. 
During it’s paflage to England, it would embrace 
fuch of the failors as paid it any particular atten- 
tion with the utmoft tendernefs; opening their bo- 
foms, and clafping it’s arms about them. Ii re- 
garded monkies, and even Apes of a lower {pecies, 
with the moft irreconcileable averfion; ftudioufly 
avoiding the place where they were kept in the 
fame vefiel, and feemingly regarding itfelf as a very 
fuperior creature. After it had for fome time been 
accuftomed to the ufe of cloaths, it became very 


fond of them; and would itfelf put on part without 


any help, carrying the reft to fome of the fhip’s 
company for affiftance. It would lie in bed, place 
it’s head on the pillow, and pull the cloaths up- 
wards to cover itfelf, in the fame manner as aman. 

But the animal feen by Edwards, and defcribed 
by Buffon, fhewed a ftill fuperior degree of faga- 
city. It walked on two legs, even when it carried 
a burden; it’s air being always melancholy, and 
it’s whole deportment tinétured with gravity. Dif- 
fimilar to the baboon or monkey, whofe motions 
are violent, and their appetites capricious; who 
are fond of mifchief, and fubmiffive only through 
fear; this animal was deliberate in it’s motions, 
and a look was fufficient to intimidate it. ‘I have 
feen it,’ fays Buffon, ‘ give it’s hand to fhew the 
company to the door. I have obferved it fit at 
table, unfold it’s napkin, wipe it’s lips, make ufe 
of the fpoon and fork to carry it’s victuals to it’s 
mouth, pour out it’s drink into a giafs, join 
elaffes when invited, take a cup and faucer and 
place them on the table, put in fugar, pour out 
tea, and leave it to cool before drinking; and all 
* this at the flighteft intimation from it’s mafter, and 
frequently without being required.’ It was docile 
and inoffenfive; approached ftrangers with refpect ; 
and feemed rather to expect careffes, than difpofed 
to offer injuries. It was particularly fond of fugar- 
ed comfits, which every one readily gave it; and, 
having a defluxion on the breaft, fo much fweet 
food contributed to increafe it’s malady, and fhort- 
en the period of it’s exiftence. It continued in Pa- 
ris only one fummer ;, and, being brought to Eng- 
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land, died a fhort time after in London. It eat in’ 
difcriminately of all things; but feemed to prefer 
dry and ripe fruits: it would drink wine in fimall 
quantities; but gladly exchanged it for milk, tea, 
or any other fweet beverage 

Such have been the habits and difpofitions of 
thefe animals when brought into Europe: but many 
of theig extraordinary inftances of docility were 
probably the effeéts of education, and we are not 
informed how long the inftructions they received 
for this purpofe were continued. We learn, how- 
ever, from another account, that they take but a 
very fhort time to arrive at a great degree of imi- 
tative perfection. 

Le Broffe bought two young ones, only a year 
old, of a negro; and thefe, at that early age, dif- 
covered an aftonifhing power of imitation: even. 
then they fat at table like men; eat of every thing 
indifcriminately; made ufe of knives, forks, and 
{poons, both to eat their meat and help themfelves, 
with extraordinary adroitnefs and decency; and 
drank wine, and other liquors. When carried on 
fhipboard, they made figns to the cabbin-boys, ex- 
preffive of their wants; and,whenever the lads neg- 
le&ted attending them, they fell into violent pate: 
fions, feized them by the arms, bit them, and kept 
them down. ‘The male was fea-fick, and required 
attendance like a human creature: he was even 
twice bled; and ever afterwards, when he found 
himielf difordered, held out his arm, as defirous 
of being relieved by bleeding. 

Pryard relates that, in the country of Sierra Le- 
ona, in Africa, there are a kind of Apes called 
baris, which are {trong and mufcular; and, being 
properly trained from their youth, can even pound 
at a mortar, and in other refpects act as very ufe- 
ful domeftics. They ufually walk upright; and, 
going to the river for water, carry it in little pitch- 
ers on their heads; which, however, muft be care- 
fully taken from them at their return, as they other- 


_ wife let them fall, and fet up a melancholy cry and 


lamentation on beholding the fragments. 

La Compte gives nearly a fimilar account of an 
Apewhich he brought from the Straits of Molucca. 
It walked on it’s two hind-feet, a little bent like 
thofe of a dog learning to dance; and made ule of 
it’s hands and arms in the fame manner as the hu- 
man fpecies. It’s vifage was not more difagreeable 
than that of a Hottentot; but the body was entirely 
covered with woolly hair of different colours. It 
cried like a child; and all it’s external actions fo 
much refembled thofe of the human race, and the 


~ paffions were fo lively and fignificant, that 2 dumb 


man couid hardly exprefs his conceptions and de- 
fires with more effect: 1t had alfo that expreflion of 
paffion, or joy, which we often fee in children. 
{tamping with it’s feet, and ftriking them againft 
the ground, to thew it’s fpirit, when refufed any 
thing it greatly defired. ‘ Though thefe animals,” 
continues 1.a Compte, ‘are very big, (for what F 
faw were four feet high) their agility is incredible.. 
It is a pleafure beyond expreffion to fee thenrrun up: 
the tackling of a fhip, where they fometimes play,. 
as if they had a knack of vaulting peculiar to them- 
felves, or as if they had been hired as rope-dancers. 
to divert the company. Sometimes, fufpended by 
one arm, they poife themfelves, and then turn all of 
a fudden round about a rope with as much velocity 
as a wheel or a fling put in motion: at others, hoid- 
ing the rope fucceffively with their long fingers, and 
letting their whole bodies fall into the air, they run 
full fpeed from one end: to. the other, and come 
back 


back again with the fame expedition. There is no 
pofture they do not imitate, nor any motion they are 
at a lofs to perform: bending themfelves like bows, 
rolling like bowls, and hanging by the hands, feet, 
and teeth, according to the different fancies prompt- 
ed by their capricious imaginations. In fhort, fuch 
is their agility, that they can fling themfelves from 
one rope to another, at thirty, forty, or even fifty 
feet diftance.’ 

Thete are the habitudes and powers of the {maller 
clafs of thefe extraordinary animals; but we are 
prefented with a very different picture in thofe of a 
larger ftature, and more mufcular form. Thofe 
we have yet defcribed, which are feldom found 
above four feet high, feem to partake of the nature 
of dwarfs among the human fpecies, being gentle, 
affiduous, and playful, and rather calculated to 
amufe than to alarm: but the gigantic race of Ou- 
rang Outangs, feen and defcribed by fometravellers, 
is truly formidable; and, in thofe gloomy forefts 
where they are ufually found, they feem to hold an 
undifputed empire. Many of thefe exceed the hu- 
man race in ftature; are poffeffed of fuperior acti- 
vity, ftrength, and intrepidity; and appear to be 
cunning, lafcivious, and cruel. Thefe formidable 
rivals ot mankind are found in many parts of Africa, 
as weil as in the Eaft Indies, Madagafcar, Borneo, 
and fome other tropical iflands. In Borneo, in 
particular, the nobility courfe them as we do {tags ; 
and this kind of hunting is faid to be the favourite 
amufement of the king and royal family. Their 
fkins are all hairy; their eyes funk in their heads ; 
their countenances ftern; their facestanned; and all 
their lineaments, though exactly refembling thofe 
of mankind, are harfh, and darkened by the fun. 

In the fultry and defart regions of Africa, the 
Ourang Outang is ftill more formidable. Battel 
gives it the appellation of the pongo; and affures 
us that, in all refpects, it refembles a man, except 
in it’s fuperior magnitude. It’s face is almoft en- 
tirely human; the eyes are deep funk in the head; 
and the hair on each fide of the vifage~is extremely 
long, though the face itfelf is naked, and without 
hair, as well as the ears and hands. The body is 
lightly covered, and fcarcely differing from that 
of a man; but the creature has no calves to it’s 
legs, though it walks eret. It fleeps under fhady 
trees; and erects itfelf a hut, as well to protect it 
from the ardent heat of the fun, as the violence of 
the tropical rains: it fubfifts entirely on fruits, and 
is inno refpect carnivorous. It is poffefled of 
ereater inftinct than any other animal of the brute 
creation; and, when the negroes make fires in 
the woods, has fo lictle timidity, that it generally 
approaches to warm itielf: but it does not appear 
to have fufficient fkill to keep the flame alive by 
throwing on frefh fupplies of fuel. It is a grega- 
rious animal; and, if it meets any of the human 
fpecies alone, feldom fhews them any mercy: it 
will even attack the elephant, beating it with clubs, 
and compelling it to-retire from that quarter of 
the foreft which it claims as it’s own. No hu- 
man art can avail to catch one of thefe dreadful 
creatures alive: for they are fo ftrong, that ten men 
would hardly be a match for one of them; and fo 
fleet, that it is impoffible to overtake them. None 
of this kind, therefore, are ever caught, unlefs when 
very young, and the female chances to leave them 
behind; and this happens but feldom, as they gene- 
rally keep clung to the breaft, adhering both with 
theirlegs and arms. The fame traveller alfo fays, that 
when one of thefe animals dies, the reft cover the 
body with a quantity of leaves and branches, 


From another traveller, the ingenious Le Brofle; 
we learn that thefe animals often attempt to furprizeé 
the female negroes in the woods, where they for- 
cibly detain them for the pleafure of their fociety, 
feeding them with the choiceft fruits they can pro- 
cure; and he affures us that he knew a woman of 
Loango, who had lived among thefe animals for 
three years. They grow from fix to feven feet in 
height, and are endowed with prodigious ftreneth. 
They build fheds for their fhelter, and make ufe of 
clubs for their defence. Their faces are broad, 
their nofes flat, their ears deftitute of lips, their 
fkins brighter than a Mulatto’s, and they are co- 
vered on many parts of the body with long tawny 
hair: their bellies are large and prominent; their 
heels flat, yet rifing behind; and they generally 
walk upright, though they can go on all-fours 
with equal facility. 

From this view of the Ourang Outang, we may 
perceive at what an infinite diftance the firft animal 
of the brute creation is placed from the very loweft 
orders of the human fpecies!-Even among the moft 
favage nations, it is confidered as a mere beaft; and, 
in thofe very places where we might fuppofe there 
is the fmalleft real difference, the inhabitants regard 
it with the utmoft contempt and deteftation. In 
Borneo, where this animal has been faid to arrive 
at the greateft perfection, and to difplay the higheft 
degree of imitative excellence, the natives hunt it 
in the fame manner as they purfue the elephant or 
the lion, it’s near affinity to the human form pro- 
curing it neither pity nor protection. 

The gradations of Nature in the other parts of 
her works are minute and imperceptible: in the 
tranfition from quadrupeds to fifhes, we can 
{carcely tell where the quadruped ends and the fifh 
begins; in the defcent from beafts to infects, wé 
can hardly diftineuifh the fteps of the progreffion ; 
but, in the afcent from brutes to men, the line is 
ftrongly drawn, weil marked, and decifive. In 
vain the Ourang Outang may refemble man in 
form, or may poffefs the power of imitating his 
actions; it fill continues a wretched, helplefs crea- 
ture, pent up in the moft gloomy parts of the foreft; 
and, with regard to any provident provifion for 
it’s own accommodation or happinefs, it appears 
greatly inferior to the elephant, or beaver, in fa- 
gacity. To unenquiring mankind, indeed, this 
animal may appear much wifer than it really is. 
Accuftomed to eftimate the fagacity of all actions 
by their fimilitude to our own, regardlefs of their 
aptitude to the animal’s way of life, we are charmed 
with the humble imitations of the Ape, even while 
we are convinced by our fenfes that they are far from 
contributing to the felicity of it’s fituation. An 
Ape, or a quadruped, when under the trammeis 
of human education, may be an admirable object 
for our curiofity; but the creature is very little 
profited, by all it’s learning, in the advancement 
of it’s own felicity: on the contrary, it has been 
always remarked, that thefe long-tutored animals 
have a melancholy in their air,fufficiently expreffive 
of the wretchednefs of their fituation, and which 
indicates the folicitude of their minds. The marks 
of feeming fagacity are merely relative to us, and 
not to the animal itfelf; and all it’s boafted wifdom 
is entirely the effect of our own tuition. 

Another circumftance relative to this animal 
ought not to be difregarded: there is great reafon to 
believe that the moft perfect of the kind, likethe reft 
of the quadruped creation, only owe their erect atti- 
tude to human education. Almoft all the travel- 
lers who mention them, fpeak of their going ps all. 

ours ; 
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fours; though, as their chief refidence is among 
trees, they are without doubt feen ere€t while climb- 
ing: but it appears highly probable that, when 
they employ every effort to efcape, they make ufe 
of the united aids of their hands and feet. Schou- 
ter, who mentions their education, tells us that they 
are caught in traps, and taught at firft to walk on 
their hind-legs; which certainly implies his epi- 
nion to be, that they walk on all-fours in their na- 
tural ftate: and, on examining the palms of their 
hands, and the.foles of their feet, we find both 
equally callous and beaten; an inconteftible proof 
that both have been equally ufed. In thofe fervid 
climes which give birth to the Ape tribes, the feet 
of the negroes are covered with a fkin above an 
inch thick, while their hands are as foft as thofe of 
Europeans; and, if the Apes walked in the fame 
manner, they would doubtlefs have been fur- 
nifhed with fimilar advantages. Befides thefe ana- 
logical conclufions, we have the authority of fome 
very refpectable travellers in their fupport : whoin- 
form us, that thefe animals run on all-fours in the 
woods; and that, when they are taken, their hands 
are tied behind them, to teach them to walk ereét. 
This attitude becoming in fome meafure natural to 
them, after a proper period of inftruction, they 
are fent into Europe, thus trained, to aftonifh 
fpeculative philofophers with their near approaches 
to humanity; little or no regard being in general 
paid to the difcrimination of what is natural in the 
animals, and what they have acquired in the favage 
{chools of Angola and Benin. 

Apr, Picmy. This animal has a flattifh face, 
with ears ftrongly refembling thofe of the human 
fpecies. The body is about the fize of a cat’s; the 
colour of the hair being an olive brown, with a yel- 
lowifh tinge beneath. Thefe animals are gregari- 
ous, and feed on fruits and infects ; particularly ants, 
of which they are fo remarkably fond, that they turn 
over every {tone in fearch of them. When attacked 
by wild beatfts, they betake themfelves to flight; and, 
if they happen to be overtaken, boldly face their pur- 
fuers, flinging the fubtile fand of the defart in their 
eyes, fo as often to effect their efcape. They inha- 
bit Africa; and are frequently exhibited among our 
collections of foreign animals: they are docile, and 
of a gentle difpofition, and appear to be the Pig- 
mies of antiquity. In Aéthiopia, one feat of that 
imaginary nation, they are extremely numerous. 
The ancients had many ridiculous legends refpeét- 
ing thefe Pigmies; whom they defcribed as a peo- 
ple refiding near the fountains of the Nile, and re- 
prefented as annually levying war againft the cranes; 
(that is, to fteal their eggs;) and hence the fiction 
of their combats. None of the ancients, however, 
have ventured to affert, as from their own know- 
ledge, that fuch a nation ever exifted: Strabo ju- 
dicioufly remarks, that the account of them refts 
folely on report; and Ariftotle {peaks of them only 
by hearfay, when he informs us, that they rode 
on goats, rams, and even birds of no very confider- 
able fize. The Indians, taking advantage of vul- 
gar credulity, fometimes embalmed this f{pecies of 
Ape, and fold then as real Pigmies; and of this 
kind, unqueftionably, were the diminutive mortals 
mentioned by Groffe, which he tells us were found 
in the forefts of the Carnatic. 

Apr, Lonc-Armep. ‘This animal, to which 
Buffon gives the name of the gibbon, is a very 
extraordinary and remarkable creature. It is of 
different fizes, being from two to four feet in fta- 
ture. It’s face, which refembles that of a man, has 
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a circle of bufhy hair.all round ; it’s eyes are large, 
and are funk in their fockets; it’s features are much 
tanned; and it’s ears are well-proportioned. It 
walks erect, and is deftitute of a tail; the nails on 
the fingers are flat, thofe on the toes being remark- 


ably long. Butit chiefly differs from all others of 


the Ape tribes in the extraordinary length of it’s 
arms, which are long enough to reach the ground 
when the animal ftands ereé&t; fo that it can walk 
on all-fours, and at the fame time preferve it’s up- 
right pofture. This animal, next to the ourang 
outang, has the ftrongeft refemblance to mankind, 
not only in it’s figure and conformation, but in it’s 
docility and gentlenefs of manners. 

The Long-Armed Ape, of which there is a 
greater and a leffer fpecies, is a native of the Eaft 
Indies, and particularly found along the coaft of 
Coromandel. In the forefts of Devat, in the in- 
terior parts of Bengal, it grows to the height of a 
man, and is there called jolok. It is alfo found 
in Malacca, the Molucca ifles, and in Sumatra; 
where hundreds may be feen together on the tops 
of the trees. ; 

The great black Ape of Mangfi, a province of 
China, and mentioned by Du Halde, is probably 
of this fpecies. Sir Afhton Lever has a fpecimen 
in excellent prefervation; the body of which is 
covered with very long foft hair, and the hands 
reach quite to the ground. The height of the ani- 
mal is three feet. 

Apr, Barsary.- This fpecies, which Buffon 
diftinguifhes by the name of the magot, is wholly 
deftitute of a tail, though it has a {mall protube- 
rance on it’s large, red, and callous rump. The 
face is peculiarly prominent, and far more like that 
of a quadruped than of aman. The body is co- 
vered with a dirty greenifh brown hair, that on 
the belly being of a dull pale yellow. It has flat 
nails, ears like the human race, and bare buttocks. 
It generally grows to about four feet in height; 
and inhabits many parts of India and Arabia; as welk 
as the whole continent of Africa, except Egypt, 
where none of this kind have ever been difcovered. 
Thefe animals, as they recede from the human 
form in conformation and figure, appear alfo very 
different in their difpofitions ; being fullen, vicious, 
and untractable. They are frequently exhibited 
in Europe; and, by mere force of difcipline, are 
brought to perform feveral tricks: but they are 
naturally unamiable in all their manners. In the 
open country of Indoftan, they fometimes affemble 
in great numbers; and they often attack the women 
going to market, and rob them of their provifions. 
The females of this fpecies carry their young in 
their arms; and, though thus encumbered, leap 
with furprizing agility from tree to tree. 

Some favage nations regarding thefe animals 


as their principal divinities, have erected the 


moft magnificent temples to their honour; and 
when the Portuguefe plundered a religious ftructure 
of this kind in Ceylon, they are faid to have found 
the tooth of an Ape in a final! golden cafket, which 
was held by the natives in fuch extraordinary ve- 
neration, that they offered 700,000 ducats for it’s 
redemption: but the equally fuperftitious viceroy 
refufed this advantageous offer for his country ; in- 
fifting that it fhould be burnt, in order to check 
the progrefs of idolatry. 

Ape, Turrep. The head of this animal is four- 
teen inches long; the face being blueifh and naked, 
and the note of a deep red colour. ‘he eye-brows are 
black, and the éars are formed like thofe organs 
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in mankind. © It has along uprighttuft of hair on 
the’ crown. of it’s head, another under it’s chin, and 
two long tufks in the upper-jaw. The fore-feet 
refemble human hands, but the nails on the fin- 
gers are flat. The fore-part of the body, and the 
infide'of the legs and arms, are quite naked: the 
other parts are covered with mottled brown and 
olive-coloured hair, that on the back being dufky; 
and the buttocks are red and bare. The length of 
the whole animal, in Sir Afhton Lever’s Mufeum, 
falls fomethine fhort of three feet fix inches. It 
has a moft favage and difeuftine appearance, and 
is peculiarly fierce and falacious. Though it ufu- 
ally goes on all-fours, it will fometimes fit on it’s 
rump, and fupport itfelf with a ftick: in this atti- 
tude, its hold a cup in it’s hand, out of which it 
drinks with facility. ‘This animal, like the reft of 
the Ape tribe, chiefly fubfifts on fruits, and has ap- 
parently no carnivorous appetites. 

Apt Hoc. This animal, to which Ariftotle 
gives the name of fimia porcaria, is a fpecies of 
which moderns have no perfect knowledge. Buf- 
fon imagines it to be the baboon; but, as Ariftotle 
exprefsly defcribes Apes as having no tails, and 
enumerates this as one of the genus, we cannot fub- 
{eribe to the opinion of this celebrated naturalitt. 
In the Britifh Mufeum, there is a drawine of an 
Ape, with a nofe exaétly refembling that of a hog, 
which may perhaps be intended forthe animal men- 
tioned by Ariftotle; but the painting is unaccom- 
panied by any account which might enable us to 
trace it’s hiftory. 

Apz, Sra. Mr. Stellar, in his Hiftory of Kam- 
f{chatka, defcribes a,very fingular animal which he 
faw on the coaft of America, and to which he gives 
the name of the Sea Ape. It’s head refembled 

‘that of a dog; it’s ears being fhort and erect; it’s 
eyes large; and it’s lips covered with a fort’ of 
beard. The length of it’s body was about five 
feet, and it’s form was thick and round; being 
largeft near the head, and tapering to the tail, 
which had two prongs. The body was covered 
with thick hair, grey on the back, and red on the 
belly; but our author could neither difcover fect 
nor paws. It appeared extremely frolickfome, and 
diverted itfelf with a variety of tricks; fometimes 
fwimming on the one fide of the fhip, and fome- 
times on the other, and apparently obferving it 
with great amazement. It frequently approached 
fo near the veffel, that it might have been reached 
with a pole; but, on the fmalleft motion of the fai- 
lors, it immediately retired. Sometimes it would 
raife itfelf fo as to have at leaft a third part of it’s 


body out of water, and continue ereé&t for a confi- . 


derable time; then, fuddenly darting under the 
fhip, inftantly appeared on the other fide exactly 
in the fame attitude: and this frolic it repeated for 
thirty or forty times fucceffively ; fometimes bring- 
ing up fea-plants, wantonly toffing them about, 
and catching them again in it’s mouth, with a num- 
ber of other fantaftic tricks. 

APER. A fea fith, called by fome ftrivale and 
riondo. It approaches very much in fhape to the 
faber or doree, but is confiderably fimaller. 
~APER. The claffical name for the boar. 

APER MOSCHIFEROUS. A name by 
which fome naturalifts have diftinguifhed the ta- 
jacu of America. 

_-APEREA. A fmall American animal of the 
rabbit kind, apparently of a mixed nature between 
the rabbit and the moufe; having exaétly the fhort 
round ears of the moufe kind, but all the other pro- 
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| perties of the rabbit. It therefore obtains the name 
| of the Brazilian rabbit, and generally grows to about 
a foot in length. 
| ears are fhort; it has four toes on the fore-feet, 
| and three on the hind; and is deftitute of a tail. 
| The colour of the upper part of the body 1s black, 
| mottled with tawny; and it’s throat and belly are 
_ white. 
| the holes of rocks; and, being forced from it’s 
_ fhelter, is hunted by dogs. 
_ in goodnefs to that of the European rabbit; and 
| it refembles the hare in it’s paces. 


It’s upper-lip. is divided; it’s 


It is anative of Brazil, where it lives in 


It’s flefh is fuperior 


APER PISCIS. An appellation which fome 


authors have given to the fea-fifh, more ufually 


called the caprifcus. 

APHIS. The name of a genus of infects, called 
alfo pediculus arboreus, or the wood-loufe, be- 
longing to the hemiptera infecta of Linnzeus, and 
of which that great naturalift has enumerated fix- 
teen different fpecies; namely, that of the currant- 
bufh, of the elm-tree, of the elder, of the maple, 
of the lime-tree, of the birch, of the pine, of the 


_ rofe, of the parfnip, of the dock, of the carduus 


benediétus, of the mugwort, of faw-wort, of chick- 


_ weed, of the lily, and of the cabbage. 


‘The fpecies, however, are certainly more nume- 


| rous; but they are all denominated from the trees, 


bufhes, or plants, on which they are refpectively 
found. According to the obfervation of an inge- 
nious naturalift, the Aphides are at one time of 
the year viviparous, and at another oviparous. 
Thofe of the rofe-tree have been particularly re- 
marked; and, of ten generations, which regularly 
fucceeded each other in the courfe of one {pring, 
fummer, and autumn, the firft proceeded from eges 
laid during the preceding autumn; the eight fol- 
lowing were all produced viviparous, and confifted 
entirely of females, of which gender, likewife, was 
the firft brood; and, in the tenth generation, which 
appeared rather earlier than the middle of Septem- 
ber, a few male infects were difcovered: thefe laft 
arrive at their full growth in threeweeks; and, hav- 
ing intercourfe with the females, thofe eggs are 
foon laid which become hatched in the fpring. As 
thefe infects differ more in colour and fize, than 
in any peculiar habits or conformation, it will be 
fufficient to give a defcription of one fpecies, the 
Aphis of the currant-bufh, from which the figure 
of the reft may be eafily conceived. This creature 
is about the fize of a common loufe, and of abrown- 
ifh green colour. The legs are green; the joints 
of the knees, which commonly projeét above the 
body, are brown; the feclers, which are ftraight 
and flender, contain a joint near the head, where 
they are fomewhat bent, and exhibit a darkifh ap- 
pearance. ‘The hinder part of the breaft is black- 
ifh; the fides of the body are variegated with fmall 
black fpots; and the wings, which are erect, are 
whitifh, except only that they have a few black 
veins, and two of them are extremely minute. The 
vent is prominent, and furnifhed with two briitly 

appendages confiderably fhorter than the wings. 
APHRODITA. A genus of fea infects, called 
by Columna the pudendum reeale; by Barthol1- 
nus, vermis aureus; and by others, mus marinus, or 
the fea-moufe. The general characteriftics are, 
that it’s figure is oval and aculeated, having a num- 
ber of fafciculi on each fide, fupplying the place of 
feet; it’s mouth is cylindric, retractile, and placed 
at the extremity; and it is furnifhed with two ce- 
taceous feelers. It is one of the gymnarthrodia, 
or infects with naked bodies; and belongs to the 
orde, 


order of molucca, in the Linnean arrangement of 
worms. ‘There are feveral diftinét fpecies, confi- 
derably varying from one another, found on the 
coafts of the Britifh ifles; which Pennant has dif- 
tinguifhed by the names. of’ the aculeated, fcaled, 
pedunculated, annulated, and little. ; 
_ The Aphrodita Aculeata is cloathed with thort 
brown fur on the back; the fides are covered with 
green hairs, of a very beautiful hue, mixed with 
fharp fpines; and the fkin of the belly is bare. 
‘The feet are compofed of a fafciculus of five or 
fix {trong fpines, which grow to the length of five 
or fix inches; and of which there are about thirty- 
fix on each fide. 

The Aphrodita Squammata has the back co- 
vered with two rows of large deciduous fcales; and 
is fomewhat more than an inch in length. 

The Aphrodita Pedunculata is diftinguifhed 
by having two rows of f{cales on the back, placed 
alternately; the mouth is cylindric and projecting; 
and the animal is about an inch long. 

The Aphrodita Annulata is of an oblong figure, 
annulated and fmooth, except that a row of {mall 
{pines, one on each annulation, run along the back ; 
it’s feet are fmall; it’s length is about two inches 
and a quarter; and it’s colour is a pale yellow. 

The Aphrodita Minuta is diftinguifhed by the 
minutenefs of it’s fcales, and the flendernefs of it’s 
form. It’s length ts fomewhat lefs than an inch. 

APHUA COBITES. A name fometimes ap- 
plied to exprefs the fifh called in England the fea- 
loach, which is frequently caught in the Mediter- 
ranean feas, and never exceeds three or four inches 
in length. It’s body is round, witha little depreffion 


on the back; and it’s colour white, with a varia— 


tion of black fpots diffeminated over the whole. 


APIARIA. A fly which makes it’s appear-. 


ance only in autumn, and is commonly found on 
parfley. It is a fpecies of the attelabus; and is 
furnifhed with two wings of adeep fhining black. 
It collects wax on it’s thighs after the manner of 
bees, from which circumftance it receives it’s name. 

APIASTER. A name by which fome natu- 
ralifts exprefs the bee-eater, more generally known 
by the appellation of merops. 

APIS, or APES. A genus of four-winged in- 
fects; their wings being entirely membranaccous, 
and their tails furnifhed with ftings. This genus 
comprehends the bee, wafp, hornet, and humble 
bee. 

APIVORUS BUTEO. A title by whichfome 
authors exprefs the bird ufually known in England 
by the name of the honey-buzzard. It is a little 
larger than the common buzzard; it’s beak is 
black, aduncated, protuberant in the middle, and 
covered down to the noftrils with a black wrinkled 
fkin; and it’s mouth opens very wide, having in- 
ternally a yellowifh hue. This bird either builds 
itfelf a neft of fticks covered with wool, or occu- 
pies the deferted habitation of a kite for the pur- 
pofe of breeding it’s young; which it principally 
feeds with the nymphs or magot-worms of bees and 
wafps, and pieces of honey-combs are frequently 
foundin the neft; itfelf feeding on newts, frogs, and 
other fmall animals. It is remarkable for running 
- fwiftly on the ground; and the female is diftin- 
euifhed from the male by being larger, a common 
mark of difcrimination in birds of prey. 

APODES. A title of Greck derivation applied 
by zoologifts to fignify a fabulous kind of birds, 
faid to exift in fome of the oriental iflands; and 
which, being entirely deftitute of feet, fupport 


themfelves on the branches of trees by their crook- 
ed bills. The Dutch and Germans have alfo their 
Apodes; a fpecies of birds refembling the common 
{wallow, with legs and feet fo extremely minute, 
as to be rather adapted for creeping than running. 

APODES. One of the four orders of fifhes, in 
the Linnzan fyftem; comprehending eight genera, 
and twenty fpecies. Their diftinguifhing charac- 
teriftic is, that they are deftitute of ventral fins... 

APPLE FLY. A name ufually applied to 


_ exprefs a {mall green fly found fometimes on the 


rind of an apple, and hatched by a worm, or mag- 
got, which infefts that fruit. bog 
APTERA.. A claffical name derived from the 
Greek, and ufed to denote that order of infects 
which have no wings. In the Linnean fyftem of 
arrangement, they form the feventh order in the 
clafs of infects, comprehending fourteen genera, 
and two hundred and ninety-feven fpecies. Hill 
fubdivides this feries into two claffes; namely, fuch 
as have neither wings nor legs, to which he gives the 
appellation of Aptera anarthra; and fuch as have 
legs but no wings, which he calls Aptera podaria. 
APUA. The name of a {mall fifth, which fome 
naturalifts have fancifully fuppofed is generated by 
the mud and flime on the fhores; but fuch abfurd 
conjectures as thefe require no confutation. There 
are two f{pecies of this fifh; the Apua Vera, and the 
Apua Phalerica. 
APUA MEMPRES. A name by which fome » 
denote the common pilchard. “oh 
ARACARI. The name of a Brazilian bird, of 
the woodpecker kind. It’s fize is equal tg that 
of the common green woodpecker; and-it has a 
bill four inches long, an inch and a half broad 
or deep, and three inches and a half round in the 
thickeft part, which bends downward, and is 
fharp-pointed like a parrot’s. The upper mandi- 
ble is larger and longer than the lower one; and 
both are deeply ferrated above half way from the 
end. The bill is hollow, and as light as fponge; 
the upper mandible being white, diftinguifhed by 
a black line running-along the middle or ridge 
from head to point, and the lower one wholly 
black. The bill has a triangular form at it’s in- 
fertion into the head, where it is furrounded with 
a white line. It’s tongue, which is four inches long, 
is black, and has the appearance of being feather- 
ed. It’s head, which is not very large, is broad, 
and compreffed; it’s eyes are big, and have black 
pupils, with yellow irides; and the neck is not 
longer than a parrot’s. The body, from the rife of 
the neck to the tail, is about five inches long; the 
tail, which is broad like the woodpecker’s, 1s at 
leaft fix; the thighs are two inches, and the legs 
one inch and a half. The legs and feet, like thofe 
of parrots, are black or dark green, having two 
fore-toes, one longer than the other; and two back- 
toes, likewife of unequal lengths. The claws are 
crooked, and of a dufky or black colour. The 
breaft, and whole lower belly of this bird, are ele- 
gantly cloathed with yellow feathers, mingled with 
pavonine; and, acrofs the breaft, from one fide to 
the other, there is a broad red line. The back, 
wings, tail, and thighs, are covered with blackifh 
ereen feathers, like thofe on the common magpye; 
and the end of the back, above the beginning of 
the tail, is a deep red for a confiderable length. 
The wings, which terminate at the rife of the 
tail, are lined with a dark afh-colour; and the 
infide of the bill is black. .This bird has an odd 


| cry, in which it nearly pronounces it’s own name, 


© Aracaril’ 


ARC 


© Aracari!’ It confiderably refembles the toucan, 
or Brazilian pye; and, from the conformation of 
it’s feet, feems evidently of the woodpecker kind. 

-ARACHNOIDES. The name of one of the 
genera of the echini marini: the diftinguifhing 
characters of which are, that it is of a circular 
form, but varioufly indented at the edges; the 
mouth is round, and placed at the centre of the bale; 
and the aperture for the anus is quadrangular, and 
fituated in one of the fides on the fuperior- fuper- 
ficies, but near the edge. oR? 

-ARANEA. A genus of the aptera infects, in 
the Linnzan fyftem. See SprpeR. 

ARANEA CONCHA. The name of a genus 
of fea-fhell, of which there are feveral fpecies; ufu- 
- ally diftinguifhed in England by the name of {pi- 
der-fhells. They belong to the family of murex, 
and their peculiar charaéter is the having digitated 
lips. The feveral fpecies have different numbers of 
fingers, from the lip of the fhell,.as four, five, fix, 
feven, and eight. ! 

ARANEUS MARINUS: The fea-fpider; a 
name by which fome naturalifts have expreffed the 
fifh more ufually called draco marinus, which is 
fuppofed to contain fome venomous qualities in the 
fpines of it’s dorfal bone. 

ARARAUNA. = A name given by Marcgrave 
to a Brazilian bird of the macaw kind, but of a 
different colour. The bill is black, and the eyes 
are a fine fky blue, with black pupils: the fkin 
round the eyes is marked with black and white 
fpots ; and the legs and feet are brown.’ On the 
fore-part of the head is a kind of cap, confifting of 
fine green plumage ; and, under the throat, a circle 
of black feathers. The fides of the neck, the breatt, 
and the lower part of the belly, are yellow: but the 
hinder part of the head, as well as the neck, back, 
and wings, are all blue; except that the extremity 
of the latter is mixed with yellow. ‘The tail is 
beautifully intermixed with long blue and yellow 
feathers, but in general all the external blue fea- 
thers are internally black. 

ARC, or ARKS. A family of fhells of the 
bivalve kind, fometimes called boats, having their 
hinges on a perfect ftraight line, and being of a 
fomewhat fquarifh fioure, or rather oblong, like 
the Noah’s Arks and fquare cockles. 

Conchologifts affign different ranks to the Arks: 
Lifter inferts them among the multarticulate 
cockles; placing the Noah’s Arks among the muf- 
cles, as many-toothed mufcles. Woodward ranks 
them among his polyginglymi forma oblonga ; 
Argenville places them in his fourth family, or 
that of heart-cockles; Davila makes them a dift 
tinct genus of his fourth family, or heart-cockles, 
and gives them the name of Arks; and Linnzeus 
ranks them as a diftinét genus, and calls them Arca. 
. This family, however, contains buta very few fpecies. 

ARCHITALASSUS. A name given by fome 
authors to that beautiful and precious fhell-called 
by us the admiral. 

+ ARCTIC BIRD, AMERICAN. This bird is 
fomewhat larger than a tame pigeon, and has a bill 
comprefied fideways, hooked at the point, with a 
nail at the extremity, which is feparated from the 
other part by a crofs furrow. The top of the head is 
blackifh, and the fides of the head, the throat, neck, 
breaft, and belly, are white; but the legs and lower- 
belly are cinereous. The lower part of the neck 
behind, as well as the whole back, wings, and tail, 
are likewile of a.dark cinereous colour. The tail- 
feathers are fhorteft on the fides, and gradually in- 


ARG 


_ creafe in length to the two centre ones; which are 
_ very confiderably longer, and refemble thofe of a: 
| man-of-war bird. 
' are bare of feathers above the knees, and of a bright 
yellow colour. 


The legs, which appear weak, 


The feet are black, and the three 
forward toes are webbed like thofe of a duck. This 
bird is a native of Hudfon’s Bay; and Edwards 


‘confiders it as a diftin&t fpecies. 


ARDEA. A genus of the order of gralla, be- 
longing to the clais of aves, in the Linnean fyf- 


| tem: it’s diftinguifhing characters are, that the beak 
| is ftraight, acute, long, and compreffed ; a fulcus 


or furrow pafling from the noftrils, which: are li- 


| near, to the apex; and the feet are furnifhed with 


four toes. Luinnzeus enumerates twenty-fix f{pecies 
of this genus. 
ARDEOLA. A very beautiful Brazilian bird 


| of the heron kind, but not larger than a pigeon. 


ARENARIA. | A bird ufually known in Eng- 


| land by the name of the fanderling, and in fome 


places, particularly in Cornwall, by that of the cur- 
willet: It is a water-bird of the long-legged, open- 
footed kind, and is a fize larger than the tringa mi- 
nor, or fand-piper.. ‘This fpecies frequents the fea- 
fhore, and flies about in large flocks. 

ARGENT ann SABLE. A very curious 
white moth beautifully chequered and fpotted 
with black; the expanfion of the wings being 
about an inch and a half. The caterpillar feeds 
on white-thorn, and changes to a chryfalis about 
the firft week in May; but both the caterpillar 
and chryfalis are fo exceedingly fcarce, that the 
moft inquifitive aurelian has never been able to 
difcover either of them; and, indeed, the moth it- 
felf is feldom feen in this country. It feems to be 
a native of the woods, or Janes, where it is fome- 
times caught about the beginning of June. In fome 
particular feafons this admired infect is found in 
great plenty, and feems to breed with amazing fe- 
cundity; but then the {pecies again become ex- 
tremely fcarce, and feveral years elapfe before they 
are again feen in any numbers. 

ARGENTINA. The name of a genus of fith 
of the malacopterigious kind; and, in the Linnzan 
fyftem, of the order of abdominales; the charaéters 
of which, according to Artedi’s definition, are thefe: 
the body is oblong and cylindric; and the teeth are 
placed on the tongue and palate. There appears, 
however, from the fame author, to be only one fpe- 
cies of this genus, which is furnifhed with large 
eyes, anda bifid tail, and is caught on feveral of the 
Italian fhores. Ray defcribes the Argentina to bea 
fmall fifh of the larengiform kind, caught in the Me- 
diterranean, and common in the markets of Rome. 
This fifth, which has fometimes been caught on the 
Britifh coaft, is about threeincheslong; the eyesare 
large, and the irides filvery. - The lower-jaw has 
a confiderable flope; the teeth are very fmall; the 
body is comprefied, and almoft of an equal. depth 
to the anal fin; andthe tail is forked. The back 
is of a dufky green colour; and the fides and coverts 
of the gills appear as if overlaid with filver.. On 
each fide of the belly is a row of circular punctures; 
and above them there is another which terminates 
near the vent. . 

ARGONAUTA. A genus of worms of the 
teftacea order; the animal of which is a fepia; and 
the fhell is univalve, fpiral, membranaceous, and 
fingle-celled. There are only two {pecies of this 
genus. 

ARGUS. An animal of Iceland, remarkable 
for it’s number of eyes, and in that country called 

ofcabicorn. 


efcabicorn. It appears to be of the teftaceous kind ; 
of an oblong form, refembling a crab’s tail, and 
about an inch and a half in length. 
ARINGA. A name applied by feveral natu~ 
ralifts to the herring. _ . 
ARMADILLO. The name of an animal fome- 
what approaching to the hedge-hog kind, called 
by Latin authors the echinus Brazilienfis; and, by 
Linnzus, dafypus cingulis novem, palmis tetra- 
dactylisplantispentedactylis. . 


t 


Nature prefents us with feveral fpecies of this 


genus; all of which, after a general hiftery of the 
kind, it will be proper to defcribe. 

_ The Armadillo, which is an inhabitant of South 
America, is a peaceful harmlefs creature, incapable 
ef injuring any other quadruped, and furnifhed 
with a peculiar covering for it’s own defence. Pof- 
feffed of no power of repellirig external affaults, 
the Armadillo is obliged to fubmit to every infult; 
it is attacked without danger, and confequently 
liable to various perfecutions. 

The Armadillo is covered, like a tortoife, with 
a fhell, or rather a number of fhells, which prevent 
it’s true proportions from being immediately dif- 
cerned. At firft view, it appears a round, mifhapen 
mats; with a long head, and a very large tail, ftick- 
ing out at either end, as if unconnected with the 
reft of the body. It is of different fizes, from one 
to three feet long; and covered with a fhell, di- 
vided into feveral pieces, and folding over each 
other, like the tail of a lobfter. The difference in 
the fize of this animal, and alfo the different dif- 

ofitions, as well as the numbers of it’s plates, have 
aS generally confidered as conftituting fo many 
diftinct {pecies, to which fuitable names are given, 

{n all, however, the animal is cloathed with this 
partial coat of mail; the conformation of which af- 
fords one of the greateft curiofities in the ample 
feld of nature. 

This thell, which in every refpect refembles a 
bony fubftance, covers the head, the neck, the back, 
the fides, and the rump, as well as the tail, which 
is armed to it’s very extremity. Indeed, the only 
parts uncovered with this invulnerable mail are 
the throat, breaft, and belly; and even thefe, which 
appear covered with a white fkin refembling that 
of a fowl when ftripped of it’s feathers, are in fact 
cloathed with fhells in an incipient ftate, of the 
fame fubftance as thofe on the back. The fkin, 
therefore, in the fofteft parts, feems to have a {trong 
tendency to offifaction; but a compleat offification 
takes place only on thofe parts which have the 
f{malleft degree of fri€tion, and are the moft expofed 
to external injuries. The fhell which covers the 
upper part of the body differs from that of the tor- 
toife, being compofed of more parts than one, 
which lie in bands over the body; and, as in the 
tail of the lobfter, flide over each other, being 
connected by a yellow membrane. ‘This gives 
the animal a motion in it’s back, and accommodates 
the armour to every neceffary inflexion. —Thebands 
are of various numbers and proportions: in gene- 
ral, however, there are two large pieces, one cover- 
ing the fhoulders, andthe othertherump. Between 
thefe, on the back, the bands are placed in different 
numbers, which fold over each other, and commu- 
-nicate motion to the whole. Befides their opening 
-acrofs, they alfo open ftraight along the back, fo 
that the animal is enabled to move in all direc- 
tions. Inone fpecies there are three of thefe bands ; 
in another, fix; in a third, eight; in a fourth, nine; 
in a fiith, twelve; and, in a fixth, eighteen, “The 


i nary creatures. 


AORIM — 


fhells are varioufly coloured: in different kinds, bue 
ufually they are-of a dirty grey, or rather fand-ce- 


| lour: and thefe hues, in all.of them, arife-from ano- 
_ ther peculiar circumftance in their conformation ; 
| the fhell itfelf being covered with a foftifh fkin, 
| which is fmooth and tranfparent. if 


But though thefe fhells may well, defénd- the 


| animal from a feeble enemy, they can make. but 


a flight refiftance againft any powerful opponent: 
nature has, therefore; given the Armadillo the fame 
means of protecting itfelf as that with which ithas 


 endued the hedge-hog and the pangolin; for, the 


inftant it perceives itfelf attacked, it withdraw it’s 
head under it’s. fhells, leaving no part vifible but 


| the tip of it’s nofe; and, if the danger increafes, the 


animal’s precautions being exerted in proportion, 
it tucks wp it’s feet under. it’s belly, unites it’s two 
extremities together, the tail appearing like a band 
to ftrengthen the conne¢tion; and, thus rolled up, 
becomes a fort of ball fomewhat flatted on each 
fide. In this condition it remains till it’s fears have 
wholly fubfided; and it is often toffed about at the 
pleafure of other animals, having little or no ap+ 
pearance of life or motion. Whenever the Indians 
catch it, which is always in this form, they lay it 
clofe to the fire, till the poor animal is obliged ta 
expand itfelf; and thus fubmits to it’s fate. 

Before the difcovery of America, the Armadillo 
was entirely unknown; nor does the old world ap- 
pear to contain a fingle fpecies of thefe extraordi- 
They are extremely mild and in+ 
offenfive; unlefs by accident they find their way 
into a garden, where they deftroy the choiceft fruits 
and vegetable productions. Though they are na- 
tives of the warmeft parts of America, they bear 
the feverity of colder climates without any appa- 
rent injury, and are often exhibited among our col- 
lections of wild beafts. Their motion feems to be 
a quick walk, but they can neither run, leap, nor 


. climb up trees; fo that if they are once found in an . 


open place, they have no poffible means of efcap- 
ing. In this extremity, they commenly make to- 
wards their holes as faft as poffible; or, that being 
impracticable, dig a new hole before the enemy ar- 
rives. For the performance of this bufinefs a few 
moments are generally fufficient, as they burrow 
with all the expedition of a mole; being fur- 
nifhed with claws, extremely large, ftrong, and 
crooked, and ufually four on each foot. They are 
fometimes caught by the tail, as they are making 
their way into the earth; but fuch is their refiftance, 
and fo difficult is-it to draw them back, that if any 
great force is exerted, they readily leave their tails in 
the hands of their enemies. The purfuers, fenfible 
of this, feldom pull their tails violently, but only 
hold them while another digs the furrounding earth, 
and then the animals are caught alive. The inftant 
the Armadillo perceives itfelf in the power of it’s 
enemies, it’s laft refource is to roll itfelf up, and 
thus patiently wait whatever tortures the cruel cap- 
tor thinks proper to inflict. The fleth of the fmaller 
{pecies 1s faid to be very delicate food, fo that we 
may naturally fuppofe they receive little mercy: 


~ they are, indeed, purfued with unceafing induftry ; 


and, though they burrow very deep in the earth, 
many expedients have been adopted to force them 
out; fometimes by contriving to fill the hole with 
fmoke, and at others by overwhelming them with 
a deluge of water. A {mall fpecies of dogs are alfo 
bred to the chace of thefe animals, which quickly 
overtake them, if they happen to be at any diftance 
from. their burrews, and oblige them to roll — 

elves 


ARM 


felves into a ball, when they are immediately picked 
‘up. If, however, they be near a precipice, they 


often efcape by rolling themfelves up, and devolv- _ 


ing from reck to rock; and this they can do with- 


‘out the finalleft degree of danger or inconvenience. — 
They are fometimes catght in fnares placed by the | 


fides of rivers, and low moift grounds, which they 
generally frequent; and this mode comrnonly fuc- 
ceeds better than either of the former, as their bur- 
rows are very deep, and they feldom quit them tll 
night. Indeed, they never venture far from their 
retreats, fo that it requites both patience and fkill 
to intercept thern on their way. : 

Almoft every fpecies turn up the ground like the 
hog in fearch of roots, which conftitute a princi- 
pal part of their food: they live alfo on melons, 
and other fucculent vegetables, and will eat fiefh 
when they can procure it.. They likewife prey on 
worms, frnall fith, and water-infects. 

In the larger {pecies, the fhell is much more fo- 
lid than in the {mall ones, and the flefh harder and 
more unfavoury. Thofe, too, generally refide in 
dry upland grounds; while the {mail {pecies are 
always found in moift places, and in the vicinity 
of brooks and rivers. ‘Though all roll themfeives 
‘up into balls, thofe which are furnifhed with the 
fmalleft number of bands find the greateft diffi- 
culty in doing this compleatly. The Tatu Apara, 
or Six-banded Armadillo, for inftance, when rolled 
up, prefents two great interftices between it’s bands, 
where it is eafily vulnerable, and of courfe liable to 
external injury from the meaneft quadruped. 

Between this animal and the rattle-fnake the 
clofeit friendfhip is faid to fubfift; and they are re- 
ported to live peaceably and commodioully toge- 
ther, being often tenants of the fame fubterraneous 
retreat. “Chis, however, may probably be a friend- 
{hip of neceffity; the rattle-fnake taking poffeffion 
of the Armadillo’s hole, which neither is willing to 
quit while there is an impoffibility of their inyur- 
ing one another. 

The plates of the Armadillo’s fhell, powdered, 

and adminiftered in dofes of a drachm, are efteemed 
fudorific; and, as fome affert, conftitute a powerful 
remedy for the lues venerea. 
_ ARMADILLO, THree-Banpep, or the Tatu 
Apara, has fhort broad roundedears ; and the cruft 
on the head, back, and rump, is divided into ele- 
gant pentaneular tuberculated fegments. In the 
middle are three bands; on each foot five toes; and 
the tail is extremely fhort, being no more than two 
inches long, though the fhell, taking all the pieces 
together, is eighteen inches broad. ‘This animal 
grows extremely fat; and, when young, is efteemed 
delicious food: but, with age, it acquires a rank, 
mufky tafte, which renders it’s flefh abfolutely nau- 
feous. It breeds every month, and brings forth 
four at a time. 

ARMADILLO, S1x-BanpDep, or the ENCORIBERT 
of Buffon, is diftinguifhed by having fix bands 
acrofs the back; between which, and alfo on the 
neck and belly, are a few fcattered hairs. The 
cruft on the head, fhoulders, and rump, is formed 
of angular pieces; the tail being very thick at the 
bafe, and tapering to a point; and there are five 
toes on each foot. This fpecies inhabits Brazil 
and Guiana. 

ARMADILLO,E1cGHT-Banpep, orthe T aTueEtTE, 
is furnifhed with eight bands. It’s body, from the 
nofe to the infertion of the tail, is about ten inches 

_long, and the tail is feven. The ears are erect, and 
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tH inches long; and the eyes are fmall and black. 


‘The fore-feet have four toes, and there are five on 


the hind ones. It inhabits Brazil; and it’s fiefh is 
teckoned the moft delicious of the whole genus. 

~ ARwadrLLo, Ninz-Banpep, or the Cacuic- 
Ame of Buffon, is about two feet long from the 
nofe to the tail. ‘The ears are long; and the crult 


on the head, fhoulders, and rump, is marked with 


hexangular figures: on the fides are nine bands, 
diftinguifhed by tranfverfe marks; and the breaft 
and belly are covered with long hairs. ‘The fore-feet 
have only four toes, but there are five on the hind 
ones; and the tail, which is long and taper, exceeds 
the whole body in lensth. There is a fpecimen in 
the Leverian Mufeum, which agrees with this de- 
{cription, except that the crufts on the head, and 
other parts of the body, are covered with large {cales 


_ not angularly formed. 


ARMADILLO, | WELVE-BANDED, or the KasBas- 
sou of Buffon, is the largeft animal of the whole 
genus, ‘Lhe body is near three feet long, and the 
tail about eighteen inches. The ears are broad and 
erect; the cruft on the fhoulders is marked with 
oblong pieces, that on the rump being hexangu- 
lar; on the fides are twelve bands; and ail the feet 
have five toes each. ‘The tail tapers to a point, 
and there are a few hairs fcattered over the body. 

Buffon mentions another Armadillo with Twelve 
Bands, having it’s tail covered with rhomboidal 
figures; from which diffimilarity he feems doubtful 
whether it ought to be referred to the fame fpecies. 

ARMADILLO, EIGHTEEN-BANDED, or the Crrs 
quecon of Buffon, has a very flender head, with 
{mall erect ears; and the cruft on the rump and 
fhoulders is compofed of quadrangular pieces. 
‘The bands on the fides are eighteen in numbers 
and the length of the animal, from the nofe to the 
infertion of the tail, is about fifteen inches. ‘This 
fpecies likewife inhabits South America. 

ARQUATA. The name of a bird called alfo 
by fome naturalifts cumenius; and ufually known 
in-Enpland by that of the curlew. The flefh of 
the Arquata is efteemed very delicious. The male 
is fomewhat fmaller than the female; and is called 
the jack-curlew. 

ARQUATA MINOR. An appellation which 
fome authors have given to the bird known in 
England by the name of the wimbrel. 

ARRARACANGA. A bird refembling the 
maccaw. It is about the fize of a raven, with a 
large head, flat and broad on the upper part. The 
eyes are beautiful, and of a fky-blue colour, witha 
black pupil; the bill is large and aduncated, being 
white above, and black underneath; the tongue is 
like that of a parrot; and the feet and legs, which 
are black, are alfo formed in the fame manner as the 
parrot’s. The head, neck, breaft, belly, and thighs, 
as well as part of the tail, and the beginning of the 
wings, are covered with the moft brilliant red fea- 
thers; but the middle part of the wings is green, 
and the reft blue. The extremity of the back to- 
wards the rump is covered with blue feathers, 
mixed with fome others of a brownifh caft; and 
the tail is about three inches long, The Arrara- 
canga, like the parrot, is capable of being taught 
to pronounce a few words, and feeds in the fame 
manner. 

ARTENNA. _A water-bird of the fize of a 
hen; of a brownifh colour on the back, and white 
on the belly, It’s bill is hooked; and the three fore- 
toes are connected by amembrane; but the hinder 
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one js loofe. It is anative of the Ifland Tremiti, 
in the Adriatic Sea; and is generally conjectured 
to be the avis diomedis of antiquity. 

ARU, or KARA. A bird of the penguin or 
hawk kind. It is larger than a duck; it’s head, | 
neck, and back, are black; it’s bill islong, ftraight, | 
black, and fharp; it’s legs are black, with a caft 
of red; it has three black toes; and is web-footed. 
Great numbers of thefe birds are found on the 
rocky iflands of Kamtfchatka. The inhabitants 


kill them for the fake of their flefh, though tough | 


and ill-tafted; but more for their fkins, of which 
they make themfelves garments. 
Aru are efteemed a great delicacy. 

ASCARIDES. A clafs of worms of a flender 
filiform body, attenuated at each end; and ranged 
by Linnzeus among the vermes inteftine. . Thefe 
worms are chiefly found in the inteftinum rectum 
of children; are frequently voided with the feces; 
and occafion a perpetual motion in the inteftines, 
and an intolerable itching. 

The Afcarides, however, are not fo dangerous 
as many other worms; but, for feveral reafons, they 
are more difficult to be expelled: their firuation is 
fo remote from the ftomach, that medicines gene- 
rally lofe their effects before they can reach them; 
they are lodged in a vifcous humour, which repels 
and prevents the operation of applications; and 
they fometimes afcend into the caecum, where they 
remain entrenched in perfect fecurity. 

Afcarides is alfo a name ufed by Reaumur to de- 
note a fort of {mall worms, or maggots, bred from 
the eggs of winged animals; and which, burying 
themfelves between the membranes of the leaves 
of plants, confume the parenchymatous fubftance. 

Small as thefe Afcarides in general are, they ne- 
verthelefs exhibit the proper characters by which 
they may be reduced to regular claffes: thofe which 
derive their origin from the eggs of butterflies are 
truly and-properly caterpillars in miniature; the 
maggots from flies form a fecond clafs; and the 
Afcarides of beetles, which change to hexapode 
worms, a third. 

With refpeét to the minute caterpillars, fome 
are furnifhed with fixteen feet, while others have 
only fourteen; fome are perfetly {mooth and equal 
all aver the body, while others have a number of 
rings or annular divifions like the larger caterpil- 
lar. Their feveral changes, however, before they 
arrive at the fly ftate, are the fame with thofe of the 
common filk-worm, and other fpecies of large ca- 
terpillars. The Afcarides of the parent butterfly are 
depofited fingly, only one being placed on each leaf; 
for the fmall caterpillar is of a folitary nature. Thefe 
eges are fo minute as to be fearcely perceptible: 
Reaumur, however, not only difcovered them lying 
on the leaves of plants, but alfo traced them to their 
time of hatching. This accurate obferver took 
. notice that the caterpillar never enjoys the light, 
or free air: for, as foon as it is hatched, it eats it’s 
way through the integuments of the leaf; and, un- 
der the cover of it’s fhell, buries itfelf amone the 
parenchymatous matter, from whence it never ftirs ” 
till it arrives at it’s winged ftate. 

The worms hatched from the eges of flies make 
their way as fpeedily into the fubftance of the leaf 
as the minute caterpillars: but the latter eat their way 
through the leaf with their teeth; while the former 
continue ftriking their heads forcibly againft it till 
they compleat a perforation large enough to admit 
their whole bodies, when they feed on the paren- 
chyma of the leaf, in the fame manner as the cater- 
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pillars, till they finally change into their chryfalis 
{tate within the covert of the membrane of the leaf. 
The laft kind of Afcarides, which eventually be- 


come beetles, make their way into the fubftance of 


the leaf after the fame manner as the preceding; 


and, when they have fed on it’s parenchyma and - 


juices throughout their ftated time, they fometimes 
change in the covering of the membrane, and at 
others come out of their holes, as if preferring the 
furface of the leaf for that purpofe. 

ASCHIA. Another name for the grayling. 

ASCIDIA. A genus of worms belonging to the 
mollufca clafs in the Linnaean fyftem of arrange- 
ment, and comprehending fix fpecies. The body, 
which is brown, is fixed toa hell, rock, orfome other 
hard fubftance; and it is furnifhed with two aper- 
tures; one on the fummit, and the other fomewhat 
lower, forming a fheath. The extremities are gene- 
rally feabrous; the middle part being fmooth, and 
the lower flat. Animals of this genus poffels the 
faculty of fquirting out the water they have im- 
bibed. 

ASELLUS. The claffical name for a genus 
of fith including the cod and the whiting; and of 
which naturalifts enumerate feveral fpecies. 

ASILUS. A name given by fome naturalifts 
to thé luteola, or regulus non criftatus; an ex- 
tremely {mall bird, which commonly frequents 
willow-trees. ‘ 

ASILUS. The claffical name of a genus of in- 
fects belonging to the diptera of Linnzeus, and 
comprehending feventeen fpecies. _ 

This genus, which comprehends the hornet-fly 
or wafp-fly, has thefe characteriftics: the infe& is 
bipennated; and has a ftyle, or oblong body, ter- 
minated by a protuberance, called a balancer, un- 
der each wing: the head is furnifhed with a fnout 
or beak of a fubulated figure, which is very fharp 
at the extremity. 

Some naturalifts have beftowed on thefe infects 
the appellations of mufcae crabroniformes, mufcze 
rapaces, and mufcee vefpiformes. 

ASINUS PISCIS. A name fometimes given 
to the zglefinus, or common haddock, called allo 
onos. ’ 

ASIO. A name by which Aldrovandus, and 
other naturalifts, exprefs the otus, or leffer-horned 
owl. 

ASKER. A provincial appellation for the wa- 
ter-newt, or eft. 

ASOTUS. A fpecies of the filurus. 

ASP. A {pecies of venomous ferpent, the bite 
of which 1s faid to occafion a fpeedy, but gentle 
death; on which account Cleopatra put a period to 
her exiftence by the application of thefe reptiles to 
her bofom, when victory declared againft Mark 
Anthony at the battle of Actium. 

The Afp is frequently mentioned by ancient 
hiftorians; but their defcriptions are fo vague and 
uncertain, that it is difficult to determine what 
known {pecies may at prefent be fo called. The 
word is undoubtedly derived frorn Afpis, a Shield ; 
becaufe the creature lies convolved in a circle, in 
the centre of which it exerts or railes it’s head like 
the umbo of a buckler. 

Some authors defcribe the Afp as, being about 
the fize of acommon fnake; except that the back 
is broader, and the neck capable of a vaft inflation 
when the creature is incenfed. It’s teeth arealfo faid 
to be exceedingly long, and to ftand out of it’s 
mouth like thofe of a boar; but this we may fairly 
affert to be fabulous, though mentioned by feveral 
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naturalifts as a peculiarity of the fpecies. It is 


_ probable, however, that two of it’s longeft teeth are 


hollow; that the venom emitted by the Afp flows 
from them; and that they are covered with thin 
pellicles, which flide downwards when the ferpent 
is difpofed to bite. The fkin of the Afp is faid to 
be covered with fcales, but naturalifts are by no 
means agreed on the colour. Some reckon the 
Afp two cubits long; other four, or five; and 
Kolben affirms that he has often feen it feveral ells 
in length. From this diverfity of opinion, we are 
not warranted to decide: it is, however, unquef- 
tionably a native of Africa, and appears to have 
been well known to the ancients. 

Lord Bacon afferts, that the bite of the Afp is 
the leaft painful of ail the inftruments of death; 
and fuppofes it’s potfon to have fome affinity to 
opium, but to be lefs difagreeable in it’s operation. 
This, however, does not well accord with the de- 
{criptions of the fymptoms grven by Diofcorides 
and others; who affert that, immediately after the 
bite, the fight becomes dim, a fenfible tumour 
arifes, and a moderate pain is felt in the ftomach. 
Matthiolus fays, that the bite is followed by a ftu- 
por of the whole body; with palenefs, coldnefs of 
the temples, continual yawning, a nictitation of the 
eye-lids, an inclination of the neck, a heavinefs of 
the head, an irrecoverable ileep, and, laftly, con- 
vulfions. 

Ariftotle informs us, that the bite of the Afp ad- 
mits of no remedy; and Pliny and Egineta confirm 
this opinion, in cafes where an amputation of the 
part cannot be effeted. Others, however, recom- 
mend cicatrizing the wound, together with the in- 
ternal ufe of hot alexipharmic medicines. 

From fome particular parts of this formidable 
ferpent, the ancients made a plaifter, of fingular 
efficacy, as a difcutient of ftrume, and other indu- 
rations; and which was likewife beneficial in arth- 
ritic complaints. The fleth and exuviz of this 
animal were likewife admitted into the ancient ma- 
teria medica. 

ASPIUS. A fpecies of the cyprinus, belong- 
ing to the abdorninal order of fifhes, and com- 
monly found in the lakes of Sweden. 

ASS. A well-known quadruped; which, from 
it’s great refemblance to the horfe, might naturally 
enough be fuppofed to be of the fame fpecies, and 
only fomewhat degenerated from that noble ani- 
mal: the fpecies, however, are perfectly diftingd; 
and there is an infeparable line drawn between them, 
the animal produced from the mixture of a horfe 
and an afs being barren. ‘This, indeed, feems to be 
the barrier between every fpecies of animals, which 
keeps them afunder, and preferves the unities of 
their forms. If the mule or monfter bred be- 
tween two animals whofe forms nearly approach 
each other, is no longer fertile, we may then con- 
clude that thefe animals, whatever external fimili- 
tude may appear between them, are certainly dif- 
tinct and feparate kinds. Nature, which always 
provides for the perfection and prefervation of her 
produétions, has wifely ftopped the fecundity of 
thefe ill-formed productions, in order to preferve 
the form of every animal uncontaminated: were 
not this the cafe, the different fpecies of animals 
would foon be blended with each other; no one 
kind would preferve it’s original perfection; every 
creature would quickly degenerate; and the world 
would inevitably be over-run with productions 
alike monftrous and deformed. 


The horfe and the Afs, though they fomewhat 
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refemble each other, are neverthelefs of two diftinét 
kinds, and very different in their natures, tempers, 
and habits. Their fhapes and manners may, in- 
deed, poffefs a confiderable degree of fimilarity ; 
but there is fomething in every animal, befides it’s 
conformation and way of life, which determines 
it’s fpecific nature. Thus, between the horfe and 
the Afs there is a much ftronger refemblance than 
between the goat and the fheep; and yet the lat- 
ter produce an animal capable of re-producine an 
offspring refembling the fheep, while the mule of 
the former is marked with certain fterility. The 
goat and the fheep may, therefore, be faid to be of 
one fpecies, though fo unlike in figure; while the 
horfe and the Afs are perfectly diftinct, notwith- 
ftanding they are fo nearly allied in conformation. 
It has, indeed, been afferted by Ariftotle, that their 
males are fometimes prolific; but this’ affertion 
has never yet been confirmed by any pofitive tefti- 
mony, though a period of near two thoufand 


“years has elapfed fince it was firft advanced. On 


the contrary, it is an indifputable fact, that the two 
animals, even in a ftate of nature, are found to 
be entirely different. The wild Afs is feen in 
ftill greater abundance than the wild horfe; and 
the peculiarities of it’s kind are more diftin€tly 
marked than inthofe of the tame one. Were the 
Afs only a horfe degenerated, the likenefs would be 
ftronger between them the nearer we approached to 
the original {tock from which both have been fup- 
pofed to fpring. In fuch a cafe, the wild animals of 
both kinds would refemble each other much more 
than the tame ones, on whom Art has, for a fuc- 
ceffion of ages, been exerting all her force, in pro~ 
ducing foreign habits and alterations. The con- 
trary, however, is apparent: and the wild Afs has 
not only fewer properties of the horfe than that 
which is bred in a {tate of domeftic fervitude; but 
even difcovers a natural averfion to this- noble 
animal. 

The wild Afs, or koulan, has by fome writers been 
confounded with the zebra, though it is certainly of 
a very different fpecies. The wild Afs is not ftreaked 
like the zebra, nor is it’s fhape fo beautiful. It’s 
forehead is more arched thanin the common breed; 
it’s ears aré always erect, fharp-pointed, and lined 
with whitifh curling hairs; the irides are of a livid. 
brown colour; the lips are thick; and the extre- 
mity of the nofe is extremely floping down to the 
upper-lip. It is alfo much higher than the com- 
mon Afs, and it’s legs are finer; but it refembles 
that animal in the narrownefs of it’s cheft and body: 
it carries it’s head, however, much higher, and it’s 
fkull 1s amazingly thick and ftrong. The mane is 
compofed of a foft woolly dufky hair, about three or 
four inches long, and extends quite to the fhould- 
ers; and the hairs at the extremity of the tail are 
coarfe, and about a fpan long. It’s colour in ge- 
neral is a fine filvery white: the fuperior part of 
the face, the fides of the neck and body, being of 
aflaxen hue; the hind-parts of the thighs of the fame 
colour, while the fore-parts are divided from the 
flank by a white line, which extends round the 
rump to the tail; the belly and legs are alfo white; 
and along the very ridge of the back, from the 
mane quite tothe tail, there runs a ftripe of bufhy 
waved hairs of a darkifh colour, another of 
the fame hue croffing it at the fhoulders of the 
males, and forming a mark fimilar to that in the 
tame or common Afs. 

It’s winter coat, which is very fine, foft, filky, 
and much undulated, nearly refembles the hair of 
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the camel, being unétuous to the. touch; and the 
flaxen colour, during that feafon, becomes more 
exquifitely bright. 
or wild Afs, is two feet long; from the beginning 
of the neck to the infertion of the tail, is four feet 
eleven inches; the tail is aboyt two feet and a half; 
and the ears are near a foot long. It’s height 
before is upwards of four feet; and, behind, near 
four feet fx inches. Such is the colour and con- 
formation of this animal in a wild ftate, in which 
it is often found in many iflands of the Archipe- 
Jago; particularly that of Ceugo; but more fre- 
‘quently in the dry and mountainous parts of Great 
‘Tartary. . There are alfo many wild Affes in the 
defarts of Lybia and Numidia, which runwith fuch 
amazing, celerity, that even the courfers of that 
country can but feldom overtake them. When- 
ever they efpy their purfuers, they fet up a horrid 
braying; and, {topping fhort till the nearer ap- 
proach of their enemies, they fly off with the utmoft 
fpeed; and, on fuch oceafions, generally fall into 
traps which have been previoufly prepared for them. 
The natives hunt them both for their fefh and their 
fkins: the former they efteem very delicious food ; 
and of the latter they compofe that manufacture 
which is known by the name of fhagreen. That 
part of the hide which is chiefly ufed for this pur- 
pofe, grows near the rump of the animal; but it is 
artificially granulated. In Perfia, this manufacture 
is regarded as of confiderable importance; and the 
‘natives of that country efteem the bile of the wild 
Afs a fpecific againft dimnefs of fight. 

Olearius relates, that a Perfian monarch once in- 
vited him to an entertainment of a very peculiar 
nature, which was exhibited in a fmall ftructure 
near the palace, conftructed in the form of an am- 
phitheatre: after a collation of fruits and fweet- 
meats, upwards of thirty wild Affes were driven 
into the area, among whom the monarch difcharged 
feveral arrows, in which he was imitated by the reft 
of his attendants. The Afies, perceiving them- 
felves wounded, and unable to efcape, inftantly be- 
gan to attack each other, biting with great fero- 
city, and braying in the moft hideous manner: the 
arrows, however, continuing to be poured in from 
above, the Affes were all foon difpatched; and, be- 
ing ordered to be carried off, were conveyed to the 
kine’s kitchen at [pahan. 

The Perfians fo highly efteem the flefh of this 

animal, that it’s delicacy is even become proverbial 
among them. When frefh killed, it is hot and un- 
favoury; but, being kept fome time after itis boiled, 
it becomes excellent food. The flefh of the tame 
Afs, however, is more dry, tough, and difagreeable, 
than even that of the horfe; and, according to Ga- 
len, it is very unwholefome. 
- We fhould not, however, haftily decide on the 
different taftes of different people, refpecting the 
preference they give to certain kinds of food. 
‘The climate produces very confiderable changes 
inthe tendernefs and flavour of feveral viands: beef, 
for inftance, which is fo excellent in England, is 
extremely tough and dry when killed under the 
line; pork, on the contrary, which with us is, fo 
unpalatable during the fummer months, is in the 
warmer latitudes, the fineft eating imaginable, and 
infinitely fuperior to any European hog’s flefh. 

Before the difcovery of America, the Afs feems 
to have been entirely unknown on that continent, 
though the climate is peculiarly favourable to that 
race of animals; and where they have been permit- 
ted to run wild, they multiply fo quick, that in 
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fome places they are become a nuifance. In the 
kingdom of Quito, the owners of the ground where 
they breed fuffer any perfon to take away as many 
as he can, on paying a {mall confideration, in pro- 
portion co the number of days employed in fecur- 
ing them. On thefe occafions the following me- 
thod is adopted. ; 

A number of whites on horfeback, attended by 
Indians on foot, proceed to the {pots where the 
Affes are known to frequent; and, forming a cir- 
cle, drive them intofome valley: when, throwiag 
the noofe as they ride at full fpeed, they endeavour 
to halter them. The animals, finding themfelves 
inclofed, make very furious efferts to procure their 
enlargement ; and if only a fingle one forces his wa 
through, the reft follow with irrefiftible impetu- 
ofity. When an Afs is noofed, the hunters. throw 
it down, and fecure it with fetters, leaving it in this 
{tate while they purfue others: and, the {port being 
ended, in order to bring away what they have caught 
with the greater facility, they generally couple them 
with tame animals of the fame {pecies. This, how- 
ever, is no. very eafy tafk; as they are fo remarka- 
bly fierce that they often wound the perfons wha 
undertake to manage them. They are nearly as 
fwift as horfes, and neither declivities nor precipices 
can retard their progrefs. They defend themfelves 
fo actively with their heels and mouths, that they 
wound their purfuers, even while they continue 
their flight. But, notwithftanding thew wildnefs, 
after carrying the firft load, their celerity ceafes; their 
dangerous ferocity is no more; and they foon con- 
tract that dull afpect which is fo peculiar to the 
afinine fpecies. Thefe animals always feed toge- 
ther; and, ifa horfe happens to intrude himfelf into 
their fociety, they ufually bite and kick him ull 
they leave him dead on the field. 

Thus it obvioufly appears that the Afs is natu- 
rally fwift, fierce, aud formidable; but, when tamed, 
it prefents a very different picture. The mo- 
ment it’s original liberty is loft, it feems to relin- 
quith every claim to freedom, and affumes a meek- 
nefs and fubmiffion even humbler than it’s fervile 
fituation. It is now the mot patient and gentle of 
all domefticated animals; and fuffers with con- 
ftancy, and perhaps with courage, all the ill-treat- 
ment which cruelty and caprice undefervedly in- 


- fiat. It isextremely temperate, as weli with refpeét 


to the quantity as the quality of it’s provifions; 
being fatisfied with the moft neglected weeds, and 
making it’s humble repaft on the refuse of the horfe 
and other animals. If it gives the preference to 
any vegetable, it feems to be the plantane, for 
which it is often obferved to neglect other herbs. 
But, notwithftanding this apparent indifference as 
to food, it is peculiarly delicate in it’s water, drink- 
ing only at the cleareft brooks. It is, in fact, a 


pattern of abftemioufnefs, both in drinking and 


eating; nor does it ever dip it’s nofe in the ftream, 
as is the practice of the horie. Being feldom fad- 
dled, it frequently rolls itfelf on the grafs; and hes 
down for this purpofe whenever opportunity per- 
mits, without regarding it’s burden. It is, ex- 
tremely averfe to water, never rolls in the mud like 
the horfe, and conftantly turns out of it’s way to 
avoid the dirty parts of a road. ve 
In it’s juvenile ftate, the Afs is fprightly,. and 
even beautiful; but it foon lofes thefe qualifications 
either by age or injurious treatment, and becomes 
flow, ftupid, and obftinate. It feems to evin¢ge no 
ardour ; except only that the male is fo extremely 
libidinous, that be has been knewn to drop eke 
ea 
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dead immediately after copulation; and that the 
female is as ftrongly attached to her young as the 
male is to her, not being deterred, either by fire or 
water, from protecting her foal. The Afs 1s re- 
markably partial to’it’s owner, by whom it 1s too 
often abufed: it {cents him at a confiderable dif- 
tance; diftinguifhes him from others in a crowd; 
and feems to know the roads he has paffed, as well 
as the place he inhabits. When overloaded, it 
fhews the tyrant’s injuftice by hanging down it’s 
head, and lowering it’s ears; and, when too hard 
preffed, it opens it’s mouth, and draws back it’s 
lips, after avery difagreeable manner. If it’s eyesare 
blinded, it immediately becomes motionlefs; and x 
on being laid down fo that one eye is concealed in 
the grafs, while the other is covered with a ftone, 
or any other article, it will continue fixed in the 
fame fituation, without attempting to rife, or free 
-itfelf from thefe flight impediments. It walks, 
trots, and gallops, like a horfe; but, though it fets 
out very freely, itis foon weary, and no corporeal 
inflictions are then capable of making it mend it’s 
pace. In vain does the unmerciful rider exert 
his whip, or his cudgel: the poor animal patient- 
~ Jy endures it all; and, as if confcious of it’s own 
imbecillity, and of the inefficacy of refiftance, does 
not even attempt to move. i 
But, notwithftanding the natural ftupidity of this 
animal, it is capable of being trained with the fame 
facility as moft other quadrupeds; and feveral Afies 
have been rendered fufficiently fagacious and active 
to be exhibited as public fpeCtacles. It is, however, 
the misfortune of this humble and ufeful animal, to 
be defpifed by man; though it’s efforts are exerted 
to pleafe him, and it’s fervices are fo cheaply pur- 
chafed. ‘The horfe is the only favourite; and on 
him allexpence and labour are beftowed: he 1s fed, 
attended, and ftabled; while the Afs is abandoned 
to the inhumanity of the loweft ruftics, or even to 
the barbarous fport of children; and, inftead of 
gaining by the leffons it receives, is always a lofer. 
It is forced along by blows; infulted with unne- 
ceffary {tripes; and overloaded by indolence: and, 
as it falls generally to the lot of the poor, it largely 
participates in their wants and diftreffes. Thus 
this faithful animal, which would undoubtedly be 
the firft of the quadruped kind, were there no 
horfe, is confidered as of little value: all it’s pro- 
perties and qualifications being found elfewhere in 
a higher degree, the creature is entirely difregard- 
ed; and, from being naturally the fecond in the 
fcale of utility, is degraded into the moft infignifi- 
cant of all domeitic quadrupeds. 
Hence fo very little attention has been paid to 


the improvement of the breed, that it has been fuf- 


fered to degenerate; and it appears highly proba- 
ble that the Afs, of all other animals, is the moft 
enfeebled, and rendered moft diminutive, by being 
in a ftate of domeftic fervitude. The horfe, the 
cow, and the fheep, are rendered larger by the fkill 
and affiduity of man; while the Afs is permitted 
to dwindle in every generation. Indeed, it is with 
us fo little valued, that the whole fpecies would 
probably have been long fince extinct, if the me- 
dicinal qualities of it’s milk had not tempted the 
avarice of mankind to continue the breed. This 
falutary liquid is in fome cafes efteemed the moft 
fovereign, as well as the moft innocent, of all pre- 
{criptions: it is extremely nourifhing and abfter- 
gent, and therefore highly valued in hectic com- 
plaints, in diforders of the ftomach, abfceffes of the 
kidneys, the ftone in the bladder, and arthritic 
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pains. It appears to be gently cathartic, and was 
frequently directed by Hippocrates to be ufed in 
large quantities where moderate purging was ne- 
ceffary. When applied as a topic, 1¢ renders the 
gums firm, alleviates arthritic pains, and gives the 
face an agreeable whitenefs. 

Were there as much care beftowed on the Afs 
as commonly falls to the fhare of the horfe, and 
were the fame induftry ufed in croffing the breed 
and improving it, there is great reafon to fuppofe 
that we fhould foon fee the Afs emerge from it’s 
prefent humble ftate, and become a very refpectable 
and ufeful animal, frequently rivalling the horfe 
in fome of it’s qualities, and even exceeding him 
in others. In proportion to their refpective mag- 
nitudes, the Afs is confiderably ftronger than the 
horfe; furer-footed; and, though flower in it’s 
motions, much lefs apt to ftart out of the way. 

The Spaniards feem to be better acquainted with 
the nature of the Afs than any other nation in 
Europe; and, as they ufe every neceflary precau- 
tion to improve the breed in Spain, it is no un- 
ufual thing to meet with an animal of this fpecies 
full fifteen hands high. 

The Afs feems to have been originally a native 
of Arabia, and other parts of the eaft; and warm 
climates ftill produce the largeft and beft. Their 
fize and {pirit both evidently decline on their re- 
moval into colder regions. ‘ With difficulty,’ fays 
Mr. Adanfon, fpeaking of the Affes of Senegal, 
© did I know this animal, fo different did it appear 
from thofe of Europe: the hair was fine, and of a 
bright moufe colour; and the black lift, which 
crofies the back and fhoulders, had a fine effe&t.’ 
Thefe were the Affes brought by the Moors from 
the interior parts of the country. 

The emigration of the Afs has been very flow; 
and, though it is now fo common in all parts of 
thefe iflands, the breed was entirely loft among us 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Holingfhed informs 
us that, in histime, ‘our lande did yeelde no Affes.’ 
But we are not to fuppofe that fuch ufeful animals 
were unknown in thefe kingdoms before that period; 
for mention is made of them fo early as the reien of 
King Ethelred, above four hundred years before; 
and again in the reign of Henry III. fo that the 
breed muft have been unaccountably loft during 
the reign of Elizabeth. At what period it was 
again introduced, is not certain; but it was proba- 
bly in the fucceeding reign, when our intercourfe 
with Spain was renewed, where this animal was 
then much ufed, as well as at prefent. In Swe- 
den, the Afs appears to be a kindof rarity; nor does 
it appear, from the moft recent hiftory of Norway, 
that it has yet reached that country: while, in 
Guinea, it is larger, as well as more beautiful; 
than even the horfe of the fame country. In Per- 
fia, there are two kinds of Affes: one of which, 
ufed for burdens, is flow and heavy; the other, 
which is kept for the faddle, being ftately, and 
nimble. They are managed in the fame man- 
ner as horfes; except that the rider fits nearer the 
crupper: and, like them, they are taught to am- 
ble. Their noftrils are generally enlarged, in or- 
der to allow them more room for breathing; and 
one of them is frequently fold for forty or fifty 
pounds. 

The Afs is not only more hardy than the horfe, 
but liable to fewer difeafes; and it is lefs fubje& to 
be infefted with vermin than any other hairy ani- 
mal; probably on account of the drynefs and 
hardne(s of it’s fkin, Like the horfe, it takes three 
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or fouryears in arriving at a ftate of perfection; and 
frequently lives to the age of twenty or twenty- 
five. It fleeps very little, and never lies down for 
that purpofe, till quite worn out with fatigue. The 
female goes above eleven months with young, and 
never brings forth more than one at a time. The 
mule may be engendered between a ftallion and 
an Afs, or between an A{fs and a mare; but the 
latter breed is every way preferable, being both 
larger, ftronger, and better fhaped. It is not as 
yet certain whether the animal called the gimerro 
be one of thefe-kinds; or, as is ufually afferted, 
bred between the Afs and the bull. While natu- 
ralifts, however, contend for the impoffibility of 
this admixture, the natives of the Alpine countries, 
where this animal is bred, as ftrongly infift on 
it’s reality. The common mule is very healthy, will 
live about thirty years, and is extremely ferviceable 
in carrying burdens; particularly in mountainous 
and ftony places where horfes are fcarcely capa- 
ble of walking. The fize and ftrength of our 
Affes, however, is at prefent greatly improved by 
the importation of Spanifh Jack or male Affes: 
and, with care and attention, we might in time 
equal the Spaniards themfelves in breeding them. 

Affes, indeed, feem now perfectly naturalized in 
this country: the climate and foil appear perfectly 
to agree with them; and their utility daily becomes 
more and more evident. Being now introduced 
into many drudgerigs formerly allotted to horfes, they 
are very ferviceable in faving thofe noble animals 
for higher purpofes. Many of our richeft mines 
are in fituations almoft inacceffible to horfes; 
where thefe fure-footed animals are employed 
to advantage in conveying our mineral treafures 
from one place to another. We may alfo add that, 
fince our horfes are become a confiderable article 
of commerce, and bring great fums annually 
into thefe kingdoms, the improvement of an ani- 
mal which will in many inftances fupply the place 
of the horfe, as well as enable us to enlarge our 
exports, certainly demands the attention of every 
well-wifher to his country. 

ASTERIA. A name by which fome authors 
have diftinguifhed the accipiter palumbarius, or 
gofhawk. 

ASTERIAS, or SEA STAR. A genus of 
fhapelefs and deformed worms, forming a nume- 
rous tribe, and which affume different appearances 
at different periods. The fame animal which at 
one time appears round like a ball, very foon after 
flattens as thin as a plate. All infects of this kind are 
formed of a femi-tranfparent gelatinous fubitance, 


covered witha thin membrane; and, to an inatten- - 


tive fpectator, often appear like a lump of inani- 
mate jelly, floating at randorn on the furface of the 
fea, as if cafually thrown afhore at the departure 
of the tide: but, on a more minute infpection, 
they are found to be poffefied of life and motion. 
They are feen fhooting out their arms in every di- 
reétion, in order to feize on fuch objects as are 
within their reach, which they devour with great 
rapacity. Worms, the fpawn of fifth, and even 
mufcles themfelves, with their hard-refifting fhells, 
have been found in the ftomachs of thefe voraci- 
ous creatures; and, what is more extraordinary, 
though the fubftance of their own bodies be almoft 
as foft as water, they are in no refpect injured by 
fwallowing thefe fhells, which are almoft of a ftony 
hardnefs. In fummer, when the water of the fea 
is warmed by the heat of the fun, they float on the: 
furface; and in the night-time they emit a kind of 
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luminous effluvia, refembling that of} phofphorus. 
Some naturalifts have given thefe animals the 
names of fea-nettles, becaufe they irritate the hands 
of thofe who touch them, after the manner of thofe 
weeds. They are often found affixed to the rocks, 
and to the largeft fea-fhells, as if they derived 
their nourifhment from them. If inje&ted into 
{pirits of wine, they will continue entire for many 
years; but, on being expofed to the air, they melt 
down, in lefs than twenty-four hours, into a lim- 
pid and offenfive liquid. 

Among the whole of this fpecies, none are found 
poffeffed of a vent for their excrements; but the 
fame paffage which admits their food, ferves alfo 
for the ejection of the feces. Thefe animals, as 
before obferved, affume a great variety of fhapes; 
fo that it is dificult to defcribe them under de~ 
terminate figures; but their bodies in general re- 
femble truncated cones, whofe bafes are attached 
to the rocks where they are ufually found adher- 
ing. ‘Though generally tranfparent, they are fre- 
quently found of different colours: fome inclin- 
ing to green, others to red; fome to white, and 
others to brown. In fome, the colours appear dif- 
fufed over the whole furface; in fome they are only 
{treaked; and, in others, they are often fpotted. 
They are poffeffed of a very flow progreffive mo- 
tion; and, in fine weather, they are continually en 
expanding themfelves, and fifhing for their prey. 
Many of them contain a number of long flender 
filaments, in which they entangle any fmall ani- 
mais they happen toencounter, and thus draw.them 
into their voracious ftomachs, which occupy the 
whole cavities of their bodies. The harder fhells 
continue undigefted for feveral weeks; but, at 
length, undergoing a kind of maceration in the 
{tomach, they become affimilated with the fub- 
{tance of the animal. “Thefe creatures may be cut 
in pieces, and yet every part of them will furvive 
the operation; each foon becoming a perfe& ani- 
mal, endued with the natural rapacity of the fpe- 
cies. 

AsTERIAS, Common. ‘The Common Afterias, 
which is furnifhed with five depreffed rays, is broad 
at the bafe, fubangular, rough, and of a yellow co- 
lour, having a round ftriated covering on the back. 
This fpecies of the ftar-fith, however, is fometimes 
found defective, or with four rays only. It is corn- 
mon to the Britifh feas; and generally abounds 
among oyfters, to which it is very deftructive. 

AsTerias, Dortrep. ‘The Dotted Afterias has 
likewile five fmooth rays; but is diftinguifhed fgom 
the common fpecies by being dotted or puntured; 
and is of a beautiful purple colour. 

ASTERIAS, RimMzepD. The Rimmed Afterias 
has alfo five fmooth rays, but the fides are fur- 
rounded with a regular fcaly rim: on the mouth is 
a plate of a cinquefoil form; and the colour is 
fomewhat reddith. : 

AsTERIAs, Roucu. The Rough Afterias has 
five broad rays, and becomes angular at the top: 
the body is entirely covered with-fhort briftles; 
and the eolour is brown. 

AstTerRtas, Gipgous. The Gibbous Afterias is 
diftinguifhed by five very fhort and broad rays, 
flightly projeCting: itis much elevated, and covered 
with a brown rough fkin; and the mouth is fitua- 
ted in the midft of the pentagon. 

Asterias, Frat. The Flat Afterias is furnith- 
ed with five very broad and membranaceous rays, 
which are extremely thin and flat. This fpecies has 
been caught near Weymouth, but is very fearce. 

ASTERIAS, 


AsteriAs, Minute. The Minute Afterias has 
a circular body, and is provided with five very long 
and flender rough rays. 

Asrerias, Lizarp. The Lizard Afterias is fo 
called from the fimilitude of it’s rays to the tail of 
a lizard; being fmooth, flender, fealed, jointed; and 
white. 

Astertas, Beapep. The Beaded Afterias is 
pentangular and indented; fmooth above the aper- 
ture, and five-pointed below. Between the bafes 
of the refpe4tive rays, which are jointed, taper, and 
very rough on the fides, there is a {mall globular 
bead. 

Asterias, Cinqutrort. The Cinquefoil Afte- 
rias, which carries it’s name in it’s figure, 1s regu- 
larly cinquefoil; and is furnifhed with very flender 
rays, which are rough on the edges, and marked 
with ereen both above and below. 

Asterias, Prep. The Pied Afterias has a cir- 
cular body, with ten radiated ftreaks: the extre- 
mities are in the form of a lozenge; and the rays 
are hifpid, and annulated with red. 

AsTERias, JAVELIN. The Javelin Afterias has 
a pentagonal! and indented body, of a deep brown, 
marked with ten ftreaks of a reddifh hue; five of 
which are extremely flender, and terminate in 
points refembling javelins. 

Asterias, Rapratep. ’ The Radiated Afterias 
is diftincuifhed by a round body, with ftreaks iffu- 
ing from it’s centre, alternately broad and narrow; 
having five flender and hifpid rays. 

Asterras, INDENTED. ‘The Indented Afterias 
has a circular body, marked with five equidiftant 
indentations, which penetrate deep into the fides; 
five light-coloured ftreaks iffue from the centre; 
and the rays are rough and flender. 

Astertas, BLhack. ‘The Black Afterias is dif- 
tinguifhed by the colour of it’s body, from which it 
receives it’s name, and five radiating ftreaks of white; 
the rays are rough, and of an olive colour, but tef- 
felated with deeper fhades. 

Astrrias, Birrp. The Bifid Afterias has ten 
Nender rays, befet with tendrils on their fides; and 
the mouth is furrounded with fhort rays refembling 
threads. ' 

AstTerias, TEN-RAYED. The Ten-rayed Afte- 

rias is furnifhed with ten very flender rays, having 
a creat number of long beards on their fides; and 
the body is minute, and encircled beneath with ten 
{mall filiform radiations. 
_ ASTERIAS, TWELVE-RAYED. The Twelve-rayed 
Afterias contains twelve broad and finely reticu- 
lated rays, rendered hifpid, with fafciculated pa- 
pille on the fuperior part; and, on the inferior, it 
is red and hirfute. The ancient naturalifts, accord- 
ing to Ariftotle, gave the names of After, and Stella 
Marina, to this fpecies of Afterias, from their re- 
femblance to the pictured form of the Rars of Hea- 
ven; and they alfo ridiculoufly fincied them pof- 
feffed of fo much heat, as to be capable of confum- 
ing whatever came in contact with them. 

Asterras, ArsorescentT. The Arborefcent 
Afterias is furnifhed with five rays iffuing from an 
anecular body; which are fubdivided into innume- 
rousramifications, crowing more flenderas they ap- 
- proach the extremities. This fpecies is by far the 
moft curious of the whole genus: it is frequently 
caught on the coafts of Scotland; and it has fome- 
times been met with on-the Cornifh fhores. 

ASTRILD. A name given to a particular 
fpecies of the loxia. 


ASTURIS, A name ufed by Ray, and fome 


other naturalifts, to exprefs the accipiter palumba, 
rius, or gofhawk. 

ASYLUS. A term by which fome naturalifts 
denote the gad-fly. 

ATHERINE. A name given by Rondeletius; 
and fome other naturalifts, to the hepfetus, or an-: 
guella, a {mall fifh common on the fhores of the 
Mediterranean. Bellonius, however, appropriates 
it to a very different genus. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Atherine falls under 
the order of abdominales, and comprehends two. 
fpecies; viz. the hepfetus, and the menidia. The 
former, which is very common in the fea near 
Southampton, is there called a fmelt; and the fea- 
fon of it’s higheft perfection is from the beginning 
of March to the end of May, or the beginning of 
June, when it ufually fpawns. It never quits thofe 
parts of the fea, and may be conftantly caught, ex- 
cept during a very hard froft. It is not, however, 
entirely confined to this {pot; butis fometimes found 
on other coafts of this ifland. It meafures about 
four inches andahalf in length; the back is {traight, 
and furnifhed with two fins; the belly is fomewhat 
protuberant; and the tail is confiderably forked. 
This fith is of a filvery colour tinged with yellow, 
femipellucid, and covered with fcales: the fide-line 
is ftraight; and below it there is a row of fmall 
black fpots.. The latter fpecies of the Atherine is 
found in the frefh-waters of Carolina, and is called 
by Garden the filver-fith. 

ATINGA GUACU MUCU. A Brazilian 
bird, about the fize of a thrufh. The head is large; 
the bill, which is of a greenifh yellow colour, is fome- 
what hooked; the eyes, which are fanguine, have 
black pupils; and the tail,which is remarkably long, 
confifts of about ten feathers, fome of the lower 
ones being fhorteft, but others, as well as all the 
upper ones, full nine inches. The head, neck, 
back, wings, and tail, have brown, or rather foot- 
coloured feathers, which are darkeft in the tail; 
where, likewife, every feather, for about half an 
inch; is white and red, divided with thades of black. 
The throat, breaft, belly, and thighs, are cinereous ; 
and, on the head, there are dong feathers, which the 
bird is capable of erecting, fo as to appear like two 
horns. ‘The legs, which are afh-coloured, are of 
a moderate length; and the feet have each four 
toes, difpofed after the ufual manner. Willughby, 
from the fimilarity of fize, the conformatien of the 
bill, and other refemblances, efteems it of the thrufh 
kind; but fome other naturalifts have referred it 
to the ftarling tribe. 

ATRICAPILLA. The name of a {mall bird, 
commonly called the black cap; defcribed by fome 
authors under the appellation of ficedula fycalis, or 

nelancholyphus; and, by the Italians, under that 
of caponecro. 

ATRICILLA. A fpecies of the laurus. 

ATTAGEN. A very beautiful bird, defcribed 
by Aldrovandus; and called by the Italians Fran- 
colini, or Free Fowl, becaufe the vulgar are re- 
ftricted from taking it. The Attagen, as weil in 
fize as in the entire conformation of it’s body, re- 
fembles the pheafant. It has a fhort black bill; 
crooked at the end; a fine creft of yellow feathers, 
variegated with black and white fpots, is erected 
on the top of it’s head; the eyes, which are black, 
have yellow irides; and the eyebrows, like thofe 
of the heathcock, are compofed of naked {carlet- 
coloured fkin. Under the bill, and in the begin- 
ning of the throat, hangs a tuft or beard of fine fea- 
thers; the neck, which is long and rather lender, 
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is Cinereous, variegated with black and white fpots; 
the {pots of the breaft are the fame, but having a 
ferrugineous mixture; and the belly, tail, and thighs, 
are of alead colour {potted with black. The fore- 
toes of the feet are long, the back-toe is fhort; and 
they are all armed with crooked claws. 

The Attagen is found plentifully in the moun- 
tains of Sicily, and feems to be a fpecies of our red 
game. 

Bellonius and Scaliger have both mentioned the 
Attagen; and Martial and Ariftophanes reprefent 
it as the moft delicious bird ferved up at public 
entertainments. Trallian recommends it in con- 
fumptive complaints; Galen, in nephritic diforders ; 
and Avicenna is of opinion that it increafes the 
feminal fecretions. The flefh 1s certainly delici- 
ous, nutritive, and eafy of digeftion, to a very high 
degree. 

ATTELABUS. A genus of infects belong- 
ing to the order of coleoptera, in the Linnzean fyf 
tem, and including thirteen fpecies. The head is 
attenuated and inclined; and the antennze are 
thickeft towards the apex. 

ATTILUS. A river fifh of the fturgeon kind, 
called by fome authors adello, adano, and adeno. 
It grows to a very large fize; and, when it has at- 
tained it’s full dimenfions, it cafts it’s fcales, and 
ever after remains perfectly fmooth: in which re- 
fpect it certainly differs from the common ftur- 
geon. It feems, however, to agree in every effen- 
tial point with the hufo Germannorum. It is 
efteemed proper for food ; but is much inferior in 
flavour and tafte to the fturgeon. 

ATTINGA. A fpecies of diodon, in the Lin- 
neean order cf nantes. 

AVIS. The claffical name for a bird. 

AVIS LONGA. A name ufed by Nierembere 
to exprefs the hoétlattotl of the Americans; a bird 
remarkable for it’s fwiftnefs in running. 

AVIS NIVEA. A nameunder which Nierem- 
berg has defcribed an American bird, of the fize of 
athrufh; variegated with black and brown on the 
back, and yellow under the belly. It imitates the 
human voice, and is called ceoan by the natives. 

AVIS PENNIPULCHRA.. The name of an 
American bird defcribed by Nieremberg, called by 
the Indians quetzaltototl. It grows to the fize of 
a pigeon; and it’s whole body is covered with the 
moft beautiful pavonaceous plumage. There are 
three or four different fpecies of this genus: Ray, 
however, has ranged all of them under the number 
of birds whofe natural hiftory is either uncertain 
or but little known. 

AVIS TROPICORUM. A bird of the fize 
of the common duck, to which the Englifh com- 


monly give the name of the tropic bird. It is on- | 


ly found within the tropics, and thence it obtains 
it’s name. 

AVOSETTA. A very curious bird chiefly 
found in Italy, but an occafional vifitant of the Bri- 
tifh ifles. It is about eighteen inches long from 
the head totheextremity of the tail; very erect; and 
furnifhed with legs unufually long for it’s fize. 
The bill turns up like a hook, in an oppofite di- 
reCtion to that of the hawk or parrot, and widely 
different from that of any other bird whatever. 
This extraordinary bill, which is black, flat, fharp, 
and flexible at the extremity, is about three inches 
and a half in length. The tongue is fhort; the 
head, as well as half the hind part of the neck, is 
black; all the under fide of the body is of a pure 
white; the back, the coverts on the ridge of the 
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wings, and fome of the leffer quill-feathers, are of 


the fame colour; and the other coverts, with the 
exterior fides and ends of the greater quill-feathers, 
are black. The tail confifts of twelve white fea- 
thers; the legs, which are of a fine blue colour, are 
naked higher than the knees; and the webs are 
dufky, and deeply indented. 

The Avoietta feeds on worms and infects, which 
it fcoops out of the fand with it’s bill: and it’s pro- 
grefs in fearch of food is frequently to be difcerned 
in the fand by the appearance of alternate femicir- 
cular marks. It lays two eggs, about the fize of 
thofe of the pigeon, which are white tinged with 
green, and marked with large black fpots. 

Thefe birds are frequently obferved in winter on 
the eaftern fhores of this kingdom: fometimes in 
Gloucefterfhire, at the mouth of the Severn; and 


at others on the lakes of Shropfhire. When dif- 


turbed, they fly backwards and forwards over the 
heads of thofe who have excited their apprehenfion 
of danger, after the manner of the lapwing, carrying 
their necks and long legs quite extended, and mak- 
ing a fhrill noife, continually reiterated; for which 
reafon the country people ufually call them yelpers, 
and fometimes picarini. 

AUK. An aquatic bird, of which there are 
feveral {pecies: particularly, the Large Auk; the 
Common Auk, or Razor-bill; the Black-billed 
Auk; and the Little Auk. 

Aux, Larcr. The Large Auk breeds in the 
Ifle of St. Kilda, where it appears about the be- 
ginning of May, and retires about the middle of 
June. It lays only one egg, about fix inches long, 
whichis of a white colour, marked with purple lines, 
and fometimes with ferrugineous fpots; and, if this 
egg be removed, it feldom lays another during 
that feafon. It has been obferved, that this bird 
does not make an annual vifit to that ifland, but 
has fometimes been abfent for feveral years fuc- 
ceflively; that it depofits it’s egg clofe to the fea- 
mark; and that it is among the moft inattentive of 
all the feathered race to the propagation of it’s 
{pecies, and the care of it’s young. 

This curious bird is about three feet long; and 
the bill is upwards of four inches. The upper man- 
dible is partially covered with fhort black velvet- 
like feathers, and is very ftrong. Between the eyes 
and the bill, on each fide, there is a large white 
fpot: the reft of the head, neck, back, tail, and 
wings, are of a beautiful gloffy black; and the tips 
of the leffer quill-feathers, together with the whole 
underfide of the body, are white. The wings be- 
ing only about four inches long, are confequently 
of little fervice for flight: hence this bird is feldom 
found far from the fhores ; and on land it appears 
incapable of afcending to any confiderable height 
by the affiftance of it’s wings. 

Aux, Common, or Razor-Bitt. This fowl is 
about eighteen inches long, and twenty-feven broad. 
The bill, which is two inches in length, and of a 


black colour, is very ftrong, and fharpat the edges; . 


the upper mandible being marked with four tranf- 
verfe grooves, andthe lower with three. The head, 
throat, and entire upper fide of the body, are black; 
the wings and tail are likewife black; except the 
tips of the leffer quill-feathers in the former, which 
are quite white. “Che whole under-fide of the body 
is white. | 
Thefe birds feldom begin to breed till May, 
though they generally appear, in company with the 
guillemot, early in February. They fix their abodes 
on the extreme margins “of lofty rocks hanging 
over 
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over the fea; where they form a very grotefque ap- 
pearance, from the fingular order of the rows in 
which they fit one above another. The eggs af- 
ford aconfiderable fhare of fubfiftence to the natives 
of the coafts which thefe fowls frequent, though 
they are taken with the moft imminent danger. 
The refolution and activity thefe people fhew in 
acquiring this part of their food, almoft exceed 
the bounds of credibility. The eggs are generally 
depofited in fuch fituations, that there is no poffi- 
bility of procuring them without being lowered by 
ropes, the adventurer trufting to the ftrength of 
his companions for his prefervation from deftruc- 
tion: and, indeed, the unftable nature of the foot- 
ing is fuch, that the moft horrid cataftrophes have 
frequently occurred, the protectors and protected 
being at once hurried down the fteep, dafhed to 
pieces againft the rocks, and precipitated into the 
ocean. 

The Razor-bill lays but a fingle egg, which is of 
an- extraordinary fize in proportion to the bulk of 
the bird, and generally white, though fometimes 
of a pale fea-green, irregularly fpotted with black. 
However, when this egg is taken or deftroyed, it 
produces another to fupply it’s place; and, on lof- 
ing that, it even lays a third. It builds no neft, 
but depofits it’s egg on the edge of a rock with 
fuch nice equilibrium as to fecure it from rolling 
off; and this is done with fo much art, that if an 
egg is removed, and attempted to be replaced by 
the human hand, it is always extremely difficult, 
and fometimes abfolutely impoffible, to place it ex- 
actly in the fame fituation. 

Aux, Brack-Bititep. This bird, which is only 
fifteen or fixteen inches long, is full twenty-five in 
breadth. The cheeks and throat are white; and 
the bill is black: but in almoft every other refpeét 
it coincides with the former fpecies, to which fome 
naturalifts think it ought to be referred, notwith- 
ftanding thefe variations. 

Avx, Lirris. This extraordinary fowl is about 
the fize of a common blackbird. The bill, which 
is convex, fhort, and thick, is of a black colour; 
and the legs and feet are covered with dirty greenifh 
white fcales, the webs being black. The crown 
of the head, hind part of the neck, entire back, and 
tail, are quite black; the wings are likewife black, 
except the tips of the leffer quill-feathers and the 
inner coverts of the wings, the former of which 
are white and the latter grey; the cheeks, throat, 
and under parts of the body, are all white; and the 
fcapular feathers are white and black. 

This bird is defcribed by Willughby under the 
appellation of the fmall black and white diver with 
a fhort fharp-pointed bill; who adds to the above 
account, that the tail is fhort and a little white on 
each fide, and that the bird is not very common. 

Edwards has likewife noticed a bird that varies 
in avery flight degree from the Little Auk; and 
one, which he imagines differs only in fex: the 
head and neck of the latter being wholly black, and 
the inner coverts of the wings barred with a dirty 
white. 

AULOS. A name by which feveral of the an- 
cient writers have called the folen or razor-fifh. 

AURA. Ai fpecies of vulture. 

AURANTIUS PISCIS. A name which 
Nieremberg applies to the dorado, or dolphin; 
a fpecies of the coryphzena, diftinguithed from the 
others by it’s forked tail. - 
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AURATA. A haine fometimes given to the 
gilt-head. 

AURICULA. See Earwic: 

AURIS ASINI, or ASS’S EAR. A nainé 
given to a fpecies of fhell-fifh, of the order of 
murex, fuppofed to bear fome refemblance to the 
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AURIS MARINA. The ear-thell, or fea-ear: 

AURIS PORCI. A name given by fome na- 
turalifts to a fea-fhell of the family of murex, from 
it’s refemblance to the ear of a hog. 

AUSTURCUS; or OSTERCUS:. The claf= 
fical name fometimes applied to denote the gof- 
hawk: from whence falconers, who keep that fpe- 
cies of hawk, are denominated Oftringers. 

AXIS. A very beautiful animal of the deer 
kind, found in Africa and the Eaft Indies, and of 
which naturalifts obferve two or three varieties. 

Ax1s, Common. ‘This fpecies is about the fize 
of a fallow-deer, and of a light red colour. The 


_ body is beautifully variegated with white fpots, and 


the lower part of the fides next the belly is marked 
with aline of white. The tail, which is about the 
length of that of the fallow-deer, is red above and 
white beneath. The horns are flender, and triple- 
forked; the firft ramification being near the bafe; 
and the fecond near the top, each pointing up- 
wards. It inhabits the banks of the Ganges, and 
the Ifle of Ceylon: though it feems to bear the Eu- 
ropean climates without injury; and has even been 
bred in the menagerie of the Prince of Orange, near 
the Hague. It 1s extremely docile, and poffeffes 
the fenfe of fmelling to a very exquifite degree. It 
eats bread with avidity; but, from the quality juft 
mentioned, will refufe a piece which has been 
breathed on. , 

Axis, Great. This animal, which is a native 
of Borneo and Ceylon, is about the height of a 
horfe, and of a reddifh brown colour. The horns, 
which are trifurcated, thick, ftrong, and rugged, 
are about two feet nine inches long, and two feet 
four inches between tip and tip. 

This fpecies frequents the low marfhy places in 
Borneo ; for which reafon it is called, in the Javan 
and Malayan languages, mejangan banjoe, or the 
water ftag. 

Axis, Lesser. The Leffler Axis is generally of 
the fame colour with the former, but fometimes va- 
ries to white. 

This is a gregarious animal, and inhabits Java, 
Ceylon, Borneo, andfome other oriental iflands. In 
Java and Celebes it is hunted with ardour, and af- 
fords the higheft diverfion. The flefh, which is 
efteemed excellent food, is ufually cut into pieces, 
dried in the fun, and preferved in falt. 

AXOLOTI. A fingular fpecies of fith found 
in the lakes of Mexico; which is furnifhed with 
four feet like a lizard; has a matrix like a woman, 
as well as the menftrual flux; and is deftitute of 
fcales. It’s flefh taftes like that of the eel; and, 
notwithftanding it’s very peculiar conformation, it 
does not feem to pofiefs any noxious qualities. 
~ "A YGUILA: “A {pécies of ape. 

AZOOPHAGUS. A term ufed by fome na- 
turalifts to exprefs fuch animals or infeéts as feed 
entirely on herbs, and never tafte the flefh of any 
living creature. This term is therefore perfectly 
fynonimous with herbivorous; and is applied in 
oppofition to fuch animals as are naturally carnivo- 
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ABOON. ‘The Baboon, which compofes 
the fecond divifion of the monkey kind, is a 
large, fierce, and formidable race: and the human 
figure, as well as that of the quadruped, being blend- 
ed in it’s conformation, it feems only to poffefs 
the defects of both; all the native petulance of 
the former, and all the ferocity of the latter. In 
man, the leading features do not always indicate 
the temper of the mind; but, in animals, phyfi- 
ognomy is lefs liable to deceive: their difpofitions 
may be gathered from their looks, and their inter- 
nal propenfities from their external forms. View- 
ing the ape and the Baboon in this light, it will 
evidently appear that they confiderably differ in 
their difpofitions; and that the latter-is infinitely 
more fierce, favage, and malicious, than theformer. 
The ourang-outang, which fo nearly refembles 
man in it’s figure, of all irrational animals, ap- 
proaches the neareft to him in the gentlenefs of 
it’s manners, and the docility of it’s temper. The 
Barbary ape, which is the moft diftant of all it’s, 
tribe from the human form; and, with refpeé to 
it’s face, approaches nearer the dog; bears alfo, in 
it’s nature, a {trong refemblance to the brute, be- 
ing wild, reftlefs, and impetuous, in all it’s mo- 
tions: while the Baboon, which is ftill farther re- 
mote from it’s fimilarity to man, in having a tail, 
a prominent face, and fharp claws, approaches alfo 
nearer to the favage tribe in it’s manners, and is 
extremely fierce, indocile, and mifchievous. 

The Baboon, properly fo called, grows from 
three to four feet 1n height, is very ftrong built, has 
a thick body and clumfy limbs, with canine teeth 
of a difproportionate magnitude. It has large cal- 
lofities behind, whichare quite naked and red; it’s 
tail is thick and crooked, and about feven inches 
long; it’s fnout (for it can hardly be confidered as 
a face) is long and thick; and it has a pouch on 
each fide of it’s cheeks, in which it depofits the re- 

-mainder of it’s provifions after having gorman- 
dized fufficiently. It’s hair, which is of a reddifh 
brown colour, is pretty uniform over it’s whole 
body. It very feldom affects an erect pofture; 
and, inftead of broad round nails, like thofe of 
the ape, it’s hands, as well as feet, are armed with 
long fharp claws. « Thus formed for ftrength, and 
furnifhed with dangerous natural weapons, this 
animal, in it’s native haunts, proves itfelf to be 
one of the moft for midable of the favage race. 
In this ftate, it appears to be actuated by two 
very oppofite paffions; an averfion to men, and 
a libidinous defire for women. Thefe ftrange 
contrarieties in it’s difpofition might appear very 
queftionable, if they refted on the teftimonies of 
only one or two naturalifts; but, as they are 
authenticated by the moft credible and unbi- 
affed, as well as the moft inquifitive, obfervers 
of nature, we cannot refufe them, our affent. 
From fuch authorities we learn, that thefe animals 
“often attack women in bodies, and force them 
into the woods, where they confine them; and, if 
refractory, put them to death. We are informed 
by the Chevalier Forbin, that, in Siam, whole 
troops of thefe Baboons will often fally forth from 
their native woods, and attack the women of a 
whole village, when they know the men are ab- 
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fent on any expedition, or engaged in the rice har- 
veft. On fuch occafions, they feem actuated by 
defire, as well as by hunger; and not only plun- 
der the houfes of what provifions they can find, 
but alfo endeavour to violate the women. ‘The 
latter, however, as the Chevalier humoroufly re- 
lates, difliking either the manner or the figure of 
their beaftly gallants, boldly ftand on the defenfive, 
and with clubs, or whatever arms they can provide, 
inftead of meeting their careffes, foon compel them 
to retreat. The Baboons of Africa are certainly 
lefs formidable than thofe of Siam; their ftrength 
being inferior, and their power of doing mif- 
chief confequently lefs. At the Cape of Good 
Hope they feem under a kind of natural difcipline, 
performing whatever they undertake with furpriz- 
ing fkill and regularity. When they fet about. 
plundering an orchard or a vineyard, they do not 
go individually to work, but in large companies, 
and with preconcerted deliberation. On fuch occa- 
fions, while fome enter the inclofure, one is ftationed 
as acentinel, and the reft ftand without the fence, 
and forma line reaching to their rendezvous, which 
is generally in fome contiguous cragey mountain. 
Every meafure being thus fettled, the plunderers 
within the orchard throw the fruit to thofe who are 
without, as quick as they can gather it; which being 
pitched from one Baboon to another, all along the 
line, with furprizing expedition, it is fpeedily de- 
pofited in their head-quarters. While this bufi- 
nefs is carrying on, the moft profound filence is 
obferved among the whole fraternity: and if the 
centinel, who continues affiduoufly on the watch, 
and is extremely anxious and attentive to every mo- 
tion, perceives any enemy approaching, he inftantly 
fets up.a loud cry, at which fignal the whole com- 
pany precipitately retreat. They are not, how- 
ever, on any account inclined to leave the place 
empty-handed, but carry off as much fruit as they 
conveniently can in their mouths, their hands, and 
under their arms. If the purfuit is continued, and 
they are in danger of being overtaken, they firft 
drop the fruit which 1s lodged under their arms; 
next, that which is in their hands; and, laftly, what 
they have concealed in their mouths. 

Thefe animals, however, are by no means inca- 
pable of being tamed, and rendered fubfervient to 
fome beneficial purpofes. ‘The natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope fometimes catch them when young; 
and, feeding them with fheep and goats milk, ac- 
cuftom them to guard their houfes; a fervice they 
perform with extraordinary punctuality and fide- 
lity. But thofe which we have feen imported into Ru- 
rope are ufually head-ftrong, rude, and untra¢table. 
Animals in general, when they have committed any 
mifchief, indicate their fenfe of it, by running away; 
but thefe, feemingly carelefs and infenfible, never 
appear confcious of having acted amits. 

Buffon gives us the following defcription of an 
animal of this kind. ‘ It was not (fays he} re- 
markably ugly, and yet it’s afpect excited horror. 
It continually appeared in a ftate of favage fero- 
city, gnafhing it’s teeth, darting at the {pectators, 
and furioufly reftlefs. . It was obliged ta be con- 
fined in an iron cage, the bars of which it forci- 
bly attempted to break; fo that fpectators ae 

filled 
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filled with apprehenfion. It was a ftrong, bold 
animal, whofe fhort limbs and powerful exertions 
fhewed vaft ftrength and agility. The long hair 
with which it was covered, feemed to affitt it’s 
mifchievous ability ; which, however, was in reality 
fo great, that it could eafily overcome a fingle man, 
unlefs he was properly armed. In other refpects, 
it always appeared excited by that paffion which 
at intervals will render the mildeft animals furious 
and untractable. It was infolently lafcivious, and 
gratified it’s ftrong defires in public. It feemed 
alfo to make a parade of it’s nakednefs, oftener 
prefenting it’s pofteriors, than it’s head, to the 
view of the fpectators 

But however violent the defires of thefe creatures 
may be, they are by no means prolific in this cli- 
mate. The female ufually brings forth only one 
at a time, which fhe carries in her arms, clinging 
to her breaft in a peculiar manner. As to the other 
_ qualities of the race of Baboons, they do not by any 
means appear carnivorous; they principally fubfitt 
on fruits, roots, and corn; and generally herd to- 
gether in companies. Their internal ftructure is 
more unlike that of men than of quadrupeds; par- 
ticularly the liver, which is divided into fix lobes, 
like that of adog. The lungs are alfo more di- 
vided; the guts, in general, are fhorter; and the 
kidnies are more round and flat. 

The different fpecies of Baboons are very nu- 
merous, if we may give credit to fome naturalifts, 
who feem more ambitious of fwelling the catalogue 
of their names, than of elucidating the nature and 
habits of the animals. 

Bazsoon, Larce, or Papio. The Large Ba- 
boon has a canine and very thick face, in fome parts 
of a bright vermilion colour, and ending truncated 
like that of ahog. The ears and mouth are fmall; 
the irides are of a hazle colour; but the cheeks, 
throat, and beard, are yellow. The hair on the 
forehead is extremely long and black, and forms a 
kind of pointed creft. The head, arms, and legs, 
are covered with fhort black and yellow -hair inter- 
mixed; and the breaft with long whitifh hairs of a 
yellow tinge. The feet and hands are black; and 
the nails are flat. The buttocks are red, bare, and 
obfcene; but the fpace above them is covered with 
beautiful purple hair. The creature grows to near 
five feet in height; poffeffes very formidable pow- 
ers; is endowed with extraordinary ftreneth; and is 
naturally fierce, libidinous, and indocile. 

Schreber informs us, that this animal lives on 
fucculent fruitsand nuts; that-it 1s extremely fond 
of eggs; that it will drink immoderate quantities 
of wine or brandy; but that it rejects all forts of 
flefh, unlefs previoufly drefled. This fpecies is a 
native of the warmer climates of Africa. 

Bazoon, Maimon, or the Manprit of Buffon. 
This is an ugly, difguiting animal, which grows to 
a confiderable ftature. The muzzle is longer than 
that of the preceding. It is of a blueifh colour, and 
ftrongly marked with wrinkles, which gives it a 
very hideous afpect. But the creature is rendered 
moft inexprefMfibly loathfome by a kind of {not con- 
tinually iffuing from it’s nofe, which it licks off at 
intervals with it’s tongue, and iwallows. It is a na- 
tive of the Gold Coaft; more frequently walks erect 
than on all-fours; and, when difpleafed, is faid 
to exprefs it’s forrow by a kind of infantine com- 
plaint. Some years ago, one of this {pecies was 
exhibited in England: it appeared tame, but ftu- 
pid; and had contracted a habit of opening it’s 
mouth, and-blowing on thofe who approached it. 
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Linnzus places this animal among his fimia 
cauda elongata; and applies fomewhat different 
fynonyma to it: however, there cannot remain a 
doubt that this 3s his imia maimon. __ 

Several varieties of this fpecies of Baboons have 
been defcribed by different authors; but their ac- 
counts are fo contradictory, that we chufe to pafs 
them over in filence. . 

Bazoon, Woop. This animal has a long ca- 
nine face, which is covered with a gloffy black fkin: 
the hands and feet, which are naked, are of the fame 
colour with the fkin of the face. The hair of the 
whole body is long, and elegantly mottled with 
black and tawny. ‘The height of this animal is 
three feet; and it’s tail is about three inches long, 
This fpecies inhabits Guinea; and is called by 
Europeans the man of the wood. 

- The Yellow, Cinereous, and Brown Baboons, 
differ chiefly from that juft defcribed in their re- 
{pective colours; from which they receive their 
feveral names. 

Basoon, Lirrte. The Little Baboon has a 
roundifh head, projecting mouth, and round and 
naked ears. The thumbs are clofe to the fingers ; 
the nails of the fingers are narrow, and compreffed ; 
and thofe of the thumbs are rounded. It has a 
brown face, with afew {cattered hairs; the colour of 
the hair on the body is yellowith, tipped with black; 
the tail is about an inch long; and the buttocks 
are covered with hair. Linneeus fays that it is 
about the fize of a {quirrel; but Mr. Balk afferts 
that it isas large as a cat. This fpecies is a native 
of India, and is extremely lively. 

Bazoon, Crestep. The Crefted Baboon has 
very long and difhevelled hair on it’s crown; it’s 
cheeks are of a dufky colour; the breaft is whitith; 
and the reft of the body, together with the limbs, 
are covered with long black hair. The face is 
black and naked; and the tail is flender, taper, and 
about feven inches long. This animal inhabits 
Africa; and is about two feet long. 

Bazoon, Picraiz, or the Maimon of Buffon. 
This creature, in fize and conformation, approaches 
very near to the monkey tribe, being no larger than 
acat. It’s chief diftinétion, exclufive of it’s pro- 
minent vifage, like the Baboon race, is in the tail, 
which is about fix inches long, and curled up like 
that of a hog; from which circumftance it has ob- 
tained it’s name. It’s face is naked, and of a fwar- 
thy rednefs; it has two fharp canine teeth, and ears 
like the human fpecies. The crown of the head is 
dufky; the limbs and body are brown, inclining to 
cinereous ; the fingers are black; the nails are long 
and flat; and the thumbs on the hind-feet are very 
long, and connected to the neareft toe by a broad 
membrane, 

This animal, which is a native of Sumatra and 
Japan, does not feem capable of enduring the ri- 
gours of this climate. Edwards, however, kept 
one of them a whole year in London; and another 
of them happening at the fame time to be expofed 
in an exhibition of wild-beafts, he brought the two 
exiles together, to fee if they could claim acquaint- 
ance, or acknowledge their kindred; when thefe 
creatures, the moment they faw each other, teftified 
their mutual fatisfaction, and expreffed the utmoft 
joy at the interview. This is a very docile animal; 
and, in Japan, is taught feveral tricks, and carried 
about by the mountebanks. Keempfer was in- 
formed by one of thefe people, that the Baboon he 
owned was a hundred and two years old. 

Bazoon, Doc-Faczp, TheDog-faced Baboon 

has 
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has a lone thick nofe, covered with a fmooth red 
fkin; the nails on the fore-feet are flat, and thofe 
onthe hind-feet are like a dog’s. The head is large 
and flat; and the hair on the cheeks, and as far 
down as the middle, is of a grey and olive colour, 
very long and fhaggy. The buttocks, which are 
bare, are covered with a fkin of a bloody hue; and 
the tail is pretty long, and generally carried erect. 

This fpecies, which inhabits the hotteft parts of 
Africa and Afia, is very fierce and dangerous. They 
herd together in large companies, and commit nu- 
merous depredations with a fagacity and method 
altogether aftonifhing. They are equally detefta- 
ble in their manners and in their appearance, being 
impudent, indecent, and lafcivious. Some of them 
erow to upwards of five feet in height; and are fo 
{trong, that a man would be but a feeble opponent, 
if reafon did not give himan advantage over ftrength 
merely brutal. One of thefe creatures, which was 
exhibited in London fome years ago, manifefted 
it’s defire for women in a moft aftonifhing man- 
ner. A footman, who had taken his fweetheart to 
fee the animal, on perceiving this propenfity, kiffed 
her, and folded herin his arms, purpofely to teaze it; 
when the Baboon, enraged at being fo tantalized, 
feized a pewter-pot, and threw it with fuch force 
and addrefs at it’s rival, that if the man’s hat and 
wig had not moderated the blow, his {cull muft 

inevitably have been fractured. 

Basoon, Bear. This creature has a large head, 
and a lone nofe; that part of the head which pro- 
jects over the forehead is prominent, and termi- 
nates in a ridge, which is covered with long erect 
hairs; and, indeed, the whole body of the animal is 
cloathed with fuch long fhagey hair, that ar firft 
ficht it appears like a bear, from which fancied 
refemblance it receives it’s name. ‘This fpecies 
inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, where it is both 
numerous and mifchievous; but, when confined, 
it becomes tolerably tare; though, on every flight 
provocation, it difcovers a moft revengeful and 
malicious difpofition. 

Basoon, Lron-Taitep. The Lion-Tailed Ba- 
boon, which has a face like that of a dog, is naked, 
and of adufky colour. © It’s nails are flat; and it’s 
tail is terminated with a tuft of hair like that of the 
lion. But the meft diftinguifhing peculiarity in 
this animal is, it’s large white, coarfe, rough beard; 
the colour of the reft of the body being black, ex- 
cept the belly, which appears of alight hue. It is 
a native of the Eaft Indies, and the warmer African 
climates; and {eems in almoft every refpeéct to an- 
fwer the defcription of the animal to which Buffon 
gives the name of the wanderow. 

BABYROUSSA. This animal, which is fome- 
times. called Porcus Indicus, or the Indian Hog, has 
generally been referred by naturalifts to the hog ge- 
nus, though itfeems effentially different; having nei- 
ther the hair, the briftles, the head, the ftature, nor 
the tail, of a hog. It’s legs are confiderably lon- 
ger; it’s fnout is fhorter; it’s body is more flender, 
and fomewhat refembles that of a ftag; it’s hair is 
finer, and of a greyifh colour, rather refembling 
wool than briftles; and it’s tail is tufted with the 
fame. From thefe variations, therefore, we can 
fcarcely confider it as a hog. Jt has alfo four 
enormous tufks, growing out of each jaw; the two 
largeft from the upper, and the two fmalleft from 
the under. The jaw-bones, from whence thefe 
monftrous tufks proceed, are very thick and ftrong, 
and feem to diftinguifh it from all other quadru- 
peds whatever. ‘The two tufks which proceed 
from the lower jaw are only about fix inches long; 
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while thofe of the upper exceed eighteen. They 
have a circular bend hike thofe of the boar; and the 
two lower ones ftand in the jaw of the Babyrouffa. 
in the fame manner as they are feen to'do in the 
above animal; but the two upper ones rife from 
the upper-jaw rather like horns than teeth; and, 
bending upwards and backwards, have their points 
fometimes direéted to the animal’s eyes, and often 
prove fatal by growing into them. Were it not 
that the Babyrouffa has two fuch large teeth un- 
derneath the two upper, they would naturally be 
confidered as horns; and, in fact, as their fockets 
are directed upwards, Dr. Grew was induced to 
adopt that opinion. But, as the teeth of both 
jaws are of the fame confiftence, and as they both 

roceed from fockets after a fimilar manner, the 
analogy between them is too ftrong to fuppofe that 
they are of a different nature. The upper-teeth, 
when they leave their fockets, immediately pierce 
the fuperior lip of the animal, and grow as if they 
immediately rofe from the cheek. The tufks in 
both jaws are of a very fine ivory, fmoother and 
whiter than that of the elephant, but neither fo 
hard nor fo durable. 

From thefe enormous tufks this animal derives 
a very formidable appearance ; and yet it is ac- 
counted much lefs ferocious than the wild boar. 
Like animals of the hog kind, it is gregarious, and 
often feen in company with the wild boar; with 
which, however, it isnever known to engender. It 
has a very ftrong fcent, which immediately dif- 
covers it to the hounds; and, when purfued, it 
growls dreadfully, often turning back on the dogs, 
and wounding them with the tufks of it’s lower jaw, 
thofe of it’s upper being rather an obftruction than 
a defence. It is infinitely fwifter than the boar; 
and has a more exquifite fcent, winding the mea 
and dogs ata very remote diftance. When hunt- 
ed clofely, and in apparent danger, it will, if pof- 
fible, plunge into the fea, where it fwims with great 
{wiftnefs and facility, diving and rifing alternately ; 
and in this manner it frequently efcapes it’s pur- 
fuers. Though fierce and formidable when of- 
fended, it is, when unmolefted, peaceable and in- 
noxious: itis eafily tamed; but it’s flefh, though 
generally efteemed falubrious, 1s faid to become 
putrid in a very fhort time. It repofes in a way 
very different from that of moft other large ani- 
mals; hitching one of it’s upper tufks on the branch 
of a tree, and then fuffering it’s whole body to 
fwing down at eafe. ‘Thus fufpended by a fingle 
tooth, it continues quite fecure during the whole 
night, and out of the reach of fuch animals as hunt 
it for their prey. 

The Babyrouffa, however, though feemingly a 
hoftile creature, and probably carnivorous, ap- 
pears neverthelefs to live chiefly on the leaves of 
trees and vegetables. It feldom, like the boar, at- 
tempts to break into gardens, in order to pillage 
them of the more fucculent productions of human 
induftry; but lives remote from the abodes of men, 
contented with perfonal fecurity, and the humbleft 
fare. It has been afferted by fome naturalifts, that 
the Babyrouffa is found only in the IMand of Bor- 
neo; but this affertion is undoubtedly erroneous, 
as this animal is well known in many other parts 
both of Afia and Africa, particularly in Celebes, 
Senegal, and Madagafcar. 

BACCHUS. A name given by fome naturaliits 
to the myxon, a fifh of the mullet Kind, remark- 
able for the red colour of it’s lips, and the ex- 
tremity of the covering of the gills. 

BACTRIANUS, A fpecies-of the camel. 

BADGER, 
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BAD 


- BADGER. Dis animal, termed melis, or 


taxus, in the Linnzan fyftem, is defcribed as a fpe- 


‘eies of the urfus, called in different parts of Eng- 
land, the brock, the gray, and the pate. It’s legs 
are fo very fhort, that it’s belly feems to touch the 
eround; but this is in fact a deception, occafioned 
be the length of it’s hair, which makes the creature 
appear much more bulky than it really is. 

_ The Badger is a folitary, ftupid animal, feeking 
refuge in the moft fequeftered places, where it digs 
a deep hole with remarkable affiduity. It feems 
averfe to the light, and feldom quits it’s retreat till 
the nicht feafon, when it fteals from it’s fubterrane- 
ous abode for the purpofe of procuring fubfiftence. 
It’s lees being fhort and ftrong, and it’s claws {tiff 
and horny, it burrows in the ground with the 
preateft facility. As it continues to bury itfelf, 
and to throw the earth behind it to a great diftance, 
it forms for itfelf a long winding hole, at the bot- 
tom of which it remains in fecurity. The fox be- 
ing lefs expert at digging into the earth, frequent- 
ly avails itfelf of the labours of the Badger ; and, 
- as fome aflert, forces the Badger from it’s retreat, 
by depofiting it’s own excrements at the entrance 
of the hole. 

The Badger, however, is not long in forming a 
new habitation; from which it feldom ventures far, 
as it is by no means remarkable for it’s fleetnefs. 
When it ts furprized by dogs at any great diftance 
from it’s hole, it combats them with defperate re- 
folution, falling on it’s back, and defending itfelf 
in that pofture to the laft extremity. It fleeps away 
the ereateft part of it’s time; by which means, with- 
‘out poffefling a very voracious appetite, it always 
appears fat and plump, particularly in winter: it Is 
alfo remarkable for it’s cleanlinefs. ‘The female 
breeds in fummer, and generally produces three or 
four young ones -at a time, which at firft fhe 
nourifhes with her own milk, and then gradually 
habituates them to fuch humble prey as fhe can 
procure; feizing young rabbits in their warrens; 
robbing birds nefts; finding out where the wild 
bees have laid up their honey; and bringing the 
whole plunder to her famifhed brood. Though 
old Badgers always continue favage and untra¢ta- 
ble, young ones are eafily tamed, fo as to play with 
the dogs, and follow their owners, like other do- 
‘mefticated animals. They are remarkably attached 
to awarm fire; which they often approach fo clofely, 
that they burn themfelves in a very dreadful man- 
ner. They are fubject to the mange; and have 
glands under their tails, which emit a ftrong fcent. 
‘The poor of fome countries eat their flefh ; which, 
notwithftanding it’s being fat, is at beft but rank 
and difagreeable. 

Thefe animals are generally hunted during the 
winter nights; and their hind quarters are fome- 
times made into hams, which are faid to be tole- 
rable food.- Their fkins, with the hair on them, are 
ufed for piftol furniture; and their hair is made in- 
to brufhes for foftening the fhades in painting. 

Badgers inhabit moft parts of Europe, as far 


north as Norway and Ruffia: they are alfo found - 


in China; and are often expofed to fele in the but- 
‘chers fhops of Pekin, their flefh being much admir- 
ed by the Chinefe. Badgers abound in every part 
of Great Britain, but feem moft numerous in the 
midiand counties. 

Badgers are either caught by means of fprings 
or fteel traps, or by digging pits acrofs their paths 
five feet deep, and four feet long, making them 
narrow at the top and bottom, and wide in the 


BAG 

middle. Thefe pits are covered with finall fticks 
and leaves, that the animals may not fufpect any 
danger, but inevitably fall into them whenever they 
tread on the furface. Sometimes they are hunted 
into their holes, and then dug out; but this method 
is very tedious, as they burrow extremely deep. 

Naturalifts have defcribed three {pecies of the 


- Badger; the Common, the American, and the In- 


dian. 

Bapcer, Common. ‘The Common Badger has 
fmall eyes; fhort ears; a fhort thick neck; and 
very fhort and thick legs. The nofe, chin, part of 
the cheeks, and the middle of the forehead, are 
white; the ears and eyes are encircled with a pyra- 
midal bead of black; the hair-on the body is long 
and rough, of a yellowifh white at the roots, black 
in the middle, and cinereous at the points. The 
throat, breaft, and belly, are black; and the tail, 
which is about fix inches long, is covered with hair 
of the fame colour with that on the body. The 
length of this animal is commonly two feet fix 
inches, from the nofe to the infertion of the tail; 
and it weighs from twenty to thirty pounds. 

Naturalifts formerly diftinguifhed the Common 
Badger by the name of the Swine Badger, and the 
Dog Badger; from the fancied refemblance of their 
heads to thofe animals; and fo divided them into 
two fpecies. But the moft accurate obfervers of 
nature have only been able to difcover one kind; 
namely, that which has a head like the canine race. 

It appears that the Common Badger is confined 
to the cold or temperate parts of the globe, be- 
ing never found in the warmer climates of India 
or Africa. 

Bapcer, AMERICAN. The American Badger is 
diftinguifhable by a white line paffing from the ti 
of the nofe to the back of the neck, bounded wit 
black as far as the hind part of the head; then by a 
white line; and, immediately between that and the 
ears, by another black one. ‘The hair over the 
whole body is long, being afh-coloured on the back 
and belly, and yellowifh on the fides. The thighs 
are darkifh; and the tail is covered with long yellow 
hairs tipped with white, and terminating in a dufky 
colour. 

This animal is a native of Terra del Labrador; 
and is very feldom feen in this country, either alive 
or in a ftate of prefervation. Buffon defcribes it 
from a ftuffed fkin; and fucceeding naturalifts have 
in general adopted his words. 

Bapcer, Inpran. The Indian Badger has 
fcarcely any external ears; it’s head is fmall; it’s 
nofe is pointed; each foot has five toes; and it’s 
claws are very long and ftraight. The nofe and 
face are black; and the crown, neck, back, and 
upper part of the tail, are white, inclining to grey: 
but the legs, belly, fides, and the under part of the 
tail, are black. It’s length, from the tip of the nofe to 
the infertion of the tail, is about two feet; andthe 
tail itfelf is about four inches long, and covered 
with fhort and {mooth hair. 

This fpecies, which is a native of India, is carni- 
vorous, {portive, and mild. It fleeps with it’s head 
between it’s hind-legs, and is a very rare and cu- 
rious animal. 

BATUS. A name given by Ariftotle, and 
fome other ancient Greek writers, to the fifh called 
by the Latins cottus; fuppofed by modern natu- 
ralifts to be the fame with the bull-head, or mil- 
ler’s thumb. 

BAGADAT. A term expreffive of the co- 
lumba ‘tabellaria, or carrier-pigeon. This name 

is 
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is probably a corruption of the word Bagdat, the 
city from which this bird is fometimes imported 
into Europe, though originally brought hither 
from Baffora. ne 

BAGRE. A fimall bearded fith of the anguil- 


, 


liform kind, of which there are feveral fpecies. It. 


is. deftitute of fcales, but it’s whole body is covered 
with a foft mucous fkin of a filvery whitenefs; of 
which colour likewife are the beard, the head, and 
the fins. The eyes are large, the mouth is fmall, 
and it has no teeth. Itis caught in the American 
feas, and is efteemed eatable. . 

This fith is a fpecies of the filurus, in the Lin- 
nzean fy{tem. . 

BAGRE DE RIO. A name fometimes given 
to the fith generally known by that of nhamdia. 

BAIT, WHITE. A fmall fith caught in great 
plenty, during harveft, in the River Thames near 
Blackwall, and efteemed very. delicious. The 
White Bait, which is certainly the fry of fome par- 
ticular fifh, has been attributed to the fhad, the 
fprat, the fmelt, and the bleak. Pennant, how- 
ever, obferves, that this fifh belongs to the genus 
of cyprinus, becaufe it has only three branchio- 
ftegious rays, and one dorfal fin. It’s body is com- 
prefied, like that of the bleak, it’s ufual length being 
two inches; the under-jaw is the largeft; the irides 
are filvery, and the pupils black; the dorfal fin 
confifts of about fourteen rays;-the fide-line is 
ftraight; and the tail, which has black tips, is 
forked. K 

BALANCE FISH. The Englifh name for 
the zygzena of naturalifts; a fifh of the whale kind, 
to which it is almoft equal. The Balance Fith 
differs in fize from all others with refpect to the 
monttrous fhape of it’s head, which refembles the 
large hammer of a blackfmith, at the extremities 
ef which the eyes are placed; however, the fore- 
part fwells out into a femicircle, except that it ter- 
minates inan edge. ‘The mouth, which is of an 
enormous fize, is armed with three or four rows of 
exceedingly ftrong, bread, and fharp teeth, notched 
at the edgeslike a faw. The tongue is very broad; 
_ and the body is round and long, deftitute of fcales, 
and covered with a fkin refembling leather. The 
fpines on the back are continued to the fuperior 
part of the tail, where fins arife on each fide. The 
tail is bifid; and, in many refpects, this fifh refem- 
bles the fhark, though it may be eafily diftinguifhed 
from moft others of it’s kind by the extraordinary 
formation of it’s head. It is a native of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. : 

BALANI. A genus of fhell-fifh belonging 
to the clafs of multivalves, approaching nearly to 
the fhape of an acorn, and ufually found adhering 
to the fhells of the larger fort of conchz, but 
frequently diftinguifhed in England by the name 
of centre fhells. The Balani and the conchz ana- 
tiferee are frequently confounded together, though 
in reality very different. The Balani are fome- 
times found affixed to a variety of fubmarine pro- 
dutions; fuch as the harder fea-plants, and all forts 
of cruftaceous and teftaceous animals, rocks, and 
timber. They may be ranged very properly under 
the two diftinGtions of wide and narrow-mouthed; 
and include feveral fpecies. The fmall fifh which 
nature has inclofed in this fhell is of avery fingu- 
lar and admirable ftruéture. Leewenhoek con- 
felfes that he never met with any other animal in 
which fo many objects of wonder were difclofed to 
the naked eye. It has twelve legs, or arms, crook- 
ed, and garnifhed with a great number of hairs, 


BAL 


| which it elevates on alloccafions ; and, befides thefe, 


it is furnifhed with eight others, inferior in fize, and 
lower in pofition. The body in every refpeét re+ 
fembles that of the concha anatifera. It is mus 
cous, cartilaginous, and bad-tafted. The fhell 
fhapes itfelf, at the bafe, to the figure of the furface 
of whatever it adheres to, and from which it is with 
difficulty removed. In the Linnzan fyftem this 
is a fpecies of the lepas. 

BALATITI. A name given by the natives of — 
the Philippine Ifands to a particular bird, by 
the flight of which they pretend to divine future 
events, like the ancient arufpices. 

BALBUSARDUS. A claffical name for the 
bird called in Englith the bald buzzard. It is of 
the long-winged hawk kind; and has been defcribed 
by Aldrovandus, and fome other naturalifts, under 
the name of the halizetus and morphnus, two fpe- 
cies of the eagle. It frequents the banks of ponds 
and rivers, and fometimes thofe of the fea, where it 
preys on fifh. It builds it’s neft on the ground 
among reeds, where it lays three or four large white 
egos, little inferior in fize to thofe of the galina~ 
ceous tribe. 

BALD PATE. An oriental fith, fo called from 
it’s having no fcales on the head and neck, though 
the reft of the body is covered with them. It is 
of a greyifh colour; the mouth is extremely wide, 
and {potted with red; and the eyes are large, yel- 
low, and prominent. It is caught in rivers, as well 
as in the fea; and the flefh is efteemed falubrious 
and agreeable. ; 

BALEARIC CRANE. A _ name given by 
Pliny to a bird of the Crane kind, with a topping 
refembling that of the green wood-pecker. This 
bird was unknown to the moderns till they became 
acquainted with the birds of the tropical climates; 
when one of the Crane kind with a topping, was 
brought into Europe, and defcribed by Aldrovan- 
dus as Pliny’s Balearic Crane. It is pretty nearly 
of the fhape and fize of the common Crane, with 
long legs, and a long.neck, lile others of the kind; 
but the bill is fhorter, and the colour of the fea- 
thers is of a dark greenifh grey. The head and 
throat, however, form the moft ftriking peculiarities" 
in the conformation of this bird. On the head 
ftands a thick, erect, round creft, compofed of brif- 
tles, diverging every way, and refembling rays, dif- 
fufed in various directions, the longeft of which are 
about three inches and a half; and they are all ter- 
minated by a kind of black taffels, which give them 
a very rich and beautiful appearance. ‘The fides 
of the head and cheeks are bare, whitifh, and edged 
with red; and beneath the throat hangs a kind of 
bag, like that of a cock, but undivided. The eye 
is large and prominent; the pupil, which is black 
and large, being furrounded with a gold-coloured 
iris. 

The Balearic Crane is a native of the coaft of 
Africa and the Cape De Verd Iflands; and by ex- 
panding it’s wings, it can run with great celerity,. 
though it’s ufual motion is but flow. When do- 
mefticated, it walks. deliberately and majeftically 
among other poultry, and fuffers itfelf to be ap- 
proached without any feeming apprehenfion. It 
never roofts in a houfe; but, when difpofed to reft, 
it fearches.out fome high wall, on which it perches, 
after the manner of a peacock; and, indeed, it fo 
much refembles that bird in it’s feveral difpo- 
fitions, that fome naturalifts have defcribed it under 
the name of the fea~peacock, and even Ray feems- 


| inclined to refer it to thatfamily. But though the 


Balearic 


Balearic Crane agrees in fome particulars with that 
beautiful race of birds, it alfo differs from it in fo 
many effential qualities, that it cannot be referred 
to the fame family without violating the laws of 
natural hiftory. It appears pretty evident, how- 
ever, that this bird was unknown to the ancients; 


and that, though it has obtained it’s name from one ~ 


defcribed by Pliny, we fhould more properly con- 
fider the real Balearic Crane of that author as be- 
ing the leffer afh-coloured heron, or perhaps the 
egret. 

eBALESTRA. A name given by Salvian, and 
fome other authors, to the fifh more generally 
known by the name of caprifcus. 

BALISTES.. A genus of the fwimming am- 
phibia, comprehending eight fpecies. 

BALIVIS. A name given by the nativesof the 
Philippine Iflands to the common duck of that cli- 
mate; which is fomewhat inferior in fize to that of 
Great Britain, but much more beautifully varie- 
gated. 

BALLAN. A fpecies of the wraffe caught on 
the northern coafts of England, and differing in fe- 
veral particulars from the other {pecies. It is form- 
ed like the common wraffe, except between the dor- 
fal fin and the tail, where there is a confiderable de- 
preffion; above the nofe is a deep fulcus; and, 
on the farther cover of the gills, there is a depref- 
fion, radiated from the centre. It has only four 
branchioftegious rays; the dorfal fin has thirty-one; 
the pectoral fins have fourteen; the ventral has fix; 
and the anal twelve. The tail is rounded at the ex- 
tremity, and at the bottom, for a confiderable fpace; 


and between each ray there is a row of f{cales. The 


colour of this fith is yellow, variegated with orange; 
and it commonly weighs about five pounds. 
BALLERUS. Aname given by fome authors 
_toa fpecies of frefh-water fith of the leather-mouthed 
_ kind; which appears to-be the fame with the cir- 
-caffius, or (as fome call it) the circaffii tertium. 
genus. at 
BALLERUS is alfo a name given by Ariftotle 
to that fpecies of cyprinus, called blicea pleyftra 
and pallerus by the moderns. 
BALTIMORE BIRD. The Baltimore Bird, 


which is generally found in Virginia and Mary-.- 


land, is about the fize of a linnet; from the neck to 
the tail, as well as on the upper part of the wings, 
it is of a bright gold colour; and the head is black. 
Tt ufually fixes it’s neft to two twigs at the end of 
a bough of the tulip or poplar-tree. ~ 
Battrmore Birp, Bastarp. The Baftard 
Baltimore Bird has a pointed bill, with a black 
fpot under it. The tail and wings are of a brownifh 
afh colour ;, but all the other parts are yellow, ex- 
cept the feet, which are blue. The head and breaft, 
together with half the back of the female, are of 
the fame colour; and the tail is black. The 
lower half of the wings is alfo black; the upper 
half, the extremity of the back, the breaft, the 
belly, and the thighs, are of a dirty red; and the 
feet are blue. 
- BANOY. A name given by the natives of the 
- Philippine Iflands to a fpecies of hawk fomewhat 
larger than our {parrow-hawk, of a yellowifh colour 
on the back and wings, and white under the belly. 
-It is the moft common fpecies of hawk in that cli- 
mate; and is extremely fierce and voracious. 
BANSTICKLE. A name frequently given 
to the gaftercifteus. It is likewife called the prickle- 


bag, or prickle-back; and fometimes the ftickle- 


back. te 
~BARB, An appellation fometimes given to the 


| ing far afunder. 


BAR 


Barbary pigeon, the columba numidica of Moore. 
This bird, which is but fmall, has a very fhort ‘beak, 
like that of the bull-finch; with a naked circle of 
tuberofe red flefh round the eyes; and the irides are 
of a pale colour. The value of the bird inoreafes 
in proportion to the breadth and deepnefs of the 


‘colour of this circle; which, however, is always 


narrow when it is young, and does not arrive at it’s 
full breadth till the fourth year of it’s age. Some 
of this fpecies have a tuft of feathers behind their 
heads, but others want that beautiful diftinction. 
When the bird is affeéted with ficknefs, the red cir- 
cle round the eyes becomes pale and whitifh. The 
proper colour of the Barbary pigeon is black, or 
dun; though there are likewife fome pied ones: 
but thefe, being of a mixed breed, are efteemed far 
lefs valuable. 

BARBATUS PISCIS. A name given by Sal- 


- vian to the filurus, called in Englith the fheat-fith, 


the elanus of Pliny, and other ancient naturalifts. 
Artedi defcribes this fifh under the name of the filu- 
rus with four cirri, or beards, at the mouth. This 
feems to diftinguifh it from the fifh called the lake, 
or alkuffa; which, though certainly a genuine 
fpec’es of the filurus, has only one beard. 

BARBE, or BARB. A beautiful, vigorous, 
and fleet breed of horfes, brought from Barbary. 

Barbs are generally flender made, their legs be- 
It has been remarked that Barbs 
grow ripe, but never old, becaufe they retain their 
vigour to the laft: and, for this reafon they are 
greatly prized for ftallions; their mettle, accord 
ing to the Duke of Newcaftle, ceafing only with 
their lives. ; 

We are told that the Barbs anciently ran wild in 
the defarts of Arabia; and that fome of them even 
exceed the oftrich in fwiftnefs. Dapper mforms 
us, that the moft beautiful Barbs are fold fometimes 
at one thoufand ducats apiece. They are fed with 
a very parfimonious hand; and their genealogies 
are preferved with as much care, and traced with 
as much precifion, as thofe of the firft families of 
Europe. 

This valuable breed, however, is new much de- 
generated; the Arabians having been difcouraged 
from keeping it up, through the violence and in~ 
juftice of the Turkifh officers, who feize. them as 
foon as they are reared, without making a juft com- 
penfation to their owners. At prefent, the Tin- 
gitanians and Egyptians have the reputation of 
preferving the beft breed of Barbs, both with re- 
{pect to fize and beauty; the fmalleft of thefe laft 
being ufually fixteen hands high. 

The principal qualities of the Barbs are, that 
they walk well; and ftop fhort, if required, even 
in a fullcareer. They are, however, lazy and neg 
ligent in all their motions; they will often ftum- 
ble in walking over the fmootheft ground; they 
trot very rough, and gallop very low; but, on the 
other hand, they are generally finewy, nervous, and 
excellently winded, and therefore adapted for a 
long journey, if not over-weighted. 

The mountain Barbs are accounted the beft, be- 
caufe they are the largeft and ftrongeft: they be- 
long to the Allarbes, a nation inhabiting the inte- 
rior parts of Africa; for which reafon they are not 
procured without difficulty. : 

Though Barbs are not unufual among people of 
fafhion in this country, they fall infinitely fhort of 
that fwiftnefs for which they are celebrated in their 
nativeregions. This may be accounted for, partly 
from the fmalJnefs and lightnefs of the Arabs, their 
riders; and partly, from their not being loaded with 


heavy 


BAR 


heavy faddles and bridles, as in Europe, nor even 
with fhoes. An Arabian’s faddle is only a cloth 
girt round, with a pair of light ftirrups, and a kind 
of pummel to fupport them. 

BARBEL. A kind of fifh which ufually fre- 
quents the deep and {till parts of rivers, where it 
lives in focieties; and roots, like the hog, with it’s 
nofe in the foft banks. It is fo tame, that it fre- 
quently fuffers itfelf to be taken with the hand; 
and numbers may be caught with great facility in 
diving. In fummer it prowls about in fearch of 
food; but, in winter, it confines itfelf to the bed of 
the river. 

The Barbel-is fometimes found to weigh eigh- 
teen pounds, and to meafure three feet in length. 
It is of a long rounded fhape, and is furnifhed 
with fmall fcales. The head is fmooth; and on 
each corner of the mouth there is a fingle beard, 
another being fituated on each fide of the nofe. 
The dorfal fin is armed with a remarkably ftrong 
fpine, fharply ferrated, with which it frequently in- 
flicts a painful and fevere wound. The fcales are 
of a pale gold-colour, edged with black; the pec- 
toral fins are of a pale brown; the ventral and anal 
fins are tipped with yellow; the tail is flightly bifur- 
cated, and of a deep purple; and the belly is white. 


This is one of the coarfeft of all frefh-water fifth; 


and is therefore feldom eat but by the poorer fort 
of people, who frequently boil it with bacon, in or- 
der to give ita relifh. The roe is extremely noxi- 
‘ous; affecting thofe who incautioufly or ignorantly 
eat it, with a naufea, vomiting, and purging, at- 
tended with a tendency to tumifaction. 

BARBET. A Ceylonefe bird, to. which the 
‘epithet of red-crowned is génerally added, to dif- 
tinguifh it from the yellow-cheeked Barbet, an in- 
habitant likewife of the fame country. The crown 
and throat are of a fine fcarlet colour; the bill is 
dufky, and befet with briftles; there is a black line 
above each eye; and on the cheeks, and above the 
‘tip of each fhoulder, there is a large whitifh fpot. 
- The breaft is yellow, but croffed by one bar of black 
and another of red; the back and coverts of the 
wings are of a fine green; the belly is white; the tail 
is green, except the exterior feathers, which are 
brown; and the legs are of a pale red. 

Barset, YELLOw-CHEEKED. A Ceylonefe bird, 
the head and neck of which are of a clouded light 
brown colour; the cheeks, round the edges, are 
naked and yellow. The bill is red, and beiet with 
briftles; the back is of a pale green colour; the 
coverts of the wings are green, but beautifully 
marked with fmall white fpots in the centre of each 
feather; the primaries are green; and the interior 
edges are dufky. The tail and belly are green; 
and the legs are of a kind of olive colour. 

BARBET. A name given by Reaumur, and 
other French naturalifts, to a peculiar fpecies of 
worms which feed on pucerons. ix 

This worm is more particularly called Barbet 
blanc, or heriffon blanc, from it’s being covered 
with oblong white tufts of filaments, {tanding in the 
manner of the quills of a hedge-hog or porcupine. 
This creature is of the fize of a {mall fly when {tripped 
of it’s wings; but the tufted covering fo much in- 
creafes it’s apparent magnitude, that it feems as large 
as a horfe-fly. -In this form the Barbet lives for 
about a fortnight, and then becomes a chryfalis; 


from which, after the fpace of a month, proceeds 


a {mall beetle, of the fize of our cow-lady, in gene- 
ral of adufky brown colour. | 
BARBONI. A name frequently given to the 


BAR i 
millus barbatus, a fifh generally caught in the Me. 
diterranean, and efteemed very delicious. 

BARBUS. ‘The claffical name for the barbel, 
called by fome writers muftus fluviabilis, a fpecies 
of the cyprinus. 

BARGE. A name fometimes given to the 
godwit or ftone-plover. 

BARIS. An animal of the monkey kind, de- 
feribed by La Croix as a native of Sierra Leona. It 


- generally walks ere€t; and, when tamed, is capable 


of performing many domeftic offices; fuch as grind- 
ing Indian corn in a mortar, fetching water in a jar, 
and turning a fpit. It feems, however, to be 
merely a fpecies of the owrang-outang, or man of 
the wood. 

BARNACLE. A name frequently given to 
the conche anatifere, a kind of fhell fith fometimes 
found adhering to the bottoms and fides of fhips; 
and, at others, to the fins and tails of whales, in 
certain feas. 

Various fpecies of fhell-fifh are included under 
the name of Barnacles; though fome naturalifts re- 
duce them to two, viz. the balanus, and pinna ma- 
rina. 

BARNACLE. The Barnacle likewife denotes 
a bird of the goofe kind, common in the Hebri- 
des; concerning the origin and fpecies of which 
many fables have been invented. © Ancient cre- 
dulity has reprefented the Barnacles as the produce 
of a marine animal, or fea-fheil; but modern na- 
turalifts, on better evidence, refer it to the natural 
manner of generation of the feathered kind, mak- 
ing it a real goofe, produced, like others, from an 
ego. x 

The Barnacte is likewife fometimes called the 
foland goofe, or anfer Scotticus. Some naturalifts 
erroncoufly maintain that it is the fame with the 
French macreufe, or macrout; and others, that itis 
the fame with the diable de mer.. Dr. Robertfon, 
however, marks the difference; defcribing the Bar- 
nacle as of the goole kind; the macreufe, as of the 
duck kind; and the diable de mer, as of the moor- 
hen kind. The fame author endeavours to prove 
that the macreufe is the fame with the fcoter, or 
anas niger minor, defcribed by Ray and Willugh- 
by, in contradiction to the opinion of M. Cattier, 
who took it for the greater coot of Bellonius; and 
alfo of others, who miftgok it for the puffin of the 
Scillies and the Ifle of Man. 

BARNFIARD. A bird generally feen hovering 
over the watery element, and regarded by mariners 
as aprognoitic of unfavourable weather. It is about 
the fize of a fparrow; it’s neck and back are black; 
it’s breaft and belly are grey; it’s feet are red; and 
it’s bill is black, and fomewhat depreffed. It fwims 
very nimbly along the furface of the water, but the 
place where it breeds is unknown. 

BARRACADA. A fpecies of fith about fif- 
teen inches long, andthree broad. The lower-jaw 
is a quarter of an inch longer than the upper; the 
eyes are two inches diftant from the extremity of 
the {nout; the lower-jaw is furnifhed with very 
finall teeth; and the upper with a double row, of 
which the exterior are the fhorteft. The fore-part 


"is narrow as far as the gills, to which members it 


gradually encreafes; from thence it becomes al- 
moft of an equal thicknefs to the vent, where it 
begins to decreafe to the beginning of the tail. 
The colour is dufky on the back, as far as the la- 
teral line, which runs from the head through the 
middle of the fides to the tail; the belly is white; 
and the whole is variegated with {mal! black {pots, 

and 
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and covered with very fmallfcales. On the back 
there are two foft fins, each about an inch in length, 
and the fame in breadth; there are alfo two more 
at the gills, two on the belly, and one behind the 
vent; and the tail is broad and furcated. This 
fith has no Enelifh name; nor is it certain where 
it is caught: it is, however, mentioned on the 
authority of Sir Hans Sloane. : 

BARRACOL,. A Venetian term for a fpecies 
of ray fith, called by Bellonius and Gefner, mira- 
letus; and, by others, raia oculatalevis. Artedi 
calls it a ray with a fmooth back and belly, having 
the eyes furrounded with a feries of fpines, and a 
triple row on the tail. 

BARSE. An Englifh name for the common 
perch; and alfo the Saxon name now in ufe for 
the fame fifh. 

BASILICUS. A name given by fome of the 
ancient naturalifts to the regulus criftatus, or golden- 
crowned wren. i ; 

BASILICUS, or BASILISK. A ferpent of 
the moft malignant nature; it’s breath, and even 
look, being efteemed mortal. It is alfo faid to 
proceed from a cock’s egg brooded on by a fer- 
pent. Thefe, and other ftories, equally ridicu- 
lous, are related by Galen, Pliny, Diofcorides, and 
Frafiftratus. Kirchmayer and Vander Weil, how- 
ever, have detected the folly and impofture of the 
ancient traditions concerning it. 

We meet with the Bafilifk in holy writ; but the 
Hebrew word Pethen, which is tranflated Bafilifk, 
fignifies, according to the beft interpreters and 
commentators, an Afp. In the Linnzan fyftem 
the Bafilifk is a fpecies of the lacerta. 


BASKET-FISH. A very fingular fifh fome- 


times caught in the North American feas, though 
not very frequent in any part of the world. Mr. 
Hooke, whom the Royal Society complimented 
with affigning it a name, calls it pifcis echinoftel- 
laris vifciformis. It’s body refembles an ege-fith, 
or echinus marinus; and it’s arms are like the ftar- 
fifh: the divifion of the branches having more the 
appearance of mifletoe than any other natural pro- 
duction we are acquainted with. . | 

This fith fpreads itfelf, froma pentagonal mouth- 
piece’or root, in the centre of which the mouth is 
placed into five main limbs or branches; and each 
of thefe, at it’s firft iffuing out of the body, is divid- 
ed into two, making ten in all. Each of thefe ten 
again divides itfelf into two, making twenty in all; 
and fo on, tilla fourteenth divifion is obtained, when 
they form upwards of eighty thoufand limbs. Af- 
ter this ftage they become too minute to be traced 
farther by the eye; but it is very probable that 
even thefe are fucceffively fubdivided. 

The ramifications between the joints of the Baf- 
ket-Fifh are not all of them of an equal length; 
though, for the moft part, they are pretty nearly fo. 
‘The arms, or branches, which in their natural {tate 
are by no means very ftrong, on being dried, be- 
come fo extremely brittle, that the fmalleft force is 
capable of deftroying them. 

This curious creature is fometimes found on the 
fhoals of Nantucket, an ifland on the coaft of New 
England; but, what 1s very remarkable, it is never 
{een there unlefs when caught by a bait-hook, laid 
for forme other fifh: this it clafps faft, and encir- 
cles with all it’s arms, when it afcends to the fur- 
face of the water, in the fhape of a wicker-bafket, 
from which circumftance it receives it’s name; 
but when it has been fome time out of it’s native 
element, it becomes quite flat, 


The numerous arms with which this fifh is furs 
nifhed are evidently intended to affift it in catch- 
ing it’s prey; and it probably extends them to their 
full length while under the water, and enfolds in them 
every thing fit for food that happens to {wim overs 
{mall mackrel having fometimes been found in- 
clofed in the arms of the Bafket-Fith. 

It is evident that this fifh is of the ftella arbo- 
ref{cens, or branched ftar-fifh kind; but whether 
the fame with that commonly known under the ap- 


~pellation of caput Medufee, is uncertain: 


The body of this fifh, from what is related of 
it’s protuberance, and it’s refemblance to the 
echini marini, may probably form the afteropodium 
in it’s foMil ftate, 

BASSANUS.. A fpecies of the pelican: 

BASSE. The Englifh name of the fea-wolf, 
the lupus pifcis of naturalifts, fo called from it’s 
voracious appetites. It weighs about fifteen pounds, 
and refembles a trout in it’s fhape, except that it’s 
head is proportionably larger: The irides are 
filvery; the mouth is large; the teeth are fituated 
in the jaws, and are very fmall; andthe fcales, which 
are of a middling fize, are remarkably thick fet, 
and adhere clofeiy to one another. The firft dor- 
{al fin has nine ftrong fpiny rays, of which the fore- 
moft is the fhorteft, and the middlemoft the high- 
eft; and the fecond dorfal fin confifts of thirteen 
rays, the firft {piny, and the others foft. The pec- 
toral fins are furnifhed with fifteen foft rays; the 
ventral with fix rays, the firft {piny; and the anal 
fin has fourteen rays, the three firft fpiny, and the 
others foft. The back is of a dufky colour tinged 
with blue; the belly is white; and the tail is flight] 
forked. When young, the back is variegated mith 
fmall black fpots, which difappear as it advances in 


age. 

"The Baffe is extremely well tafted; and very 
wholefome. It is found in the feas furrounding; 
the Britith ifles, but is feldom known to enter the 
mouths of rivers, though evidently a fpecies of the 
perch. 

BAT. A genus of animals which feem to fill 
up the chafm between quadrupeds and birds. In- 
deed, fome naturalifts have found animals of this 
kind fo much partaking of the nature of both, 
that, in defcribing a Bat, they have been at a lofs in 
which rank to place it; and have feemed to doubt, 
whether they were defcribing a bird or a beaft. 
Thefe uncertainties, however, no longer exift; for 
Bats are now univerfally ranked with quadrupeds, 
to which their viviparous nature, their hair, their 
teeth, and feveral other habitudes, evidently enti- 
tle them. Pliny, Gefner, and Aldrovandus, who 
placed them among birds, did not confider that 
they were deftitute of every character of that order 
of animals, except the power of flying. Indeed, 
when this animal is feen at the dufk of the even- 
ing, fupporting itfelf in the air with an aukward 
and feemingly conftrained motion, it has, in fome 
meafure, the appearance of a bird; but naturalifts, 

who have examined it with due attention, watched 

it’s habits, and infpected it’s conformation, are of a 

very different opinion. 

The Bat icarcely refembles a bird in any one 
particular, except in that of fupporting itfelf in the 
air. Like the quadrupeds, it brings forth it’s young 
alive, and fuckles them; it’s lungs are formed like 
theirs; and it’s inteftines and fkeleton bear a com- 
pleat refemblance to thofe of quadrupeds. In 

,many refpects it even appioximates the human 
race; fo much, indeed, as tohave led fome votaries 
of 
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of fyftematical arrangement to place it in the very 
hicheft clafs of animated nature. 

Bat, Common. ‘The Common Bat is about 
the fize of a moufe, or nearly two inches and a half 
long. The members, ufually called wings, are 
merely the four interior toes of the fore-feet ex- 
tended to an enormous length, and connected by a 
thin membrane, reaching alfo to the hind lees, and 
from them to the tail. The firft toe is entirely 
loofe and flexile, ferving as a heel when the Bat 
walks, or as a hook when it is defirous of adhering 
to any thine; and the hind-feet are difengaged from 
the furroundinge fkin, and divided into five toes, 
furnifhed with fharp claws. The body is covered 
with fhort fur, of a moufe-colour tinged with red; 
and the membranes are of a deep dufky hue. The 
eyes are fmall, ahd the ears exactly refemble thofe 
of the moufe. 

This {pecies of Bat is very common in England, 
and makes it’s appearance early in fummer even- 
ings. It principally frequents the fides of woods, 
glades, and fhady walks; but is frequently obferved 
to fkim alone the furfaces of rivers and canals. It 
generally preys on gnats, moths, and noéturnal in- 
fects of every kind. It’s flight confifts in a labori- 
ous, irregular motion: and, if it happens to ftrike 
againft any object, and fall to the ground, it is ufu- 
ally caught with facility. It makes it’s appearance 
only during the moft pleafant evenings; when it’s 
prey is abroad in great plenty, which it purfues with 
open mouth. At other times, it continues in it’s 
retreat, which is commonly the chink of a ruined 
building, or the trunk of atree. This little ani- 
mal, even in fummer, fleeps away the greateft part 
of it’s time, never venturing abroad by day-light, 
nor in rainy weather; nor ever hunting for it’s prey 
except during a very fmall part of the night. But 
it’s fhort fpan of actual exiftence is ftill more 
abridged by it’s continuing in atorpid ftate dur- 
ine the whole winter feafon. On the firft approach 
of cold weather, the Bat prepares for it’s ftate of 
lifelefs inaCtivity; and feems rather to fele& a place 
where it may remain fafe from interruption, than 
where: it may be warmly or conveniently lodged. 
For this reafon, it is ufually feen hanging by it’s 
hooked claws to the roof of a cave, regardlefs of 
the dreadful furrounding damps. The Bat, indeed, 
feems to be the only animal that will venture to re- 
main in thefe horrid fubterranean abodes, unaf- 
fected by any peffible change of weather. Such 
of this tribe as ate not provident enough to procure 
themfelves a deep retreat, where the cold and the 
heat can be but little affected by the external air, 
are fometimes expoied to great inconveniences: for 
the weather often becomes fo mild, even in the 
middle of winter, as to warm them prematurely in- 
to life, and to allure them from their holes in queft 
of food, when nature has not provided them with a 
fupply. Thefe, therefore, having feldom ftrength 
to return, after exhaufting themfelves in a vain 
purfuit after infeéts which are nowhere to be found, 
become themfelves the prey of owls, or other vo- 
racious animals. 

The Bat copulates and brings forth it’s young in 
fummer,. generally from two to five at a time. 
The female, however, has but two nipples, which 
are placed forward on the breaft, as in the human 
Kind. From this “peculiarity, Linnzeus gave the 
Bat the title ofa primas, and raifed this contempti- 
ble animal to the fame order with the human fpecies. 

This affiduous enquirer into the fecrets of nature, 
gives us to underftand, that the female Bat, unlike 


moft birds and quadrupeds, builds no neft for hef 
young, but feems fully fatisfied with the firft hole 
fhe meets with; where,fticking herfelf by her hooks 
againft the fides of her apartment, fhe permits her 
young to hang at her nipple for the firft or fecond 
day; and when fhe begins to grow hungry, and is 
neceffitated to go abroad in quett of food, fhe fticks 
her little ones againft the wall, in the fame manner; 
to which they immoveably cling, and patiently ex- 
pect her return. 

Thus far the Bat feems clofely allied to the qua- 
druped race; it’s fimilitude to the bird being in- 
finitely lefs ftriking. As nature has furnithed birds 
with extremely ftrong pectoral mufcles, to affitt 
them in moving their wings, and to direct their 
flight; fo has fhe alfo furnifhed the Bat. As birds, 
likewife, have very weak legs, and unfit for the pur- 
pofes of motion, the legs of the Bat are fafhioned 
in the fame manner, and the creature is never feen 
to walk but in cafes of extreme neceffity. The toes 
of it’s fore-legs extend the web-like membrane 
which les between them; and this, being extremely 
thin, ferves to lift it’s little body into the air. In 
this manner, by an unceafing percuffion, much 
fwifter than that of birds, the creature continues to 
direct it’s flight: however, the great labour re- 
quired in flying foon fatigues it ; for, extremely un- 
like fome birds, which are capable of continuing 
for days together on the wing, the Bat becomes lan- 
guid in lefs than an hour, and returns to the en- 
joyment of it’s retreat. 

If we confider the Bat as it is ufually feen in our 
own country, we fhall find it an harmlefs, inoffen- 
five creature; the general tenor of it’s induftry be- 
ing employed in purfuing infects which are much 
more noxious to us than itfelf can poffibly be; 
while it’s evening flight amufes the imagination, 
and adds one figure more to the pleafing groupe of 
animated nature. 

In the Eaft and Weft Indies, Bats are truly for- 
midable; each of them fingly is a dangerous enemy; 
but, when united in flocks, they become dreadful. 
Des Marchais informs us, that Bats are fo nume- 
rous on the coafts of Africa, that if the natives were 
to eat them, as is the cafe inthe Eaft Indies, they 
could never want a fupply of food: In thefe re- 
gions, a flight of them 1s fufficient to obfcure the 
fetting fun; and, in the morning, they are feen 
{ticking on the tops of trees, and clinging to each. 
other, like bees when they fwarm. The Europeans. 
frequently amufe themfelves with fhooting among; 
this huge mafs of living creatures, and obferving 
their embarraflment when wounded. Thefe Bats 
fometimes enter the houfes of the negroes, and de- 
{troy whatever provifions come within their reach. 

Bat, Great Mapacascar. ‘This very for- 
midable creature, the roufette of Buffon, is nearly 
four feet broad when it’s wings are extended, and 
one foot long. It refembles the Englith Bat in the 
form of it’s wings, in it’s manner of flying, and im 
it’s internal conformation; but is effentially diffe- 
rent from it in feveral particulars. It has large 
canine teeth; with four cutting ones above, and 
as many below. he nofe is black and fharp; the 
ears arelarge, and naked; andthe tongue is pointed, 
and terminated by fharp aculeated papilla. The 
exterior toe is detached from the membrane, the 
claw being ftrong, and hooked; the hind-feet have 
five toes, the talons of which are very ftrong,, 
crooked, and comprefied fideways; and the animal 
has notail. The head is of a dark ferruginous co- 
lour; the neck, fhoulders, and under-fide, appear of 

a lighter 
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a lighter and brighter red; the hair on the back is 
dufky and fmooth; and the membranes of the 
wings are likewife dufky. The colour, however, 
varies confiderably; fome being entirely of a red- 
difh brown, and others dufky. 

Thefe formidable animals are found in Guinea; 
Madagafcar, and in all the iflands from thence to 
the moft remote ones in the Indian Ocean: ‘They 
likewife (as appears from the voyages of the late 
Captain Cook) abound in New Holland; the 
Friendly Ifles, the New Hebrides, and New Cale- 
donia. When they repofe, they ftick themfelves 
to the tops of the talleft trees, from whence they 
hang with their heads downwards; but, when in 
motion, they have a very terrific appearance: 
They are feen in thefe iflands in immenfe multi- 
tudes; darkening the air, as well by day as by 
night; deftroying the ripe fruits of the country; 
and fometimes fettling-on animals, and even man 
himfelf: they indifcriminately devour fruits, flefh, 
and infects; and drink the juice of the palm-tree. 
They are heard at nightin the forefts, at the diftance 
of more than two miles, making a horrible noife; 
but no feonerdoes day begin to approach, than they 
haften to retreat. Hardly any thing is fecure from 
the depredations of thefe noxious animals: they 
deftroy fowls, and various domeftic animals, 
unlefs preferved with the utmoft care; and fre- 
quently faften on the very faces of the inhabitants, 
where they inflict dangerous wounds. Indeed, it 
is very probable, as Buffon remarks, that the an- 
cients have taken their ideas of harpies from thefe 
fierce arid voracious creatures; as they both feem to 
concur in many parts of their defcription, being 
equally deformed, greedy, uncleanly, and cruel. 

The Indians efteem the flefh of thefe animals pe- 
culiarly excellent, efpecially at certain feafons of 
the year, when they are very fat. The French, 
who inhabit the Ifle of Bourbon, boil them in their 
bouillon, in order to give it a relifh; while the ne- 
groes hold them in the greateft abhorrence. Many 
of them are of much larger dimenfions than thofe 
already defcribed. Beckman meafured one that 
was five feet four inches from one tip of the wing to 
the other: and Dampier informs us, that he faw 
one which fpread farther than he could reach with 
his arms extended. Their bodies are generally 
from the fize of a pullet to that of a dove; their 
{cream is dreadful, andtheir {mell rank: they refift 
fiercely when attacked, and their bite is terrible. 

Linnzus gives this fpecies the title of Vampyre, 
fuppofing it to be the fame with that which draws 
blood from perfons when afleep:) but Buffon is of 
a contrary opinion, afcribing that faculty to a fpecies 
found only inthenew world. Pennant, however, dif- 
fers from both thefe naturalifts: and very juftly ob- 
ferves, that there is reafon to imagine that this thirft 
after blood is not confined to the Bats of one con- 
tinent, nor of one fpecies; for Bontius and Nieu- 
hoff inform us, that the Bats of Java generally at- 
tack thofe perfons who lie with their feet uncover- 
ed, whenever they can procure accefs into their 
apartments: and Gumilla, after defcribing a greater 
and a leffer fpecies found on the banks of the Oro- 
noque, declares them to be equally greedy after 
human blood. 

_ Perfons who have been thus attacked by this 
dreadful phlebotomift, have fometimes paffed im- 
erceptibly from a found fleep into eternity. The 
at is fo dextrous as to infinuate it’s fharp-pointed 
tongue unperceived into a vein, and to fuck the 
blood till it is fatiated; at the fame time fanning 
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with it’s wings, and agitating the air, which in hoe 
climates lulls the fufferer into amore profound fleep: 
It is therefore dangerous to repofe in the open air; 
or to leave any entrance unfecured by which thofe 
noxious animals can be admitted. ‘They do not, 
however, always confine themfelves to human 
blood; for M. De Condamine, in his Voyage to 
South America, informs us, that in certain. parts of 
that continent the Bats have deftroyed all the cattle 
which were introduced there by the miffionaries 
for the purpofe of forming a fettlement: 

Bat, Vampyre; or Spectre: This animal, 
though lefs formidable in it’s appearance, is more 
miicaievous than the former. Itis furnifhed with a 
kind of horn at the extremity of the nofe; and it’s 
ears are extremely broad; long, and erect, The 
hair on the body is afh-coloured and pretty long; 
the wings are full of ramified fibres; the membrane 
extends from one hind-leg to the other; and the 
animal being without any tail; three tendons pro- 
ceed from the rump, which terminate at the edge 
of the membrane: It is a native of South America; 


where it lives in the palm-trees, and grows very 


fat. Ulloa informs us; that the Bats of this fpecies, 
towards the clofe of day, leave their retreats, and 
vifit the cities and towns, covering the ftreets like 
a canopy: and that they are the common peft of 
men and animals; effectually deftroying the one, 
and confiderably diftreffing the other. Dubie 

Buffon fuppofes the Vampyre to be the princi- 
pal blood-fucker ; and, indeed, it is agreed by all 
travellers, that this Bat is pofleffed of the faculty of 
drawing blood from perfons fleeping in expofed 
fituations. But ftill a ftrone difficulty remains to 
be accounted for; namely, the manner in which 
it inflicts the wound. Ulloa fuppofes it to be 
done by a fingle tooth; but this is evidently im- 
poffible, fince the animal cannot faften on any thing 
with one tooth only, the teeth of the Bat being very 
even, and the mouth {mall. Buffon, therefore, fup- 
pofes the wound to be inflicted by the tongue: but 
others, with a greater degree of probability, ima- 
gine that the animal is endowed with fo great a 
power of fuction, that the pores of the fkin aré 
thereby greatly enlarged, and the blood at length 
flows out ; and, in confirmation of this opinion, 
we are told, that the Vampyre cannot injure any 
animal which has a thick fkin. 

Bat, Javetin. This fpecies, which is of thé 
fize of the common Bat, is diftinguifhed by it’s largé 
pointed ears; and particularly by,zan erect mem- 
brane at the extremity of it’s nofe, in the form of an 
ancient javelin, having two upright proceffes on 
each fide. It has no tail; it’s-fur is cinereous; 
and it inhabits the warmer parts of America. 

Bat, Lar. This animal, the feuille of Buf- 
fon, has {mall round ears; and a membrane on the 
nofe, in the form of an oval leaf. It is furnifhed 
with a web between the hind-legs, but has no 
tail. The fur is of a moufe-colour tinged with 
red; and it’s fize is equal to that of the common 
Bat. It inhabits Jamaica, Surinam, and Senegal. 
In the former ifland it lives principally in caves in 
the woods, and it is faid to feed on the prickly 
pear. 

Bat, Corpatep. The colour of the face of 
this animal is a light red, and that of the body ftill 
more pale. It’s ears are very broad and lone; 
and from the extremity of it’s nofe runs a large 
membrane in the fhape of a heart. It has-a web 
between it’s hind legs, but no tail, This fpecies 
inhabits Ceylon and the Molucca Iflands, 

Bat, 
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Bat, Peruvian. ‘The body of this Bat is 
nearly equal in fize to that of a pretty large rat; 
and the extent of it’s wings is two feet five inches. 
It hasa head like a pug-dog; large, ftraight-point- 
ed ears; and two canine, with two {mall cutting 
teeth; in each jaw. The tail is inclofed in the mem- 
brane which joins to each hind leg; being alfo fup- 
ported by two long cartilaginous ligaments involv- 
ed inthe membrane. This animal is of an iron- 
grey colour. 

There is another Bat with a large head and 
hanging lips like thofe of a maftiff. It is lefs than 
the former, but agrees with it in every other re- 
{peét. It inhabits Peru, and is frequently met with 
on the Mofquito fhore. 

Linnzus, on account of the number of it’s teeth, 
places this fpecies among the glires, next to the 
fquirrels, under the name of noétilia Americanus; 
but fuch is the variety in the numbers ‘and difpo- 
fitions of the teeth in animals of this genus, that a 
profeffed fyftematift might almoft form as many 
genera as there are fpecies. However, Bats have 
fuch diftinét external characters, that it is totally 
unneceflary to have recourle to the more latent 
marks in order to afcertain their definitions. 

Bat, Butt-Doc. The length of the body of 


this animal is little more than two inches; and the , 


extent of the wings nine inches and a half. It has 
broad round ears, the edges touching each other 
in front; the nofe is thick; the lips are pendulous; 
and the upper part of the body is of a deep afh-co- 
lour, the lower part being pale. The tail is long in 
proportion to the magnitude of the animal, and the 
five laft joints of it are difengaged from the fkin or 
membrane. 

Bat, SenecaL. ‘This animal meafures about 
four inches from the nofe to the rump; and the ex- 
tent of the wings is nearly twenty-one inches. It 
has a pointed nofe; along head; and fhort and 
pointed ears. The head and body are of a tawny 
brown, mixed with afh-colour; but the belly is 
fomewhat paler: and the two laft joints of the tail 
extend beyond the membrane. It is a native of 
Senegal, from which it receives it’s name. 

Bat, Poucu. This creature is only an inch 
and a half long; the nofe is fomewhat elevated; 
the chin is divided by a furrow; the ears are long, 
and rounded at the extremities; and on each wing, 
near the fecond joint, there is a fmall pouch or 
purfe. The tail is partly involved in the mem- 
brane, and partly projects. The body is of an afh- 
coloured brown; and the belly is fomewhat paler. 
This fpecies inhabits Surinam. 

Bat, Bearpep. This fpecies, which is fmall, is 
diftinguifhed from all others of the Bat tribe by 
having hair on it’s forehead, and very long hair 
under it’s chin. The noftrils are open a confider- 
able way up the nofe; the ears are long and nar- 
row; ‘the upper part of the head and body are of a 
reddifh brown; the lower parts are of a dirty 
white, tinged with yellow; and the tail is included 
in a membrane extremely full of nerves. This crea- 
ture isa native of North America. 

Bat, New York. The length of this animal, 
from the nofe to the tail, is ten inches and a half; 
the tail is one-inch and three quarters; and the ex- 
tent of the wings is ten inches and a half. The head 
is fhaped like that of a moufe ; the ears are fhort, 
broad, and rounded; it has two canine teeth in 
each jaw, but no cutting teeth; and it’s tail is in- 
clofed in a membrane of a conical fhape. The 


head, the body, and the whole upper fide of the 
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membrane inclofing the tail, are covered with long 

and very foft hair of a bright tawny colour, but 
lighteft on the head and on the beginning of the 
back; the belly is more pale; at the bafe of each 
wing there is a white fpot; the wings are thin, 
naked, and dufky; and the bones of the hind-legs 
are very flender. This fpecies inhabits New Zea- 
land, and feveral of the North American pro- 
vinces. 

Bat, Stripep. This animal is an inhabitant 
of the Ifland of Ceylon, where it is called kin- 
woula. It has a fmall fhort nofe; the ears are 
broad, fhort, and pointing forwards; and the upper 
part of the body is of a clear reddifh brown, 
the lower part being whitifh. The wingsare ftriped 
with black, and fometimes with tawny and brown. 
The length of this animal, from the nofe to the 
infertion of the tail, is about two inches. 

To this fpecies of Bat may be referred another 
minute kind feen in great numbers in the New 
Hebrides: but which eluded every attempt of our 
late voyagers to obtain a fpecimen. 

Bat, Motucca. ‘This animal, from the nofe 
to the rump, meafures about three inches and 
three quarters; and the extent of the wings is about 
fifteen inches. It has a large head; a thick nofe; 
{mall ears; and tubular noftrils. The upper lip is 
divided; the tongue is covered with a number of 
papillae and minute fpines; the claw is united with 
the wing by a membrane; the firft ray of the wing 
is terminated by a claw; and the extremity of the 
tail reaches beyond the membrane. The head and 
back are ofa darkifh afh-colour; and the belly is 
adull white. This fpecies feems peculiar to the 
Molucca Ifles. 

Bat, Horst-Suor. ‘There is a greater and a 
leffer variety of this animal: the greater is about 
three inches and a half long from the nofe to the 
tip of the tail, and the extent of it’s wings is about 
fourteen inches. It has a membrane at the end of 
the nofe, fhaped like a horfe-fhoe. The ears are 
large, inclining backwards, broad at the bafe, and 
fharp-pointed; but it is deftitute of the little or in- 
ternal ear. The upper part of the body is of a deep 
afh-colour; the lower part is whitifh; and the 
tail is inclofed in the membrane. It inhabits the 
province of Burgundy, in France; and has lately 
been difcovered in fome parts of Kent. 

Bat, Nocrutz. Thelengthof this Bat is al- 
moft three inches; the tail is nearly two; and the 
extent of the wings is thirteen. The ears are finalf 
and rounded ; and the chin is marked with a mi- 
nute verruca. ‘The hair of this animal is of a red- 
difh afh-colour. It inhabits Great Britain and 
France; and never fkims near the ground, but flies 
high in purfuit of it’s prey. 

Bat, SEROTINE. ‘This Bat is about two inches 
and a half long from the nofe to the rump. _ It’s 


nofe is oblongated; it’s ears are fhort, but broad at 


the bafe;. and the hair on the upper part of it’s body 
is brown mixed with ferruginous, that on the belly 
being fomewhat paler. It is a native of France; 
but is likewife found in the caverns of rocks in 
fome of the moft remote parts of Ruffia. 

Bat, PipistRELLE. ‘This feems to be the leaft 
of all the Bat tribe; being no more than an inck 
and a quarter long; and the extent of the wings 
about fix inches and ahalf. The nofe is fmall; the 
upper lip is flightly prominent; the ears are broad; 
the forehead 1s covered with long hair; the colour 
of the upper part of the body is a yellowifh brown, 
the lower being dufky; andthe lips are yellow. Itis 

found 


found in France, and in the rocky and moun- 
tainous parts of Ruffia and Siberia. ) 

Bat, BarpasTeLte. This animal is about two 
inches long, and the extent of it’s wings is ten 
inches and a half. The forehead is depreffed; the 
eats are long and broad; the nofe is fhort, and flat- 
ted at the end; and the cheeks are full. ‘The up- 
per part of the body is of a dufky brown colour, 
and the lower is afh-coloured and brown. It is a 
native of France. 

Bat,Lonc-Earep. The body and tail of this 
animal are only one inch and three quarters long; the 
ears, which are upwards of an inch long, are thin, 
and almoft pellucid; and, like all other Bats, ex- 
cept the horfe-fhoe and the ternate, it is furnifhed 
with an internal or leffer ear, ferving as a valve to 
clofe the greater when the animal is afleep. It is 
4 genetal inhabitant of Europe, and of Great Bri- 
tain in particular. 

Bat, Sra. Thiscurious fith is about eight inches 
long, and nearly of the fame breadth: two large 
fpines proceed from the under-jaw; there are two 
large fins refembling wings on the back and belly ; 
and the tail-fin is like thatof adorado. The Sea- 
Bat is wholly of a dark brown or dufky colour. 
The fkin on the back, and all round it’s fides, 18 
rough like fhagreen, intermixed with fome larger 


pointed rifings; but that of the belly is fmoother~}, 


and fofter. 
There is another fpecies of Sea-~Bat which has 


4 head like that of a toad; the fins very much*ré>* } 


femble the wings of the land-animal of this name 5" 
and the tail is long, and fomewhat like that of a 
fharp-{nouted ray. 

They are both natives of the Brazils and the 
Weft-Indian feas. Ps 

BATACHOSALIS. A name given by many 
of the ancient Greek authors to the lophits, of. rana 
pifcatrix, of the modern naturalifts. — ~ 

BATIS. See Baros and Raté. ; 

BATOS. The name given-by Ariftotle and 
the ancient naturalifts to the fkaite} or flaire. They 
have generally called the male, Batos ; and the fe- 
male, batis. [tis a fpécies of the raia; and is dif- 
tinguifhed by Artedi under the name of the varie- 
gated ray, with the middle of the back fmooth, and 
with one row of {pines on the tail. Albertus gives 
it the title of the rayte and rubus. 

BATRACHUS. A fpecies of the filurus, a 
genus of fifhes._ ; 

BAVOSA. An Italian name for a fpecies of 
the ray-fifh, called by modern authors levi-rayia, 
and raia oxyrynchus; and,- by the earlier writers, 
raia bos, bos marinus, and leioraia. It is defcribed 
by Artedi under the name of the variegated ray with 
ten prickly tubercles on the middle of the back. 

BEAGLE. A fort of hound, or hunting-dog. 
Beagles are of feveral kinds; as the fouthern Bea- 
gle, fomewhat lefs and fhorter, but thicker than the 
deep-mouthed hound; the fleet northern or cat 
Beagle, fmall, and a more fleet runner than the 
fouthern : and from thefe two, by croffing the flrains, 
is bred a third fort, efteemed preferable to either. 
To thefe may be added a ftill fmaller fpecies, 

fcarcely bigger than the lap-dog, which afford ex- 
~ cellent diverfion in rabbit-hunting; but are other- 
wife unferviceable, on account of their fize. 

BEAN-FLY. Avery beautiful infect of a pale 
purple colour, frequently found on bean-flowers, 
and produced from the worm or maggot called 
mida by naturalitts. 

BEAR. A well known quadruped of the cat 
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kind; which, in the Linhaean fyftem, makes a dif 


tinct genus of ferse, or wild-beafts. The diftin- 
euifhing characters of the Bear are, that it has fix 
fore-teeth, both above and below, the upper ones 
being alternately hollow within; the cutting teeth 
are fingle, and conical; the grinders are five or fix in 
number; the tongue is fmooth; and the nofe is pro- 
minent.. There are feveral different fpecies of 
Bears; fuch as the black Bear of North America, 
the fmalleft of the genus; the brown Bear of the 
Alps; the great Greenland, or white Bear; and ~ 
the Kamtfchatka Bear: but all of them, though dif- 
ferent in fize and form, are unqueftionably of the 
fame original, and owe their principal variations to 
food and climate. , 
Bear, AmericAN Brack. This animal hasa 
long head, {mall eyes, and fhort ears rounded at 
the top. It’s nofe is long and pointed, and of a 
yellowith brown colour ; it’s limbs are ftrong, thick, 
and clumfy; and it has a fhort tail, with large feet. 
The hair on the body and limbs is black, fmooth, 
and gloffy: and it is faid to be mild and fhy in it’s 
difpofition, fubfifting only on vegetables, particu- 
larly maize and potatoes, of which it is remarkably 
fond, “Du, Pratz fays that the Bear will even reject 
animal food, though preffed by hunger: but Dr. 
Goldfmith: affirms the contrary; declaring that he 
has’ often-obferved the young ones, when brought 
over to England, prefer flefh to every kind of ve-= 
getable aliment. 
.* Thefe animals ftrike with their fore-feet like a 
cat; and very feldom make ufe of their tufks, but 
feize their affailants with their paws, and prefs 
them againft their breafts fo as almoft inftantly to 
fqueeze them to death. The females, after con- 
ception, retire into fome fecret place, left the males 
fhould deftroy their cubs when they are littered: 
and fo impenetrable are their retreats, that, though 
feveral hundreds of Bears are killed annually in 
America during the winter, hardly a fingle female 
is ever found among them: They bring forth two, 
and fometimes three at a time; and though their 
cubs are certainly very deformed, they are not fo 
fhapelefs as has been fometimes pretended. The 
flefh of Bears, in autumn, when they are become 
exceedingly large by feeding on acorns and other 
arborefcent food, is extremely delicate; andthe fat, 
which preferves a certain degree -of fluidity, is re- 
markably white and fweet. After fattening itfelf 
to a very great degree, the Bear retires to it’s den, 
where it continues forty or fifty days ina ftate of 
total inactivity and abftinence from food: but, at 
the end of that period, being forced from it’s re- 
treat by hunger, it comes forth in queft of frefh 
nourifhment evidently much emaciated. It is a 


_ mere vulgar error to fuppofe that, during this time, 


the Bear fubfifts by fucking it’s paws; fince it ra~ 
ther lives on the exuberance of it’s former fieth, 
and only feels the calls of appetite when the fat it 
had acquired in fummer becomes almoft exhaufted. 
The Bear retreats either to the cliffs of rocks, the 
deepeit receffes of the moft impervious woods, or 
to the hollows of decayed trees, which it afcends 
and defcends with furprizing agility. Multitudes 
are killed annually for their flefh and fkins, both 
of which are valuable; and the latter, in particular, 
forms a confiderable article of commerce. 

Bear, Brown. This creature, except in fize 
and colour, almoft entirely refembles the former. 
Itis not only favage, but folitary. It deftroys cat- 
tle, and feeds on carrion; however, it’s eeneral 
food is roots, fruits, and vegetables. It plucks up 
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teat quantities of peas;, and, beating them out of 
the fhells on fome ftone or hard fpot of ground, 
eats the peas, and carries off the ftraw. In winter, 
when vegetable food begins to grow icarce, it of- 
ten breaks into farmers yards, and makes terrible 
havock among their oats. 

The voice of the Brown Bear (and, indeed, of 
every other fpecies)is a kind of grow!; and though, 
when tamed, it appears gentle and placid to it’s 
owner, it fhould neverthelefs be cautioufly ma- 
naged, being often capricious, treacherous, and 
vindictive. ‘Though apparently ftupid and auk- 
ward in the extreme, it is not altogether indocile. 
There are few perfons, perhaps, who have not feen 
it dance on it’s hind legs; though it’s air and mo- 
tion are proverbially ungraceful. 

After the Bear arrives at maturity, it becomes 
incapable of being tamed; but, notwithftanding 
it’s ferocity, the natives of thofe countries which it 
inhabits hunt it with great alacrity. The moft 
general and leaft dangerous method of catching 
Bears, is by throwing brandy on honey, which they 
eat with avidity, and thus becomeintoxicated. In 
Canada, where Bears are numerous, as they com- 
monly take up their lodging in trees rendered hol- 
low towards the top by age, they are taken by fet- 
ting fire to thefe retreats, which are frequently from 
twenty to thirty feet from the ground. ‘Phe old 
Bear generally ventures firft out of it’s den, and is 
fhot by the hunters’; and the young ones, as they de- 
{cend, are caught in fnares. 

Bear, Wuitz. ‘This fpecies has a long. head 
and neck; fhort round ears; large teeth ; and limbs 
of vaft fize and ftreneth. The hair is long, foft, 
and white; being tinged in fome parts with yel- 
low. The length of the White Bear is frequently 
thirteen feet; and it feems to be almoft the only 
animal which, by being placed in the ar€tic regions, 
grows larger than thofe of temperate climes. All 
other fpecies of animated nature, as they approach 
the poles, feem to diminifh in fize, through the ri- 
gours of the furrounding atmofphere ;, but the Bear, 
unmolefted in thefe defolate climes, and meeting 
with no.epponeat more powerful than itlelf, grows 
to an enormous fize: and, as the lion is the tyrant 
of the African forefts, fo the Bear fways his rude 
{ceptre over the icy mountains of Greenland and 
Spitzbergem, 

When our mariners land on the unfrequented 
parts of thofe gelid coafts, the White Bears come 
down te view them : they approach flowly, feemingly 
undetermined whether to advance or retreat; and, 
being naturally timid, they are urged on to attack 
their enemies only by a confcioufnefs of their 
fuperior ftrength. When fhot at, however, or 
wounded, they attempt to fly; or, if they find that 
impracticable, they make a fierce and defperate re- 
fiftance. 

'Thefe animals live on fifh, feals, the carcafes 
of whales, and even on human bodies; which laft 
they often greedily dig out of their graves. De- 
lighting in human blood, they are fometimes fo 
daring as to attack companies of armed men, and 
even to board {mall veffels.. During the fummer. 
feafon, they refide on the iflands of ice, frequently 
fhifting from one to another. Being excellent 
fwimmers, they dive with great agility; in which 
act battles fometimes enfue between th:m and the 
morfe or the whale; in which the whale is general- 
ly victorious, being the moft expert of the two in 
it’s own element. If the Bear, however, is fortu- 
nate enough to find a young whale,. it. in general 
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amply repays itfelf for the danger incurred by 
meeting with the parent. 

The mutual affection which fubfitts between the 
female White Bear and it’s young is fo ftrong, 
that they will rather die than defert each other: and 
hiftory furnifhes us with feveral remarkable in- 
ftances, where the maternal love difplayed by this 
animal has been at once extraordinary and affecting. 

This creature feems to be entirely confined to. 
the coldeft regions of the globe; for it does not ap- 
pear, from any refpeétable authority, to be met with 
any farther to the fouthward than Newfoundland.. 
Such Bears as have appeared in more temperate lati-. 
tudes have been involuntarily carried thither on. 
floating iflands of ice; fo that the countries of Nor-, 
way and Iceland can only be acquainted with them. 
through accident. 

The flefh of this animal is white, and taftes like 
mutton. It’s fat is melted for train oil; and that 
extracted from it’s feet is ufed in medicine. The 
liver is faid to poffefs poifonous qualities. 

A few years fince, one of this fpecies was public~: 
ly exhibited in England. It appeared very furi~ 
ous; roared loud; and feemed conftantly uneafy,, 


except when cooled by large quantities of water 


poured over it, 
Land-Bears, {potted with white, and at other 
times wholly white, have fometimes been obferved,, 


in a wandering ftate, in thofe parts of Ruffia which - 


border on Siberia; and-are probably fuch as 
have ftrayed out of the lofty nowy mountains which 
divide the two countries. . 

Bear, KamTscHatKa. The Bears of Kamt- 
{chatka are neither large nor fierce; never attack- 
ing the inhabitants, unlefs they find them afleep,. 
and then feldom killing them, though they frequent~ 
ly tear the {calp from the back part of their heads; 
and, when fiercer than ordinary, lacerate. fome of, 


the flefhy parts, but nevereat them. The people- 
_ who have been thus wounded are called Dranki, 


and are frequently met with. It is remarkable, 
that the Bears of Kamtfchatka, though fo nume- 
ous as to cover the fields like cattle in fummer,. 
never hurt women; but go about with them like: 


tame animals, efpecially when they gather berries. 


Sometimes, indeed, the Bears eat up the berries. 


which the women have gathered; but that. is the 
fole injury they ever offer them. 

In the feafon when the fifth enter rhe mouths of 
the rivers in vaft fhoals, great numbers of Bears. 
come down from the hills, and -fettle in proper 
places fer catching them; which they do in fuch 


profufior, that they only eat and fuck the bones of 


the heads, negleCting the bodies: but when this. 
plenty ceafes, they are glad to gnaw the bones whicls 
they formerly defpifed.. They frequently fteal fith: 
from the fifhing-huts of the Coffacks, ‘though: 
there is always a woman left to watch them; and! 
to her, indeed,. they never do any hurt. 

Before the introduétion of fire-arms, the people 


of Kamtichatka ufed many devices for killing the 


Bears.. among ethers, the following feem moft 


worthy of notice. Having cut feveral billets of 


woed, they flopped up the mouth of the den with 


them; thefe the Bear never failed to draw in,. that: 


his paflage from his den might not be fhut up. 
This they continued doing till he was fo ftraiten- 


ed in his den,. that he could not turn himfelf;.- 


they then dug down from above, and killed him: 
with their fpears. The Koreki, ia order ta catch: 
the Bear, feck out fome tree that is crooked above,, 


on which they faften a fnare, and behind it place 


fome: 
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fome proper bait; which the animal endeavouring 
to feize, is held faft by the head or paw. .Some- 
times they place heavy logs of wood in fuch fitua- 
tions as will make them fall wita the flighteft 
touch, fo as to crufh the Bear beneath their weight. 

Another method is, to lay a board driven full of 
iron hooks in the Bear’s track, near which they 
place fomething that eafily falls down; and this 
terrifying the Bear by it’s fall, he runs on the board 
with great force, and finding one fore-paw wound- 
ed, and {eized by the hooks, he endeavours to free 
himfelf by beating the board with the other: both 
being thus fixed, he refts on his hinder-legs, which 
occafion the board to rife before his eyes, and 
perplex him in fuch a manner, that he foon be- 
comes furious, and beats himfelf to death. The 
people about the Rivers Lena and Hime have a 
very odd method of catching them. They place a 
noofe on the Bear’s track or entrance to his den, 
faftened at the end to a large log of wood: when 
the Bear finds himfelf entangled, and feels that the 
_ log prevents his walking eafily, he takes it up, and 
carries it to fome precipice, from whence he throws 
it down with great force, and of courfe falling 
with it, is violently bruifed. However, he fails 
not to repeat this practice, till in the end he kills 
himfelf. 

From the month of June to the end of harveft, 
thefe Bears arevery fat; but, in the fpring, they are 
Jean and dry. In the ftomachs of thofe killed in 
the fpring, nothing is found but a frothy flime. 

BEAVER. This animal is far lefs remarkable 
for the Gngularity of it’s conformation, than for 
the intellectual powers it is obferved to poffefs. 
It is the only guadruped which has a flat, broad 
tail, covered with {cales, ferving as a rudder to di- 
rect it’s motion in the water. Itis the only qua- 
druped, aifo, which is furnifhed with membranes 


between the toes of the hind-feet folely, which fup-_ 


ply the place of hands, as in the fquirrel tribe. It 
is, ftill farther, the only animal that, in it’s fore- 
parts, entirely refembles a quadruped; and, in it’s 
hinder-parts, feems to approach to the nature of 
fifhes, by having a fcaly tail. In other refpects, 
it’s length, from the nofe to the tail, is about three 
feet ;- it’s tail is eleven inches long, and three 
broad; and the animal is fomewhat like a rat. It 
has ftrong cutting teeth; fhort ears, almoft hid in 
the fur; anda blunt nofe. The hair is of a deep 
chefnut-brown, and compofed of two forts: the 
one long and coarfeyand the other fhort, foft, 
fine, and filky. Like birds, it has but one vent 
for it’s natural evacuations; a peculiarity in it’s 
conformation of which we fhould be inclined to 
doubt, did not the moft celebrated naturalifts con- 
cur in it’s fupport. 

The Beaver feems to be the only remaining mo- 
nument of brutal fociety. In all countries where 
man is civilized, the lower ranks of animals, as 
Buffon judicioufly remarks, are reprefied and de- 

raded. -Ejither-reduced to fervitude, or treated 
as rebels, all their focieties are diffolved, and all 
their united talents rendered ineffectual; their fee- 
ble-arts have quickly difappeared; and nothing 
but their folitary inftincts, or thofe foreign habits 
which they have received from human education, 
can now be traced. 

The Beaver, from the effeéts of it’s labours, 
which are {till to be feen in the remote parts of 
America, may teach us how far inftin& may be 
aided by imitation. From thence we may alfo 
perceive to what a degree animals unaffifted either 
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by language or reafon, are capable of concurriig 
for their mutual benefit; and of attaining, by dint 
of numbers, thofe advantages which each, in a 
{tate-of folitude, feems unfitted to poffefs. View- 
ing the Beaver only in the light of an individual, 
and unconnected with others of it’s kind, we fhall 
find that many other quadrupeds excel it in cun- 
ning, and almoft all in the powers of annoyance 
and defence. ‘The Beaver, when kept in a ftate 
of folitude or domeftic tamenefs, appears to be a 
mild, gentle creature; familiar, but dull even to, 
melancholy; without any violent paffions or ap- 
petites; moving but feldom; making very few ef- 
forts to regain it’s freedom; calm, and indifferent 
to all about it; without attachments or antipathies ; 
and never feeking to conciliate the favour of man, 
nor aiming at offending him. In thofe qualities 
which render animals ferviceable to man, the Bea— 
ver appears inferior to the dog: it feems neither 
formed to command’ nor to ferve; and is only 
adapted to live among it’s own kind. Thus the 
talents of this creature are entirely repreffed in foli- 
tude, and are only brought to light by it’s being 
placed in fociety. When accidentally detached 
from it’s companions, it neither exhibits induftry 
nor cunning, and appears incapable ‘of cuarding 
itfelf from the moft obvious and inartificial fnares 
ef the hunters. Far from attacking any other ani- 
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mal, it fcarcely poffeffes the arts of defence; and, 
preferring flight to cunning, like ail other wild 
animals, it ony refifts when driven to extremity, 
and when it’s {peed can no longer avail. 

About the months of June and July, the Beavers 
begin to affemble in great numbers, and to form a 
fociety, generally confifting of more than two hun- 
dred, which continues during the greateft part of 
the year. The place of their rendezvous, which is 
always near the margin of fome lake or river, is 
commonly made the {cene of their future aétion. 
If the waters are always on a level, they difpenfe 
with building adam; but if they are fubject to 
floods and falls, they then fet about erecting a pier 
over the river or lake, fo as to form a kind of dead 
water in thofe parts which lie above and below it. 
This dam, or pier, is often fourfcore or a hundred 
feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the bafe. 
If’ we compare the ereatnels of the work with the 
powers of the architects, it will appear enormous. 
But the folidity with which it is built is ftill more 
aftonifhing than it’s extent: it is ufually formed in 
the moft fhallow part of the river, and where fome 
great tree overhangs the ftream, which they pitch 
upon as the principal ftay to their fabric; and, 
though it is often thicker than a man’s body, they 
inftantly fet about hewing it down with their teeth; 
and foon level it on the very fide on which they wifh 
it to fall, which is always acrofs the ftreaam. They 
then proceed to cut off the top branches, in order 
that the tree may lie clofe and even, and ferve as 


s 


‘the principal beam of the building. The dyke, or 


pier, defcends with a flope on that fide next the wa- 
ter; which gravitates on the work in proportion to 
it’s height, preffing it with a prodigious force to- 
wards the earth. The oppofite fide is erected per- 
pendicularly ; and that declivity, which at the bafe 
is about twelve feet broad, diminifhes till it ter- 
minates in a breadth of only two feet. 

Wood and clay are the materials of which this 
mole confifts. The Beavers cut, with furprizing ex- 
pedition, pieces of wood, nearly as thick as a man’s 
arm, and five or fix feet long, according as the flope 
afcends; and thefe they drive into the ground at a 


~ fmall 
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fmall diftance from one another, intermingling with 
them others which are fmaller and more pliant. Left 
the water, however, fhould find a paffage through 
the intervals or fpaces between them, and leave the 
refervoir dry, they have recourfe to a particular kind 
of clay, with which they {top up all the crevices, 
both within and without. ‘They then continue to 
raife the dyke in proportion to the elevation of the 
water, and the quantity they wifh to confine; and 
being confcious that the conveyance of their ma- 
terials by water is more eafily effected than by land, 
they avail themfelves of the current of the {tream, 
and {wim with their mortar on their tails, and their 
ftakes between their teeth. If the Beavers find 
their works in the leaft damaged by the violence 
of the water, or by the feet of the hunt{men, every 
art of them is narrowly infpected, and the breach 
perfectly repaired with the utmoft diligence and 
application. But when the hunters intrude too 
often, the animals either work during the night, or 
entirely. abandon their fabric, and feek a more re- 
tired fituation. When the Beavers have thus far 
compleated their habitation, their next care is to 
erect their feveral apartments, which are either 
round or oval, and divided into three ftories, raifed 
one above another; the firft, which is that below the 
level of the caufeway, being for the moft part fullof 
water. Thefe little cottages, which are built in a 
very firm and fubftantial manner on the edge of 
the refervoir, are always in the form above-men- 
tioned; that, in cafe of the water’s increafe, they 
may have a higher retreat to fly to. If they find 
any little ifland contiguous to their refervoir, they 
there fix their manfion; fuch a fituation being not 
only more folid, but lefs liable to be overflowed: 
but if they cannot pitch on fuch a commodious {pot, 
they fortify their habitations with piles, as a de- 
fence againft the wind as well as the water. At 
the bottom are two inlets to the ftream; one 
confifting of a paflage to their bath, which is al- 
ways kept neat and clean; and the other leading 
to that part of the ftructure into which every thing 
is conveyed which can either foil or damage their 
upper apartments. They have likewife a third 
epening or door-way, confiderably higher, con- 
trived for the purpofe of preventing their being 
fhut up by any external accident, when froft and 
fnow have clofed the apertures. of the lower floors. 
In the conftruction of their lodgings, the Bea- 
vers make ufe of the fame materials as in their 
dykes. The walls of the former are about two feet 
thick, and raifed perpendicularly. They cutoff with 
their teeth, in a very neat manner, all thofe parts of 
the wood which project beyond the wall; and then, 
having mixed fome clay and withered grafs toge- 
ther, they work them up into a kind of mortar, 
with which, by the help of their tails, they plaifter 
all their works both internally and externally. 
The infides of their habitations, which are vaulted, 
are fufficiently capacious for the reception of eight or 
ten Beavers; and, when conftructed in an oval figure, 
they are generally twelve feet long, and eight or 
ten feet broad. Ifthe number of inhabitants 
increafes, the edifice is proportionably enlarged: 
and we are credibly informed, that four hundred 
Beavers have fometimes been difcovered refiding 


in one large manfion-houfe, divided into a vaft - 


number of apartments, but at the fame time pre- 
ferving a free communication with one another. 

In the more northern climates, the habitations of 
thefe animals are finifhed in Auguft, or early in Sep- 
tember; when they begin to lay in their ftores. 


During the fummer months, they regale thems 


felvesevery day on the choiceft fruits and plants the 
country affords; and give themfelves up to a fpe- 


cies of epicurifm: but, in winter, they fubfift prin- 


cipally on the wood of the birch, the plane, and 
fome other trees, which they fteep in frefh-water 
from time to time, in quantities proportioned to the 
number of inhabitants: The branches they ufe 
for food are frequently ten feet long; thofe of the 
largeft dimenfions are conveyed to their rnagazines 
by a whole troop of Beavers; but the fmaller forts 
can generally be managed by one. Each of them, 
however, takes a different way; and has his own 
proper walk affigned him, in order that one may 
not interrupt another in the profecution of his la- 
bour. Their wood-yards are larger or fmaller in 
proportion to the number in a family: and, ac- 
cording to fome curious naturalifts, the ufual ftock 
of timber for the accommodation of ten Beavers, 
confiits of about thirty feet in a fquare furface, and 
tenindepth. Thefe logs are not thrown up in one 
continued pile, but laid acrofs each other, with 
intervals between them, in order that fuch quan- 
tities only as are wanted for immediate confump- 
tion may be come at with the greater facility. 
This timber is again cut into fmall particles, and 
conveyed to one of their largeft lodges, where the 
whole family meet, in order to confume their re- 
{peétive allotments, which are divided in a very 
impartial and equal manner. Sometimes, however, 
they venture into the woods; and at fuch feafons 
they have an opportunity of regaling themfelves 
and their young with more acceptable food. 
Thofe who are accuftomed to hunt thefe animals, 
being perfectly aware that green wood is much 


more grateful to them than that which is old and ' 


dry, place a confiderable quantity round their 
Jodgments; and, when they fally forth to feize it, 
either catch them in fnares, or take them by fur- 
prize. When the frofts are very fevere, the hunters 
fometimes break large holes in the-ice; and, on the 
Beavers reforting to thefe apertures to breathe the 
frefh air,.they either kill them with their hatchets, 
or cover the holes with large fubftantial nets. This 
being done, they undermine.and fubvert the whole 
fabric ; when the Beavers, expecting to make their 
efcape in the ufual way, fly with precipitation to 
the water; and, rufhing to the opening, fall directly 
into the net. : 

Befides the affociated Beavers, there is another 
fort called terriers; deftitute of either induftry or 
fagacity to conftruct habitations like the former. 
Thete burrow in the banks of rivers, making their 
holes beneath the freezing depth of the water, and 
working up for a great number of feet. 

The {kins of Beavers, which form a very lucra- 
tive article of commerce, are diftinguifhed under 
the appellations of coat Beaver, parchment Bea- 
ver, and ftage Beaver: the firft is ufed by the In- 
dians for coverlets; the fecond obtains it’s name 
from the refemblance which the lower fide bears 


to parchment; and the third is what the Indians , 


kill out of feafon, on their ftages or journies. 
From the inguinal gland of the Beaver-is taken 


that valuable drugcaliedcaftoreum. The Ruffian 


caftoreum is fo much preferable to the American, 


that the former is fold for two guineas a pound; 
whereas the latter is worth no more than eight fhil- 
lings. Itis eftecmed an excellent medicine in all 
nervous diforders; particularly in hyfteric fits, and 
the general train of feminine complaints. 
Beavers inhabit Europe from Lapland to Lan-. 
guedoc; 


_ of the common Beaver. 
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guedoc; they abound in the north; and they are 
fometimes feen in the Rhone, the Garrone, the 
Danube, the Rhine, and the Viftula. They are 
alfo found in great plenty in the Ruffian Afiatic 
dominions; but they are by far the moft nume- 
rous in North America. Their flefh, when pre- 
ferved by being dried in the fmoke, 1s efteemed 
very delicious; but their tails are reckoned the moft 
favoury parts. : 

Beaver, Musk. The Mufk Beaver has a thick 
obtufe nofe; large eyes; and fhort ears, which 
are almoft hid in the fur. The toes on each foot 
are feparated, the hind ones being fringed on each 
fide with ftrong hair clofely fet together; the tail, 
which is comprefied fide-ways, is very thin at the 
edges, and covered with {cales intermixed with afew 
hairs; the head and body are of a reddifh brown 
colour; and the breaft and belly are afh-coloured 
tinged with red. The length of the body, from the 
nofe to the tail, is about twelve inches; that of the 
tail is about nine inches; and the whole figure ex- 
actly reprefents the common Beaver in miniature. 

The Mufk Beaver is a native of North America; 
and breeds three or four times a year, bringing 
forth from three to fix at a time: the male and fe- 
male confort together during the fummer; and 
when winter approaches, the animals unite their fa- 
milies, and retire into fmall round edifices covered 
with domes compofed of plants and reeds cemented 
with clay. At the bottoms of thefe buildings there 
are feveral conduits, through which they pafs in 
fearch of food; and for this they have daily occa- 
fion, as they poffefs none of the provident forefight 
Their habitations, dur- 
ing the winter feafon, are covered many feet deep 
with fnow and ice; but they frequently creep out, 
and feed on the roots which lie beneath. They 
erect new habitations every year, and defert their 
old ones. 

The fur of this animal is very foft, and much 
valued; and it’s flefh has an exquifite mufky fmell 
during the fummer feafon. 

Beaver, SEA. ‘This animal has not the fmalleft 
refemblance to the common Beaver; but was at firft 
fo called merely from the downy foftnefs of it’s hair. 
It is as large as the fea-cat: it’s fhape refembles 
that of the feal, excepting it’s head, which is like 
that of abear; it’s fore-feet are longer than it’s hind- 
feet; it's teeth are fmall; it’s tail is fhort and flat, 
and fharp towards the point; and it’s hair is thick, 
and black as pitch: that of old Beavers is grey; 
and that of young ones is long, brownifh, and re- 
markably foft. 

This is the moft peaceable of all fea animals; for 
it never makes any refiftance, but only endeavours 
to fave itfelf by flight. The females are very af- 
fectionate to their young, and carry fuch as cannot 
fwim on their bellies between their fore-feet; for, 
till the little ones are capable of fwimming, the mo- 
thers fwim on their backs. When the fifhermen 
purfue them, they never quit their offspring till the 
very laft extremity ; and, if they happen to let them 
flip, prefently return to the place from whence their 
cries are heard. 

There are three ways of catching Sea-Beavers : 
firft, by nets placed among the fea-cabbage, whi- 
ther the animals retire in the night-time, or during 
ftorms; fecondly, by chacing them in boats; and, 
thirdly, by killing them on the ice. 

BECASSINE. A name given by feveral na- 
turalifts to the tringa minor; or, as it is ufually 
called with us, the fand-piper. 
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BECCIFAGO. A fmall bird which feeds on, 
vegetables, berries, and other fruits; and is com- ~ 
monly feen in the north of England, where it ob- 
tains the name of the petty-chaps. It is fcarcely 
fo large as the common linnet; and is remarkable 
for the fhortnefs of it’s body. It’s head, neck, 
back, wings, and tail, are generally of a greenifh 
grey; but, in fome, it is of a greenifh brown. 

BECUNE; or, WEST-INDIAN SEA PIKE. 
This fith bears a {trong refemblance to the river 
pike, except that it is confiderably larger, being 
fometimes eight feet long. It poffeffes very vo- 
racious appetites; and is extremely dangerous in 
it’s own element, becaufe capable of biting with 
more facility than the fhark. It’s flefh has the 
fame tafte as that of the frefh-water pike : but there 
is much danger in eating it; for, unlefs the teeth 
appear white, and the liver retains a fweet {mell, it 
is highly deleterious. 

BEE. A well-known infect; the hiftory and 
ceconomy of which, though they have engaged the 
ftudy of naturalifts, at different periods, for a feries 
of near two.thoufand years and upwards, are ftill 
but imperfectly afcertained. Reaumur, indeed, who 
{pent a great part of his life in the contemplation 
of this little animal, has furnifhed us witha de- 
{cription fufficiently minute: but, hurried away by 
an enthufiaftic admiration of the fubjeét of his re- 
fearches, he has afcribed qualities and habitudes to 
this curious race which moft naturalifts are now apt 
to confider as extravagant. 

It is certain that every hive is compofed of three 
different forts of Bees. The firft fort confifts of 
thofe called labouring Bees, which are by far the 
moft numerous, and are generally regarded as'neu- 
tral, being neither male nor female, but apparent- 
ly produced for the purpofes of labour, and for 
fupplying the young Bees with provifions while in 
an adolefcent ftate. The fecond fort is that called 
drones; which are of a darker hue, as well as 
larger, and longer by a third, than the former: and 
of thefe, which are fuppofed to be the males, 
there is feldom above one hundred in a hive con- 
fitting of feveral thoufands. The third fort, which 
is that called queen Bees, and who are faid to lay 
all the eges from which the whole {warm is hatch- 
ed, is much larger than either of the former, and 
ftill lefs plentiful: fome naturalifts have afferted, 
that there is only one in each fwarm; but later en- 
quirers into the ceconomy of Bees affirm that there 
are frequently five or fix. 

If we examine the ftructure of the common Bee, 
the firft remarkable part which prefents itfelf is the 
trunk, an inftrument ferving to extract honey from 
flowers: it is not formed, like that of other flies, 
in the fhape of a tube, by which the fluid is to be 
fucked up; but rather like a tongue, to lick it 
away. ‘The infect is alfo furnifhed with teeth, 
which affift it in making wax: this fubftance, 
which is collected from flowers, like honey, con- 
fifts of that duft or farina which contributes to the 
fecundation of plants, and is moulded into wax at 
leifure. Every Bee, when it leaves the hive in 
queft of this precious ftore, enters into the cups of 
fuch flowers as feem to be charged with the 
ereateft quantities of yellow farina. As the body 
of the animal is entirely covered with hair, it rolls 
itfelf within the flower, and foon becomes en- 
tirely enveloped in this duft, which it afterwards 
brufhes off with it’s two hind-legs, and kneads 
into two little balls. In the thighs of it’s hind-legs 
there are two {mall cavities, edged with hair; and 
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perfectly fubmiffive. 
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ifito thefe the animal fticks i it’s pellets... “Phusem- 
ployed, the Bee flies from: flower ‘to. flower, in- 
creafing it’s ftore of honéy, and adding td it’s 
ftock of wax, till the ball on each: thigh: ‘becomes 
ds Sor 9 as a grain of pepper; | after which it intermits 
abour, and returns to it s hive. 

“he belly of the Bee is divided into fix'ahnula~ 
tions rings, which are “capable of being con- 
tracted or expanded at peer: Befides the intef- 
tines, the infect 1s internally furnifhed with a honey- 
bag, a venom-bag, and a fting. ‘The honey-bag, 
which sas tr anfparent as cryftal, contains the 
honey which the Bee has brufhed from the flowers, 
the greateft part of which is carried to the hive, and 
poured into the cells) of the honeycomb, while 
the remainder ferves for the’ animal’s own nou- 
rifhment; for, during the furmer feafon, it never 
touches it’s winter’s hoard. . The fting of this in+ 
duftrious creature, which 1s imparted to it by hature 
as a defence again{t it’s enemies, is cempofed. of 
three parts; namely, the fheath, and two extreme- 
ly fmall-and aula darts; and both thefe darts 
are furnifhed with feveral points, or barbs, like 
thofe of a fifh-hook, which rankling in the wound, 
render the {ting more painful. ‘This inftrument, 
however, would prove but a weak defence, if the 
Bee did not poifon the wound. The fheath, by 
means of it’s fharp point, makes the firft impref- 
fion; and this being followed by that of the darts, 
the venomous fluidis fj peedily injected. ‘The former 
weapon fometimes fticks fo fait in the flefh, that 


it is obliged to be left behind, and the wound is 


thereby much enflamed; but the Bee does not 
long furvive it’s lofs. 

From examining the Bee fingly, we proceed to 
an enquiry into it’s habits in fociety ; and, in this 


view, we behold an animal active, vigilant, Jabori- 


ous, and difinterefted : fubje&t to regulations, and 
All it’s -provifions are laid 
up for the community; and all it’s arts are em- 
ployed in building a cell, defigned for the benefit 
of pofterity. 

The fubftance of which the cells of Bees are 
formed confifts of wax, fafhioned into conveni- 
ent apartments for themfelves and their young. 
When they begin to wo rk in their hives, they di- 
vide themfelves into four companies: one of 
which traverfes the fields in queft of materials; an- 
other is occupied in bys out the bottoms and 
partitions of their ceils; a third is employed in 
{moothing their infides fom any remaining afperi- 
ties; and the fourth company either | brings food 
for the reft, or relieves thofe who return with their 
refpective burdens. They are not, however, uni- 
formly foe to the fame avocations, but fre- 
quently change the tafks affigned them: thofe 

who have een sewer in the hive being permitted 
to go abroad, while thofe who have Woden j in the 
fields are called upon to fupply their places. They 
even feem to have fions by which they underftand 
each other: for when any one of them wants food, 
it bends down it’s trunk to the Bee from whom it 
is exp as which immediately opens it’s honey- 


bag, and lets fome drops fall into. the other’s 
- mouth, which is opened on purpofe to receive 
thern. 


Such is the aftonifhing and unwearied dili- 
gence of thefe creatures, that, i in one day’s time, 
the ey are capable of conftrudting ceils fufficiently 
numerous to contain three thoufand Bees; and 
which, if examined, will be found to be formed in 
the moft exact proportion. Pappus, an ancient 
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geometrician, inforrns us that, of all other figaresy 
hexagons are the moft convenient; for when placed 


_ fo as to touch each other, the moft’) commodious 


room will be given, while the leaft poffible will 
appear to be loft. The cells of-the Bees are per- 
fect hexagons; and thefe, in every honeycomb, 
are double, open'ng on either fide, and clofing at 
the bottom. The bottoms. are compofed of little 
triangular panes; which; when united together, ter- 
minate in a point, and lie exactly upon the extremi- 
ties of the upper panes of the fame fhape, but in 
oppefite cells. Lhefe lodgings have fpaces refem- 
bling ftreets running between ) ther, lar ge enough 
to give the Bees a fiee pafiage in and out, and yet 
narrow cnough to preferve the neceflary degree of 
heat. The mouth of every cell is defended by a 
bor der, which, though it» renders the entrance 
fomewhat lefsthan the infide of the cell, ferves to 
ftrengthen the’ whole fabric. ‘Tineir cells anfwer 
ery ‘different purpoles, being at once the repofi- 
tories for their wax, their honey, and their young. 

-It is univerfaily allowed, that the habitations of 
Bees’ ought’ to be very clofe: and what their 
hives want in this refpeét, owing to the negli- 
eence or unfkilfulnefs of man, thefe animals are 
fure to fu pply by their own induftry; fo that, when 
firlt hived, it is their principal care to {tep up every 
chink. For this purpofe, they make ufe of a re- 
finous gum, more tenacious than: wax, and of a 
very. different nature. This gum, which the ancients 
called propolis, grows pretty hard, but is never- 
thelefs capable of being in fome meafure foftened 
by the heat: it is often found to vary in confift- 
ence, colour, and fmell; it has generally, however, 
an apreeable aromatic odour when warmed, and 
fome perfons canfider it as a moft, grateful per- 
fume. When the Bees begin to work with this 
material, it is extremely foft; “but, acquiring a firmer 
caniitence daily, it at length affumes a brown co- 
lour, and becomes fit for every purpofe intended. 
Some have fuppofed this gum to be expreffed from 
the willow, the birch, and the poplar; but, what- 
ever may be the refources from which it is drawn, 
the hives of the Bees are all internally plaiftered 
with this compofition, 

From the hurry and buftle the fwarm feems to be 
in, when examined through a glafs hive, the whole 
at firft fieht appears like anarchy and confufion; 
but the fpeétator, on a clofer infpeftion, foon. dif 
covers every animal feduloufly employed, and fol- 
lowing one purfuit with a fettled purpofe. 

The teeth of the Bees are the inftruments by 
which they model and fafhion their various build- 
ings with fuch ee fymmetry and perfection. 
They begin at the top of the hive, and feveral of 
them are employed at one time in conftructing the 
double-faced cells. 

The formation of their combs, which is atrended 
with infinite labour, is compleated by infenfible ad- 
ditions; and not caft at once in a mould, as fome 
have idly i imagined. The cells for their young 
are moft car efully formed; thofe defigned for 
lodging the drones are larger; and that meant for 
the queen Bee is the largeft of all. It is evident 
that thefe apartments alfo ferve at different times 
as ftorehoutes for honey. Every worms before it is 
transformed into an aurelia, fufpends it’s old {kin on 
the partition of it’s cell; which, while it ftrengthens 
the fence, at the fame time diminifhes the extent 
of it’s late apartment. The fame cell, in the fpace 
of one fummer, is often tenanted by three or four 
worms in fucceffion; and, the next pO BsS by 
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three or four more. Each worm takes particular 
care to fortify the pannels of it’s cell, by hanging 
up it’s fpoils there; and thus the partitions being 
lined fix or eight deep, become at laft too narrow 
for a new brood, and are applied to the purpofe 
before-mentioned. Thofe cells where honey only 
is depofited, are much deeper than the reft; and, 
when the increafe of this delicious ftore happens to 
be fo great, that there is not fufficient room for 
it, the Bees either lengthen their combs; or build 
others confiderably longer than the former. Some- 
times they work in three combs at a time; for; 
in that cafe, more Bees may be. thus employed; 
without confufing each other. 

Honey, however, as before obferved, is not the 
only food on which thefe animals fubfift. The fa- 
rina of flowers, from which their wax is formed, is 
one of their moft favourite repafts: on this they in 
a great meafure fubfift during the fummer ; and alto 
lay up a large winter ftock of it. When the flowers 
on which Bees generally feed are not fully blown, 
and this duft, or farina, does not appear in fufficient 
quantities, they pinch the tops of the ftamina 
in which itis contained with their teeth; and thus 
anticipate the progrefs of vegetation. In April 
and May, the Bees are conftantly employed from 
morning till evening in collecting this food; but, 
in the middle.of fummer, when the weather proves 
very warm, they generally relinquifh that labour 
before ng@om. - ,. - ; 

The Bee is furnifhed with a ftomach for it’s wax, 
as well-as with one for it’s honey: in the former, 
the powder is altered, digefted, and concocted into 
real wax; and is again ejected by the fame paflage 
by which it was fwallowed. Every comb, when 
newly formed, is white; but, as it grows old, it gra- 
dually becomes yellow, and afterwards almoft black. 
Befides the wax thus digefted, there is a large por- 
tion of the powder kneaded up for food inevery hive, 
and kept in feparate cells, for winter provifion: 


this, among country people, obtains the name of 


Bee-bread; and is faid to contribute to the health 
and ftrength of the animals during the inclemency 
of winter. Thofe who rear Bees may rob them 
of their honey, and feed them with treacle during 
that feafon; but no proper fubftitute has yet been 
difcovered for. the Bee-bread, without which the 
infects foon become confumptive, and die. 

The Bee extra¢ts the honey from that part of the 
flower calledthe neCtarium. From it’s mouth this 
delicious fluid paffes into it’s gullet, and from 
thence into it’s firft ftemach or honey-bag; which, 
when diftended, appears like an oblong bladder. 


‘When it has fufficiently filled it’s firft ftomach, 


it returns to the hive, where it difeorges the 
honey into one of the cells; though it fometimes 
delivers it to one or other of it’s fociety, at the 
mouth of the hive, and inftantly flies off for a frefh 
fupply. 
left open for common ufe; while others are ftopped 
up till there is a neceffity for opening them. Each 
of thefe combs 1s carefully covered with wax; 
and fo well clofed, that the fmalleft breath of air 
cannot poffibly gain admiffion. 

If we confider this little animal attentively, it 
will appear that, after the neceffary precautions for 
the immediate prefervation of the community, it’s 
fecond care is turned to the continuance of pofte- 
rity.. How numerous foever the multitude of Bees 
in a fwarm may appear, if we credit the inqui- 
fitive and accurate Reaurnur, they all derive their 
origin from one fingle parent, called the queen 


Some of the honeycombs are always. 
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Bee. It is, indeed, furprizing that a finele infec 
fhould, in the courfe.of one fummer, give birth to 
more than twenty thoufand young; but, were wé 
to open it’s body, our wonder would quickly ceafe, 
as the number of eggs contained in it at one time 
fometimes amount to five thoufand. The queen, 
whofe exiftence is of fuch importance to her fub- 


jects, may eafily be diftinguifhed from the reft b 


her fize, as well as the figure of her body: On her 
prefervation depends the welfare of the whole com- 
monwealth; and the homage paid her by all the 
reft of the fwarm indicates their great concern for 
her perfonal fecurity. If this infect be ftudioufly 
obferved, fhe will be feen, at times, attended by 
a numerous retinue, marching from ceil to cell, and 
depofiting a fmall egg in each. The Bees which 
generally compofe her train, are fuppofed to be thofe 
males whichierveto impregnate her by turns: they 
are larger and blacker than the common Bees, but 
are unfurnifhed. with ftings; have no inclination 
for labour, and feem formed merely to propagate 
the fpecies, and to attend the queen whenever fhe 
thinks proper to iffue from the fecret retreats of 
the hive, where fhe ufually refides: on the union of 
thefe two kinds, therefore, all expectations of a fu- 
ture progeny depend. 

Though the working Bees are of no fex, and 
only labour for another’s offspring, fuch is theit 
attachment to the queen, that, if the happens to 
die, they inftantly intermit their labours, and take _ 
no farther care of pofterity. If, however, in this 
ftate of general defpair, another queen prefents 
herfelf, they immediately recognize her as their 
fovereign, and diligently return to their former ha- 
bits ofinduftry. However, this extraordinary fer- 
tility of the queen Bee, and the great deference paid 
her by the reft, have been controverted by fome 
recent obfervers;. who affert, that the common 
Bees are parents themfelves ; that they depofit their 
eggs in cells previoufly prepared; and that the fe- 
males are impregnated by the males, and bring forth 
a progeny wholiy their own. 

When the queen Bee has depofited a fufficient 
number of eggs in the cells, the working Bees im- 
mediately undertake the care of the rifing pofterity; 
and are obierved to leave off their ufual employ- 
ments, in order either to conftruct proper recepta- 
cles for eggs, or to compleat thofe which are al- 
ready begun. They purpofely build little cells, ex- 
tremely folid, for the reception of the young brood, 
inthe conftruction of which they ule a great deal of 
wax. ‘There is ufually but one egg depofited in 
each cell; but, when the fecundity of the queen 
exceeds the number of cells already prepared, there 
are fometimes three or four eggs crowded toge- 
ther in the fame apartment. ‘This, however, is 
an inconvenience of which the working Bees will 
by no means admit: for, being fenfible that two 
young Bees cannot thrive properly in a fpace af- 
figned for one only, they take care to leave a fepa- 
rate cell for every ege, and either remove or de- 
{troy the fuperfluous ones. This egg is fixed to 
the bottom of the cell, and touches it ina fingle 
point; and, a day or two after it has been depofit- 
ed, the worm. protrudes itfelf from the fhell, and 
exhibits the appearance of a maggot rolled up in 
a ring, and lying foftly on a bed of a whitifh-co- 
loured jelly, on which the little animal begins to 
feed. The working Bees now attend it with the 
moft anxious and parental tendernefs; furnifhing 
it very frequently with a fupply of this whitifh fub- 
ftance, and watching the cell with unremitting 
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care. Thus attended, and plentifully fed, the 
worm, in lefs than fix days, arrives at it’s proper 
growth, when it no longer accepts the. offered 
food. When the other Bees perceive that it 
has no farther occafion to be thus fed, they per- 
form the laft office of their tender regard, by fhut- 
ting up the little animal in it’s cell, and walling 
up the mouth of it’s apartment with wax; and, 
having thus fecured it from every external injury, 
they leave it. No fooner, however, is the worm 
thus enclofed, than, from a ftate of inactivity, it 
begins tolabour, extending and fhortening it’s body; 
and, by this means, lining thé walls of it’s apart- 
ment with a kind of filken tapeftry, which it {pins 
after the manner of caterpillars before they undergo 
their laft transformation. When the cell is thus 
prepared, the animal is foon transformed into an 
aurelia; but different from that of the common ca- 
terpillar, as it exhibits not only the legs, but alfo 


the wings, of the future Bee, in it’s prefent ftate of 


confinement. Thus, in about twenty days after 
the ego is iaid, the Bee is compleatly formed, 
and fitted to undergo the fatigues of it’s ftate; and 
all it’s parts having acquired their proper ftrength 
and confiftence, the young animal burfts from it’s 
prifon, by piercing with it’s teeth the waxen door 
which confines it. When juft freed from it’s cell, 
it is moift, and feems to be incommoded with the 
fpoils of it’s former fituation; but a band of officious 
Bees is foon feen to flock round it, and to lick it 
clean on all fides with their trunks; another, with 
equal affiduity, is obferved to feed it with honey; 
and a third begins to cleanfe the cell that has juft 
been left, to carry the ordure out of the hive, and 
to fix a place for the new inhabitant. The young 
Bee, however, foon repays their care by it’s in- 
duftry; for, as foon as it’s external parts become 
dry, it difcovers it’s natural propenfity to labour, 
and induftrioufly begins it’s tafk, which it unre- 
mittinely purfues through life. 

The little infect, thus properly equipped for duty 
by it’s fellow-labourers, and at the fame time in- 
ftructed by nature, goes in queft of flowers; chuf- 
ing thofe which are calculated to yield it a fupply, 
and rejecting fuch as are either deftitute of honey, 
or have been drained already by other adventurers : 
and, when loaded, is never at a lofs to find it’s way 


back tothe common habitation. Afterthe firft fally,. 


it begins to gather the mealy powder that is con- 
tained in every flower, and is afterwards converted 
into wax; and, the very firft day on which it com- 
mences it’s labours, it returns to the hive with two 
large balls of this fubftance flicking to it’s thighs. 

When the Bees begin to break their prifons, 
there are generally about a hundred liberated in 
one day; and thus, in the fpace of a few weeks, 
the number of the inhabitants of one hive becomes 
fo great, that there is no room for the new-comers, 
who are {carcely all] excluded from their cells, when 
they are obliged by the old Bees to iffue forth in 
queft of new habitations: however, while there 
is room enough in the hive, the Bees remain 
quietly together; and neceffity alone occafions a 
teparation. Sometimes, indeed, the young brood 
refufe to depart, and even venture to refit their 
progenitors. The young Bees are diftinguifhed 
by being browner than the old ones, and by be- 
ing covered with white hair; and the old ones are 
of a light colour, with red hair. "Phe two armies 
are therefore eafily diftinguifhable; and though 
dreadful battles often enfue between them, the ¥e- 
terans generally prove victorious. 
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‘Fhe fwarms make their appearance at different 
feafons of the year, and according to the variation 
of the climate; of which migrations there are fe+ 
veral general proenoftics- The night preceding, 
an unufwal buzzing is heard in the hive; and the 
next morning, though the-weather be foft and in- 
viting, they feem not to obey the call, being intent 
on more important bufinefs within: all labour is 
difcontinued in the hive; and every Bee isemployed 
in forcing, or reluctantly yielding, a fubmifiion. 
At length, after fome noife and tumult, a queen 
Bee is chofen, to guard, rather than conduct, the 
young colony to other habitations; and then they 
are marfhalled without any apparent conductor. 
In lefs than a minute, they leave their native 
abode; and, forming an orb round their pro-= 
tectrefs, they fet off, without feeming to know the 
place of their deftination, or having any pre-con- 
certed rout. The ufual time of fwarming is froma 
ten in the morning till three in the afternoon, 
when the fun fhines bright, and invites them to 
feek their fortunes. They flutter for a while inthe 
air, and fometimes undertake a diftant journey; bur 
more frequently are contented with ‘pe neigh- 
bouring afylum, the branch of a tree, the top ofa 
chimney, or fome other expoied fituation. 

It is remarkable, that all animals which have 
been long under the proteétion of man, feem to 
lofe a part of their natural fagacity in providing 
for themfelves. In thofe countries where the 
Bees are wild, and unprotected by man, they are 
always fure to build their waxen cells in the hol- 
lows of trees; but with us they appear improvi- 
dent in their choice; and the firft ereen branch 
which ftops their flight, is deemed fuficient for 
their abode. It does not even appear that the 
queen chufes the place where they are to alight; 
for numbers of the {warm, when they conceive a 
predilection for any particular branch, fpontane- 
oufly fettle on it; others follow their example; 
and at laft the queen herfelf, finding the majority. 
of the fwarm convened together, condefcends to 
place herfelfamong them. The qucen being fet- 
tled, the reft of the fwarm foon flock around her 
and, in about a quarter of an hour, the whole body 
feems to be perfeétly at reft. 

It fometimes happens that two or three queens 
prefide over a fwarm; in which cafe the colony is 
divided into parties: but as one particular queen 
has generally more influence than the others, the 
Bees gradually defert the weaxeft, and fhelter them- 
felves under their moft powerful protector. The 
deferted queens do not long furvive this treatments 
but, taking refuge under the new fovereign, they 
are foon difpatched through the jealouly of their 
rival. Till this cruel execution 1s performed, ‘the 
Bees never begin their labours; and, fhouldaqueen_ 
Bee belonging to the new colony be left in the old 
hive, fhe is fure to undergo the fame fate. How- 
ever, the Bees never facrifice any of their queens 
while the hive is full of wax and honey; for, un- 
der fuch circumftances, they are aware that there 
can be no. danger in maintaining a plurality of 
breeders. ; 

The fwarm being conducted to a place of fafe- 
ty, and the policy of government fettled, the Bees 


foon refume their accuftomed labours; and the for- 


mation of cells for the reception of honey and of the 
rifing progeny, as well as the impregnation of the 
queen, now employ their unceafing induftry. But, 
towards the latter end of fummer, when the colony 
is fufficiently ftocked with inhabitants, a cruel, 

though 


though neceffary, piece of policy, takes place. The 
drone Bees (generally about a hundred in each 
hive) are marked for deftruction; and thofe de- 
voted animals, who had hitherto led a life of indo- 
Jence and pleafure,*and whofe only employment 
confifted in impregnating the queen, and rioting 
on the labours of the hive, without improving 
the common ftock, now fhare the fate of mere vo- 
luptuaries, and fall a facrifice to the common re- 
fentment of the fociety. ‘The working Bees de- 
clare war againft them in a body; and, in the fpace 
of two or three days, the ground all round the hive 
is ftrewed with the dead. Nor are the labouring 
Bees contented with this facrifice; they even dif- 
patch fuch drones as are yet rernaining in the cells 
in their worm-ftate, and eject their bodies from 
the hive. 

When a hive fends out feveral fwarms in a year, 
the firft is always the beft, as well as the moft nu- 
merous; for, having the greateft part of the fum- 
mer before-them, they have the more time for 
making wax and honey, and confequently their la- 
bours are the moft valuable to their proprietor. 
Though the fwarm 1s pated ted made up of the 

younger Bees, thofe of all ages generally compofe 
the number of emigrants: and as a fingle hive fome- 
times contains upwards of forty thoufand inha- 
bitants, fuch a vatt body may well be fuppofed to 
work with great expedition. Such, in fact, are their 
exertions, that in lefs than twenty-four hours they 
often forma feries of combs twenty inches in length, 
and feven or eight in breadth; and they not-untre- 
quently fill their hives with wax in lefs than five 
days. Generally, however, the firft fifteen days 
are employed in making wax. 

Columella directs, that the apiary, or Bee-gar- 
den, be fituated fo as to face the fouth; that it be 
in a valley, that the loaded Bees may with greater 
eafe defcend to their homes; that it be near the 
habitations of men, on account of the conveniency 
of watching them, yet fo placed as not to be expofed 
either to noifome fmells or the difturbance of men 
or cattle; that it be furrounded with alow wall; 


and that, if poffible, a running ftream be near it. ' 


A farm, however, or eventa country, may be over- 
ftocked with thefe induftrious animals; for a cer- 
tain number of hives always require a proportiona- 
ble quantity of flowers for the fubfiftence of the 
Bees they contain. 

~ When the flowers in the vicinity of the hives of 
thefe infects are all rifled, they are of courfe obliged 
to take more extenfive ranges: but their indefati- 
gable abilities may be over-tafked; for they fre- 
quently either become weary in the purfuit, are 
devoured by birds, or beat down by the wind and 
rain. From this confideration, in fome parts of 
France and Piedmont, the natives have conitructed 
a kind of barge, capable of containing from three- 
fcore to a hundred Bee-hives, and well defended 
from the inclemency of an accidental ftorm; and 
with thefe the owners fuffer themfelves to float 
gently down the ftream. As the Bees are conti- 
nually chufing their flowery food along the banks, 
they are furnifhed with fweets before unrifled; and 
thus a fingle floating Bee-houfe, during a favoura- 
ble feafon, amply repays the care of the proprietors, 
by yielding a confiderable return of honey. Were 
this method adopted in England, as our rivers are 
lefs rapid, and their banks more flowery than thofe 
of moft other countries, fuch an employment might 
probably yield the affiduous fwain an eafy and 
comfortable maintenance; while the advantages re- 
fulting from it would be proportionably great. 


Bees collect two forts of wax; the one coarfe, 


and the other fine. Che coarfer fort is the beft, and 
is generally diftinguifhed by the name of propolis; 


*-with which, as before obferved, thefe induftrious 


infects ftop up all the holes and crevices of their 
hives. Being much more refinous thanrthe finer 
wax, it is confequently better adapted to refift the 
moifture-of the feafon, as weil as to preferve their 
works warm and dry within. The fine wax is as ne- 
ceffary to the prefervation of the Bees as the honey 
itfelf; for with it they conftruct their lodgings, 
and cover the cells of their young; and in it they 
depofit their ftores of honey. 

There are alfo two kinds of honey; the white . 
and the yellow: the white is taken from the ho- 
neycombs without the affiitance of fire; while the 
yellow is extracted by heat, and fqueezed through 
bags, ina prefs. The beft honey is new, thick, 
and granulated; of a clear tranfparent colour; of 
an aromatic fmel]; and of a {weet lively tafte. The 
honey of mountainous countries is preferable to 
that of Champain ones; and the honey made during 
the vernal feafon is more highly efteemed than that 
gathered in fummer; while the laft is till more va- 
luable than that of autumn, when the flowers begin 
to fade, and confequently to lofe their balmy fra- 
erance. Nothing, however, can be more inhuman 
than the modes ufually adopted in order to the 
poffeffion of this valuable treafure. Were we to 


kill the hen for it’s egg, the cow for it’s milk, or 


the fheep for it’s fleece, all would inftantly perceive 
how much we acted contrary to our own interefts ; 
and yet a conduct in fome meafure fimilar is prac- 
tifed yearly with refpeét to the induftrious Bees, 
Would it not be more wile, as well as more humane, 
to content ourfelves with taking away a portion of 
their wax and honey, as is the praétice in feveral 
other countries? With us, when a hive has been 
doomed to deftruction, a hole is dug near it, and 
a flick, at the end of which a rag fmeared with 
melted brimftone is affixed, is drove into it: after 
which the rag is fet on fire; and the hive being 
placed over the flame, the earth is inftantly thrown 
up all around, that none of the fmoke may efcape. 
In a few minutes all the Bees appear as if dead; and, 
in a little more time, they would be irrecoverably 
fo: but it has been proved by experiment, that 
thofe Bees which have only been affeéted by the 
fumes of the brimftone recover again; and hence 
it feems certain, that the fumes of brimftone, with 
fome neceflary precautions, might be ufed for the 
purpofe of intoxicating Bees. In this inhuman 
manner the heavieft as well as the lighteft hives are 
treated: the former, becaufe they yield the ereateft 
profit, with an immediate return; and the latter, 
becaufe the infects would not be able to furvive 
the winter. 

The practice of the ancients, however, with re- 
fpet to the treatment of Bees, was very diffe- 
rent: they were content to fhare with thefe induf- 
trious infects the produce of their labours; and 
fome very laudable attempts have been made in 
this country to attain the defirable end of fecuring 
the wax and the honey without deftroying the Bees. 
In 1665, John Geddy, Efq. publifhed his invention 
of boxes for preferving the lives of Bees: thefe were 
improved by Dr. Warder; who embellifhed his ac- 
count of the ftructure and ufe of thefe boxes with 
many curious circumftances refpecting the ceco- 
nomy of Bees. Inthe fame laudable track followed 
two very ingenious divines; viz. Mr. John Thorley, 
of Oxford; and Mr. Stephen White, of Holton, in 
Suffolk; who carried the method of preferving the 
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lives of Bees to a ftill higher degree of ibe feétion. 
Mr. Wildman, likewife, ‘fo univerfally | known and 
admired for his curtous experiments on this tribe 
of infects, has obliged the world with the following 
method, by which the wax and honey may be ob- 
ained without deftroying the Bees. 

‘ Remove,’ fayshe, ‘the hive frora which you wifh 
to take the wax and the hone y> into a rcom confide- 
rably darkened, that it may at firft appear to the 
Bees like the dufk of the evening. ~ Gently invert 
the hive, placing it between the frames of a chair, 
or any other fteady fupport; and cover it with an 
empty hive, a little raifed, to give the Bees fuffi- 
cient light to get into it. While you hold the 
empty hive, fteadily fupported on the edge of the 
full hive, between your fide and your Teft- arm, 
keep ftr iking with your other hand all round the 
full hive from top to bottom, in the manner of 
beating adrum; {fo that the Bees may be frightened 
by the continual noife from all quarters ; “and, in 
confequence thereof, they will mount out of the full 
hive into the empty one. Repeat the ftrokes rather 
quick than {trong round the hive, till all the Bees 
have changed their abode, which will generally hap- 
pen in about five minutes. It 1s to be obferved, that 
the fuller the hive is, the fooner the Bees will have 
left it. As foon as a number of them have got in- 
to the empty hive, it fhould be raifed a little from 
the full one, that the communication between them 
may not be ftapped. When all the Bees have left 
the full hive, the other, in which they have taken 
fhelter, fhould be placed on the ftand from which 
the former hive was taken, in order to receive the 
abfent Bees, as they return from the fields. 

‘ If this be done early in the feafon, the operator 
fhould examine the royal cells; for if any of them 
contain young Bees, they muft, as well as all the 
combs containing them, be faved in the hive. Take 
out the other combs with a long, broad, and pliant 
knife; cutting them from the fides and crown as 
clean as poflible, to fave the future labours of the 
Bees, who mutt lick up the honey fpilt, and re- 
move every grain of wax: the fides of the hive 
fhould then be f{craped with a table-fpoon, in order 
to clear away what has been left by the knife. Thus, 
having feparated the wax and honey, let a table, 
covered with a clean cloth, be placed near the ftand; 
and, giving the hive in which the Bees are con- 
tained a fudden fhake, ftriking it at the fame time 
pretty forcibly, the Bees will be fhaken on the 
cloth. Put their own hive under them immedi- 
ately, raifed a little on one fide, that the Bees may 
more eafily enter; and, when all have recovered 
their original fituation, place it on the ftand, as 
before. If the hive in which the Beesare contained 
be turned uppermoft, and their own hive placed 
over it, the Bees will immediately afcend into it, 
efpecially if the lower fides be ftruck, in order-to 
alarm them: for the effects of fear impreffed on the 
Bees by the continual noife, render them for a 
confiderable time fo mild and traétable, that they 
will bear any handling which does not fenfibly hurt 
them, without any indications of refentment.’ 

Though Bees are nearly alike in all parts of the 
world, chere are fome variations which a naturalift 
ought obierve. In Guadaloupe, they are lefs 
by « one half than thofe common to Europe, being 
pe as well as rounder: they have no flings; 
and they. build their cells in hollow trees, where, 
if the holes they meet with are too large, they con- 
ftruct a fort of waxen-houfes, fhaped like a pear, 
in which they lodge their ftore, and depofit their 
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epas, They place their honey in waxen vefels 
Ofjia “deep black or violet colour, and about the 
fize of pigeons eggs; and thefe are fo unired, that 
there is no fpace left unoccupied. The honey ne- 
ver congeals, but remains always in a fluid fkate, of 
the confiftence of oil, and the colour of amber. 

“In all the tropical chmates there are found little 
black Bees without ftings ; and though thefe coun- 
tries feem replete with Bees like our own, the for; 
mer are the moft ufeful and laborious tribes in that 
part of the world: the honey they produce is nei- 
ther fo unpalatable, nor fo furfeiting, as ours; and 
the wax is fo ioft, that it is only ufed for medicinal - 
‘purpofes, never acquiring a confiftence fufficient 
to be made into candles. 

In every country of Europe, indeed, there are 
feveral tribes of infects diftinguithed by the names 
of Bees; which, however, differ very confiderably 
from the focial and induftrious race already de- 
{cribed. 

Bez, Humsie. The lareeftof all this tribe 

s near three quarters of an inch long, and a third 
of an inch broad; the body, except the back- ~part 
about the vent, SPE is white, is black and hairy; 
and the fore-part inclines to a yellow. Thefe in- 
fects are feen in every field, and perched on every 
flower. ‘They build their nefts in holes of the 
ground with dry leaves intermixed with wax and. 
wool, and defend themfelves from the inclemency 
of the weather with mofs. Each Humble Bee 
builds a feparate cell, about the fize of a fmall 
nutmeg, which is round and hollow, and contains 
the honey ina bag. Several of thele cells are 
joined together in fuch a manner as to give the 
whole the appearance of a clufter of grapes. The. 
females, which have the appearance of wafps, are 
but few, and depofit their eggs in cells, which the 
reit foon cover over with wax. It is uncertain 
whether this tribe has a queen; but there is one 
Bee much larger than the reft, deftitute of wings 
and hair, and “all over black like polifhed ebony: 
this female views all the works from time to time; 
and frequently enters into the cells, as if defirous of 
knowing whether the bufinefs of the reft of the 
Bees is properly tranfacted. In the morning, the 
young Humble Bees are very idle, and feem averie 
to labour, till one of the largeft thrufts half it’s 
body from a hele defigned for that purpofe; and, 
being feated on the top of the neft, beats it’s wings 
for twenty minutes fucceffively, buzzing, without 
intermiffion, till the whole colony is put in mo- 
tion. 

The Humble Bees collect honey, as well as 
the common ones; but it is neither fo fine nor. fo 
good; nor is their wax fo clean, or fo capable of 
fufion. 

The green and yellow Bee is the moft beautiful 
of this fpecies. It is fhaped like the common. Bee, 
but is confiderably fmaller. The head and breaft 
are of a fine bright blue colour, with an admix- 
ture of green; the body is of a beautiful glofiy 
yellow, wae lege. as if gilt; the breaft, and the 
laft feement of the body but one, are dentated be- 
hind; “and the feelers, which are black, are com- 
pofed of twelve joints. 

Ber, Woop. . This fpecies of Bee is fpmewhat 
larger than the female of the common fort. Their 
bodies are of a very deep blue colour, fmooth, and 
fhining; their fore-wings are of a deep violet co- 
lour; on their fides, the hinder-part of their bodies, 
and their breafts, there are long black hairs; and 
their trunks refemble thofe. of the common Bees. , 

Z _ Though 


“ Though the Wood Bees are by no means nu- 
merous, there is {carcely a garden where fome of 
them may not be found at different feafons of the 
year. They make their firft appearance at the clofe 
of winter, when they are frequently feen flying near 
fuch walls as are.expofed to the fun. They gene- 
rally form their nefts in pieces of half rotten wood: 
and the holes are not made dire€tly forward, but in- 
clining to one fide, and having apertures large 
enough to admit the middle-finger; from which 
run their inner apartments, each generally twelve 
or fifteen inches long. ‘Thefe cavities they bore 
with their teeth, and generally diverge them into 
three or four different rooms; in each of which 
they depofit ten or twelve eggs, which are involved 
in a fort of pafte, ferving for the protection of the 
young animals, as well as for their nourifhment. 
When they turm to worms, they are very white; 
the nymphs which proceed from them are of the 
fame colour, but afterwards turn brown, and then 
blackith, by degrees. The females perform all 
the labour; and the males have no ftings. Thefe 
‘Bees, when grown up, feed upon a fort of lice of 
a reddith brown colour, each about the fize of the 
head of a fmall pin. 

Brzt, Mason. The Mafon Bees conftruct their 
cells of a kind of mortar made of earth, againft 
thofé walls which are expofed to the fun. This 
mortar, which is at firft foft, foon becomes as hard 
as ftone; and the eggs being laid in this cement, 
undergo the fame metamorphofis as thofe of the 
common Bees, each neft or lodging confifting of 
feveral cells. Some of thefe Bees are red, and others 
black; but they are ail nearly of the fame fize, be- 
ing about the length of drones, though of inferior 
thicknefs. arene 

The black Mafon Bees are armed with ftings; 
but the red, being thofe males which are exempted 
from labour, have none. The liquid of which this 
mortar is compofed proceeds from their mouths, 
and ferves to glue one particle of earth to another. 
Externally their nefts are rough, but internally 
they are extremely fmooth. Each cell is about an 
inch in height, and near half an inch in diameter; 
and to thefe cells the females carry the food necef- 
fary for their young, which is a fort of pafte like 
that of the wood Bees. 

‘In general, a neft confifts of feven or eight cells; 
but fometimes of only three or four, one cell be- 
ing placed over another. If the neft wants but 
few repairs, the infects make ufe of it the follow- 
ing year, and fometimes three or four years fuccef- 
fively. They begin to build about the middle of 
April, and fometimes find great difficulty in com- 
pleating their work by the end of June; and though, 
from the apparent ftrength of their houfes, it might 
naturally be fuppofed that thefe Bees lodged in per- 
fe& fecurity, no infects whatever are more expofed; 
fora kind of worm, with very ftrong teeth, fre- 
quently infinuates itfelf into their little fortifications, 
and devours the young. 

‘There are many Bees of this fpecies which, by 
making choice of fheltered places, form their houfes 

-with lefs durable materials than the former. They 
felect ftones with holes in them large enough to 
admit their whole bodies ; and when the apertures 
happen to be too wide, they ftop up part of them with 
mortar, and make them exactly round. Thefe Bees 
are covered all over with-a fine down, of two co- 
lours; that on their bodies being a kind of orange, 
while that on_ their breaft-plates 1s quite black. 

Thei trunks are fmall, and formed like thofe of the 
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common Bees; but their teeth refenrble the blades 
of {ciffars, except that they are ferrated. They have 
two horns, or feelers, on the fore-part of their heads, 
which are inflexile. Their pafte is more liquid 
than that of the real Maton Bees; and they always 
{top up the holes of their cells with the fame fort 
of earth which compofes their nefts. 

Brz, Grounp. The Ground’Bees build their 
nefts in the earth; making round holes five or fix 
inches deep, the mouths of which are fo narrow, 
as barely to admit their: little inhabitants. It is, 
indeed, curious to obferve the patience and affi- 
duity with which thefe infeéts labour: they carry 
out all the earth, grain by grain, to the mouths of 
their holes, where it forms a little hillock; an Alps, 
indeed, if compared with the magnitude of the 
artifts by whom it is raifed. Sometimes the walls 
of gardens are undermined by their labours; fome 
of their holes running diretly downward, and 
others horizontally beneath the furface. . Like the 
former forts of Bees, they depofit in thofe cavities 
provifions for their young; though of a very diffe- 
rent nature, as they have the appearance of corn, 
and pofiefs a faccharine tafte. 

Some of the Ground Bees are not fo large as 
fmall houie-flies; while others are equal in magni- 
tude to the common Bees. Some of them are of 
an oblong fhape, and others fhort. Thofe which 
form their nefts in the narrow walks of gardens are 
fmall, but have the appearance of common Bees ; 
while others are biack, with wings of a deep violet 
colour, and a little whitifh down or hair on the in- 
fides of their thighs. 

Brz-Fry. This infect forms a fpecies of itfelf, 
being of a middle nature between the common 
Bee and the fly. The trunk differs from that of 
the common Bee, the greateft part of it being hid 
in a kind of fhelly fheath; and, when protruded, 
It is accompanied with a fort of threads, four in 
number, but at othertimes it lies concealed beneath 
the teeth: under thefe threads there isa fort of flefhy 
prominence, the real tongue of the fly, with which 
it licks it’s trunk. The body is longer than that of 
any other Bee; and the rings, which compofe the 
trunk neareft the breaft-plate, are reddith on the 
fuperior parts. 

Thefe Flies have their nefts in the ground, nine 
or ten inches deep: and the females are armed 
with ftings; but the males, which are diftinguifhed 
by their fuperior magnitude, have none. 

Bez, Lear-Currinc. The Leaf-Cutting Bees 
build their nefts, as well as lay their eggs, among 
bits of leaves, very artificially placed in holes in 
the earth, of a finger’s length. To thefe bits of 
leaves they give a cylindrical form; and with them 
they line the infides of their habitations, and after- 
wards cover them with pafte of a reddith colour, 
which has fomething of a fweetifh tafte a little in- 
clining to acid. 

“Of thefe Bees there are feveral fpecies, all dif- 
tinguifhed by one common charaéter, that of be- 
ing fhort. ‘Thofe which build their nefts with 
the leaves of the chefnut-tree are as big as drones; 
while thofe which make ufe of rofe-tree leaves are 
fmaller than the common Bees; and, through their 
downy coverings, their bodies appear femipellu- 
cid. The colour of the upper-part of their bodies 
is a brownifh black; except that on each fide 
there is a tuft of hair almoft white. The colour 
of the extremities of their bodies is a blackith 
brown, as well above as below; but the three rings 
next to them are covered, on the belly part, with 
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iong hairs of acinnamon colour: and thofe of the 
croflet are brown. The fpecies which fhews a pre- 
dileétion for the leaves of the chefnut, is red above, 
and of a whitifh-grey underneath. 

There are two or three more {pecies of the Leaf- 
Cutting Bees; the trunks of all which are con- 
ftructed like thofe of the comrnon Bees, except 
that they are covered above, as well as on the fides, 
with a ftrong fhelly cafe, which ferves to prevent 
the attrition of their trunks by the edges of the 
leaves while they are dividing them. 

The males are fomewhat lefs than the females, 
and more pointed behind; and, when preffed by 
the fingers, fix fmall horns proceed from them, 
three on each fide. Each of their teeth is termi- 
nated by a hook, fharp at the end, and ferrated on 
the fides. 

When the female of this fpecies has finifhed her 
neft, fhe fills it up with pafte, lays her egg, andthen 
clofes it up. When the egg is grown to a proper 
fize, the infect weaves a filken fhell, which acheres 
to the fides of the leaves: the exterior part of the 
filk is coarfe, and as brown as coffee; but the in- 
fide is very fine and white, being fmooth and 
fhining like fattin. 

Bez, Watt. The Wall Bees make their nefts 
of a kind of filky membranes, with which they fill 
up the vacuities between the ftones in walls. They 
confit of feveral cells, placed end to end, in the 
fhape of thimbles. Though the webs of thefe 
membranes are very clofe, they are tranfparent, and 
of a whitifh colour. It is fuppofed that the Bees 
fpin thefe webs with a glutinous fubftance ex- 
traéted from their bodies, almoft in the fame 
manner as filk-worms. ‘They are rather lefs than 
common Bees; but, like them, have a croflet of 
red hair; and the rings of their bodies are of a brown 
colour bordered with white hair. They refemble 
the leaf-cutting Bees in fhape; and their trunks are 
fhort and thick, but largeft at their extremities, 
and a httle cloven: tranfverfe rays or ftreaks 


are formed by fhort hair on the upper parts, and a » 


kind of longifh hair borders the turn of the hollow 
ones. 


of ftings. ‘The feet of thefe Bees feem adapted for 
digging the earth ; for they have two points, one at 
the end, and another fomewhat fhorter; forming 
together a kind of fork with unequal prongs. _ 
Bez, Tapestry. The Tapeftry Bees obtain 


their name from the circumftance of their lining 


their nefts with a fpecies of tapeftry, collected | 


from the flowers of the wild poppy when newly 
blown, bits of which they place at {mall intervals. 
from each other. They generally build their nefts 
by the fides of highways and paths in corn-fields. 
They are fhorter in proportion than the common 
Bees, but nearly of the fame colour. Like feve- 
ral other fpecies already mentioned, they fill their 
nefts with pafte for the nutrition of their young. 
BEE-EATER. This bird is of the fhape of 
a king’s-fifher, and about the fize of a blackbird. 
The bill is like that of the halcyon tribe, except 
that it is a little more incurvated; and the feet are 
exactly like thofe of the king’s-fifher. The tongue, 
which is flender, rough, and jagged towards the 
end, appears asif it were lacerated. The eyes, in 
fome of thefe birds, are of a hazel colour, and in 
others of a beautiful red. The head is large and 
oblong; and the feathers at the bafe of the up- 
per-chap are white, fhaded with green and yellow. 


‘The back part of the head, in fome, is of a deep 


With refpect to fize, the males and females | 
are exactly the fame; but the former are deftitute | 


red; and in others there is a mixture of green 
among it. From the corners of the bill, along 


each fide of the head, runs a black ftreak, which 
extends beyond the eyes; and near it, on the up- 


| per-part of the head, the feathers are of a pale yel- 


low. The belly, neck, and breaft, are of a blueifh 
green; and the feathers on the fhoulders, in fome, 
are blue; on the under-wing, in others, green, with 
an admixture of red. ‘The large wing-feathers are 
of a colour inclining to orange, with black tips, 
intermixed with fome which are green. The tail 
is upwards of three inches in length; and confifts 
of about twelve feathers, the two middlemoft be-. 
ing longer than the reft, and terminating in fharp 
points. The colour of the tail varies; being green 
in fome, in others blue, and of a darkith brown 
underneath. ‘This bird is a native of Bengal in 
the Eaft Indies, and feveral other countries. 

In the Eaft, and particularly in Bengal, there is 
another {pecies about the fame fize; witha black bill, 
thick at the bafe, bending downwards, and near 
two inches long. ‘The eyes are of a fine red; and 
on each fide of the head is a black ftreak, which, 
beginning at the corner of the mouth, extends 
beyond the eyes; the bafe of the upper-chap, as 
well as that part which is under the chin, is cover- 
ed with bright pale blue feathers; the upper pare - 
of the head, and the back and wings, are of a dufky 
yellow; the tips of the quill-feathers are brown; 
the breaft.and belly are green; and the under-part, 
near the vent, is of a pale yellow, with amall mix- 
ture of green. The outermoft feathers of the tail . 
are variegated with green and yellow; the two mid- 
dlemoft feathers being twice as long as the reft, 
and terminating in fharp points of a brown co-= 
lour. The legs and feet are like thofe of the king’s- 
fifher. 

Ber-Eatrr, Inpram. This bird is only half 
the fize of the European Bee-Eater, or the merops; 
and the riddle feathers of it’s tail are confiderably 
longer. The billis pretty long and fharp-point- 
ed, with a downward incurvation; the upper man- 
dible is black or dufky, and the lower whitifh 
at the bafe; the beginning of the forehead next 
the bill is blue, of which colour likewife are the 
throat and fides of the head beneath the eyes; 
and the crown and hinder parts of the head and 
neck are of a red or orange colour. On the upper 
part of the breaft there is a tranfverfe mark in the 
form of acrefcent, with the horns pointing upwards; 
the back, and leffer covert feathers of the wings, _ 
are of a parrot-green colour; the rump, or coverts 
of the tail, are of a blueith green; the breaft and 
belly are of a light green; the thighs are of a red- 
difh brown; and the coverts beneath the tail are of 
a dirty green. The greater quills of the wings are 
dufky at their tips, having a little green on their 
edges towards the bafe; the centre quills are of an 
orange. colour, bordered with green marked with 
black {pots alittle within their tips, the extreme tips 
being orange; the interior quills next the back 
are wholly green; the firft row of coverts above the 
quills is orange in the centre, and green on the 


| edges. The tail is green; the fhafts of the fea- 


thers are brown; the two centre feathers project 
more than two inches beyond the reft, are brown 
at the tips, and very narrow, being little more 
than the naked fhafts; the under-fide of the tail is 
of a dufky green; the legs are fhort; the three 
forward toes are partly connected together; the 
claws are pretty Bice. and the legs and feet are 
ofa dufky brown colour. ! 

, BEET. 


BEET-FLY. The name of avery fmall fly 
which ufually frequents the leaves of the beet. 

BEETLE. ‘The Englifh name for the {cara- 
beeus, a genus of infects having two tranfparent 
_wings, with cafes which cover them clofe while at 
reft, but which allow them their-proper play when 
flying. Thefe infects, like the reft of the order, 
are all produced from eggs: they then become 
srubs; afterwards they are changed into chryfali- 
des, in which ftate the parts of the future animals 
are diftinétly feen ; and, laftly, the Beetles, leaving 
their prifons, fally forth as winged animals in full 
maturity. 

The fpecies of Beetles, properly fo called, are 
extremely numerous: all of them, however, concur 
in one common formation of having cafes to their 
wings; which are the more neceffary for thefe in- 
fects, becaufe they often live under the furface of 
the earth in holes excavated by their own induftry. 
Thefe cafes guard the real wings from the various 
injuries which they might otherwife fuftain by rub- 
bing againft the fides of the abode of the Beetles; and, 
though they do not affift the infects in their flight, 
they keep their internal wings clean and {mooth ; 
and from them that buzzing noife proceeds which is 
always heard when the animals afcend into the air. 

As in fhell-fifh, the bones of all animals of the 
Beetle kind are placed externally: and their muf- 
cles, which are all internal, are formed very much 
like thofe of quadrupeds; and, confidering their 
fize, are endued with furprizing ftrength. The 
power derived from thefe mufcles is peculiarly fer- 
viceable to the infects in digging their fubterrane- 
ous abodes, where they are moft ufually hatched, 
and to which they generally return, even after they 
have become winged infects, and are capable of 
ranging the fky. 

The varieties of this genus arife not only from 
a difference of fhape and colour, but alfo from 
their magnitudes; fome Beetles being no larger 
than the head of a pin; while others are of the fize 
of a man’s fift. Their moft effential difference, how- 
ever, proceeds from the ftages of their exiftence; 
fome being produced in a month, and in a fingle 
feafon undergoing all their transformations; while 
others require near four years to compleat their pro- 
duction, and live in a winged ftate for a whole year 
after. 

Brretiz, Evepaant. This is the largeft {pecies 
of the Beetle kind hitherto known; and is found 
in South America, particularly in Guiana and 
Surinam, as well as about the River Oroonoko. 
it is of a black colour; and it’s whole body is co- 
vered with a very hard fhell, quite as thick and 
as {trong as that of a fmall crab; it’s length, from 
the hinder part of the eyes, is almoft four inches, 
and from that to the extremity of the probofcis, or 
trunk, four inches and three quarters; the tranf- 
verfe diameter of the body is two inches and a 
quarter; and the breadth of each elytron, or cafe 
- for the wings, is, an inch and three-tenths; the 
antenne, or feelers, are quite horny; for which 
eafon the probofcis, or trunk, is moveable at it’s 
infertion into the head, and feems to fupply the 
place of feelers; the horns are eight-tenths of an 
inch long, and terminate in points; the probofcis 
is an inch and a quarter long, and turns upwards, 
making a crooked line terminating in two horns, 
each of which is near a quarter of an inch long, 
but they have no perforations, like the trunks of 
other infeéts. About four-tenths of an inch above 
the head, or that fide next the body, there is a pro- 
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~ minence, or fmall horn, which, if the reft of the 


trunk were taken away, would caufe this part to 
refemble the horn of arhinoceros; and the feet are 
all forked at the end. 4 

Beetite, Rxuinoceros. There are feveral va- 
rieties of this {pecies; one of which, a native of 
the Eaft Indies, 1s of a jet-black colour, and has a 
horn on it’s nofe, which turns upwards; and about 
the middle of it’s belly there is another horn, which 
arifes from a tubercle, and turns inwards. The 
whole length of the body of the animal, from the 
extremity of the horn to the back-part, is four 
inches, and the breadth is almoft two: it has alfo 
two horns behind the {nout; and fix feet, or legs, 
forked at the ends. 

There is another Rhinoceros Beetle common 
about Vienna, in Germany. The horn has a ftronge 
refemblance to that of the rhinoceros, as it turns 
up, and is fharp-pointed; it has a prominence be- 
hind the head; and, like the former, it has fix feet. 
The whole body of this infect, except the belly, 
which is of a deep red colour, is as black and 
fhining as pitch. 

A third and fourth variety of the Rhinoceros 
Beetles have almoft the fame fhapes; except that 
the wings of the former exceed the cafes in length, 
while in the latter they are fhorter. They appear as 
if covered over with a fhining ink; and the horns on 
their heads are full of knots: their heads are of a 
greenifh gold-colour ; and their fhoulders are red; 
but their bellies are purplith ; and the cafes of their 
wings are of the fame colour as their heads. Their 
feet and legs are of a dun colour; and the wings 
under the cafes are whitifh. _ 

BretLe, Stac. This infe& is about an inch 
lone, and half an inch broad; and has two horns 
without joints, but ramified like thofe of a ftag; 
from which peculiarity it receives it’s name. It 
is furnifhed with nippers at the extremity of the 
fnout, not much unlike the claws of lobfters, with 
which it can pinch fmall objeé&ts. The eyes are 
hard, prominent, and whitifh; and near them, on 
both fides, there aye two pair of feelers. One pair of 
thefe feelers are branched, and placed between the 
horns and the eyes, having each a joint, and form- 
ing nearly a right-angle: the other pair, which 
are f{traight and flat, are placed in the centre of 
the forehead, having a tubercle at their extremities 
like the head of a nail. The animal has fix feet, of 
which the foremoft pair are longer and thicker 
than the reft. “Phis Beetle is of a dufky-brown 
colour, or rather blackifh on the back, efpecially 
near the, cafes of the wings and breaft; and the 
horns, which are fometimes as red as coral, give 
the animal a very fingular and beautiful appear- 
ance, It is common in Kent and Suffex; and is 
fometimes feen in other counties of England. 

Berrie with lunated, prominent, and dentated 
jaws, and a fmeoth breaft. This infeét is about 
an inch long, and two-thirds of an inch broad; 
the thorax is fmooth, convex, and black, without © 
any prominencies, but a fort of an edge; the cafes 
of the wings are fmooth, and of a blackifh-purple 
colour; and the jaws, which are in the formof a cre- 
{cent, are prominent and black, and have two teeth 
in each, It feeds on the decayed parts of the trunks 
of afh trees, and burrows in the ground under their 
roots. | 

Beets, Brass. This infect, which is one of 
the larger {pecies, has a fhort, broad breaft; it’s 
fhape is in general difproportionably broad; the 
eyes are {mall; the legs are lone and fender; and 
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the whole body is of a fine fhining green, with a 
flight mixture of yellow. It frequents gardens, but 
is rather fcarce. 

Beet e, with clavated feelers, and the cafes of 
the wings on the fore-part. This fpecies, which 
is finall, has a black head and breaft: the cafes of 
the wings are grey towards the top; but, in other 
parts, are of a dufky blackifh brown, with tranf- 
verfe {treaks of white. It feeds on the carcafes of 
dead animals, and particularly of birds. Some na- 
turalifts call this fpecies dermeltes. 

BEETLE, GREEN Tortoise, with clavated annu- 
lated feelers. This animal has a fimall oval body, 
convex on the back, and flat on the belly; the up- 
per part confifts of the cafes of the wings and the 
fhield; the feelers are of a pale colour, ‘but fome- 
what deeper on their tops than elfewhere; the legs 
are of a pale brown; and akind of a prominent 
ring runs round the cafes of the wings, which en- 
tirely cover the body. It feeds on mint, and other 
herbs; and 1s common in moft gardens. Linnzeus 
calls Beetles of this kind caffida, from their fhields. 

BEETLE, SHIELD, Or BLack Cassipa, with brift- 
ly feelers, and aroundifh body. This Beetle, which 
is of a dufky black colour, is frequently found in 
houfes, where it is fometimes very mifchievous, 
eating holes in woollen-cloths and ftuffs. The 

cafes of the wings are oblong, and lightly, ftreaked 
with feveral very fall concave fpots; the fhield is 
roundifh, rough on the upper part, with a cruciated 
prominent edge; fometimes two {pots appear on 
the fide towards the hinder part, covered with yel- 
low hairs; and the belly is blackifh. Whenever 
this infeét is touched, it draws up it’s head and 
wings under it’s body. 

BEETLE, SHIELD; or, OvaL Parte CLoupEp 
Cassipa, with an undivided fhield covering the 
head. ‘This infect is very fmall; it’s body is of an 
oval fhape, and of a pale brown colour, {potted and 
clouded all over with one of a more dufky hue, which 
gives it a diftant refemblance to a tortoife-fhell: it’s 
thield, which is fhaped like a crefcent, is of a pale 
colour, without fpots; the cafes of it’s wings are 
ftreaked and {peckled, the ftreaks running in crook- 
ed lines; 1t’s body is black; and it’s feelers are black 
and flender. Beds of baum or mint are the com- 
mon haunts of this infect. 

BrEtLe, Lapy-Cow, with reddifh cafes for the 
wings, and feven black {pots on them. This beau- 
tiful and well-known infect has a black head, with 
two white fpots on the forehead; and a black breatt, 
which is whitifh near the margin: the cafes of it’s 
wings are of an orange colour; and towards the 
bafe of each there are three black fpots, and one 
which is common to both. ‘The feelers of this in- 
fect are fmall and clavated; and it’s under-part 
is wholly black. 

BreTLe, Lapy-Cow, with red cafes for the 
wings, and two black fpots on them. This {pe- 
cies has a black breaft, excepting that there is one 
large {pot on it’s edge, and two very minute ones 
near the bafe, and alfo two others of the fame fize 
~ at the infertion of the feelers; the belly, feelers, and 
lees, being black. This Beétle is commonly found 
on alder-trees. 

BeetLe, Lapy-Cow, with black cafes for the 
wings, and four red fpots onthem. The breafts 
of this fpecies are entirely black, and the {pots on 
the cafes of their wings are of a blood-red colour, 
thofe neareft the breaft being the largeft. Thefe 
infects live on maple-trees in the north of Eng- 
land; but are fometimes feen, though feldom, in 
the hedges near London. 
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Bretie, Fiyine, of the Weft Indies. This fpe- 
cies, called acudia by the natives, has a luminous 
appearance, and is almoft as big asa wren. It has 
four fhining fpots; two of which are placed neat 
the eyes, and two under the wings. 

Beetle; AMERICAN Batu. ‘This Beetle, to 
which the Americans give the appellation of tum- 
ble-dung, isan exceedingly curious infect. It is 
wholly of a dufky black colour, but rounder than 
the generality of thofe animals; and, though not 
much larger than the common black Beetle, is fo ve- 
ry powerful, that if placed under a large brafs can- 
dleftick, it will occafion it’s moving backwards and 
forwards, as if agitated by an invifible hand, to the 
great admiration 1 of thofe who are unaccuftomed to 
the fight. But fuch amazing ftrength feems to be 
imparted to the infeét for a more valuable purpote 
than that of exciting human curiofity; for there is 
hardly any animal more induftrious, either in pro- 
viding the means of fubfiftence, or a fecure retreat 
for it’s young. It is enabled to difcover it’s proper 
food, the excrements of men or beafts, by means of 
it’s exquifite fenfe of fmelling; on whichit inftantly 
drops, and begins to form round balls or pellets of 
the ordure, depofiting an eee in the centre of each. 
About the month of September, it buries thefe pel- 
lets three feet deep in the earth, where they conti- 
nue till the approach of fpring; when the eggs are 
hatched, the nefts burft, and the infeéts make their 
way from their fubterraneous retreats. They inde- 
fatigably affift each other in rolling thefe globular 
pellets to the place where they are to be buried; 
and this they perform with a retrograde motion; 
raifing up their hinder-parts, and fhoving along the 
balls with their hind-feet. They are always ac- 
companied by Beetles of a larger fize than them- 
felves, and of a more elegant ftructure and colour, 
whofe breafts are covered with fhields of a crimfon 
colour, and fhining like metal; their heads are of the 
fame colour mixed with green, and furnifhed with 
glofty black horns, bent backwards: they are called 
the kings of the Beetles; but for what reafon is un- 
certain, 2 as they are employed in the fame filthy la- 
bour as their companions. 

Berre, Capricorn, or Goat-CuHaFER. This 
peo is about the fize of the ftag Beetle, and of 

the fame colour. The head is broadifh ; the eyes are 
large; the mouth, which is wide and forked con- 
tains two exceeding) y hard crooked teeth, with which 
it enaws wood, making a noife like the grunting 
of a pig; the fhoulders _appear as if they were 
carved, atte have hafts of the colour and polifh of 
ebony; and the animal has fix legs, three of which 
are furnifhed with joints fo very weak, that they bend 
with the weight of the body. It has two horns grow- 
ing above the eyes, confilting of ten flexible joints, 
not exactly round, but rough lil:< thofe of a goat, 


and longer than it’s whole bodys thefe horns are 


moveable in any direction at the pleafure of the in- 
fect, except that, in the act of flying, they are thruft 
directly forward; and, when it is weary, they are 
ufed inftead of feet. Ae Beetle, when at reft, 
eenerally fufpends it’s body from the branch of a 


_tree by means of it’s horns or feelers. 


BeetLe, Larct Green Capricorn, mufk- 
fcented. This is a moft beautiful infect, it’s whole 
body being of a glofly blue-green colour, with a 
caft of a fhining gold-yellow. The wings under the 
cafes are black; the legs are of a blueifh green hue ; 
the breaft is pointed at each extremity; and be- 
tween thefe points there are three fmall tubercles 
near the wings, and three ftill fmaller towards the 
head. The cafes of the wings are oblong, and 
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fomewhat like a lance, with three ribs a little ele- 
vated, and running lengthwife; the feelers are near- 
ly of the fame length with the body, and are com- 
pofed of many {mall joints, decreafing in fize to- 
wards the ends. ‘This Beetle frequents willow- 
trees, and has a fort of mufky {mell. 

BretTLe, Russran Capricorn, with very long 
horns. This Beetle is about three quarters of an 
inch long, and wholly grey. The cafes of the 
wings, which are blunt, are covered with many 
{mall hairs, among which feveral {mall tubercles 
are interfperfed; a dufky fhade runs acrofs the 
wings, which at the hinder -part has an inclination 
to the centre; the breaft is pointed at each end, and 
has four beautiful yellow {pots towards it’s hinder 
part; the eyes are black ; and near the feelers, which 
are five times the length of the body, there is a 
black fpot. Thefe feelers are grey, and confit of 
ten joints, which fhorten as they approach the 
head ; and the wings are black, ftreaked with brown. 
‘This infect is found among old wood, but feldom 
in this climate. 

Bette, Brack Capricorn, with a hairy erey 
breaft. The body of this infect, which’ is oblong; 
and fomewhat depreffed, is of a black colour, with 
a flight mixture of grey, and covered with many 
fhort hairs, having prominent tubercles between 
them; the breaft 1s hairy and black, though the 
white hairs give it a greyifh appearance; and on 
the hinder parts are two {mooth prominent fpots ; 
the feelers are flender and black, and about half 
the length of the body; and there is an undulated 
Jine on the cafe of the wings, but fo faint as to be 
{carcely perceptible. This Beetle lodges among 
timber, but is not very common in England. 

Bertie, Unicorn. There are feveral varieties 

of this fpecies: which, however, may be placed un- 
der two divifions; the firft having fharp protube- 
rances in the breaft, and the other none. Of the 
firft divifion, befides thofe already defcribed, are the 
black Unicorn Beetle; the reddifh Unicorn Beetle; 
the black Unicorn Beetle, with irregular pale fpots 
on the cafes of the wings; the grey Unicorn Beetle 
fpotted with black; the grey Unicorn Beetle with 
black cafes to the wings, fpotted with white; the 
grey and black Unicorn Beetle; the grey capricorn 
Beetle; and the fhelly capricorn Beetle. 
. Of the fecond divifion, or fuch as are deftitute 
of protuberances, are, the black capricorn Beetle; 
the fhelly capricorn Beetle; the fhelly capricorn 
Beetle, with a fmooth breaft; the brown capricorn 
Beetle; the grey capricorn Beetle; the black capri- 
corn Beetle, with a longitudinal dentated line and 
yellow fpots on the cafes of the wings; and the 
fhining violet-coloured capricorn Beetle. 

BEETLE, VioLeT Buack Dunc, called by Ray 
the greater Beetle. This animal has an oblong 
body, of a purplifh black colour; a fmall head; 
large prominent eyes; and long and very flender 
feelers. I’ts general colour is black, except that 
the edges of the breaft and wings are of a beautiful 
deep gloffy purple; the cafes of the wings have 
neither dots nor lines, but only a kind of wrinkles 
running lengthwife, and crofied by others which 
are fcarcely perceptible. This Beetle frequents 
dung-hills and putrid vegetables. 

BeetLe, Purrytisw Brack Duncuiti. This 
fpecies is of the large kind; the general colour is 
blackith, with a {trong and very fine tinge of gloffy 
purple; the body 1s of an oblong fhape, and pretty 
thick; the cafes of the wings are marked with three 
lines, each of which is formed by a row of about 
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twelve longitudinal concave yellow fpots, and the 
lines between them are hollowed. It is generally 
found in dunghills, and amongft various putrid 
fubftances. 

Breetirz, Duncutti, Biack, with reddihh legs. 
This fpecies is fcarcely larger than a common fly ; 
the colour of the body is black; the breaft is broad 
and fhort; the cafes of the wings are ftreaked with 
eight lines; and the legs and bafes of the feelers 
are of areddifh brown. Some naturalifts give this 
infect the name of the burn-cow, or burft-cow, 
with a black body and red legs. 

Bretie, SMALL Gitprp. This very beautiful 
infect, which frequents the banks of rivers, is of a 
fine gloffy colour, refembling a yellow metal, with 
a little mixture of green. The eyes are black and 
prominent; the breaft is narrow, and rounded; and 
the cafes of the wings are adorned with many broad 
hollow fpecks, each of which has a prominent point 
in it’s centre: thefe hollow fpecks, which are ar- 
ranged in rows, are of a deep-black-colour; but 
their bafes are of a fine metalline yellow. 

Bertir, Burn-Cow, or Burst-Cow. This in- 
fect has filiform feelers; and it’s head, which is half 
hid within it’s breaft, is of aroundifh fhape. Of 
this {pecies there are feveral varieties ; viz. the yel- 
lowifh green Burn-Cow, the yellowifh black Burn- 
Cow, the brownifh braffy Burn-Cow, the brafly and 
clouded Burn-Cow with clavated feelers, and the 
Virginian Burn-Cow. ‘Thefe varieties differ from 
each other more in their magnitude and colour 
than in any particular conformations or habits: 
they are very troublefome to cattle; and chiefly fre- 
quent the banks of rivers, or other places where 
reeds abound. 

BrerLe, Dorr; or May-Bue, as it is calledin | 
fome parts of England. This infeét is one of the 
moft curious, as well as moft numerous, of all the 
Beetle tribe. Like the other fpecies, it is furnifh- 
ed with cafes to it’s wings, of a reddifh brown co- 
lour, {prinkled with a whitifh duft, which is eafily 
rubbed off. At fome feafons, it’s neck appears 
with a red plate; and, at others, with a black one: 
thefe, however, are diftinGt forts, and the variation 
is by no means accidental. The fore-legs, which 
are very fhort, are calculated for burrowing in the 
eround, where this infect forms it’s retreat. Thefe 
Beetles are very formidable to hufbandmen; for, at 
fome feafons, they have been known to {warm in 
fuch numbers, as to confume every vegetable pro- 
duction. The two fexes in the Dorr are eafily dif- 
tinguifhed from cach other by the fuperior length 
of the tufts at the extremities of the horns in the 
male. They begin to copulate in fummer, when 
they are obferved together for a confiderable time. 
The female, after being impregnated, quickly be- 
gins burrowing in the ground, in order to depofit 
her burden. She makes a hole about half a foot 
deep, in which fhe places her eggs, which are of an 
oblong fhape, with great regularity. When fhe 
has laid her whole quantity, fhe again afcends from 
her hole, and returns to her former way of life, find- 
ing fubfiftence on leaves and vegetables; and gene- 
rally lies hid during the heat of the day among the 
branches of trees, hardly ever venturing abroad till 
the dufk of the evening. 

The eggs having laid about three months in the 
ground, the inclofed infect begins to burft it’s 
fhell; and a {mall grub or maggot crawls forth, 
and feeds upon the roots of the neareft vegetables. 
All fubftances of this kind feem equally grateful 
to the animal; though it is probable that the mo- 

ther- 


ther-infect chufes what kinds of vegetables fhe 
thinks proper, among which to depofit her young. 

In this ftate thefe voracious creatures continue 
for more than three years, devouring the roots of 
every plant they approach, and making their way 
under-ground, in queft of food, with great difpatch 
and facility. At length they grow to above the 
fize of walnuts; being large, thick, and white mag- 
gots, with red heads, and moft commonly difco- 
vered in new-turned earth, and which is eagerly 
fought after by birds of every fpecies. When they 
have attained their full proportions in the maggot 
flate, they are about an inch and a half long, their 
bodies being compofed of twelve fegments or 
joints, on each fide of which are nine breathing-holes, 
and three red feet. ‘Their heads are large in pro- 
portion to their bodies, and of a reddifh colour, 
with pincers before, and femi-circular lips, with 
which they cut the roots of plants, and extraét their 
moifture. As the infeéts, while in this ftate, live 
continually under ground, they have no occafion 
for eyes, and accordingly nature has not provided 
them with any; but they are furnifhed with two 
feelers, which ferve to direct their motions. 

About the end of the fourth year, the Beetle 
Dorr prepares to emerge from it’s fubterraneous 
abode; and, at the latter end of autumn, the 
grub, beginning to perceive the approach of it’s 
transformation, buries itfelf deeper and deeper in the 
earth, fometimes fix feet beneath the furface; and 
there forms itfelf a capacious apartment, the walls 
of which, from the excretions of it’s body, are ren- 
dered very fmooth and fhining. It’s abode being 
thus formed, it foon begins to fhorten itfelf, to 
fwell, and to burft it’s laft fkin, in order to affume 
the form of a chryfalis, which at firft appears of a 
yellowifh colour; but, being heightened by degrees, 
at laf{t becomes nearly red. It’s external form now 
plainly difcovers all the veftiges of the future wing- 
ed infeét, it’s fore-parts being diftinétly feen; while 
the animal, when viewed behind, appears as if wrap- 
ped up in fwaddling-cloaths. 

In this ftate the young Dorr continues for about 
three months longer; but the aurelia does not di- 
vett itfelf of all it’s impediments, and become a per- 
fect winged infect, till the beginning of Jariuary. 
Still, however, the animal is far from attaining it’s 
natural ftreneth, health, and appetite: it under- 
goes a kind of infantine imbecillity; and, unlike 
moft other infeéts, which the inftant they become 
flies have gained their full maturity, the Dorr con- 
tinues for fome time feeble and fickly; it’s colour 
is much brighter than in the perfect animal; all 
it’s parts are foft; and it’s voracious nature feems 
for a while entirely fufpended. As the animal is 
very often found in this ftate, it is erroneoufly fup- 
pofed by thofe who are unacquainted with it’s ge- 
nuine hiftory, that the old ones of the former fea- 
fon have interred themfelves for the winter, in order 
torevifit the fun the enfuing fummer: but the faét 
is, the old ones never furvive the feafon after they 
have become denizens of the fky; but, like ail the 
other winged tribes of infects, die through cold. 

The Dorr, after having lived near four years in 
it’s imperfect ftate, generally burfts from it’s fub- 
terraneous abode during fome mild evening about 
the latter end of May; when an attentive obferver 

may fee numbers of thefe infects iffuing up before 
him in his pathway in a very curious and attract- 
ing manner, even perforating the hardeft parts of 
the earth by their egreffion: and, when the feafon 
is very favourable, they are feen in myriads, buz- 
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zing along, ahd ftriking againft every object which 
intercepts their flight. The mid-day fun, how- 
ever, feems too powerful for their conftitutions; 
for they then lurk under the leaves and branches of 
fhady trees: the willow feems to be their moft fa- 
vourite food; and on it they fettle in clufters, and 
feldom quit it till they have confumed all the ver- 
dure. In the evenings of thofe feafons which are 
moft favourable to their propagation, they appear 
in incredible numbers; their continuance, how~ 
ever, 1s but fhort, as they have many formidable 
enemies to encounter, and the firft fevere weather 
totally annihilates them. 

They begin to copulate foon after they are 
emancipated from their prifons. The Dorrs, intheir 
winged ftate, feem much lefs noxious to vegeta~ 
tion than when in their imperfeétone, In the latter, 
however, they fometimes deftroy not only the ver= 
dure, but the very roots of plants; and, if the fea- 
thered tribe did not unanimoufly confpire to devout 
them, they would be fatal to agriculture, and pro- 
bably occafion frequent famines. aaes “eg 

Breette, Water. Thefe Beetles generally 
have feelers like: briftles; and feet adapted for 
fwimming, being a little bearded like an ear of 
corn; thefe feet aré fix in number, the hinder of 
which are longeft and broadeft. They feldom ‘fly 
abroad in the day time; but, like the Beetle tribe 
in general, fhew a predilection for the night. 

Beetite, Great Water. ‘This infe& is an 
inch and ahalf long;, it is entirely of a deep and 
fomewhat glofly black; the eyes are pretty large; 
the feelers are fhort; the cafes of the wings are 
{mooth on the furface, under which the wings have 
a tincture of a filver colour; and the body pradu= 
ally decreafes in fize, till it terminates in a point. 
It is very common in ponds and ditches; and riots 
on the more feeble aquatic infects. . 

Bertie, Bhack Water, with the cafes of the 
wings yellow on the edges. This fpecies is about 
the fame fize as the Great Water Beetle, but the 
head is fmall in proportion to the body. The eyes 
are large; the legs are ftrong and robuft; the edges 
of the cafes of the wings are very prominent, efpe- 
cially about the middle, where they are of a yellow 
colour; but every other part is black. It is com= 
mon_in rivers and brooks. 

BretLe, Goccie-Eyep Water. This fpecies 
is fomewhat- lefs than that laft defcribed; the 
head, however, is very large, and the eyes are re= 
markably prominent; the cafes of the wings are 
marked with ten ftreaks, which are difcontinued 
before they run the whole length; and the colour 
is wholly of a blackifh brown. 

BeetTLe, Grey Water. This infeét is about 
the fize of the blue flefh-fly; it’s breaft is yellow in 
the middle, but black at the top and bottom; ‘the 
cafes of the wings are of a ereyifh colour, marked 
with a great number of yellowifh fhining fpecks, 
which at the edges become entirely yellow; 
there is alfo a yellow fpot, in the fhape of a heart, 
with black edges, on the top; and the point of the 
breaft is obtufe, though flightly forked. 

Linnzeus mentions a Water Beetle with perfoli- 
ated feelers; that with dilated fides; the common 
Water Beetle; and the Water-flea. Thefe laft are 
remarkable for fkipping up and down on the 
furface of the.water, as if they were at play; but, 
when the water is troubled, they fink to the bot- 
tom, or conceal themfelves in the holes of the 
banks. é 
~ The other fpecies are, the Water Beetle with a 
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ycliow breaft; that with brown witigs and a black 
’ belly; the Water Beetle with a round body, mark- 
ed with ten ftreaks on the cafes of the wings; the 
oval-bodied Water Beetle, with the cafes of the 
wings and the breaft black, and the head and legs 
reddifh; and the brown oval Water Beetle, with 
reddifh legs, head and breaft. 

Bzerie, STiInKinG. ‘This fpecies obtains the 
name of tenebrio among naturalifts, from the cir- 
cumttance of it’s hating the light. It is a pretty 
large infect, entirely of a coal-black colour; the 
lees and thighs are flender; and the feelers are 
compofed of pretty long joints, except the laft, 
which is roundifh: the breaft has a rim on it, and 
is marked with fmall fpots. The animal walks 
very flowly; and, during the day-time, conceals it- 
felfin the deep holes of dunghills. It has a nau- 
feous filthy fmell, which even affects thofe places 
where it is found; and it feems to be of a very foli- 
tary nature, as two of them are feldom difcovered 
together. 

BretrLe, TenEeBRio Brack, with the cafes of 
the wings rounded behind. ‘This is a pretty large 
animal; the back is flightly prominent; the head 
is fmall; the legs are long; it is entirely of a fine 
deep-black colour, with a purplifh caft; and is fre= 
guently found in the hot-beds of gardens. | 

BeetLe, Teneprio Brack, with prominent 
jaws. This infect is very little larger than the 
common fly; it’s colour is a deep dull black; it’s 
legs are long; and it’s feelers are pretty long and 
lender. It is commonly found on the half-rotten 
branches of trees. 

Linnzus informs us, that this infect is furnifhed 
with fmall filiform feelers; and that the fuperior 

art of the body, which appears like cafes of wings, 
is clofely connected, the animal being entirely def- 
titute of wings. 
. Beetre, Orr. This infeé is called the pro- 
fcarabzeus by Linnzus and Moufet. It is diftin- 
guifhed by having a foft body, of a dufky blue co- 
lour, with a fhining blackith caft: it has two wings, 
or rather the rudiments of wings, on the fhoulders, 
which this infeét ufes much after the manner of 
the oftrich, to affift it in running, and notin flying. 
The circles which furround the backs and bellies 
of the young Oil Beetles are greenifh; but thofe of 
the more adult are blue; and, on the flighteit mo- 
tion or touch, it emits a kind of oil, not very dif- 
fimilar to liquid honey. 

Moufet informs us,. that this infeét makes it’s 
appearance only in May, or the beginning of 
June. Linnzus affirms, that it’s feelers are like 
fmall threads; that it has no wings; but that it is 
furnifhed with a fort of cafes, about half the length 
of thofe members in others of the Beetle kind. 

- Beerte, Mrzit. This infect has feelers like 
briftles, two horns on the tail, membranous cafes 


to the wings, and a roundifh and fomewhat com- - 
It is of a deep iron- 


prefled marginated breaft. 
colour, approaching to black; the fhield, which 
lies over the breaft, is plain and oval; and the 
cafes of the wings are alfo of an oval fhape, but 
fomewhat fhorter than the body, and a little tran- 
fparent: there are three ftreaks upon each, the 
rmiddlemoft of which is raifed, and the more in- 
ward hollow and compreffed. On the tail there 
are two prickly feelers; and the legs are alfo prick- 
ly. The female has only the rudiments of wings, 
and their cafes. This infe¢t, which never appears 
during the day-time, is very common in mills, and 
the houfes of bakers. Linnzeus calls it the blatto. 
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To thefe fpecies of Beetles already defcribed, 
feveral others might be added which are referred 
to this genus; but they differ confiderably in many 
particulars of their conformation, and totally in 
their names. 

BEEVE, SIBERIAN. This animal, which is 
of the cow-kind, is found in the country frorn 
which it receives it’s name; and particularly in the 
vicinity of the Lake Baykal. The male has nei= 
ther horns nor mane, but only rough curled hair 
on the top of it’s head; and it’s tail is‘like that of 
a horfe: 1t’s whole body, except it’s legs and face, 
1s covered with long ftraight hair; fo that it bears 
but a very diftant refemblance to the common {pe- 
cies of neat cattle. 

Bzeve Hoc. This animal, which feems to be 
of a middle nature between a Beeve and a Hog, is 
of the height of an afs, but broader and thicker; 
it is of a whitifh dun or cream-colour; the hair . 
on the body is extremely thin, and rather refem- 
bles that of a hog than a cow: from the neck to 
the tail there is a row of briftles down the fpine of 
the back, but not fo ftrong as thofe of a hog; the 
tail is terminated with ftiff briftles, and appears very 
much like that of an afs; the head is very long; 
the {nout, though approaching to that of the cow- 


_ kind; has a little fimilitude to the fnout of the hog; 


on the head there are two black flattifh horns, bend- 
ing inwards like a bow, and lying pretty clofe to the 
neck; it has no udder like a cow; but between 
the hind-legs there are two fmall teats which grow 
clofe to the body. 

This very fingular animal has been hitherto lit- 
tle noticed by naturalifts. One of them was pub- 
licly exhibited in England a few years ago; and 
though it’s owners pretended that it came from 
the Eaft Indies, and that it’s proper name was the 
bonafus, it was very unlike that animal. 

BEEVES. A general name for oxen. 

BEHEMOTH. A vaft animal mentioned in 
the facred writings, about which interpreters are ex- 
tremely divided. 

BEISSKER: A name applied by Gefner, and 
fome other naturalifts, to the fifh commonly called 
muttela foffilis, af{pecies of the cobitis, diftinguifhed 
by Artedi by the name of the blueifh cobitis with 
fine black longitudinal lines on each fide. Scho- 
nefeldt calls it the poecilia; and Johnfon, the pifcis 
foMilis. 

BELAVE. A name given by fome of the an- 
cient naturalifts to the acus Oppiani; in Englith, 
the horn or gar-fifh. 

BELENNUS. A {mall anguilliform fea-fith, 
called by fome naturalifts blennis. It’s figure ap- 
proaches nearly to that of the Enelifh bull-head, or 
miller’s-thumb; and is a very fcarce {pecies. 

BELL-ANIMAL. A name given by writers 
on microfcopical difcoveries to a minute animal 
found at the roots of the common duck-weed. It’s 
body bears fome refemblance to a bell; and it is 
furnifhed witha very long and flender tail, by which 
it affixes itfelf to the roots of thefe little plants. 
Thefe animals are ufually found in clufters, or 

bunches; thofe of the fame bunch have always 
a fimilar motion, very frequently contra¢ting them- 
felves, and afterwards expanding to the full length 
of their tails: . 

BELILL-POLYPE. A particular fpecies of 
polypus, the extremities of whofe ramifications re- 
femble bells. . 

BELLICULI; or, BELLIRICI MARINI. 
A fpecies of fea-fhells of an umbilical figure; fome- 

times 
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times of a white colour variegated with yellow; and, 
at others, of a yellow ftreaked with black lines, 
after the manner of {nails. 

BELLOWS-FISH. This animal, to which 
fome naturalifts give the name of the trumpet-fith, 
is about four inches long, and an inch and a half 
broad; it is covered with rough fcales, and has a 
Jong {nout alimoft equal to a third part of it’s whole 
body; the eyes are large, and their trides white; and 
on the back rifes a very ftrong fpine of a great 
Yeneth, to which there is a correfpondent farrow 
on the back part. 

BELLU. The fixth order of the mamma- 
lia; the characters of which are, that their fore- 
teeth are obtufely truncated, their feet hoofed, their 
walk heavy, and their food vegetables. The ee- 
nera of the horfe, hippopotamus, hog, and rhino- 
ceros, belong to this order. 

BELUGA. A large fith of the fturgeon kind, 
called by Artedi accipenfer tuberculis carens. This 
fifh greatly refembles the fturgeon in fhape, except 
that it’s fnout is fhorter and thicker; and from it’s 
roe or {pawn that delicious compofition called ca- 
viar ismade. Inthe Wolga, this fifth is very com- 
mon, as well as very large; particularly near the city 
of Aftracan, where fome Beluge have been caught 
meafuring thirty-fix feet in length and eighteen in 
circumference, and have yielded two hundred weight 
of caviar. {t is alfo found in the Don and other 
rivers; and likewife in the Baltic and Cafpian feas. 

This fith is farther remarkable for producing a 
calculus, or ftone, called the Beluga ftone, which 
is found in both fexes, but moft commonly in the 
male: however, it is far from being common; for 
in a thoufand fithes there is not fometimes found a 
fingle ftone. In what part of the fith this ftone is 
fiuated, is uncertain; but it is very evident that it 
is no natural part of the animal, but only a morbid 
concretion, like the bezoar ftone, in the animal 
which produces them, or the calculus in human 
bladders. This ftone is of various fhapes and fizes, 
which is probably owing to it’s fituation, as well as 
to other external dane ; but it is ufually either 
slobular or oval: it is of a yellowifh white co- 
four; of a fmooth and_naturally- -polifhed fur- 
face; generally from the fize of a pigeon’s egg to 
that of a goofe; ufually compact, ponderous, and 
folid ; not friable, but requiring confiderable 
ftrenoth to break it; and alfo eafily yields to the 
faw, though this infindrient defaces it’s internal 
texture, which i is naturally very elegant and reeu- 
lar. he Beluga ftone confifts of feveral concen- 
tric coats, firmly adhering to each other, and in- 
clofing a nucleus, which generally appears to be 
fome heterogeneous fubftance. Being compofed 
of regular aut even ftriz, running fom the centre 
to the circumference, and reprefenting, both in co- 
lour and form, the flakes of the terra foliata tar- 
tari, or the ftriated fpicule of antimony; it is, on 
thefe accounts, very different from all other ftones 
of the kind. 

If the Beluga ftone be fcraped to a powder, and 
fprinkled on hot iron, it emits a faint urinous frmell, 
and -calcines into a light, infipid, greyifh earth. 
The natives on the banks of the Wolga efteem it 
very highly for it’s many falutary qualities, parti- 
cularly that of promoting delivery ; and by them it 
is conftantly preferibed in cafes of the ftone and 
diforders of the urinary parts. 

BELULA BOS. A name given by Paulus 
Jovius to that fpecies of the ray-fith called by the 
ancient Greek and Reman writers bos marinus; 


and, by the moderns, raia oxyrynchus; and is diftin. 

guifhed by Artedi under the name of the variegated 

i with ten prickly tubercles on the middle of the 
ack. 

BELSEBUL. A fpecies of the fimia, with 4 
bearded black tail.* | 

BEMETRE. A name given by the Brazilian 
Portuguefe to a greenifh black-bird of the ftarling 
kind, which is very common in that country, and 
called by the natives pitangua-cuacu. 

BENLOIA. A name by which the Swedes 
diftinguifh that fpecies of the cyprinus which we 
call ‘he bleak ; and is the alburnus of naturalifts. 

BENNET-FISH. This fith is a native of the 
African feas, and is frequently caught near the 
Cape of Good Hope: it is nearly as long and 
thick as a man’s arm; and weighs from fix to ) eieht 
pounds. It makes a very beautiful appearance, 

aving large fcales of a deep purple colour, ftreaked 
with gold; the eyes are red; the mouth is finall, 
and without teeth; near the gills there. are twa 
fins of a gold-colour ; the tail is red, and looks like 
a pair of {ciffars when opened; the fcales are tranf= 
parent, the fkin, when they are removed, appearing 
of a fine fhining purple colour; the flefh is red, 
and divided into flakes by afort of membrane; and, 
though fomewhat dry and hard, it is neverthelefs 
well-tafted, and eafily digefted. 

BERFISCH. A German name for the com. 
mon perca, or perch. 

BERGANDER. An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to the fhell-drake, or bur rrough- 
duck, a very beautiful fpecies of that fowl common 
on the coafts of Lancafhire; but it’s flefh is by ne 
means palatable. 

BERLUCCIO. A {mall bird of the caine 
nus kind, ftrongly refembling the yellow-hammer, 
but fomewhat fmaller and longer-bodied. 

BEROE. A marine animal found on the Bri- 
tith coafts, of a gelatinous, tranfparent nature, and 
ef an oval or fpherical form, from half an inch to 
an inch in diameter, divided lke a melon into lon- 
gitudinal ribs, each furnifhed with rows of minute 
fins, by means of which this creature, like the ani- 
malia infuforia, can fwim in all dire&tions with 
ereat facility. 

Linnzeus has joined the Beroe to the volvox, one 
of the animalia infuforia. 

BERUS. _A fpecies of the coluber. 

BEZOAR GOAT. An animal found in Afia 
Minor, and feveral other countries; to which 
Buffon gives the racers of the pafan, and 
makes it a fpecies of garelle. It has fmooth black 
horns, fharply ridged on their upper parts, and 
holHowed on their exterior fides; thefe horns, which 
are clofe at their bafes, areabouta foot diftant in their 
wideft parts, and their length is about three feet: 
on the chin there is a large dufky beard, mixed 

with chefnut; the fore-part of the head is black, 
a: fides being mixed with brown; and the reft of 
the animal 1s grey, or grey mixed with ferruginous. 
From the neck to the tail, along the ridge of the 
back, there is a black lift; and the tail is likewife 
black. 

Though this animal, in form and agility, re- 
fembles the ftag, Monardus compares it to the he- 
goat ; and afferts that it’s feet are the fame with thofe 
of the goat. 

The Bezoar Goat is one of thofe animals which. 
yields that once valued alexipharmic the Bezoar-. 
ftone, a concretion formed of many coats encruft~ 
ing a nucleus of heterogeneous matter found in 


the, 


the ftomach and inteftines: The word Bezoar is 
fuppofed to derive it’s name either from the pafan, 
or pafar, the animal which produces it; or from a 
word inthe Arabic language fignitying an Anti- 
dete or Counter-poifon. 


The Bezoar-ftone is generally from the fize of ' 


‘an acorn to that of a pigeon’s egg; and the larger 
the ftone, the more valuable it 1s efteemed, it’s 
price increafing like that of a diamond. A ftone 
weighing four ounces was formerly fold in Europe 
for two hundred pounds; but, at prefent, thefe 
ftones being of little eftimation, the price has of 
courfe-greatly fallen. 

The Bezoar is of various colours; fometimes of 
a blood-colour; fometimes of a pale yellow; and, at 
other times, of all the fhades between the above 
two colours: it is generally fmooth and _ eloffy; 
and has a fragrant {mell, like that of ambergris, 
probably arifing from the aromatic vegetables on 


which the animal feeds which produces it. It has . 


‘been prefcribed in vertigoes, epilepfics, palpita- 
tions, the colic, the jaundice, and, in fhort, in al- 
moft every diforder incident to humanity: in all 
of which, perhaps, it is alike efficacious, acting 
only as an abforbent, and pofleffing virtues equal to 
thofe of common cha!k, or crabs-claws. Judici- 
ous phyficians have therefore difcarded it; and the 
ufe of this once-celebrated medicine 1s now chiefly 
confined to thofe countries where the knowledge of 
nature hath as yet made but little progrefs. 

When this medicine was in it’s higheft-reputa- 
tion, many arts were practifed to adulterate it, and 
many countries endeavoured to difcover a Bezoar 
of their own; thus we had occidental as well as 
oriental Bezoar, cow Bezoar, hog Bezoar, and mon- 
key Bezoar: in fhort, there is icarcely an animal 
of the frugivorous kind which does not produce 
fome of thefe concretions; and probably thofe of 
one creature are equally as efficacious as thofe of 
another. — 

BEZOLA. A truttaceous fifh of the albula 
kind, called by Gefner the albula cerulea. It re- 
fembles the herring in fhape; and is of a dufky 
blueith colour, not differing very effentially from 
the lavaretus. 

BIB. This fifh, to which Linnzus gives the 
name of the gadus lufcus, grows to the length of a 
foot. The body is deep; the fides are compreffed; 
and the fcales, fo far from adhering to the fkin, as 
is afferted by fome naturalifts, are extremely deci- 
duous: the eyes are covered with a loofe mem- 
brane, which the Bib can inflate at pleafure, like a 
bladder; the mouth is fmall; and beneath the chin 
there is a beard about an inch long. The firft 
dorfal fin confifts of twelve rays; the fecond, of 
twenty-three; and the third, of twenty: the pec- 
toral fins have about fixteen rays; the ventral, fix 
or feven, of which the firft ray is long and fe- 
taceous; the firft anal fin has twenty-feven, and the 


laft twenty-one rays. “The back is of a light olive - 


colour; the fides are finely tinged with gold; the 
belly is white; the tail is black; and the anal fins 
are dufky, edged with lively white. 

BIBIO. The wine-fly, a very fimall infect found 
frequently among empty wine-cafks. It is pro- 
duced from a {mall oblong red worm, very com- 
mon in the fediments of wine. 

BICAUDA. A fith of the xiphias or fword- 
fifh kind, about five feet long, and a foot and a half 
proad at the breaft, tapering eradually towards the 
tail. It is covered with a thick rough fkin; and 
has feveral fhort bony prickles on it’s back and 
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fides, which are of a brown colour: the belly is 
white; and the fins are all of a brownith grey, the 
back one being adorned with feveral beautiful 
black fpots. 

The name of this fifth is derived from Bis, 
Double; and Caudia, a Tail: and is efteemed very 
palatable food. 

BIDET. ‘A.nag, or little horfe. 

BIGGEL. A quadruped nearly about the co- 
lour and magnitude of a rein-deer; and, according 
to Mandelfloe, is a n@ive of the EaftIndies. It’s 
head is like that of a horfe; it’s mane is like an 
afs’s; it has black cloven-feet; and is furnifhed with 
two horns. 

BIL. A name given by fome naturalifts to a 
particular fpecies of cod-fifh. 

BILLARD. An Engliff’ name for the young 
of the coal-fifh, or rowling pollack, up to a certain 
fize; as the cod, to a certain magnitude, is called 
a codling. 

BIOTA. A name by which Dr. Hill expreffes 
the polype. This creature is of a cylindric, but 
variable figure; and the tentacula are arranged in 
a fingle feries round the aperture of the mouth, at 
the extremity of the body. 

Linnzus gives this animal the name of hydra, 
probably from the reproduétion, or repullulation, 
of it’s parts when cut off; and the name Biota feems 
likewife applicable on the fame account. There 
are fevéral fpecies of the Biota. 

BIRD. The characters of this clafs of animals 
are, that their bodies are covered with feathers; 
that each of them is furnifhed with two legs and 
two wings, and a hard bony bill; and that the fe- 
males are oviparous. 

This beautiful race of animals feems formed to 
embellith our forefts, to amufe us in our walks, and 
to exclude folitude from our moft fhady retire- 
ments. From them man has nothing to fear; 
their pleafures, their defires, and even their animo- 
fities, ferve only to enliven the general picture of 
nature, and to cheer the penfive and contemplative 
mind. 

Every part of nature is furnifhed with it’s pro-- 
per inhabitants: the woods, the waters, and the 
depths of the earth, have their refpective tenants; 
while the paffive air, and thofe tracts of feeming 
fpace too elevated for man to afcend, are traverfed 
by multitudes of the moft beautiful feathered be- 
ings. ‘Though all ranks and orders of animals 
feem adapted for their deftined fituations, none are 
more apparently fo than birds; they fhare the ve- 
getable {poils of the earth in common with the qua- 
drupeds; to compenfate their want of ftrength, 
they are fupplied with fwiftnefs; and, in order to 
avoid thofe enemies which Providence has not fit+ 
ted them to oppofe, they are endowed with the fa- 
culty of afcending into the air. Birds, indeed, 
feem entirely formed for a life of efcape, every 
part of their anatomy being calculated for fwiftnefs; 
and, as they are defigned to foar on high, all their 
parts are proporticnably light. ; 

Though, in the feale of nature, it muft be admit- 
ted that Birds are inferior to quadrupeds, as being 
lefs imitative of human endowments; they certainly 
furpafs fifhes and infeéts, not only with refpeét to 
the ftructure of their bodies, but in their fuperior 
fagacity. ey 

Of man, the moft perfect animal, there are but 
a very few fpecies, and the difcriminations between 
them are not ftrongly marked; of quadrupeds, the- 
kinds are more numerous; Birds are more various 


{till ; 
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ftill; and fifhes yet more; but infects afford fo 
very great avariety, that they elude the refearches 
of the moft inquifitive naturalifts. Quadrupeds 
are obferved to bear fome diftant refemblance, in 
their internal ftructure, to man; but that of Birds 
is entirely diffimilar: formed chiefly to inhabit the 
empty regions of air, all their parts are fuited to 
that purpofe; the fhape of their bodies, which is 
fharp before, in order to facilitate their paflage 
through the yielding element, rifes by a gradual 
fwell, and falls off in expanfive tails, which ferve 
to keep them buoyant while their fore-parts are 
cleaving the air. They have been, for this reafon, 
not unaptly compared to a veffel making it’s way 
through the water; the trunk of the body of the 
animal anfwering to the hold, the head to the prow, 
the tail to the rudder, and the wings to the oars. 
The external formation of Birds affords matter 
for our admiration: particularly the pofition of their 
feathers, which generally tend backwards; and 
thus, by lying one way, and over each other in an 
exact and regular order, anfwer the threefold pur- 
pofe of warmth, fpeed, and fecurity. Thofe parts 
of the feathers next their bodies are furnifhed with 
a warm and foft down; while the external ones are 
arrayed with double beards in two ranks, longer at 
one end thari at the other: thefe beards confift of 
rows of little thin laminz, difpofed and inferted in 
fines, as perfect and regular as if their extremities 
had been cut off by the moft curious artift. But, 
left thefe feathers fhould receive any injury from 
their violent attrition againft the air, or imbibe the 
moifture of the atmofphere, Birds are furnifhed 
with glands behind, containing proper quantities 
of oil, which they occafionally prefs out with their 
bills, and fpread over all thofe feathers which re- 
quire fmoothing: thefe glands, which are fituated 
on their rumps, are furnifhed with apertures, round 
which grow finall tufts of feathers fomewhat like 
painters pencils. Such poultry, however, as live 
‘principally under cover, and feldom expand their 
wings in flight, have a fmaller quantity of this fluid 
than thofe which frequent the open air; the fea- 
thers of a hen, for inftance, are pervious: to every 
fhower; but thofe of a fwan, a goofe,.a duck, or 
a moor-hen,. as well as all fuch Birds as nature has 
directed to an aquatic life, are dreffed with oil 
from the very firft day of their leaving their fhells.; 
and thus: their ftocks of fluid are proportioned to 
the neceflary degrees of confumption. Their flefh, 
indeed, contraéts a flavour from it, which in fome 
is fo very rancid as to be totally unfit for food; 
but if their flefh is injured by it, their feathers are 
improved, and made more valuable for all the 
domeftic purpofes. to which they are ufually ap- 
lied. 
F The feathers with which Birds are cloathed are 
equally worthy of admiration: the fhaft of each is 
formed proportionably ftrong, but hollow below, 
in order to contribute to it’s lightnefs; and is filled 
above with pith, to afford nourifhment to the beard 
fpringing from the fhaft of the feather on either fide. 
Thefe feathers, with refpec to their lengths and 
ftrength, are generally fo placed, as that the largeft 
and ftrongeft may have the greateft fhare of duty 
in flight. Nor is the vane, or beard, of the fea- 
ther, formed with lefs wifdom or art: it does not 
confift of one continued membrane, becaufe, if that 
were broken, it could not eafily-be repaired; but is 
compofed of many layers, fomewhat refembling 
feathers, and lying againft each other in clofe con- 
jun@tion, Towards the fhaft of the feather, thefe 
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layers are broad, and of a femicircular form, for the 
purpofe of adding to their ftrength, as weil as to 


keep them clofer to each other when in aé&ticn. 


They, however, grow flender and taper toward the 
exterior edge of the vane, for the purpofe of con- 
tributing to their lightnefs. On their inferior Gdes, 
they are thin and fmooth; but their -upper ex~ 
ternal edges are parted into two hairy margins, hav— 
ing a different fort of hair on each fide, broad at 
the bottom, and flender and bearded above. By 
this mechanifm, the hooked beards of one layer 
always lie near the ftraight beards of the fucceeding 
one, and by that means lock and hold each other. 

The wings of thofe Birds which fly are ufually 
placed at thofe parts of their bodies which ferve to 
poife and fupport them in the air: they anfwer to 
the fore-legs in quadrupeds; and at their extre- 
mities they have a finger like an appendix, ufually 
called the baftard-wing. This auxiliary inftrument 
of flight is likewife furnifhed with quills, which 
differ from the common feathers only in the large- 
nefs of their fize, and their fpringing from the deep- 
er part of the fkin, their fhafts lying almoit clof 
to the bone: the beards of thefe quills are broad 
on one fide, but more narrow on the other; and 
both contribute to the progreffive motion of the 
Birds, and the clofenefs of their wings. 

All Birds are furnifhed with two very ftrong 
pectoral mufcles on each fide of their breaft-bones. 
In quadrupeds, as well as in men, the pectoral 
mufcles are. trifling in comparifon with thofe of 
Birds. In the former, the mufcles of the thighs, 
and the hinder-parts of the body, are by far the 
ftrongeft : but, in Birds, it is far otherwife; the pec- 
toral mufcles which give motion to their wings, or 
arms, are amazingly ftrong; while thofe of thei 
thighs are weak and flender.. By means of thefe, 
a Bird can move it’s wings witha degree of ftrenoth 
which is almoft incredible: the flap of a fwan’s 
wing would break the leg of a man; and a fimilar 
blow from an eagle has been known to occafion in- 
{tant death.. Such, confequently, 1s the farce of the 
wing, and fuch it’s lightnefs, as to be mimitable by 
human art: and as no machines which human {kilt 
can contrive are capable of imparting fo great 
power to fo light an apparatus, the art of fying 
with artificial wings, fo often and fo fruitlefsly 
fought after, appears to be totally unattainable. 

In all Birds, nocturnal ones excepted, their heads, 
in proportion to their bodies, are fmaller than thofe 
of quadrupeds, that they may with greater facility 
divide the air in the aét of flying, as well as prepare 
a more eafy paffage for their bodies. Their eyes 
alfo are more flat and depreffed than thofe of 
quadrupeds ; and their pupils are encompafied by 
{mall plates of bone under the exterior coats of the 
organs of fight, in order to ftrengthen and defend 
them from injuries. Birds have alfo a kind of fkins, 
called the nictitating membranes, with which they 
can cover their eyes at pleafure, as-with a veil, 
though their eye-lids continue open: thefe mem. 
branes originate from the greater or more obtule 
angles of their eyes; and probably ferve to wipe, 
cleanfe, and moiften their furfaces. 

The eyes of Birds are admirably adapted to vi- 
fion, by a particular expanfion of their optic nerves, 
which renders the impreffion of external objects 
more vivid and diftinct. From this peculiar con- 
formation, it appears that the faculty of fight in 
Birds is infinitely fuperior to that of other animals ; 
and, indeed, is indifpenfably neceflary to their fup- 
port and fecurity. Were the eye lefs perfect, the 
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Bird, from the rapidity of it’s motion, would pro- 
bably ftrike againft almoft every object in it’s way; 
as well as be totally incapable of difcerning it’s 
proper food when foaring in it’s own element. 
Thus the kite, though at an aftonifhing height 
from it’s prey, darts on it with the moft unerring 
aim; and the hawk defcries the lark at a diftance 
far beyond the reach of the human eye. 

Ali Birds are deftitute of external ears, being 
only furnifhed with holes for the purpofe of convey- 
ing found to their auditory ducts. The horned 
owl, indeed, and a few other Birds, feem to have 
external ears; but this appearance is occafioned by 
the projection of fome feathers beyond the reft on 
each fide of their heads. It is probable, how- 
ever, that thofe feathers which encompafs the ear- 
holes of Birds fupply the defects of their exterior 
ears, fo far as they are inftrumental in tranfmitting 
various founds to their internal fenfories; and the 
extreme delicacy and fenfibility of their organs are 
eafily proved by the facility with which fome Birds 
learn mufical notes, as well as by the great exact- 
nefs of their pronunciation of words. 

The olfactory nerves in the generality of Birds 
appear equally curious: fome of the feathered tribes 
{cent their prey at a vaft diftance; and others, 
by the fenfe of {melling, avoid their infidious pur- 
fuers. In decoys for catching ducks, thofe who 
attend on that bufinefs always keep pieces of turf 
burning near their mouths, on which they con- 
ftantly breathe, left the fowls fhould fmell them, 
and confequently avoid their lures. The univer- 
fality of this practice puts the propriety of it be- 
yond a doubt; and proves the extreme delicacy in 
the olfactory fenfation with which this fpecies at 
leaft of the winged creation is endowed. 

The legs and feet of Birds are lightly conftruét- 
ed, for their eafier tranfportation through the air. 
The toes of thofe which are calculated for fwim- 
ming in the water are webbed; but, in other Birds, 
they are disjoined, the better to enable them to re- 
tain objects, or cling to the branches of trees with 
fecurity. Such Birds as are furnifhed with long 
legs have alfo long necks, as they would otherwite 
be incapable of picking up their food: fwans and 
gecte, however, whofe necks are extremely long, 

"have very fhort legs; and are for that reafon bet- 
ter adapted for fwimming than walking. Thus 
every external part appears fitted to the life and 
fituation of the animal. Nor are the inward parts, 
though not immediately appropriated to flight, 
lefs neceffary to fafety: the bones of every part of 
the body are extremely thin and light, and all the 
mufcles very flight and feeble, except thofe which 
afford motion to the wings; while the tail ferves 
to counterbalance the head and neck, to guide the 
animal’s flight like a rudder, and to affift it in it’s 
afcent and defcent. 

If we minutely examine the internal parts of 
Birds, we fhall find the fame wonderful confor- 
mation fitting them for living in air, and increaf- 
ing the furface by diminifhing the folidity. Their 
lungs adhere to the fides of their ribs and backs; 

put the extremities of the branches of their wind- 
pipes open into them; while thefe have a com- 
munication with the cavities of their bellies, and 
convey the air drawn in by breathing into cer- 
tain receptacles refembling bladders, extending 
the whole length of their bodies. Nor are thefe 
openings obfcure, and difficult to be difcerned ; 
for a probe thruft into the lungs of a fowl will 
eafily find a paffage into the belly; and air 
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blown into the wind-pipe will be feen to diitend 
the animal’s body. In quadrupeds, this paflage 
is intercepted by the midriff; but, in fowls, the 
communication is obvious, and confequently they 
with much greater facility take long and large in- 
{piration. Sometimes alfo the wind-pipe makes 
many convolutions within the body of the Bird, 
and it is then called the labyrinth; but of what ufe 
thefe turnings or windings are to particular Birds, 
neither naturalifts nor anatomifts have hitherto been 
able to develope. This difference of the wind- 
pipe is often found in Birds that, to all appearance 
at leaft, are of the fame fpecies: thus, in the 
tame fwan, the wind-pipe makes but a ftraight 
paffage into the lungs; while, in the wild fwan, 
it pierces through the breaft-bone, and has feveral 
turnings before it comes out again and proceeds to 
enter the lungs. Thefe convolutions, however, are 
not inftrumental in forming the voice of the Bird; 
fince thofe fowls which are deftitute of them are 
neverthelefs vocal. We cannottherefore aicertain 
from whence fome Birds derive the loud and va- 
rious modulations in their warblings: but we may 
venture to affert, that fowls, in proportion to their 
bulk, have louder voices than animals of any other 
kind; for the fcreaming of a peacock is as loud as 
the bellowing of an ox. 

Though all Birds, properly {peaking, have but 
one {tomach, it is, however, very unlike in diffe- 
rent kinds. In all the rapacious tribes the ftomach 
is peculiarly formed: the cefophagus, or gullet, 
in them, is found to be replete with glandulous 
bodies, which ferve to dilate and macerate their 
food as it paffes into their ftomachs, which are al- 
ways very large in proportion to the fizes of the 
Birds, and are generally enveloped in fat, in order 
to increafe their warmth, and affift their digeftive 
powers. ‘The inteftines of frugivorous Birds are 
differently formed from thofe of the rapacious 
kinds: the gullet, in them, dilates juft above the 
breaft-bone, and forms itfelf into a pouch or bag, 
called the crop, which is rep'ete with falivary glands, 
ferving to foften and moiften the food which it 
contains; andthefe elands are furnifhed with longi- 
tudinal openings, which emit a whitifh and vifcous 
fubftance. The dry food of the Birds, after being 
macerated for a convenient time, paffes into their 
bellies; where, inftead of a foft, moift fluid, as 
in the rapacious kinds, it 1s macerated between 
two pairs of mufcles, commonly called the gizzard, 
internally covered with ftony ridgy coats, and al- 
moft cartilaginous: thefe coats, rubbing againft 
each other, are capable of bruifing and attenuating 
the hardeft fubftances, their action being fimilar ta 
that of the grinding-teeth in man and other animals. 
Thus the organs of digeftion in Birds are im aman- 
ner reverfed. Beafts grind their food with their 
teeth; after which it paffes into their f{tomachs, where 
it is foftened and digefted: on the contrary, Birds 
firft macerate and foften it in their crops, and then 
it is ground or comminuted in their ftomachs or 
gizzards. Birds are alfo careful to pick up fand, 
gravel, and other hard fubftances; not to grind 
their food, as has been fuppofed, but to prevent 
the too violent aétion of the coats of the {tomach 
againft each other. 

Many fpecies of Birds are provided with two 
appendices, or blind guts, which in quadrupeds 
are always found fingle. Among fuch Birds as 
are thus fupplied, are all carnivorous fowls: and 
all Birds of the fparrow kind have very fmall and 
fhort ones ; while water-fowl, and Birds of the 
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poultry kind, have the longeft of all. There is 
ftill another appendage, refembling a fmall worm, 
obfervable in the inteftines of Birds; but which is 
nothing more than the remainder of that paflage by 
which the yolk was conveyed into the guts of the 
young chicken, while yet in the egg, and under 
incubation. ‘The outlet of that duct which con- 
veys the bile into the inteftines, is in moft Birds 
a great way diftant from the ftomach; which cir- 
cumftance may probably arife from the danger 
there would be of the bile’s regurgitating into the 
ftomach during theif various rapid motions. 
Though Birds are deftitute of urinary bladders, 
they have large kidneys and ureters by which this 
fecretion is made, and carried away by one com- 
mon canal. ‘ Birds,’ fays a celebrated anatomift, 
* as well as ferpents, which have fpongy lungs, 
' void but little water, becaufe they drink but little: 
they therefore have no need of bladders; but their 
urine diftils down into the common canals de- 
fioned for the reception of the other excrements of 
their bodies.” From this fimple conformation of 
thefe animals, 1t fhould feem that they were ob- 
* noxious to few difeafes; and, in fact, it 1s fo: there 
is one, however, to which they are fubject, and from 
which quadrupeds are in a great meafure exempted, 
namely, their molting; for all Birds annually change 
their old coverings for new ones. During the 
molting feafon, they always appear difordered : 
thofe moft remarkable for their fiercenefs, at that 
time lofe all their ipirit; and fuch as are of weakly 
conftitutions often expire under this natural dif- 
temper. No feeding can then maintain their wonted 
ftreneth: they ceafe to breed; and that nourifh- 
ment which at other times would go to the pro- 
duction of their young, is then wholly abforbed by 
the growing plumage. Thofe perfons, however, 
who have the management of finging Birds, adopt 
the following method of accelerating this molting- 
time: they inciofe the Birds in dark cages, where 
they keep the exceflively warm, and thereby 
throw the poor little animals into an artificial fe- 


ver; this practice haftens the molt; their old fea-, 


thers exper:cnce a premature death, and new ones 
fhoot forth more brilliant and beautiful than the 
former. This method is fuppofed to improve the 
finging of the Birds, as well as to increafe their 
vivacity; but fcarcely one Bird in three furvives 
the dangerous experiment. Nature, unaffifted by 
art, performs the operation of molting in the fol- 
lowing manner: the quillor feather, when firft pro- 
truded from the fkin of the Bird, and arrived at 
it’s full fize, increafes in hardnefs as it does in age, 
and receives a kind of periofteum, or fkin, round 
the fhaft, by which it feems attached: to the ani- 
mal. By degrees it’s fides, or quill part, thickens, 
but it’s whole diameter fhrinks and decreafes. 
Thus, by the thickening of it’s fides, all nourifh- 
ment from the body becomes more fparing;: and, 
‘by the decreafe of it’s diameter, it becomes more 
- loofely fixed in it’s focket, till at length it drops 
out. In the mean time, the rudiments of an inci- 
pient quill are beginning below, and the fkin 
forms itfelf into a little bag, which is fed from the 
‘body by a fmall vein and artery, and which every 
day increafes in fize till itis protruded. While 
the one end vegetates into the beard or vane of the 
feather, that part attached to the fkin {till remains 
foft, and receives a conftant fupply of nourifh- 
ment, which is diffufed through the body of the 
quill by that extremely light fubftance which we 


find in it’s bofs or hollow: this fubftance, which 
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as yet feems deftitute of a name, fupplies the orow-= 
ing quill with it’s proper nourifhment in the fame 
manner as the umbilical artery does an infant in 
the womb. When, however, the quill is come to 
it’s full growth, the vein and artery become lefs 
and lefs, till the little opening by which they com- 
municate with the quill becomes wholly obliterated; 
and the quill, thus deprived of nourifhment, con- 
tinues in it’s focket for fome months, till at laft it 
fhrinks, and leaves room for a repetition of the 
fame procefs of nature. 

The molting feafon, with refpect to the genera- 
lity of Birds, begins about the end of fummer, and 
lafts till the middle of autumn; and many of the 
animals ftruggle with this malady throughout the 
winter alfo. Nature, however, has kindly or- 
dained that, at a time when the feweft provifions 
are to be found, the appetites of Birds fhould be 
the leaft craving. At the beginning of fpring, 
when their food becomes plentiful, the,ftrength 
and vigour of thefe animals return; and the boun- 
ty of Providence, together with the mildnefs of 
the feafon, incites them to mutual affection: their 
vital fpirits alfo, which were in a great degree 
locked up during the winter, now begin to ex4 
pand. Thofe warblings which had long been 
hufhed, begin to gladden the fields; and every 
grove and every buth refounds with the melodious 
concert. But this delightful harmony of the grove, 
fo much admired by man, is by no means intended 
folely for his amufement: it is ufually the call of 
the male to the female; his efforts to foothe her 
during the times of incubation; or a controverfy 
between two males for the affection of fome com- 
mon favourite. 

At the approach of fpring, Birds begin to pair, 
and to provide for the fupport of their future pro- 
geny; and the loudeft notes, on fuch eccafions, gene- 
rally proceed from the tuneful throats of the males, 
while the females exprefs their confent in fhort in- 
terrupted tw.tterings. The compacts then entered 
into between the two fexes, are, for the feafon at 
leaft, faithfully obferved: but many Birds live toge- 
ther for years, with inviolable fidelity; and when 
one of them pays the debt of nature, the other does 
not long furvive the lofs. We muft not, how- 
ever, expect to find this ftedfaft attachment very 
prevalent among the poultry in our yards, where 
their freedom is abridged, and their manners are 
contaminated by flavery: rather let us look for it 
in the fields and the forefts, where nature retains 
her unadulterated fimplicity; where the number 
of males is generally equal to that of the fe- 
males; and where every little gnimal feems no lefs 
pleafed with it’s progeny, than ded to it’s 
Were it poMible, indeed, to compare the 
fenfations of irrational animals, the male of all wild 
Birds feems to fhare an equal pleafure with the fe- 
male in their young brood; and all his foothing 
melodies feem only direéted to that important pe- 
riod. when they are both to become parents, and ta 
nourifh their common progeny: and, on the ar- 
rival of that feafon, they both feem tranfported. 
with joy; every little a€tion witneffing their pride, 
their importance, and their parental folicitude. 

The bufinefs of fecundation being performed, 
the female begins to lay her eggs. Such cf them 
only as have been impregnated by the maie -be- 
come prolific; while thofe which have been other- 
wife produced continue fterile, and foon become 
addled through incubation. Previous, however, 


to laying, a neft is prepared; the building of which 
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is performed with no fmall degree of affiduity and 
apparent defign. Some naturalifts have afferted, 
that Birds of one kind always conftruct their nefts 
in the fame manner, and of the like materials; not- 
withftanding which, it is certain that they vary as 
the materials, places, or climates, differ. “The 
red-breaft, for inftance, in fome parts of England, 
builds it’s neft of oak-leaves; and, in other parts, 
with mofs and hair. Some Birds, which in this 
ifland form very warm nefts, are very indifferent 
about that circumftance in the tropical climates, 
where the natural heat of the weather promotes in- 
cubation. In general, however, every {pecies of 
Birds has a peculiar kind of architecture, adapted 
either to the number of eggs, the climate, or the 
heat of the bodies of the refpective animals. 
Where the eggs are numerous, it is then neceflary 
that the neft fhould be warm, in order that the ani- 
mal heat may be equally diffufed to all. Thus, 
the wren, as well as all the other fmall Birds which 
have many eggs, require very warm nefts: on the 
contrary, the plover, the eagle, and the crow, which 
have but few eges, are not fo folicitous in this re- 
fpect, their bodies being fufficiently large to cover 
the fmall number on which they fit. 

The difference of climate fometimes occafions 
vatt alterations in the conftruction of the nefts of 
Birds. Some water-fow], which build very flovenly 
nefts with us, in the more frigid regions of the 
north are very particular in their ftructure: for 
they there take every precaution to keep them 
warm; and fome of them even ftrip the down from 
their own breafts, for the purpofe of lining their 
nefts with greater fecurity. In general, however, 
all Birds, when hatching, refort to thofe climates 
and places where their food is found in the great- 
eft plenty. Aquatic Birds, as well as the largeft of 
the land kinds, felect fuch fituations as are moft re- 
mote from man; their food, in general, being diffe- 
rent from that whichis cultivated by human labour, 
Some Birds, which regard the ferpent as their dead- 
lieft foe, build their nefts depending from fmall 
boughs, and. form their entrances from below; 
thereby equally fecuring them from the ferpent 
and the monkey tribes: but fmall Birds, which 
feed upon fruits and corn, make ufe of every pre- 
caution to conceal their nefts from man; while the 
great Birds, remote from human fociety, employ 
every art to render theirs inacceffible to wild beafts 
or vermin. 

While the female is hatching, nothing can ex- 
ceed her patience ; neither the calls of hunger, nor 
the near approach of danger, being capable of 
‘driving her from her neft. ‘Though fat when fhe 
begins to fit, before the time of incubation is ex- 
‘pired, fhe is ufually reduced almoft to fkin and 
bone. Ravens and crows, while their females are 
fitting, take care to fupply them with food: but 
this is not the practice of moft of the fmaller Birds; 
the males of which, during the whole time, fit 
upon fome neighbouring tree, and foothe the fe- 
males with their fongs; frequently taking their 
places when they are weary, and continuing on 
the eggs till their return. Sometimes, indeed, 
the eggs acquire too great a degree of heat; and, 
in that cafe, the females remove from them, in 
order to allow them time -to cool a little; but af- 
terwards return with pleafure and perfeverance to 
refume their tafk. 

Such is the power of inftinét in animals of this 
clafs, that they appear to be driven, as it were, 
' from one appetite to another, and continue almoft 
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pafive under it’s influericé. We cahnot apply 
reafon to fuch a paffion, fince the firft ditates of 
that principle would be felf-prefervation; ‘Take 
a brute,’ fays Mr. Addifon, ‘ out of his inftiné, 
and you will find him wholly deprived of under- 
ftanding. With what caution,’ continues he, 
* does the hen provide herfelf a neft in places un- 
frequented, and free from noife and difturbance! 
When fhe has laid her eggs in fuch a manner that 
fhe cannot cover them, what care does fhe take 
in turning them frequently, that all parts may par- 
take of the genial warmth! When the leaves 
them, in order to provide for her neceffary fulte- 
nance, how punctually does fhe return before they 
have had time to.cool, and become incapable of 
producing an animal! In the fummer, you fee 
her giving herfelf greater freedoms, and quitting 
her care for above two hours together; but in win- 
ter, when the rigour of the feafon would chill the 
principles of life, and deftroy the young one; fhe 
grows more affiduous in her attendance, and ftays 
away but half the time. When the. birth aps 
proaches, with how much nicety and attention does 
fhe help the chick to break the prifon! not to take 
notice of her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it with proper nourifhment, 
and teaching it to help itfelf; nor to mention her 
forfaking the neft, if, after the ufual time ofreckon- 
ing, the young one does not make it’s appearance. 
A chymical operation could not be followed with 
greater art or diligence, than is feen in the hatching 
of a chick, though there are many Birds which 
fhew an infinitely greater fagacity: yet, at the fame 
time, the hen, which has all this feeming inge- 
nuity, confidered in other refpeéts, is without the 
leaft glimmerings of thought or common fenfei 
fhe miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits 
upon it in the fame manner; fhe is infenfible of any 
increafe or diminution in the number of thofe fhe 
lays; fhe does not diftinguifh between her own and 
thofe of another fpecies; and, when the birth ap- 
pears, though of ever fo different a kind, will che- 
rifh it for her own. A hen, followed by a brood 
of ducks, will {tand affrighted at the edge of apond, 
trembling for the fate of her young, which fhe fees 
venturing into fo dangerous an element. As the 
different principles which actuate thefe different 
animals cannot be termed reafon, fo, when we call 
it inftinét, we mean fomething of which we have no 
knowledge. It appears to me the immediate di- 
rection of Providence; and fuch an operation of 
the Supreme Being, as that which determines all 
the portions of matter to their proper centres.’ 

Indeed, the production of their young feems te 
be the great aera of felicity in animals of this claf. 
At-that time, nothing can exceed their induftry and 
{pirit; the moft timid becoming courageous in the 
defence of their young: while thofe of the rapa- 
cious kind are at that feafon uncommonly fierce 
and active ; they haften with their prey, yet throb- 
bing with life, to their nefts, and early initiate their 
young to fcenes of flaughter and cruelty. Nor 
are thofe of a milder nature lefs bufily employed: 
the little Birds then difcontinue their finging, be- 
ing engaged in the more important purfuits of 
common fubfiftence. 

While the young continue in the neft, the old 
ones provide them with a proper fupply of food ; 
and, that no individual may be overlooked, each 
is ferved in it’s turn. If they perceive that man 
has been bufy with their neft, or has handled their 
little ones, they abandon the place by night, and 
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rovide their brood a more fecure retreat. When 
the whole family, are fully plumed, and capable 
of avoiding. danger, they are led forth in fine 
weather, and taught the art of providing for’their 
own fubfiftence, by being conduéted to thofe places 
where their food is moft likely to be found: they 
are alfo at the fame time inftructed in the method 
of picking it up, and carrying it away; and are 
then re-conduéted to the neft, where they continue 
a day or two longer. At length, when they are 
fully qualified to fhift for themfelves, the old ones 
again take them abroad; and, after leading them 
to the accuftomed places, leave them to fhift for 
themfelves; and all connection ceafes. 

Thofe Birds which are hatched earlieft in the 
feafon are the ftrongeft and moft vigorous; while 
fuch as have been delayed till the middle of 
fummer are more tender and feeble, and fome- 
times incapable of fuftaining the rigours of the en- 
fuing winter. The very Birds themfelves feem 
to be fo fenfible of this difference, that they en- 
deavour to breed early in the fpring; but, if their 
endeavours are obftruéted, by having their nefts 
tobbed, or by any other accident, they ftill perfe- 
vere in their efforts for a progeny; and it fome- 
times happens that they are retarded by a variety 
of accidents even to the middle of winter.. What 
number of eggs a Bird is capable of laying in one 
feafon, has never yet been afcertained ; but it 1s 
certain that fuch as would have laid but two or 
three at the moft, if their nefts be robbed, or their 
eggs ftolen, will lay above ten ortwelve. A com- 
mon hen, if properly fed, will lay upwards of a 
hundred from the beginning of fpring to the lat- 
ter end of autumn. In general, however, it is ob- 
ferved, that the fmalleft and weakeft tribes are the 
moft prolific; while the ftrong and the rapacious 
are abridged by fterility. Thus, fuch kinds as 
are eafily deftroyed, are as eafily repaired; and Na- 
ture, where fhe denies the power of refiftance, ge- 
nerally compenfates the defect by beftowing ex- 
traordinary fertility. 

Birds in general, though naturally timid, are 
feldom frightened away from their ufual haunts: 
they are perfectly formed for a wandering life, and 
fupplied with powers to fatisfy all their appetites. 
But, though they are fo well qualified for changing 
their retreats with eafe and rapidity, moft of them 
remain contented in thole diftricts in which they 
have been bred, feldom exerting their powers in 
proportion to their endowments. The rook, if 
undifturbed, will never defert it’s native grove; the 
blackbirddoes not often relinquifh it’s ufual haunts; 
and the red-breaft, though feemingly mild, claims 
a certain diftri€t, from whence it feldom moves, 
but drives from thence every intruder of it’s own 
fpecies without pity or remorfe. 

Tunger, climate, and fear, are to Birds the chief 
incentives to migration; and from one or other 
of thefe powerful motives, thofe which are called 
Birds of paffage annually forfake us for fome time, 
and afterwards make their regular and expected 
returns. Though nothing, perhaps, has excited the 
curiofity of mankind more than thefe annual mi- 
erations, few fubjects continue fo much enveloped 
in uncertainty. The caufe of their retreat from 
fome of our European iflands is generally fuppofed 
to originate either from a {carcity of food at cer- 
tain feafons, the alterations of the climate, or the 
want of a fecure afylum from the perfecution of 
man during the time of incubation and foftering 
their young. Thus, in Sweden, at the approach 
of winter, the ftarling, no lenger finding fubfift- 
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ence in that kingdom; defcends annually into Gers 
many; and the hen-chaffinches of the fame coun- 
try are obferved to fly through Holland in large 
flocks about the beginning of autumn, in order 
to pafs their winters in a milder climate. 

Some Birds are known to undertake journies, 
the length and fatigues of which would intimidate 
human perfeverance. In fpring, the quails for- 
fake the burning heats of Africa for the milder 


fun-beams of Europe; and, after continuing with 
us during the fummer, wing their way back to en- 


Joy the temperate air of Egypt, as foon as it be+ 


gins to be delightful. Thefe peregrinations ap- 
pear to be concerted fome days previous to their 
departure: multitudes of them affemble in fome 
open place; and, by a kind of chattering, feem 
to fettle the method of procedure. Their plan 
of operations being determined on, they all take 
flight together; and often appear hovering in fuch 
prodigious numbers over the fea, that to mariners 
they appear like a cloud refting on the horizon, 
The boldeft, ftrongeft, and by far the greateft num- 
ber, carry their plan into execution: but others of 
their company grow weary by the way ; and, quite 
exhaufted by the fatigues of their flight, drop into 
the fea, and fometimes even on the decks of 
fhips. 

Among the amazing number of water-fowl 
which frequent our coafts, it is curious to reflec& 
how few are known to breed on them. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they cannot quit this country 
merely for the want of food; though to obtain a 
more fecure retreat may perhaps be their. chief 
motive. T’his country is probably now too popu- 
lous for Birds fo fhy and timid: when it was lefs 
cultivated, and contained extenfive traéts of woods 


-and marfhes, many fpecies of Birds which now mi- 


grate, remained with us throughout the year. The 
great heron and the crane, which have long for- 
faken this country, in former times bred familiarly 
in our marfhes, feemed to animate our fens, and, 
like the generality of cloven-foorted aquatic fowls, 
built their nefts on the ground. They had then but 
little to dread: the furrounding marfhes proteét- 
ed them from all carnivorous quadrupeds, and 
their own ftrength from Birds of prey; but, in 
proportion as agriculture increafed, they were more 
and more difturbed by the intrufions of man; and 
were at length obliged to feek other retreats, where 
they might live more remote from dangers and 
alarms. 

Though the tribes of the duck kind are very nu- 
merous, we know of no more than five which breed 
in this country; namely, the tame fwan, the tame 
goofe, the fheldrake, the eider-duck, and the wild 
duck: the reft unite with that amazine quantity of 
wild fowl which inhabit the dreary lakes and de- 
farts of Lapland, where they perform, in undif- 
turbed fecurity, the duties of incubation and nutri_ 
tion. There are, indeed, but few of this kind which 
cannot be traced to the northern defarts; and to 
countries abounding with lakes, rivers, fwamps, and 
mountains covered with thick and gloomy forefts 
which afford the moft perfeét fafety to thefe naturally 
timid animals: from the thicknefs and extent of 
the woods in thofe regions, the ground continues: 
moift and penetrable during the fummer feafon: 
and the woodcock, fnipe, and other Birds with 
flender bills, can feed with convenience and eafe- 
while thofe which are web-footed find plenty of 
food from the numbers of infeéts which fwarm there 
in incredible numbers. It is not therefore afto- 
nifhing that amazing numbers of fowls fhould de- 
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fcend from thefe regions at the approach of winter; 
numbers to which the army of Xerxes was but 
comparatively fmall; and which Linnzus has ob- 
ferved, for eight whole days and nights fucceflive- 
ly, to cover the furface of the River Calix. 

Thefe fowls generally migrate from the north- 
ern countries in the month of September, and dif- 
perfe themfelves over all the fouthern parts of Eu-' 
rope. To obferve the order of their flight, is in- 
deed amufing: fometimes they range themfelves in 
a long line; and, at others, they march angularly, 
forming two lines which unite in the centre. The 
leader at the point feems to cleave the air, as if to 
facilitate the paflage of thofe which are to follow; 
and, when weary of this laborious ftation, retreats 
into one of the wings of the file, and is fucceeded by 
another pilot. About the beginning of October 
they make their firft appearance with us, circulat- 
ing round our fhores; and, when compelled by 
fevere froft, repairing to our lakes and rivers. 
Some, indeed, of the web-footed fowls, of hardier 
conftitutions than others, endure the rigours of 
the northern climates during the whole winter; 
but, when this feafon is uncommonly fevere, they 
are obliged to betake themfelves to more fouthern 
fkies; and at fuch periods only we are vifited by 
the diver, the wild fwan, and the fwallow-tailed 
fheldrake. 

That irrational animals fhould be able to perform 
fuchlong journies, and how they fhould know when 
and whither to dire& their courfes, has often afford- 
ed matter of contemplation to the curious: but the 
fame inftinct which governs all their other actions, 
certainly operates here alfo. Indeed, they rather 
follow the weather than the country; and, when 
they perceive the variations of the air in their fa- 
vour, they proceed in their journey till they difco - 
ver land to reft on. It can hardly be fuppofed that 
they retain any remembrance of that country in 
which they had fpent a former winter: nor Is it 
probable that they can difcern, from their height in 
the air, thofe regions to which they travel; fince, 
‘though they fhould afcend even for miles, the con- 
vexity of the globe muft interrupt their view. 

There is, however, a circumftance attending 
the migration of fwallows, which envelopes this 
fubje&t in great obfcurity. At the approach of 
winter in Europe, it is univerfally allowed that 
they are feen in amazing numbers migrating into 
other climes ; and that their return into this country 
is about the beginning of fummer: but it is equally 
true, that many of them continue here during the 
winter ina ftate of torpitude, making old walls, 
or the hollows of trees, the places of their retreat; 
and even finking in clufters to the bottoms of the 
deepeft lakes, where they repofe in perfect fecu- 
rity. 

It feems difficult, however, to account for the 
various methods which thefe animals make ufe of 
for eluding the feverities of winter. It has been 
fuppofed by fome, that their blood lofes it’s motion 
through the cold: but if Buffon, whois faid to have 
placed many ofthis tribe in an ice-houfe, found 
that the fame cold, by which their blood was con- 
gealed, was alfo fatal to their exiftence; it is doubt- 
ful whether there may not be a fpecies of them, 
though apparently like the reft, formed internally 
fo as to be fitted for a ftate of infenfibility during 
the winter in this country. Some naturalifts, in- 
deed, have fuggefted, that the fwallows which re- 
main thus. torpid may be only fuch as are either 
too weak, or were hatched too late, to join the ge- 
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neral convoy: yet on thefe laft Buffon tried his 
experiment, and they all died under the operation. 
But though fome Birds, by emigrating, make 
their habitations in different parts of the earth, al- 
moft every climate has fowls peculiar to itfelf. 
Thofe of the temperate zone are not very remark- 
able for the beauty of their plumage; but the 
fmaller kinds fully compenfate this defect by the 
melody of their voices. The Birds of the tor- 
rid zone are very bright and vivid in their colours, 
but they in general have either harfh and difagree- 
able voices, or are totally filent: the frigid zone, on 
the contrary, where the adjacent feas abound with 
fith, is ftocked with Birds of the aquatic kind, in 
much greater plenty than in Kurope; and thefe are 
generally either cloathed with warm coats of fea- 
thers, or haye large quantities of fat lying be- 
neath their fkins, which ferve to defend them from 
the rigours of the climate. In all countries, how- 
ever, Birds are longer lived than quadrupeds or 
infects of the fame climates. Even-the life of 
man is fhort when compared with the lives of fome 
Birds: it is faid that fwans have fometimes lived 
three hundred years, and that geefe have been often 
known to exceed fourfcore; while linnets, and other 
fmall Birds, feldom furvive fourteen or fifteen. 
Birds are in general lefs than quadrupeds; that 
is, the largeft of the one clafs is far fuperior in mag- 
nitude to the largeft of the other. The oftrich, 
which is the biggeft of the Bird tribe, bears no pro- 


portion tothe elephant; and the fmalleft humming- 


bird, the moft minute of the clafs, is confiderably 
lefs than the moufe. In thefe the extremities of 
nature are plainly difcernible: the oftrich, feem- 
ingly covered with hair, and incapable of flight, 
approaches the quadruped clafs; while the hum- 
ming-bird, which hardly exceeds the humble-bee 
in magnitude, and has a fluttering motion, feems 
nearly allied to the infect race. But thefe extre- 
mities are rather objeé&ts of human curiofity than 
utility: 1t is the middle order of Birds which man 
has taken under his protection, and which admini- 
{ters to his pleafures and his neceffities. Wild Birds 
are, for the moft part, of the fame magnitudes and 
fhapes; and {till retain ftrong marks of their ori- 
ginal nature. But it is far otherwife with do- 
meftic fowls: thefe, changing at the will of man, 
and according to the variety of climates to which 
they are configned, the food with which they are 
fupplied, and the purpofes for which they are em- 
ployed, vary in their colours, fhape, and magni- 
tude, as well as in the nature and tafte of their flefh. © 

That Birds are capable of receiving inftruction, 
is abundantly manifeft. A very furprizing inftance 
of this kind was feen a few years ago in London; 
where a Canary Bird was taught to pick up the 
letters of the alphabet, and {fo to arrange them at 
the word of command, as to fpell the name of any 
perfon in company; while the motions which on 
this occafion were given by the mafter, and obeyed 
by the little animal, eluded the difcernment of every 
fpectator. 

The remarkable docility of the hawk, the par- 
rot, the magpye, the bullfinch, and a variety of 
other Birds, can hardly have efcaped the notice of 
the moft fuperficial obfervers of nature. 

Birds are diftinguifhed either by their living on 
the land or in the water; and both claffes are eafily 
known by their legs and toes. The toes of ail 
land Birds are divided, without any membranes 
or webs between them; and their legs and feet 
ferve for the purpofes of running, grafping, and 
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climbing. The legs and feet of watet-fowls, on 
the contrary, are adapted either for wading in 
the water, or fwimming on it’s furface. The legs 
of thofe which wade are ufually long and naked; 
and the toes of thofe which fwim are webbed to- 
gether, as in the feet of a goofe; which ferve, like 
oars, to impel them forward With greater velocity. 
The formation of land and water fowls is, there- 
fore, as diftin& as their habits; and Nature herfelf, 
in methodizing animals of the feathered creation, 
feems to offer us this fimple diftribution. But, as 
the number of Birds already known amounts to near 
a thoufand, and new fpecies are daily adding to the 
catalogue, it 1s not fufficient to be able to diftin- 
euifh a land from a water fowl; we ought alfo to 
be capable of making a difcrimination between the 
different forts of Birds, and even the varieties in the 
fame kind, when they are prefented to our view. 

Linnzeus divides Birds in general into fix claffes; 
namely, the rapacious kind, the pye kind, the poul- 
try kind, the fparrow kind, the duck kind, and the 
crane kind; the various forts of land Birds being 
comprehended in the four firft, and thofe which 
belong to the liquid element in the two laft. 

Birds of the rapacious kind conftitute that clafs 
of carnivorous animals which live by rapine: they 
are diftinguifhed by their beaks, which are hooked, 
ftrong, and notched at the points; by their fhort 
mufcular legs, their ftrong toes, and their fharp 
and crooked talons; by the ftrength of their bo- 
cies, and the impurity of their flefh; by the nature 
of their food, and by the cruelty and ferocity of 
their manners. 

The beaks of Birds of the pye kind are diffe- 
rently formed frem thofe of the rapacious tribes, 
which in fome degree refemble a wedge, being fit- 
ted for the purpofe of cleaving: their legs are 
fhort and ftrong; their bodies are flender and im- 
pure; and their food is mifcellaneous. They 
breed in trees; and the females are fed by the 
males during the time of incubation. 

- The bills of Birds of the poultry kind are fome- 
what convex, for the purpofe of gathering their 
food; the upper parts of their beaks hang over the 
lower; their bodies are fat and mufcular; and their 
flefh is white and pure. ‘They live principally on 
grain, which is moiftened in their crops; they 
make very inartificial nefts on the ground; lay 
a great number of eggs; are f{trangers to connu- 
bial fidelity; and, uniike the other claffes of Birds, 
are promifcuous in their amours. 

All the beautiful and vocal claffes of Birds which 
adorn our fields and groves, are comprehended un- 
der the fparrow kind. Their bills refemble a for- 
ceps; their legs are formed for hopping along; 
and their bodies, which are tender, are pure in fuch 
as feed on grain, but impure in fuch as feed on in- 
feéts. They chiefly inhabit trees: many of them 
fhew abundance of defign in the ftructure of their 
nefts; and they are remarkable for their fidelity in 
the connubial compact. 

The bills of Birds of the duck kind, which are 
fmooth, covered with fkin, and nervous at the 
points, ferve as a kind of {trainers to their food. 
Their legs are fhort, their feet are formed for fwim- 
ming, and their toes are connected by membranes. 
They pafs the greateft part of their time in the wa- 
ter, but generally breed on land. 

The bills of Birds of the crane kind are form- 
ed for the purpofes of fearching and examining 
the bottoms of pools; their legs are long, and 
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adapted for wading; their toes are not webbed; 
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their thighs are half naked; their bodies are flen= 
der, and covered with thin fins; their tails are 
fhort; and their flefh is favoury. They live on 
animal food, and generally build their nefts on the 
ground. 

Such are Linnzus’s divifions of Birds; which, 
at firft fight, appear natural and comprehenfive: 
but he who, while attending to fuch arbitrary 
diftributions, fhould imagine he was making con- 
fiderable progrefs in the ftudy of natural hiftory, 
would find himfelf egregioufly miftaken; and, if 
he is inclined to enter deeply into the plan of this 
great naturalift, he will often find Birds the moft dif. 
fimilar in nature thrown together into the fame clafs: 
the unavoidable confequence of all attempts at ~ 
compleat fy{tematic arrangements of nature. 

BIRD or PARADISE. This moft beauti- 
ful bird belongs to the family of the pye kind; of 
which naturalifts have enumerated feveral {pecies, 
though we are indebted to the recent difcoveries of 
Sonnerat for fome of the moft elegant. Indeed, 
few birds have more puzzled and deceived the 
learned than the Bird of Paradife. Some have de- 
fcribed it as an inhabitant of the air, living only on 
the dew of heaven, and never refting on the earth; 
others, though they have acquiefced in the latter 
part of it’s hiftory, have neverthelefs allowed that it 
fubfifts on flying infects: and fome have even affert- 
ed that it has no legs; while others not only contend 
that it has very large and {trong ones, but abfolutes 
ly rank this animal among birds of prey. 

The amazing beauty of the plumage of this 
bird on the one hand, and the deformity of it’s 
legs on the other, feem to have given rife to the 
moft erroneous reports. The natives of the Mo- 
lucca Ifes; of which the Bird of Paradife is an in- 
habitant, perceiving the {trong inclination of Fu- 
ropeans for this beautiful bird, carefully cut off it’s 
legs before they brought it to market; and thus 
concealing it’s greateft deformity, they confidered 
themfelves as entitled to rife in their demands. 
One deceit led to another: the buyer, finding the 
bird without legs, naturally enquired after them; 
and the feller thought it his intereft to deny that 
ever had any. Thus far the Europeans were im- 
pofed on by others; but afterwards they impofed 
on themfelves. Seeing fo beautiful a bird defti- 
tute of legs, they concluded that it could only liv 
in air, where thofe members were unneceflary: the 
extraordinary fplender of it’s plumage affifted this. 
deception; and, as it poffeffed celeftial beauty, it 
was honoured with an imaginary celeftial refi- 
dence; and from this circumftance it’s name is de- 
rived, as well as the numerous fictitious reports 
which ignorance and defign have propagated con- 
cerning it, and which blind credulity has believed: 
Error, however, is fhort-lived; and time has difca- 
vered, that this bird has not only legs, but that 


they are very large and ftrong in proportion to its 


Credulity, when undeceived, runs into the 


fize. the 
eppofite extreme; and accordingly, very foon af- 
ter, this bird was branded with the charatter of be- 
ing extremely rapacious; and, from the amazing 
rapidity of it’s flight, was deemed qualified for ex- 
tenfive rapine. ; 

The Birds of Paradife, which exceed all others 
in the beauty, variety, and peculiar conftruétion of 
their plumage, affociate in large flocks in the de- 
lightful {picy woods and proves of their native 
iflands; and the inhabitants themfelves, who are 
not infenfible to their fuperior'charms, give them the 
name of God’s Birds... Frony the rapidity of their 
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fight, as well as from their being continually on 


the wing in purfuit of infects, their ufual prey, they 
‘are fometimes called the fwallows of Ternate. 
However, as the country where they breed is vi- 
fited with tempeftuous feafons, during which rains 
and thunders continually difturb the atmofphere, 
thefe Birds are feldom feen at fuch times; and it is 
fuppofed that they then migrate to countries where 
their food is to be found in greater abundance; for, 
like fwallows, they have their ftated periods of return. 

In the beginning of the month of Auguft, they 
~are feen flying together in great numbers; and, as 
the inhabitants of the Molucca Iles are inclined to 
believe, following their king, who is diftinguifhed 
from his fubjects by the beauty of his plumage, and 
that refpect and veneration which they are fuppofedto 
render him. In theevening they perch on the high- 
efts trees of the foreft; and particularly one which 
bears a red berry, on which they fometimes feed 
when they find a deficiency of more defirable fup- 
port. The natives, many of whom make a trade 
of killing and felling them to Europeans, gene- 
rally conceal themfelves in thofe trees to which 
the birds are known to refort; and, having furnifh- 
ed themfelves with arrows, exert their utmoft en- 
deavours to fhoot the king: this being effected, 
the greateft part of the flock become an ealy prey. 
When they have taken a number of thefe birds, 
the ufual method is to cut them, and cut off their 
legs; they then thruft hot irons into their bodies, 
the heat of which dries up all internal moifture; 
and, filling the cavities with falt and: fpices, carry 
them to the ufual reforts of Europeans. 

EBirp or Parapisz, Common. ‘This Bird is, 
in appearance, as large as a pigeon; but it’s body, 
in reality, is by no means bigger than that of the 
common thrufh. It’s head, throat, and neck, are 
of a pale gold colour; the bafe of the bill, the fides 
of the head, and the throat, are covered with black 


feathers as foft as velvet, and changeable like thofe - 


on the neck of a mallard; the hinder part of the 
head is of a fhining green mixed with gold; the 
body and wings are chiefly covered with beautiful 
brown, purple, and gold feathers; the fuperior 
parts of the tail-feathers are of a pale yellow, thofe 
under them being whiter and longer, fo that the 
extremity of the tail appears to be wholly white; 
and from the upper-part of the rump proceed two 
flender filaments, longer than the whole body of 
the bird, and bearded only at the ends. 

BrrpD oF Parapisz, oF Marccrave. This 
bird, which is of the fize of the fwallow, has a fmall 
head. and eyes, a fharp bill, thick feet, and crook- 
ed claws. The feathers about the bill are filky, be- 
ing a mixture of green and brown above, and 
black below; the fuperior part of the neck is of a 
gold colour, and the inferior is a mixture of green 
and gold; the breaftis of a deep brown; and the reft 
of the body, wings, and tail, are of a beautiful 
brownifh colour, the long feathers near the fides 
being of a gold colour near their rife, but in their 
other parts of a whitifh yellow, and the two project- 
ing quills of a gold colour at their rife, but becom- 


ine of a darkifh brown towards their extremities, - 
and confiderably bent. 


Bird or Parapise, Greater. This fpecies is 
about the fizeof ablackbird. Thewings, when clof- 
ed, meafure feven inches; the long fhafts {pringing 
from the rump, twenty-feven inches; and the 
longeft of the foft loofe feathers, rifing from un- 
der the Wings, twenty-one inches. The bill is about 
an inch and three-quarters long ; and, from it’s tip, 
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to the extremities of the common or fhorter feathers 
of the tail, about twelve inches. The bill has a 
flight convexity towards the point, and is of a dirty 
yellowifh green colour; the fore-part of the head 
is covered with black feathers of a velvet clo&, 
which entirely furround the bill; the throat is co- 
vered with green feathers of the fame velvet fabric, 
fhining with a golden glofs; and fine yellow fea- 
thers extend from the upper part of the head to the 
fides of the neck, and almoft encircle the ereen ones 
on the throat. The breaft is covered with plumage 
of the common ftruCture, and of a fine dark purp- 
lith colour: the reft of the body, the back, the 
belly, the wings, and the tail, are of a bright reddifh 
chefnut colour; but the infide of the wings, and 
the under-fide of the tail, are much darker than the 
upper. Two black filaments, like horfe-hairs, but 
ftiffer and ftronger, {pring from the rump; having 
narrow webs on both fides, for about four inches 
of their length. 

This Bird is chiefly remarkable for the plats of 
feathers under the wings on each fide, which ex- 
tend themfelves a great way beyond the common 
feathers of the tail. Thefe feathers are of a 


very fine ftructure, and exceedingly light; and 


the webs are fo very open, that they may be feen 
through like gauze. The longer feathers are of a 
licht reddifh brown; and the fhorter, which falk 
over them, are of a very bright yellow, with a red- 
difh tinge at their tips. They fall either above or 
under the tail, but are fo very loofe, that they dif- 
clofe the tail either way. The legs and feet, which 
are fhaped like thofe of the pye kind, are armed 
with claws of a moderate ftrength, and of a dark 
brown colour, . 

Brrp or PARADISE, Kinc, or Enwarps. This 
very elegant bird is about the fize of the chaffinch. 
The bill is pretty ftraight, fomewhat flender, and of a 
yellow colour towards the angles of the mouth. The 
upper mandible of the bill is covered half way with 
velvet feathers of an orange colour; the head is 
covered with velvet or plufh-hke feathers, which 
{éem to be characteriftic of the genus; the neck, 
the back, the upper fides of the wings, and the tail, 
have feathers of the common ftructure, of a full red 
colour a little inclining to chefnut, and of a moft 
beautiful glofs; the under part of the neck has a 
mixture of black, blended with red; the infides of 
the ereater feathers of the wings are of a reddifh 

ellow; the inner covert-feathersof the wings are 
white; and the under fide of the tail is dufky. Un- 
der each wing there is a remarkable tuft, com- 
pofed of feven or eight feathers of a dark blackith 
brown colour, with very fine glofly green tips; 
and each feather has a tranfverfe bar or line of 
a whitifh colour which parts the green part of it 
from the dufky. On the breaft there is a crefcent 
of a fhining dark green colour, the horns of which 
point upwards; and this creicent is divided from 
the neck by avellowifh light line pafling tranfverfe- 
ly above-it. The belly, thighs, and coverts under 
the tail, are white; but towards the knees the co- 
our becomes a little brownifh. Five fuff naked 
{tems of feathers, each about fix inches long, fpring 
from the upper fides of the middle of the tail, 
which towards their extremities are befet with 
webs on one fide, and curled round fo as to form 
circular terminations, flat and fhining, of a varia- 
ble colour partaking of red and green. The legs 
of this bird are of a dark brown; and it has four 
ftrong light-coloured toes. 

Birp oF Parapbis£, Kine, or Crusius. This 

bird 


bird ¥sthefmalleft ofthe genus. The wings are con- 
fiderably longer than the body; the bill is white; 
the lower part of the upper mandible is covered 
with a fort of red filky down, as well as the fore- 
part of the head, but the middle part about the 
eyes is full of black fpecks; the feathers on the 
heck and breaft, which refemble filk, are of a deep 
black colour; the back, wings, and tail, are of a 
dufky yellow; beneath the breaft is a black ftripe 
as broad as the little finger; and the feathers which 
cover the belly are white, but black near the wings. 
The naked quills are flender and black, and rolled 
up into a kind of balls at the ends; on one fide of 
which balls there are very fine fhagey hairs, their 
upper parts being of a fhining deep green, and their 
under ones of a dufky yellow. 

Birp or Parapist, Kinc, OF SONNERAT. 
This bird, as defcribed by that very ingenious voy- 
ager, and accurate naturalift, who fays that all his 
predeceffors have either given an imperfeé idea 
of it, or copied it from defective models, is about 
the fize of the common European blackbird. It’s 
head, neck, throat, back, tail, and wings, are of a 
fhining red, as bright and vivid as carmine, and of 
a foft and filky appearance. The middle of the 
belly is white, terminated by a tranfverfe bar of 
green below the neck ; the feathers which form this 
bar being of a brightnefs and polifh refembling 
metal. On each fide of the belly, beneath the 
wings, there are long feathers, brown at their bafes, 
and alfo a confiderable way upwards, but termi- 
nating in green points of the fame luftre as the 
tranfverfe bar on the breaft. From the middle of 
the tail proceed two long filaments or fhafts of 
blackith feathers without beards, which extend far 
below the tail and wings; and, near their extremities, 
thefe fhafts become bearded on one fide, and con- 
volving themfelves, form a pretty large circle, with 
an opening in the centre; which circleis of an eme- 
tald colour, bright and varying. Above the eyes 
there is a black fpot; the irides are yellow; and the 
bill and feet are of this laft colour. 

Birp or Parapisz, Gotpen. This fpecies is 
fomewhat larger than a fwallow. The bill, which is 
pretty long in proportion to it’s fize, is of a brown- 
ifh colour towards the head, and black at the point, 
with a little incurvation downwards. Between the 
eyes and the bill there are fome black velvet fea- 
thers, narrow at the bafe of the upper mandible, 
and extending themfelves from the lower mandible 
aboutan inchdownthe throat. Thehead, the upper 
fide of the neck, and the back, are covered with fea- 
thers of a very fine reddifh orange or gold colour, 
Jong and loofe on the neck, and falling a little over 
the breaft. The breaft, the belly, and the larger fea- 
thers of the wings, are of a very beautiful yellow, or 
pale orange colour; and the covert-feathers of the 
wings are black, with a flight mixture of yellow. 
The golden or yellow colour of this bird is fo eee 
tremely vivid, as to baffle all imitation. The tail-fea- 


thers are ofa deep black above, and of a rufty black \ 


beneath, the under-parts of their fhafts appearing 
yellowith; and all of them have very narrow bor- 
ders of yellow juft at their tips. The legs are of 
an olive colour, and the claws are pretty ftrong. 
Birp or Parapise, Prep. ‘This bird has a 
dufky or black bill, compreffed like that of a 
duck, and at the bafe of the upper mandible there 
are black ftiff hairs. The head and neck are entirely 
black, adorned with a creft of loofe flender fea- 
thers bending backwards. ‘The body, except the 
wings, is wholly white; the prime quills, which are 
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black, have a little whitenefs at their roots, and the 
baftard-wing which covers their bottoms is of the 
fame colour. The quills next the back are black 
in the middle, and white on the edges; the row of 
feathers immediately above them is the fame; and 
the leffer covert-feathers of the wings are white, 
with a very fine dafh of black down each feather. 
The tail is as long as that of a magpye, the two 
middle feathers exceeding the reft by ten inches: 
the tail-feathers are white, the fhorter ones being 
tipped and bordered with a fringe of black ; and the 
fhafts of thefe feathers are black, except fo much 
of the long ones as extends beyond the fhorter. 
The legs, feet, and claws, are of a lead colour; 
and the feet refemble thofe of the king’s-fither, 
the middle and exterior toes of each foot being join- 
ed together almoft to the claws, and the middle 
and inner ones to the firft joint. 

Birp oF Parapise, VioLteT-THROATED, or 
Supers. This fpecies, which is fomewhat larger 
than a blackbird, has a black tuft proceeding from 
the bafe of the bill, compofed of fine thort feathers 
ftanding ereét. The head, the fuperior part of the 
neck, and the-back, are covered with green plu- 
mage of a golden tinge ; which, both to the eye and 
touch, has, all the glofs and foftnels of velvet. 
The wings are of a deep black, but without any 
glots; while the tail, on the contrary, though en- 
tirely black, appears like velvet, and is flightly 
fhaded with blue. The throat is of a vary- 
ing violet, the feathers which cover it having a 
filky appearance; and the belly is of a vivid green, 
both fides, beneath the wings, having tufts of 
black velvet plumes of the fame length as the 
wings. The bill is black, and the legs are brown. 
This very elegant fpecies was firft difcovered by 
Sonnerat, in his voyage to New Guinea; of which 
country it appears to be a native. 

BirpD OF PARADISE, GOLDEN- THROATED. This 
bird is nearly of the fize of the common dove. 
From the fuperior part of the bill fprings a tuft, 
which the animal feems capable of elevating, and 
which is compofed of the moft beautiful feathers, 
pretty flrong, and furnifhed with flight webs. The 
bafe of the tuft towards the bill is wholly black; 
but the reft of it is black and white intermixed. 
The upper-part of the head, the cheeks, and the 
beginning of the throat, are of a fine black fhaded 
with violet. Behind the head there is a gold-co- 
loured band, compofed of the fame kind of fea- 
thers with thofe which cover the throat. Thefe 
feathers, which are long, narrow, and thick fet, are » 
black at their roots, of a reddifh caft upwards, and 
they terminate in golden lips: yet they are arranged 
in fuch a manner, that nothing but the gold-colour 
is externally perceptible. This colour, however, 
varies according to the lights in which it is viewed: 
fometimes it appears like different fhades of gold; 
at others with an admixture of green, red, or violet ; 
and not unfrequently with ail thefe colours at once. 

‘The back is a deep black with a flight tinge of 
violet; and the tail and wings, which are black, 
have a velvet glofs. From the tinder-part of the 
wings proceed long black feathers pointing up- 
wards, which embrace the wings when clofed; the 
beards of thefe feathers are not united together, but 
feparated like thofe of the oftrich. 

This bird is peculiarly diftinguifhed from all 
others of the genus by three long feathers 
{pringine from both fides of the head, behind and 
a little below the eyes; thefe extend to a fourth 
part the length of the tail, and terminate in esas 
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webs of an oval figure; their fhafts are likewife 
“black, and appear, when minutely infpected, to be 
lightly bearded on one fide; at their infertions, 
they are very clofe to each other, but they foon 
diverge in ftraight lines pretty diftant at their extre- 
mities. Sonnerat informs us that, having never 
feen this bird alive, he is at a lofs to pronounce 
whether, in the act of flying, it carries thefe extra- 
ordinary feathers along it’s body, or in a tranfverfe 
direction; but as they are fituated near the auditory 
paffage, he feems inclined to believe that they an- 
fwer the fame purpofe as the ear-drums in qua- 
drupeds. The feet and bill of this fpecies are a 
clear black ; and the irides are yellow. 

Birp or Parapise, MaGniricent. This bird 
is about a third part larger than a common pigeon. 
The top of the head is of a fhining red colour; the 
throat is of a blackifh brown; the upper part of 
the neck is adorned with long yellow feathers, which 
have the fplendor and polifh of gold; the back ap- 
pears as if gilt; the under part of the neck and 
belly are of a blucith-green, with a filky glofs; the 
fhort coverts of the wings are of a blackifh brown, 
mixed with yellow; the large feathers of the wings 
are of a yellow or pine tinge, and thofe on the 
edges of the wings have blackith brown extremi- 
ties; the vent and tail are brownith; and the feet 
and bill are yellow. From the middle of the tail 
{pring two filaments, twice the Jength of the bird, 
furnifhed on their exterior fides with fmall, fine, 
and almoft imperceptible webs, of a greenith co- 
Jour and moft beautiful polith. 

Birp oF ParapisE, GREEN. 
of this bird are the fame with the reft of the ge- 
nus, except that the appendages, or long crifped 
feathers, {pring from under the wings. It is fome- 
what longer and thicker than the common dove, 
and is entirely of a beautiful green colour, uncom- 
monly brilliant and gloffy. The feathers on the 
head, neck, and body, are fhort, and arranged like 
fcales one over the other; the feet and bill are 
blackifh; and the irides are red... This creature 
appears of different fhades, according to the light 
in which it is viewed; fometimes green, and at 
others blue. 

- BISCIA. A name fometimes given to the acus, 
or tobacco-pipe fifh; or, as it is frequently called, 
the needle or trumpet-fih. 

BISHOP, The name of a very mufical bird 
of Louifiana; the fone of which, fome naturalifts 
tell us, continues for the {pace of a mi/erere, or forty 
minutes, during all which time it does not appear 
to breathe: it is then filent twice as long before it re- 
news it’s ftrain; fo that the alternative of fong and 
reft, according to thefe writers, continues two hours. 

BISON. This animal, which is called fuber 
by the Lithuanians, and wifent by the Germans, 
is unqueftionably a variety of the cow-kind, dif- 
tinguifhed from the reft by a lump between it’s 
fhoulders. Some of thefe’creatures are very large, 
and others as diminutively fmall. In general, the 
fore-parts of this quadruped fomewhat refemble 
thofe of the lion, having a long fhaggy mane, and 
a beard under the chin; the head is {mall; the eyes 


are red and fiery; the looks"are furious and com- 


manding; the forehead is extenfive; and the horns 


are placed very far afunder.. A bunch, almoft as | 


high as that of a camel, crows on the middle of the 
back, which is efteemed a peculiar delicacy by the 
inhabitants of thofe countries where the animal is 
found in a wild ftate. There is no purfuing the Bi- 
fon with fafety, except in forefts where there are 
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trees large enough to conceal the hunters from it’s 

view. It is generally taken by means of a pit-fall : 

in order to which, the inhabitants dig a hole in 

the ground, and cover it with grafs and boughs 

of trees; after which, provoking the animal to pur- 

fue them, they get on the oppofite fide of the pit- 

fall; while the enraged creature, running with great 

violence towards them, falls into the trap prepared - 
for it, and is quickly overpowered and flain. 

Bifons are found in all the fouthern parts of 
the world; throughout the vaft continent of In- 
dia, and from Mount Aélas to the Cape of Good 
Hope in Africa. They have foft fmooth hair; are 
very fleet; and in fome meafure fupply the want 
of horfes. In a domeftic fate, they are remarkably 
expert and docile, many of them fpontaneoufly 
bending their knees, in order to take up or depofit 
their burdens. They are treated by the natives of 
thofe countries with a degree of tendernefs propor- 
tioned to their utility; and the refpect for them in 
India has even degenerated into blind veneration. 
Thefe animals are alfo highly efteemed by the 
Hottentots: they are the companions of their plea- 
fures and fatigues; and are confidered by them as 
their protectors and fervants, as they affift them in 
attending th<ir flocks, and guard them againft every 
invader. While the fheep are grazing, the faithful 
backely (as the Bifon is here called) ftands or grazes 
before them: full, however, attentive to his ma- 
fter’s looks, he flies round the fields, obliges the 
flocks to keep within proper limits, and fhews no 
mercy either to robbers or ftrangers. 

But the Bifons are-not only taught to combat 
the fpoilers of their mafters flocks, but even the 
enemies of their nation; and, accordingly, every 
Hottentot army is furnifhed with a proper herd of 
them, which is let loofe agai:fc the enemy on con- 
venient occafions. Thefe creatures, when libera- 
ted, overturn ail before them; ftriking down their 
opponents with théir horns, and trampling on 
them with their feet: thus they frequently procure 
their owners an eafy victory before they themfelves 
have had an opportunity of ftriking a blow. Ani- 
mals fo ferviceable cannot be fuppofed to go unre- 
warded: the Bifons and their mafters occupy the 
fame cottage; and by degrees the creatures conceive 
an affection for them; while, in proportion as the 
man approaches to the brute, the brute feems to 
acquire almoft human fagacity. 

‘The Bifons, or hunched cows, differ greatly from 
each other in the feveral parts of the world. The 
wild ones arrive at greater magnitudes than the 
tame: fome have horns, and others are without 
any; in fome they are depreffed, while in others 
they are raifed in fuch a manner as to be adapted 
either for weapons of defence or annoyance. All 
of them, however, when tamed, are equally docile 
and gentle. Thofe of Malabar, Abyffiinia, and 
Madagafcar, are extremely large; but thofe of Ara- 
bia Petraea, and moft parts of Africa, are fmall. 

The American Bifon differs from that of the an« 
cient continent tn feveral particulars: it is larger 
than the ox; “has low, black, fhort horns, with a 
large beard under it’s chin; and the hair {pringing 
from between it’s horns falls over it’s eyes, and 
gives it a frightful appearance. It has a bunch 
on it’s back, which begins at the haunches, and 
eradually increafes till it arrives at the fhoulders: 
the firft rib before is half a yard higher than thofe 
on the back, and is three inches broad.. The whole 
bunch is covered with long reddifh hair; and the 
reft of the body with a fort of black wool which 
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ig much valued. The breaft 1s laigé; the buttecks 
are narrow; the neck and tail are very fhort; and 
the liead is difproportionably big. 

Thefe animals have fo quick a fenfe of {melling, 
that it is very difficult for either men or dogs to 
get near them, except on the leeward fide; and 
they are fo extremely timid, that a whole herd of 
them will fly from a fingle dog: when wounded, 
however, they become very furious, and turn on 
the hunters with determined refolution. The flefh 
of the females is excellent; and the fkins of both 
fexes are peculiarly valuable. 

In the weftern parts of New France, on this fide 
the Miffiffippi, the hunting of thefe beafts forms 
a favourite diverfion: the hunters, after ranging 
themfelves in four lines, forming a very large 
{quare, begin to fet fire to the grafs, which at the 
hunting feafon is ufually very dry and long. As 
the fire runs along the lines, they advance clofer 
together; and the Bifons, who are extremely afraid 
of that element, fpeedily fly from it, and get into 
a clofe body: on which the natives attack them 
very brifkly, and feldom fuffer any to efcape. 

In Carolina numbers of thefe creatures are 
brought up tame: notwithftanding which, fome of 
them ftill retain their wild difpofition ; for they can- 
not long be confined within any fences, but fre- 
quently efcape, and ravage the fields; and, where- 
ever they penetrate, draw the whole tame herd af- 
ter them. 

Linnzus calls the Bifon a beeve with horns 
turned upwards, a hunch-back, and a very long 
mane and beard. The tongue of this animal is 
faid to be as rough as a file; with which if it 
fhould happen to touch a man’s cloaths, it fel- 
dom fails to get him in it’s power, and to tear him 
to pieces. But the Bifon feems to have a natural 
averfion to red; and accordingly, if it meets with 
a piece of cloth of that colour, it never leaves it 
till it’s hue is entirely defaced: 

BITTACUS. A name given by Ctefias, and 
fome others of the Greek writers, to the parrot. It 
feems to be a corruption of pfittacus, for which it 
is indifcriminately ufed. 

BITTERN. A bird of the heron kind, called 
by fome naturalifts the ardea ftellaris; and, by 
others, taurus botaurus, butorius, and ocnus: in 
Enelifh, the butter-bump and mire-drum. 

This bird is diftinguifhed from all others by it’s 
difmal hollow noife; of which it is impoffible to 
convey an adequate idea in words to thofe who 
have never had an opportunity of hearing it: it is 
fomewhat like the interrupted bellowing of a bull, 
but more hollowand loud; and is fometimes heard, 
at the diftance of a mile, as if proceeding from 
fome formidable being refident at the bottom of 
deep waters. ‘The bird, however, which utters 
this terrific found, is not fo large as the heron; the 
bill is alfo weaker, and only four inches long; the 
upper mandible is a little arched, the edges of the 
lower being jagged ; the irides next to the pupil are 
yellow, and above the yellow they incline to hazel ; 
the eyes are fituated extremely low towards the 
bill; and the ears are large and open. ‘The crown 
of the head is black, the feathers on the hind-part 
forming a kind of fhort pendent creft; the plumage 
is of avery pale dull yellow, fpotted and barred with 
black; the greater coverts of the wings, the quill- 
feathers, and the baftard wings, are of a bright fer- 
ruginous colour, regularly marked with black bars ; 
the lower belly is of a whitifh yellow; and the tail 
is very fhort, confifting only of ten feathers, of the 
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fame colour as the wings. The feathers on the 
breaft are very long, and hang loofe; the legs are 
of a pale green; the claws are long and flender, 
the infide of the middle claw being finely ferrated, 
to enable the bird to hold it’s prey; and the hind 
claw, which is remarkably long, and is a fuppofed 
prefervative for the teeth, is fometimes fet in filver, 
and ufed as a tooth-pick. 

The Bittern is a very folitary bird: it’s bellow- 
ings are chiefly heard from the beginning of {pring 
to the end of autumn; and however dreadful they 
may feem to us, they are probably either the calls 
of courtfhip, or the expreffions of connubial felici- 
ty. From the loudnels and folemnity of it’s note, 
many have been induced to fuppofe that the crea- 
ture makes ufe of external inftruments to produce 
it, and that fo fmall a body is incapable of fuch fe- 
norous exertions. ‘The vulgar are of opinion, that 
it thrufts it’s bill into a reed, which ferves as a pipe 
for {welling the note above it’s natural pitch; while 
others imagine that the Bittern immerges it’s head 


_in water, and then produces it’s boomingss by blow-~ 


ing with all it’s might. But, after all, it is evident 
that the wind-pipe of this creature is fitted to pro- 
duce the founds ae which it is remarkable; and that 
it is often heard in fituations where there are neither 
reeds nor water to affift it. It conceals itfelf in 
the fedges by day, and begins it’s call in the even- 
ing, booming fix or eight times; and, after a filence 
of fome minutes, renewing it’s ftrains. ‘When it’s 
retreats among the fedges are invaded, as well as 
when it dreads the approach of an enemy, it is per- 
fectly filent ; and, while in a flate of domeftic cap- 
tivity, it remains a mute, forlorn bird, equally in- 
capable of attachment and inftruétion. But though 
it’s bellowings. are always performed in folitude, 
it has another kind of icream, which it generally 
ufes when in the a& of feizing it’s prey, and to 
which it is fometimes impelled by. fear. 

This bird, though of the heron kind, is neither 
fo deftructive nor fo voracious. It is a retired, ti- 
mid animal, fubfifting principally on frogs, infects, 
and vegetables; and though it greatly refembies 
the heron in it’s form, differs effentially from that 
bird in it’s manners and appetites. The heron iaha-. 
bits the tops of the iahaliente the Bittern forms 
it’s neft either in a fedgy margin, or amidft a tuft 
of rufhes. The heron builds it’s habication with 
{ticks ; the fimpler one of the Bittern ts compofed 
of fedges, the leaves of water-plants, and dry ruthes. 
The heron feeds it’s young for many days; che Bit- 
tern, after three days, leads them abroad in fearch of 
their food. In fhort, the heron is lean and cada- 
verous, and fubfifts chiefly on animal food; while 
the Bittern is plump and fiefhy, and feeds on. ve- 
getables when more nutritious aliment cannot be 
found. 

With whatever terror the voice of the Bittern 
infpires the fimple, it’s flefh is oreatly efteemed 
among the luxurious: for which reafon, it is as ea- 
gerly fought after by the fowler, as fhunned by the 
peafant; and, as it is a heavy-rifing, flow-winged 
bird, it does not often efcape him. _ Indeed, it iel- 
dom rifes till almoft trod upon, and feems to feek 
protection rather from concealment than flight. At 
the latter end of autumn, however, towards eyen- 
ing, it appears to throw off it’s wonted indolence; 
and is then deen rifing in a fpiral afcent till it gets 
above human fight; making at the fame time a very 
fingular noife, altogether different from it’s former 
boomings. Thus the fame animal is often knowa 
to affume different habits: and while the Latins 
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have given the Bittern the name of the ftar-reach- 
ing bird, or the ftellaris; the Greeks, taking it’s 
character from it’s more conftant habits, have 
given it the title of the oknos, or the lazy. 

BitTeRN, SMALL. This fpecies is about four- 
teen inches long, and twenty broad. The bill is 
furrounded at the bafe, and above the eyes, with a 
yellow naked membrane, extending as far as the 
noftrils; the bill itfelf is two inches long, and 
fharp at the point; the upper mandible 1s black, 
and the lower yellow. ‘The neck is five inches 
long, and confiderably curvated; the feathers on 
the top of the head are brown, rifing a little in the 
manner of a tuft; the upper part of the neck is of 
the fame colour, as well as the back, wings, and 
tail, excepting afew whitifh and tawny {pots; the 
chin, the lower part of the neck, the breaft, and 
the belly, are of a light brown, mixed with white 
ane ruddy colours ; the tail is about an inch long; 
and the lees, which are four inches, are of a dark 
brown before, and yellow behind. 

Bittern, Brazittan. The bill of this fpecies 
is black towards the end, and yellowith at the bafe; 
the head, and upper part of the neck, are ferrugi- 
nous, ftreaked with black; the feathers on the 
Jower part of the neck are long and loofe like thofe 
of the common Bittern, the upper parts of them 
being ruft-coloured, and the lower white fpotted 
with black. The back, the coverts of the wings, 
and the fecondaries, are barred with black and ferru- 
ginous; the breaft and belly are white in the mid- 
dle, and barred with black on the fides; the tail is 
barred with black and white; and the legs are of 
a yellowith brown. This Bird is a native of South 
America; and is efteemed very excellent food, 
efpecially when young. The Brazilians lay wait 
for them among the fedges, where they fhoot 
them in great numbers. 

Bittern, Larrie Brazitian. This bird is 
fomewhat lefs than a pigeon; but the neck is feven 
inches long. At the bafe of the bill the fkin is of a 
yellowifh colour; and the upper part of the head 
is of a fteel colour, interfperfed with palifh brown 
feathers. The whole neck, breaft, and belly, are 
covered with white and afh-coloured feathers; but 
the back is partly black, and partly of a dark 
fteel colour, mixed with fome feathers of a cereous 
hue. The long feathers of the wings are ereenifh, 
terminating with white fpots; and the other parts 
above are beautifully variegated with fteel, brown, 
yellow, and afh colours. The legs, as far as the 
middle, are naked; the feet are of a bloffom colour; 
and the irides are of a bright yellow. 

Bittern, Norta American. This fpecies is 
fomewhat lefs than the Englith Bittern; the wings, 
when clofed, being under tweive inches. The bill is 
ftraight, leffening gradually to a point; the top of 
the upper mandible, as well as the point of the bill, 
is black; the edges of the upper, and a confider- 
able part of the lower mandible, are yellow; and 
between the noftrils and the eyes there is a naked 
yellow fkin. The top of the head is covered with 
jongith, foft, black feathers; the fides of the head 
with reddifh; the under part with white feathers; 
and the neck with long fender feathers, partly 
brown and partly white, fpotted with reddith 
brown. The back, rump, tail, and coverts of 
the wings, are of a bright reddith brown, variegated 
with a mixture of tranfverfe black lines. The 
firft prime quills are wholly black; thofe next 
them are black, with reddith tips; and the re- 
mainder are reddifh and black, The belly, thighs, 


and covert-feathers under the tail, are whitifh, the 
belly and thighs being marked with oblong fpots of 
black; the legs are bare above the knees; the toes 
are pretty ftrong, the middle claw being ferrated, 
and the hinder one very long; the middle and ex- 
terior toes are joined a little way up by a fkin or . 
membrane; and both the legs and teet are covered 
with yellow fcales. ‘This bird 1s frequently found 
about Hudfon’s Bay. 
BirtTern, Lirtte Brown. ‘This tpecies is 
about the fize of the lapwing. ‘The wings, when 
clofed, meafure fix inches; and the bill, which is 
formed like all others of the ardea kind, is about 
two inches and a half from the point to the angles 
of the mouth. Between the bili and the eyes the 
fkin is bare, as in the common Bittern; the top of 
the head is black; and on each fide of the head 
there is a black line proceeding from the angles of 


“the mouth: the neck is covered with long, loofe, 


reddifh brown feathers, lighter before, and darker 
behind; the back is covered with reddifh brown 
feathers, the middles of which are black; and the 
belly and thighs with light brown feathers of a loofe 
texture, having long narrow black fpots down 
their middles. The wings are of a reddifh brown 
colour, lighter than the back; the leffer coverts 
are fpotted like the back; but the next coverts 
above the quills, as well as the quills neareft the 
back, are brown, with a very flight tinge of black: 
the greater quills, and the tail-feathers, are black; 
the pinion which covers the bottoms of the greater 
quills is alfo black; the covert-feathers in the in- 
fides of the wings, the lower belly, and the coverts 
beneath the tail, are white; the infides of the 
quills, and the under-fides of the tail-feathers, are 
cinereous; the legs and feet are of a greenifh co- 
lour; the exterior toe is connected to the middle by 
a membrane at it’s bottom; and the middle claw 
is pectinated at one of it’s edges. This bird is a 
native of the country near Aleppo. 

Dr. Shaw, in his travels to Barbary and the Le- 
vant, defcribes another. fpecies of Little Bittern, 
called by the Moors boo-onk; that is, long neck. It 
is fomewhat Jefs than the lapwing; the neck, the 
breaft, and the beliy, are of a light yellow colour; 
the back, and the upper parts of the wings, are of 
a jetty black; the tail is fhort; the feathers of the 
neck are long, and ftreaked with white or light 
yellow; the bill, which is green, meafures about 
three inches; the legs, which are of the fame co- 
lour, are fhorce and flender; and, in walking, or 
fearching for it’s food, the bird is capable of throw- . 
ing eut it’s neck feven or eight inches. It is, how- 
ever, very probable that this fpecies is only a flight 
variation of the former, or perhaps the fame bird of 
a different age or fex. 

BIVALVE. A clafs of fhells compofed of two 
pieces or parts; which, by means of aproper connec- 
tion by hinges, play on each other, fo as to open, 
fhut, and perform all other funtions neceffary ta 
the ceconomy or modes of life of the animals in- 
cluded in them. 

Bivalves may be arranged into three general parts; 
namely, fuch fhells as have unequal valves, and 
fhut clofe, as the efcallops, oyfters, anomiz, &c. 
fuch as have equal valves, and fhut clofe, as the 
cockles, tellens, mufcles, &c. and, laftly, fuch as 
have valves which never fhut clofe, but are always 
open, or gaping, in fome parts, as the bafon 
conques, or bear’s paws, the chamz, pinnze, folens, 
(aeh 

Such are the diftributions offered by that very 

accurat 


aécuraté conchologift Dacofta: Linnzus, however, 
divides all Bivalves into- fourteen families, which 
he characterizes by the peculiar formation of their 
hinges in a very {cientific manner. 

The fpecies of Bivalves are very few when com- 
pared to the immenfe varieties of univalves; nor 
are they comparable to them in beauty: and _far- 
ther, there are no land Bivalves, and few of frefh 
water; whereas the fpecies of land univalves are 
extremely numerous, and many kinds alfo occur in 
the frefh water. 

BLACKBIRD. A well-known bird, though 
of a retired and folitary nature, and the deepeft- 
toned warbler of the woods. From the tiv of the 
bill tothe extremity of the tail is near eleven inches; 
the bill is an inch long, and of a yellowith faffron 
colour; but in the female the point and upper-part 
are blackifh; and the infide of the mouth is yellow in 
both fexes, as well as the circumference of the eye- 
lids. There are twenty-eight large feathers in each 
wing, of which the fourth is the lon¢eft: the tail is 
four inches and a halflone; and confifts of twelve 
feathers of equal lengths, except the laft on each 
_ fide, which is fomewhat longer than the reft. The 
feet are black; and the exterior and pofterior toes 
are equal, the firft being joined to the middlemoft 
in it’s lower part. 


The plumage of the male Blackbird is of a coal- 


black colour, but that of the female of a brown 
or dark ruffet: however, when the former is young, 
it is rather brown than black, and has a reddifh 
creft, and a ereyifh belly; fo that it is not eafily 
diftinguifhed from the latter before it is a year old, 
and then the colour becomes fixed. The liver of 
this bird is divided into two lobes, of which-the 


richt is the bigoeft: it has alfo a gall-bladder ; 


but the ftomach 1s not fo mufcular as in other birds 
of this kind. 

The note of the Blackbird, during the fpring 
and fummer feafons, when heard at a diftance, 
is perhaps the moft pleafing of ail the fongfters of 
the grove; but, when the bird is confined in a 
cage, it’s fong is rather unpleafant, being loud and 
deafening. It may be taught, however, to whiftle 
any tune, and even to imitate the human voice. 
It builds it’s neft with a confiderable deeree of art, 
lining the infide with hair and other foft materials ; 
and the female lays four cr five blueifh eggs 
fprinkled with brown fpots. In fome very cold 
countries, and particularly on the Alps, Black- 
birds are found of a pure white colour; but they 
‘are by no means numerous, and are therefore re- 
garded as curiofities when imported into Britain. 

“ If young Blackbirds be taken from their nefts 
at the age of twelve days, they may generally be 
reared with great facility, care being taken to keep 
them clean, and to feed them with lean frefh meat 
cut very {mall, and mixed with a little moiftened 
bread. 

Blackbirds, even in a ftate of bondage, are ufu- 
ally very healthy ; but when they begin to droop, 
it is proper to give them two or three houfe- 
fpiders, with a little cochineal in their water. Thefe 
birds are extremely ambiticus of pluming their 
feathers; and therefore, when grown up, they 
fhould always be fupplied with plenty of water. 

Biackpirp, Rep-BreasteD. ‘This very curi- 
ous bird is a native of Surinam, and is fuppofed to 
be the fame with that defcribed by Marcgrave un- 
der the appellation of the jacupu.. The ftructure 
of the bill is very extraordinary, the lower mandi- 
ble reaching very far into the fides of the head, and 


being confiderably broader and thicker at the tafe” 
than the upper mandible. The bill is of a black: 

or dufky colour, except the broad bafes of the lowes” 
mandible, which are of a blueifh afh. The whole 

body is covered with dufky black feathers, without: 

any glofs, except on the fore-part of the head, the’ 
throat, and the beginning of the breaft, where 

they are fringed with a fine crimfon colour, ex- 

ternally appearing wholly red, but diminifhing 

gradually on the fides of the breaft, and on the bel- 

ly, till wholly loft in the black. ‘The infides of the 

wings are black; the tail is of the fame colour, of a 

moderate length, and compofed of twelve feathers, 

the middlemoft being fomewhat longer than the 

reit; and the legs and feet are of the common 

ftruture, and of a blackith colour. 

BLACK AND WHITE BIRD, SMALL, 
This bird, which is a native of Jamaica, is onl 
four inches long from the tip of the bill to the & 
tremity of the tail, and feven broad when the wings 
are extended. The bill is ftraight, roundifh, black 
above, white below, and half an inch long ; the tail 


is an inch and a half long; the upper-part of the 


body is blackifh variegated with white lines, the 

under-part being white, mixed with a imall portion 
rs : 

of black ; the feet are of a greenifh brown ; and the 


' claws are yellowith. 


BLACK AND ORANGE BIRD. This fpe- 
cies is likewife a native of Jarnaica; and meafures 
about four inches in length, and fix in breadth 
when the wings are expanded. The bill is a quarter 
of an inch long, and broad at the bafe ; and the tail 
is an inch and a half long. The head, neck, and 
back, are black, except that on the latter there is a 
flight tincture of orange; the wings and tail are 


_ brown, with ftripesof an orange colour; the Brealt 


and covert-feathers of the wings are alfo orange ; 
the breaft is white; and the feet are black.. This 
bird is faid to fubfift chiefly on ants. 

BLACK CAP. A very fmall ‘bird, fcarcely 
weighing halfian ounce.. The crown of the head, 
in the male} is black, from whence it derivés it’s 
name. ‘Vhe‘hind-part of the neck is of a light afh- 
colour; the back and coverts of the wings are-of a 
greyith green; the quill-feathers and tail are dufky, 
edged with dull green; the breaft, and the upper 
part of the belly, dre ofa pale afh-colour; the vent~ 
feathers are whitifh; andthe lees are of a leaden 
hue. The female is diftincuifhed from ‘the male 
by the‘{pet on the head, which in the former is of 
a dull ruft-colour. 

The Black Cap is a bird of paffage, and leaves 
the Britifh [es before the commencement of win- 
ter: however, during it’s ftay, it gratifies us with it’s 
fons, which is fo fweet, that in Norfolk this bird 
has. obtained the name of the mock-nightingale? 
It’s notes are generally full, fweet, deep, and loud; 
but of fhort continuance; and it’s modulations aré 
defultory : but when the little warbler fits calmly; 
and is earneftly engaged in finging, it pours forth 
very fweet, but inward melody; and exprefies a 
oreat variety of pleafant and gentle harmony, fupe= 
rior perhaps to that ef any of our fongiters ‘of the: , 
grove, the nightingale excepted. 

Orchards and gardens are the favourite retreats 
of the Black Cap: it generally builds it’s neft in 
fome tree or fhrub at a fmail-diftance from the 
ground, and lines it with the fibres of roots thinly 
covered with black horfe-hair. It commonly lays 
four or five eges of a pale reddifh brown, mottled 
with a deeper colour, and fprinkled with a few 
dark fpots. 

Back | 
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Biacx-Cap, Ceytonese. The bill of this bird 
is a little bent, and of a blueith colour ; the crown 
of the head and hind-part of the neck are black; 
the back is green; the under fide of the neck and 
the entire belly are of alight yellow; the wings are 
black, with two bars of white; and the tail is of a 
ruft-colour. 

The name of Black-Cap is likewife given by th 
vulgar in many counties of England to the pewit, 
a bird of the gull-kind; and it is alfo the common 
name for the E:nglifh parus paluftris, or marfh-tit- 
moufe. 

BLACK-GAME. The common appellation 
for the urogallus, or tetrao minor; called alfo the 
groutle. 

BLACK-FISH. This fith is faid to refermble 
the fheat-fith in it’s fhape, though not above twen- 
ty inches long, and twenty ounces in weight. The 
head and back are black: and the lateral line runs 
direétly from the head to the tail, through the mid- 
die of the fide; below which, towards the belly, 
the colour generally changes to a dark purple; of 
which colour alfo is the under part of the head. 
The head is flat, and near five inches long; the 
body is round, till within a fhort {pace of the tail, 
where it becomes compreffed ; the mouth, which is 
rather fmall, is deftitute of a tongue; the eyes are 
placed near the corners of the mouth, on the lower 
edge of the upper jaw; and there are four gills on 
each fide, armed with a double row of fharp points, 
in a peclinated form. Near the gills there are two 
fins, confifting of feven rays; and a pretty ftrong 
prickly bone is connected to the fore-part. About 
an inch above the vent, there are two {mailer fins; 
and another of confiderable length extends from the 
vent to the tail. There is likewife another of the 
fame kind that runs from the neck all along the 
back ; but neither of thefe fins are united to the tail. 
The Black-Fith is caught in the River Orcntes; 
and it is conftantly and plentifully expofed to fale 
in the markets of Aleppo from November till the 
beginning of March. The flefh, which is extremely 
red, has a rank, {trong tafte. 

BLANK. An appellation given by fome au- 
thors to a fpecies of the cod-fifh, called gelbe, kol- 
mulen, and afellus flavefcens. 

BLATTA. A genus of infects of the order of 
hemiptera in the Linnzean fyftem : the characters of 
which are, that the head is inclined; the antennze 
are fetaceous; the wings are membranaceous; the 
thorax is flat, orbiculated, and marginated; the feet 
are formed for running; and there are two {imall 
horns above the tail. “There are feveral {pecies be- 
longing to this genus. 

Blatta is likewife the name of a fpecies of bee- 
tle, called by Columna fcarabzeus teftudinatus, and 
confifting of feveral varieties. ; 

The word Blatta, according to fome writers, was 
alfo ufed for the kermes infect; and, in the opinion 
of others, for the purple worm: but both thefe ac- 
ceptations are liable to fufpicion. 

Biatra, Common. See Beerzie, Mitt. 

Biatra, Yettow. ‘This fpecies of fcarabzeus 
is fomewhat larger than the common fly. The 
fhield which covers the breaft is membranaceous, 
of an oval fhape, and marginated ; the cafes of the 
Wings are membranaceous and tranfparent, and of 
a brownifh colour, with raifed ftreaks marked with 
black {pots : the legs are prickly, refembling horns; 
the feelers are long; and there are two articulated 
horns, or prickles, above the vent. This fpecies 
is a native of Lapland; for which reafon it is called 
by Linnzus the Lapland Blatta, 
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Biatra, AMERICAN; Or, Cock-Roacu. Thefe 
infects, which are of a reddifh brown colour, are 
extremely deftructive and voracious. They herd 
together in fuch numbers, that it is almoft impoffi- 
ble to keep victuals of any kind from their ravages ; 
and they even eat leather, linen, and paper. They 


difappear on the approach of winter, but return to- 
wards the fummer; and chiefly commit their deva- 


‘ftations in the night-time. Thefe Blattas lay their 


eggs in heaps, and wrap them all round in bags or 
webs, after the manner of fome fpiders. When the 
eges are_hatched, the young ones appear quite per- 
fect, and leave their fhells almoft inftantaneoufly. 
Being at firft no larger than ants, they are capable 
of penetrating through the fmalleft apertures into 
boxes and chefts, where they gnaw and deftroy every 
thing within their reach. They have two very long 
horns or feelers; fix hairy legs, with two claws, re- 


~ fembling forks, at their ends ; and their heads, which 


are black, have reddifh circles on their upper parts. 
When arrived at their full growth, they caft their 
fins, which burft on their backs; and then the Blat- 
tas, or Cock-Roaches, are perfectly formed. Their 
wings are foft and tender, being whitifh wm firft, and 
afterwards of a reddifh colour; but their heads, 
horns, and the reft of their bodies, retain the fame 
fhapes and colours as they poffeffed before the 
exuviae were fhed. ; 

BLEAK. This very common fpecies of fith, 
the alburnus cyprinus of Linnzus, is found in 
many of our rivers. Bleaks generally keep toge- 
ther in large fhoals; and, at certain feafons, they 
appear to be in great agonies, tumbling about near 
the furface of the water, as if incapable of fwim- 
ming to any confiderable diftance: but in a fhort 
time they recover, and prefently difappear. They 
feem to be troubled with a fpecies of gordius, or 
hair-worm, of the fame kind as thofe worms with 
which Ariftotie tells us the ballerus and tillo are 
infefted; and which tormentthem to fuch a degree, 
that they frequently rife to the furface of the water, 
and expire. 

Bleaks feldom exceed five or fix inches in length. 
Their bodies are flender, confiderably compreffed 
fideways, and not very diffimilar to fprats. Their 
eyes are large; their irides are of a pale yellow: 
their under jaws are long; their lateral lines are 
crooked; their gills, fides, and belly, are filvery; 
their backs are green; their fins are pellucid; their 
fcales are deciduous; and their tails are much 
forked. ‘Their fry, or young, during the month 
of July, appear in aftonifhing multitudes in the 
River Thames near Blackwall; and are known in 
London and it’s vicinity by the name of white- 
bait. 

Artificial pearls are made with the fcales of the 
Bieak, after the following manner. Being removed 
from the fifh, artifts immerge them in a bafon 
containing a little water, and then rub thein againft 
the bottom, as if they were grinding colours. This 
being done, they pour off the filver-coloured wa- 
ter into a glafs, leaving the fcales at the bottom of 
the bafon; and then repeat the operation till no- 
thing comes off, always pouring the water into 
other glaffes. They then let it fettle for ten or 
twelve hours, during which time the filvery matter 
finks to the bottom; and then pouring off the water 
bya gentle inclination, that which remains is of the 
confiftence of oil, and of the colour of pearls: this 
they mix with ifinglafs, or fifh-glue, and with it 
varnifh any fort of fubftance of the fize of beads, 
particularly wax, alabafter, and glafs; all which, 
after this operation, have the exa&t appearance of 

2D pearls. 
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pearls. But as thefe artificial pearls are not proof 
again{t moifture, workmen have a method of lining 
the infides of glafs beads with the fluid, blowing 
in a little of it with a fmall pipe, and fhaking it 
about till it fixes all over the internal furface. 
This being done, they throw them into a bafket, 
and fhake them together till they become quite 
dry; after which, in order to render them the 
more folid, they line them with wax. This is the 
senuine method of making the true French neck- 
laces; the manufacture of which employs great 
numbers of that ingenious people. 

BLENNY, or BLENNIUS. A genus of fifh 
of the general order of acanthopterygu, according 
to the diftribution of Artedi; and of the jugulares 
in the Linneean fyftem. The characters of this 
genus are, that the membrane of the gills has fix 
bones; that the fore-part of the head is very flop- 
ing; that the body is fmooth and flippery; that 
the teeth are flender; and that the ventral fins 
generally confift of two united rays. 

Bienny, Crested. ‘This fpecies is fometimes 
found on the fhores of the Britifh Ifles, and is com- 
monly about four or five inches long. On the 
head there is a fmall creft-like fin, which the fith 
is capable of erecting or depreffing at pleafure ; 
on the top of the head, between the eyes, there is 
a triangular prominence pointing backwards, and 
red about it’s edges: the fkin at the angle of the 
upper jaw is loofe, and projecting; the dorfal fin 
extends from the hind part of the head almoft to 
the tail; the ventral fin is fmall; the vent is fitu- 
ated under the ends of the pectoral fins; the body 
is {mooth and-flippery; andthe colour is brown, 
and maculated. 

Bienny, GatToruGineE. ‘This curious fpecies 
is feven inches and a half long. The body is 
fmooth, and compreffed on the fides; the belly is 
a little prominent; and the vent is fituated as in 
the crefted Blenny. The teeth are fo extremely 
Nender and thick fet, that they appear almoft feta- 
ceous: between the eyes there is a flight depreffion; 
and above each, exactly on the fummit, there is a 
narrow loofe membrane, trifurcated at the top, the 
diftinguifhing mark of the fpecies. The pecto- 
ral fins, which are broad and rounded, confilt of 
fourteen rays, extending beyond the webs, and 
ceiving a fcolloped appearance to the edges; the 
ventral fins are like thofe of others of the genus; 
the dorfal fin confifts of fourteen ftrong fpiny rays, 
and nineteen foft rays, the laft of which are the 
hicheft; the anal fin hath twenty-one rays, the 
ends in every fin extending beyond their webs; 
and the tail, which is rounded at the extremity, 
confiits of twelve rays, divided towards their ex- 
tremities. ‘The colour of this fpecies is dufky, 
marked acrofs with wavy lines; the belly is of a 
light cinereous hue; and the lower part of the pec- 
toral fins, as well as the extremities of the ventral 
fins, are of an orange colour. 

Bienny, SMootH. This very active and viva- 
cious fpecies frequents the rocky coafts of Angle- 
fea; and, by the affiftance of it’s ventral fins, creeps 
up between the ftones with great facility after the 
ebb has jeft them. It feems to fubfiit on fhells and 
fmall crabs; and is fo very tenacious of life, that 
it will live near a day out of the water. The ge- 
neral length of this fifh is about five inches; the 
head is larce, and floping fuddenly to the mouth; 
the irides are red; the teeth, which are flender, 
fharp, and clofe fet, confift of twenty-four in the 
fuperior, and nineteen in the inferior jaw ; the pec- 
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toral fins are broad and rounded, and compofed of 
thirteen rays; and the ventral fins of no more than 
two thick rays, feparated near the ends: the dor- 
fal fin confifts of thirty-two foft rays, and reaches 
from the hind-part of the head almoft to the extre- 
mity of the tail. ‘The vent is placed in the middle 
of the body; the anal fin extends almoft to the tail; 
and confifts of nineteen rays, tipped with white; 
and the tail is rounded at the extremity, and com- 
pofed of twelve branched rays. The colour of this 
{pecies varies confiderably: in fome it is quite 
black; in others, a deep olive, delightfully mar-’ 
bled with a {till deeper colour; and others are {pot- 
ted with white, fometimes difpofed in rows above 
and beneath the lateral line. 

Buenny, Spotted. This fith is about fix in- 
ches long. The fides are extremely compreffed, 
and very thin; the head and mouth are fimall, the 
laft pointing upwards, and the lower jaw floping 
confiderably towards the throat: the teeth are {mal}; 
and the irides are of a whitifh colour. The peéto- 
ral fins are rounded, and yellowith; and, inftead of 
ventral fins, ic has two minute fpines; the dorfa¥ 
fin confifts of feventy-eight fhort fpiny rays, run- 
ning almoft the entire length of the back: on the 
top of the back there are eleven round fpots, which’ 
reach the lower half of the dorfal fin; thele fpots are 
black, and half encircled with white. ‘The vent is 
placed in the middle of the body ; and the anal fin — 
extends from it almoft to the tail. The back and 
fides are of a deep olive colour; the belly is whitith; 
and the tail is of a yellow hue, and rounded at the 
extremity. This fpecies likewile frequents the coafts 
of Anglefea, and is ufed as a bait for larger fifh. 

Bienny, Viviparous. This remarkable fpe- 
cies was firft difcovered by Schonevelde, and after- 
wards found by that ingenious naturalift, Sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald, on the coafts of Scotland. Thefe fifth 
generally bring forth two or three hundred young 
ata time. ‘heir feafon of parturition is very ear- 
ly in the fpring ; and before midfummer they quit 
the bays and shores, and retire into the deep. Their 
flefh, which is very coarfe, is ufed only by the 
poor. ; 

Blennies are common in the River Efk, as 


as at Whitby in Yorkfhire, anc : rts 
of England. “They are fometimes caught of the 
length of a foot. Their bodies are flender; their 


fkins are fmooth and flippery; their dorfai fins 
commence juit behind their heads, and unite with 
thofe of their tails; their pectoral fins are rounded; 
their ventral fins confift of no more than four fhort 
rays each; their anal fins extend far, and unite 
withtheirtails ; andtheir tails thermfelves are round- 
ed. The tips of their tongues, their chins, throats, 

and anal fins, are of a fine yellow colour; and their . 
dorfal fins, backs, and fides, are of a yellowifh 
brown, {tained with dufky lines and {pot 

BLICEA. A fmall fifth of the har 
kind, commonly caught ir 
feas; and fuppofed to be the fame with 
fprat, which fome n: reeard a: 
of the herring. 

Blicea is likewife the name of a frefh-water fith 
of the malacoftomous or leather-mouthed kind; 
feemingly the fame with the more*common kind of 
circaffius. 

Blicea is alfo the name of an Eaft Indian fith, 
which might mere properly-be called the harengus 
minor Indicus, or leffer Indian herring. 1s hz 
rengiform in moft particulars, except that it is fome- 
what more deprefled, and thinner. It is exactly of 
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‘the head is fmall; 
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the fame’ colgur with: the henrings the tail alfo is 
forked; but the head is of a fingular. figure, the 
eyes, and the extremity of the fhout, being « extreme- 
ly large. 

This fith is principally caught on the Malabar 
coaft.' It is extremely well tafted; and is cured 
with greater facility than moft other Haft India fith: 
it is therefore much valued, and fent into all the 
neighbouring parts of the country in pickle. The 
natives alfo ufe it for another very beneficial pur- 
pofe, at thofe feafons when it is very plentiful; 
namely, that of manuring land on which rice is in- 
tended to be fown. 

BLIEGG. 
ufually called the bleak, the albula and alburna 
of naturalifts. . 

BLIKE:> A name fometimes given to an ana- 
dromous fith fomewhat refembling our river-chub; 

called by Gefner capito anadromous; but more 
Laity known by the title of zerta. 

BLIND. A Cornifh name for the afellus luf 
cus, commonly called the bib. It is a fifh of the 
cod kind, but never grows to any confiderable fize. 

BLIND SERPENT. Arept ile very common. 
at the Cape of Good Hope, furnifhed with black 
{cales, fpotted with brown, red, and white. It 


4s aicen found in the clefts of rock s, and fimilar 


fituations, where it is eafily difpatched. It does 
not appear to be very fierce ; and it’s bite is faid to 
be lefs dangerous than that of moft ot her Ws eee 
BLIND WORM A very harmiefs reptile, 
though formidable in appe The ufual length 
of this {pecies is eleven inches; the iri ides are red; 
the neck is ftill more flender, 
and from it the body oy increafes, and. con- 
tinues. of an equal bulk to the tail, which 1 is blunt 
at the end. ‘The colour of the back: is ciner cous, 


earance. 


marked with very fmall lines compoted of minute 


black fpecks ; the fides are of a reddifh caft, and 
the belly is dufky, but both are maculated like the 
back. The tongue is broad and forked; the teeth 
are minute and-nume fous; and the fcales are fmall. 
The motion of this reptile is flow; from which 
circumftance, as well as from the nallnets of it’s 
eyes, it’s names are derived; fome ae ie the 
flow, and others the Blind-Worm. Like all the 
reft of the kind in our climates, they lie torpid 
during the winter, being fometimes found in vatt 
numbers twifted together. T his animal refembles 
the viper in bringing forth it’s young alive. 

Dr. pou who mentions a variety of this fer- 
pent with a pointed tail, tells us, that he was in- 
formed that-a man loft his life by the bite ef one 
in Oxfordfhire. It is probable, however, that the 
informant miftook the black, or dufky viper, for 
this kind; for it does not appear that any other 
reptile 1 in this country can communicate poifon by 
it’s bite. In Sweden, indeed, there is a fmall red- 
dith ferpent, called the afping, the coluber cherfea 
of Linnzus, the bite of which is faid to be mor- 
tal: and it is pofible that this fpecies, though yet 
unnoticed by our naturalifts, 1s to be met with in 
fome parts of Britain; and that it’s bite may’be 
attributed to theBlind~-Worm. 

BLOOD-HOUND. A fpecies of the canine 
genus which was highly efteemed by our anceftors, 
who employed it in recovering fuch game as had 
either efcaped from the hiMheers 3 ina wounded {tate, 
or had been killed and ftolen out of the foreft.. The 
faculty of fmelling in this creaturewas very remark- 
able: it traced the loft animal by the blood it had 


fpilt; and, with the utmoft certainty, dilcovered 
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A German appellation for the fifh - 


with extreme toil and labour, 


BLU 
the robber, whofe footfteps it traced through fecret 
and inypervious paths at the greateft diftance, nor | 
ever defifted from the purfuit till it had overtaken 
him. 

During the civil wars in Scotland, Blood-Hounds 
were employed on various occafions; and the poe- 
tical hiftorians of thefe two heroes, Bruce and Wal- 
lace, frequently relate very curious anecdotes re- 
fpecting the fervices rendered by thofe animals to 
their mafters, together with their efcapes from thofe 
of, their enemies. They were alfo much valued 
on the confines of Scotland and England, where 
the inhabitants of the marches were continually 
preying on the herds and flocks of their neighbours. 
Aiftory likewife informs us, that King James VI. 
of Scotland, before he afcended the eEnglifh throne, 
made ufe of thefe f fagacious animals in difcovering 
a race of Cannibals and robbers which had long 

infefted the county of Fife; and, theltered in a 
dak cave of confiderable extent on the fea-coaft, 
had eluded the vigilance of the neighbouring in- 
habitants for many years. 

The genuine Blood- Hound breed was large, 
ftrong, mufcular, broad-chefted, of a ftern afpedt, 
of a deep tawny colour, and eenerally marked with 

a black fpot over cach eye. This fpecies, how- 
ever, feems now to be entirely blended with the 
terrier and harrier;. and the ftock is confequently 
loft, 

BLOWING-SNAKE. A name given by the 

natives of Virginia to a f{pecies of ferpent very 
much refembling the European viper, but confide- 
rably larger, and very remarkable for inflating and 
extending the furface of it’s head before it inflicts 

s bite. 

BLUE-BIRD. This beautiful animal, as de- 
{cribed by Bellonius, entirely pet the black 
bird, except in it’s colour. It inhabits the 
and a always feleéts the mott craggy rocks and moft 
ftupendous precipices for it’s retreat. Being very 
rarely caught, it is bisMitbenee even in thofe 
countries where it breeds; 3 but ftill more fo when 
carried into foreign lands. It not only fings moft 
delightfully, but is capable of being taught to 
{peak articulately; and is fo extremely docile and 
obfervant, that, if waked during the night-time 
by any of the family to which it is accuft omed, 
it will fpeak and whittie at the word of command. 
About the igs of winter, it’s colour be- 
comes black, and changes again to it’s original 
hue on the firft approach of pring. 

The Blue-Birds build their nefts in deep holes in 
very high and inaccefiible folitudes; thereby re- 
moving them not only from the reach of man, but . 
alfo hiding them with furprizing art from the cha- 
mois and other wild beafts which might annoy 
their young. 

Fowlers are faid to catch thefe beautiful birds 
in thefollowingmanner. Having difcovered where 

they build their nefts, they take with them ftrong 
ftiits, or ftakes, fuch as the climbers of rocks make 
ufe of to affift them in their afcent ; by means. of 

which Phe mount fuch places as indifferent ae 
tators would think impoffible to be afcended; 

the fame time covering their heads, in order to oral 
off a danger from the falling of pebbles or ftones 
above them. At length, having arrived at the nefts 
they draw them up 
frem the holes in which they : are ufually buried, 
and cherifh the young with an affidurty equal to 
the. pains they take in obtaining them. 

The Blue Bird, for the moft part, produces five 

young; 
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young; it rarely vifits the champain country; flies 
fwifter than a blackbird, and fubfifts on the fame 
kind of food. . 

Bivue-BirpD, Rep-Betriep. This bird is a na- 
tive of Surinam. The bill is lender, fharp-pointed, 
of amoderate length, and of a dark lead-colour; 
the head, neck, breaft, wings, tail, and the fuperior 
part of the back, are of a purplifh blue, partly very 
bright, and partly obfcure; but the fides of the 
head, the breaft, and the coverts of the wings, are 
the brighteft parts. The upper part of the neck, 
and the back, are of a dull dirty blue, with a flight 
tinge of green: from the inferior part of the bull, 
a little way down the throat, it is of a dark blue, or 
dirty colour; the quills and tail-feathers are of 
a black or dufky colour, the edges of the feathers 
being blue. The lower part of the back is of a 
light colour, with a faint mixture of rofe; the co- 
vert-feathers of the tail are of a fine blue purple; 
the thighs, lower belly, and coverts under the tail, 
are of a dirty reddifh orange; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are of a dark lead-colour. 

BILUE-CAP. A {fpecies of fifth of the falmon 
kind, diftinguifhed by broad blue fpots on their 
heads, from whence they receive their name. They 
are fuppofed to breed on fome foreign coaft; but 
appear In our rivers at certain feafons, and particu- 
larly after a very violent north wind, when they 
are generally found in fhoals. 

BOA. An aquatic ferpent of prodigious mag- 
nitude, which follows after herds of oxen, and from 
that circumftance receives it’s name. It fucks the 
teats of the cow; and, in the belly of one of thefe 
creatures, killed during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, a child is faid to have been found almoft 
entire. The bite of the Boa is faid to be attend- 
ed with immediate inflammation. 

In the Linnean fyftem, Boa is a genus of fer- 
pents, with abdominal and fubcaudal fcuta, and 
without a rattle. 

BOAR. The male of the hog kind. 

Boar, Witp. This animal, which is the origi- 
nal of all the varieties of the hog kind, is neither 
fo ftupid nor fo filthy as that which is commonly 
reduced to tamenefs. The body is much {maller 
than that of the tame hog; the fnout is longer, and 
the ears, which are black, are rounder and fhorter. 
The Wild Boar does not vary in it’s colour like 
the domeftic kind, being always of an iron-grey, 
inclining to black. The feet and tail are entirely 
black; the tufks are larger than thofe of the com- 
mon hog, fome of them, as Buffon afferts, having 
been found almoft a foot long; thefe tufks grow 
both from the upper and under jaw, bending up- 
wards ina circular direction, and being exceeding- 
ly fharp at the points. The whole litter of pigs 
follows the fow the three firft years; and the family 
live in one common herd, uniting their forces 
againft the wolf, or other beafts of prey: but na 
fooner is the Wild Boar arrived at a {tate of matu- 
rity, than it becomes conf{cious of it’s own ftrength, 
and traverfes the foreft undaunted and alone; it has 
then no apprehenfions from any fingle enemy, dif- 
dains to fly even from man himfelf, nor ever-dif- 
covers the fmalleft degree of fear. 

The Wild Boar inhabits moft parts of Europe, 
except the Britifh Ifles and the countries north of the 
Baltic. It is found in Afia, from Syria to the borders 
of the Lake Baikal; and, in Africa, on the coaft 
of Barbary. But in the forefts of South America 
thefe animals roam in prodigious droves, and are 
extremely beneficial to that country, by clearing 
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it of rattle-fnakes, which they devour with fafety. 
They fubfift chiefly on roots and vegetables; and 
being fatisfied with fuch provifions as can be pro- 
cured without danger, they feldom attack any other 
animals: but if any creature happens to die in 
the foreft, or is fo wounded as to be rendered 
incapable of making refiftance, it foon becomes 
the prey of the Wild Boar; for that creature never 
refufes animal food, however putrid, if it can be 
procured without difficulty ; and, barring accidents, 
it generally lives to the age of twenty-five or thirty 
years. The rutting-time of the female is in De- 
cember, and continues for about three weeks. 

The general places of reft of thefe animals are 
among the thickeft bufhes which they can find. 
In April and May they fleep more found than dur- 
ing any other months of the year, and are there- 
fore then caught in toils with more facility than 
at any other feafon. 

The Wild Boar, among huntfmen, has feveral 
names, according to its different ages: the firft 
year, it is called a pig of the faunder; the fecond, 
a hog; the third, a hog-fteer; and the fourth, a 
Boar. 

Hunting Wild Boars is a very favourite diver- 
fion among the nobility of thofe countries which 
they inhabit; and the beft feafon for this purpofe 
is between the months of September and Decem- 
ber. For this purpofe fmall maftiffs are gene- 
rally ufed; the hunters being regardlefs of the 
acutenefs of their fmell, as the Wild Boar leaves 
fo {trong afcent, that it is impoffible for them to 
miftake his courfe. When the Boar is driven 
from his covert, he proceeds flowly and regularly, 
at a fmall diftance, before his purfuers, without 
betraying any ftrong indications of fear. Once in 
about half a mile, he turns round, ftops till the 
hounds come up to him, and then offers them 
battle. The dogs, fenfible of their adverfary’s 
{trength, keep off, and bay him at a diftance. 
After gazing on each other for fome time, the 
Boar proceeds leifurely on it’s courfe, and the does 
renew the purfuit. The chace is thuscontinued 
till the creature, being quite weary, refufes to pro- 
ceed. The dogs then attempt to clofe in upon 
it; and thofe which are young, and unaccuftomed. 
to the chace, being generally foremoft in the at- 
tack, are commonly killed. The old experienced 
hounds wait till the hunters come up, who_ftrike 
at the Boar with their fpears, and foon difpatch, 
or at leait difable it. Great caution, however, is 
neceflary in aiming their blows; for this animal 
is extremely ‘adroit at transfixing them on his 
inout, or tufks; and, on being only partially 
wounded, attacks the huntfman in a very furious 
manner. The moft vulnerable parts of the ani- 
mal are either between the eyes, or the fhoulders; 
in both which places the wound, if driven home 
fufficiently, proves mortal. When the Boar makes 
at the hunter, his fafety confifts entirely in his cou- 
rage and addrefs; for, if he flies, he is inevitably 
overtaken, and deftroyed. If the beat attacks 
him in a ftraight direction, it is to be received at 
the point of the fpear; but if it makes doubles 
and windings, it is to be watched very cautioufly, 
for it will attempt to catch the {pear in it’s mouth, 
in which cafe nothing can fave the combatant but 
another perfon’s attacking the Boar behind. 

The modern way of Boar-hunting, is to difpatch 
the creature by contriving that all che hunters 
{trike at the fame inftant. But the ancient Roman 
method was for a perion on foot, armed with a 
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{pear, to keep the creature at bay ; and in this fitu- 
ation the Boar would fpontaneoufly run againft the 
fpear, in order to get at it’s affailant, and thus be 
pierced and flain. ; 

“Tt is very remarkable, that the Wild Boar, in 
the Weft Indies, is fubjeét to the ftone; and it 1s 
not uncommon to find a confiderable number in 
the fame bladder, though they feldom exceed the 
weight of afcruple. Among phyficians, the blad- 
der of-this animal has been reputed a {pecific for 
the epilepfy. It’s tufks have likewife been efteemed 
efficacious in quinfies and pleurifies; but on what 
principle we are not competent to determine. 

The Wild Boar was formerly a native of Britain, 


as appears from the Leges Wallicee of Hoel Dda, . 


who permitted his grand huntfman to chace that 
animal from the beginning of November to the 
middle of December. William the Conqueror 
punifhed with the lofs of their eyes fuch perfons as 
were convicted of killing either the Wild Boar, 
the ftag, or the roe-buck. Fitz Stephens informs 
‘us, that the vaft foreft which, in his time, lay on 
the north fide of London, was the retreat of ftags, 
fallow-deer, Wild Boars, and bulls. And CharlesI. 
turned out Wild Boars in the New Foreft; but 
they were entirely deftroyed during the fucceeding 
interval of civil diffention. 

BOAROLA, or BOARINA. A very {mall 
bird defcribed by Aldrovandus; and which appears 
to be of the fame fpecies with the mufcicapa, or 
fly-catcher. . 

~ BOAT-BILL. This bird, which appears to 
‘be of the fame genus with the tamatia of Marc- 
grave, inhabits Brazil, Guiana, and other parts of 
South America; and is about the fize of a crow. 
‘The bill is broad, depreffed, fharp-pointed, and 
carinated; the forehead is white; the top of the 
head, the hind part of the neck, and the beginning 
of the back, are black; the reft of the back, wings, 
and tail, of a light cinereous colour; the neck is 
white on the under fide; and the belly and vent 
are brightly ferruginous. 

BOAT-FLY. An aquatic infect, the back of 
which is fhaped like the bottom of a boat; and the 
hind legs, which are thrice as long as the fore, apt- 
ly enough refemble a pair of oars. Moufet affirms 
that this animal, contrary to moft others of the in- 
fect tribe, poffeffes the faculty of fwimming on it’s 
back. 

BOCA. Ai fpecies of the fparus. See Boca. 

BOCAMOLLE. An appellation given by 

fome naturalifts to a very large Brazilian fifh, more 
aufually diftinguifhed by the name of pira-jurumen- 
beca. 
* BOCAQUE. This animal, which frequents 
the banks of the Nieper, has fome refemblance to a 
rapbit. It has four teeth, two in the upper, and two 
in the under jaw; and the fur 1s of the colour of that 
of a badger. It burrows in the earth like a rab- 
bit, from Oétober to the end of April, when it tra- 
verfes the fields in fearch of winter provifions, it’s 
principal fubfiftence being dry grats and hay. This 
animal, when domefticated, becomes very tame, 
and is capable of learning a number of antic tricks: 
it is very cunning, and keeps one of it’s own fra- 
ternity always on the watch while it feeds; the cen- 
tinel making a whiftling kind of noife, to apprize 
the other of any danger. 

In Carolina, animals of this kind have obtained 
the name of hares; and they principally frequent 
marfhes and meadow-grounds. The females con- 
ceal their young from the males, after the fame 
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manner as European rabbits. When one of 
them is ftarted and purfued, it takes fhelter in fome 
hollow tree; but the hunters drive it from thence, 
by making a fire below. On the ifthmus of Da- 
rien, they are as large as Ennelifh hares, but defti- 
tute of tails; their ears are fmall and fhort; their 
claws are long; and they commonly lodge about 
the roots of trees. Labat informs us, that there 
are feveral forts in the Brazils; and that the flefh 
of all of them is very fweet, and more juicy than 
that of animals of the hare kind in Britain. 

BOCCA. An appellation given by fome na- 
turalifts to the fifh more commonly known by the 
name of the uranofcopus, or ftar-gazer. It is a 
{pecies of the trachinus ; and is diftinguifhed from 
the other kinds by having a great number of beards 
on the lower jaw. 

BODIANO. An American fifh of the fize of 
a perch, having a purple back, and yellow belly 
and fides. It is more commonly known among 
naturalifts under the name of pudiano. 

BODTY. A fpecies of American fnake of the 
amphifbzena kind, called alfo ibiyara. 

BOGA. A fifh caught in the Mediterranean 
fea, called boops by moft authors, and evidently 
a fpecies of the fparus. It is about a fpan long, 
and of a flender, roundifh figure; the feales are 
pretty large, and of a yellowifh olive colour; the 
lateral lines are dark and broad; and beneath them 
on each fide are four golden parallel lines, of a fil- 
ver colour, running from the head to the tail: the 
eyes are difproportionably large, whence the name 
of boop, or ox-eye ; the irides are of a filvery hue ; 
and the mouth, which is of a middling fize, is fur- 
nifhed with very fmall teeth.. There are feveral 
fpecies of this fifh. 

BOICININGA. A Brazilian term for the 
rattle-{nake. 

BOIGUACU. A Brazilian ferpent, called col- 
rade veado by the Portuguefe, and fuppofed to be 
the lareeft of ail the reptile tribe. Borritius af- 
ferts, that he preferved the fkin of one of them 
which he had himfelf killed, and found it to be 
twelve yards long ; and farther avers, that a ferpent 
of this kind was killed in the ifland of Java, which 
was thirteen yards and a half long, and that it’s 
belly contained an entire boar: and De Laet affures 
us that, in the Rio de la Plata, there are fome of them 
fo very large, as to {wallow a whole ftag. This 
formidable animal is thickeft in the middle of the 
body, and erows fhorter and fmaller towards the 
head and tail. On the middle of the back, there 
is a chain of {mall black fpots which runs the 
whole length of the animal; on each fide there are 
large round black fpots, at {ome diftance from each 
other, with a white fpot in their centre; and be- 
tween thefe, near the belly, there are two rows of 
leffer black fpots, which run parallel to the back. 
It has a double row of fharp teeth in each jaw, of 
awhitifh colour, and fhining, like mother-of-pearl : 
the head is broad; over the eyes there are two pro- 
minences; and near the extremity of the tail there 
are two claws, which refemble thofe of birds. 

Thefe ferpents lie hid in thickets, from whence 
they fally out unperceived ; and, raifing themfelves 
erect on their tails, attack man and _ beatt in- 
difcriminately. When exafperated, they make a 
loud hiffing noife; and fometimes afcend trees, 
from which they dart down on travellers, and twilt 
themfelves fo clofely round their bodies, that they 
difpatch them in an inftant. Condamine, however, 
afferts, that their bite is not dangerous; for though 
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their teeth are fe large as to infpire the beholders 
with terror, the wounds they inflict are not at- 
tended with any fatal confequences. Others af- 
firm, that they haunt defart places; and that 
though they are fometimes feen near great towns, 
er on the banks of contiguous rivers, they make 
their appearance only after fome great inunda- 
tion; that they never faw any but fuch as were 
dead; and that they appeared to them like the 
trunks of large trees lying on the ground. 

BOIOBI. An American ferpent, called by 
the Portuguefe cobra deevrd. It is about an ell 
long; of the thicknefs of a man’s thumb; and of a 
very beautiful fhining green. It’s mouth is very 
large; and it’s tongue is black. It feems to have 
a predilection for houfes; and never injures any 
creature unlefs provoked or hurt ; but, when either 
of thefe is the cafe, it will bite, and it’s poifon is 
then very fatal. The natives ufe the root caa-apia 
bruifed, and taken in water, as an antidote againtt 
the infection. 

BOIQUIRA. A name fometimes given by 
the natives of America to the rattie-fnake. 

BOITIAPO. A Brazilian ferpent, called by 
the Portuguefe cobra de eipo. It grows to the 
length of feven or eight feet; and it’s body is as 
thick as a man’s arm, round, and pointed towards 
the tail hike a fhoemaker’s awl. It is covered 
with very fine fceales of a triangular form, and of 
an olive and yellowifh colour. It lives on frogs, 
and other {mall reptiles.. It’s bite 1s dangerous; 
but it is fuppofed that it’s fleth might be effeétual- 
ly ufed, like that of the viper, as an alexipharmic 
and purifier of the blood. 

BOLINTHOS. The Ariftotelian name for 
the bonafus, the monops of lian. 

BOM. An American ferpent, remarkable for 
the noife it makes, which founds like the word ufed 
for it’s name. It grows to a very confiderable fize; 
and does not feem to poflefs any noxious qualities. 

BOMARIN. A name eiven by fome natu- 
ralifts to the hipopotamus, cr river-horfe. 

BOMBARDIER. A fpecies of infeé, called 
alfo bupreftis; the wings of which are inclofed 
in a kind of cafe that entirely enfolds them. It 
conceals itfelf among ftones; and feems to make 
little ufe of it’s wings, moving bya kind of fpring; 
but, when touched, makes a noife refembling the 
difcharge of a mufquet in miniature, during which 
a blue {moke feems to be emitted from it’s anus ; 
and by flightly icratching it’s back with a pin, it 
may be made to play off it’s little artillery at any 
time. Rolander, who firft made thefe obfervations 


on the infeét, informs us, that it is capable of — 


giving twenty difcharges fuccefiively; that aveficle, 
placed near the anus, feems to be the arfenal from 
whence it derives it’s ftore; that this provifion and 
furniture conftitute it’s chief defence; and that 
the fmoke emitted by it appears to be entirely in- 
offenfive, and can only operate, either in intimi- 
dating it’s enemies, or concealing it’s own flight. 

BOMBINA. A {pecies of the rana, belong- 
ing to the order of reptiles. 

BOMBYLIUS. The claffical name for the 
humble-bee; of which Ray, in his hiftory of 
infects, mentions no fewer than nineteen {pe- 
cies, wholly different from each other. In the 
Linnean fyftem, it is a genus of the order of dip- 
tera. 

BOMBY LOPHAGES. The humble-bee- 
eater. A fly of the tipula genus, larger and 
ftronger than the common kinds, and extrernely 
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| fond of horiey ; but, being ignorant of the method, 


of extracting it from flowers, it feizes on the hum- 
ble-bee, and deftroys it, in order to come at it’s 
honey-bag. The body is of a blackith colour; 
the head 1s of a bright red; and the eyes are very 
large and prominent. Itis chiefly found in moun- 
tainous places. 

BOMBYLUS TEREDO. The name of a 
fpecies of humble-bee, which eats it’s way into 
wood, and there forms it’s neft. 

BOMBYX. The claffical name for the filk- 
worm. 

Bombyx is alfo applied by fome authors to ex- 
prefs a fpecies of winged infeéts armed with a {ting 
like that of the bee. It is thaped like a wafp, but 
is entirely black; and it infliéts a very fevere 
wound with it’s fting, which it always lofes in the 
act. It builds it’s neft of clay, which it works up 
into a very hard confiftence, and faftens to a ftone, 
It feems to be a fpecies of the mafon-bee. 

BONANA-BIRD, LITTLE. This bird is a 
native of thofe countries where Bonana-trees com: 
monly grow; and from thence receives it’s name. 
The body is about five inches long, and the tail an 
iach. and a half; the bill is only one-third of an 
inch leng, thick, and roundith; the head is larce 
in proportion to the body; and it’s breadth, when 
the wings are extended, is nine inches. The feet 
are black, and armed with fharp black claws; the 
feathers on the back, as far as the tail, are downy, 
and of a deep blue colour; the breaft is a 
lightifh blue; the tips of the feathers on the belly 
are yellow; and the wings and tail are of a dark 
blue with a greenifh caft. 

Bonana-Birb, Lesser. The bill of this bird 
is pretty thick towards the head, with a flight in- 
curvation downwards, and fharp at the point, be- 
ing of a dufky or blackifh colour, except at the 
bafe of the lower chap, where it has a flefhy ap- 
pearance; and is alfo furrounded with black fea- 
thers, which are very narrow on the head, but reach 
down to the eyes, and an inch deep on the throat. 
The head, and part of the neck, are of a greenifh 
yellow or olive colour; and the whole body, both 
above and beneath, as well as the thighs, and the 
upper and under coverts of the tail, are of a fine 
vivid yellow; the leffer coverts of the wings, both 
internally and externally, are alfo yellow; but the 
row of covert-feathers immediately above the 
wings are moftly white on their exterior webs, form 
ing a white fpace in the middle of the wings: the: 
quills are black, except three or four of thofe next 
the back, the exter.or webs of which are edged with 
black. Among the leffer coverts of the wings, 
near the bend, there is a little mixture of black; 
and the infides of the quills are of a dark afh-co-. 
lour. The tail 1s compofed of twelve black fea- 
thers of an equal length, the middle ones being the 
longeft, and fhortening gradually towards the fides. 

This bird, which is a native of Jamaica, was 
broughtfrom that ifland by Dr. Brown. Itbuilds a 
long hanging neft, compoted of the interior hair of 
a fort of mofs, or herb, called old man’s beard, 
which it carefully interweaves. from the farther ex- 
trernities of twigs of high trees, in the. fhape of a 
fack; and in thefe it lays it’s eggs, to preferve 
them from fnakes and monkies. A neft of this 
kind, brought from Jamaica, had the appearance, 
at firft fight, of being conftructed with horfe-hair, 

BONASIA. A fpecies of the tetrao. 

BONASUS._ This animal, which the gene+ 
rality of naturalifls confound with the bifon, is evi- 

dently 
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dently a fpecies of the cow-kind, and probably dif- 
fers from the common breed rather by local than 
natural caufes; The Bonafus is a very thick and 
bulky creature, and furnifhed with a mane like that 
ef a horfe. It is fomewhat larger than our bull; 
the horns do:not exceed a fpan in length, and are 
fo turned as to be incapable of inflicting a wound ; 
the noftrils are wide; and the ears are long and 
broad. The colour of the animal is adeep tawny, 
except that the forehead and the breaft are white ; 
and the mane is of a darker colour than the reft of 
the body. Like others of this kind, it has no teeth 
in the upper jaw before; the tail is fhort in pro- 
portion to the reft of the body; and the legs are 
covered with hair. It bellows loudly, like an ox; 
and, when purfued, does not attempt to defend it- 
felf with it’s horns, but kicks, and difcharges it’s 
dung againft it’s adverfary, which is pretended to 
be of a hot and corrofive nature on fuch occafions, 
though not fo at other times; a circumftance fcarce- 
ly credible, fays Ray, if there were not inftances of 
other animals poffeffing a fimilar faculty. 

BONITO. This fifh, to which fome naturalifts 
give the name of bonettoe, is about three feet long, 
and two in circumference. It is often feen in com- 
pany with the albicore, a fifth nearly refembling -it- 
felf, and frequently miftaken for the fame. The 
Bonito has a fharp head; a fmall mouth; large 
gills; full filvery eyes; and a tail like a half moon. 
It has no fcales, except on the middle of the fides, 
where a line of a gold colour runs from the 
head to the tail. It:1s greenifh on the back and 
fides; but it’s belly fhines like filver. It has feven 
fins; two on the back, two at the gills, a pair on 
the belly juft below the gills, and one on the mid- 
dle of the belly oppofite the iargeft on the back: 
from the laft on the back proceeds one very {mall 
and narrow, reaching to the tail; and another ex- 
tends from the laft on the belly to the tail in like 
manner. br 

BONT-VISCH. <A Dutch appellation for an 
Eaft Indian fith, which feems to approach to the 
nature of the European turdus, except that it is de- 
ftitute of feales. ! 

BOOBY, COMMON. This bird is generally 
found. about the Weft Indian fhores, and in feveral 
parts cf the Haft. The Jamaica Booby 1s defcribed 
by Sir Hans Sloane under the title of avis fufca, 
anferi baffano affinis. It feeds upon fifh, diving 
under water after them; but is often robbed of 
it’s prey by the voracious albatrofs or man-of- 
war bird: and the frequent contefts between 
thefe two birds are extremely. diverting; the for- 
mer fhewing as great reluctance to part with it’s 
prey, as the latter is refolute in plundering the for- 
mer. This fpecies of Booby is fhaped) like a ra- 
ven; the upper parts are of a greenifh brown; the 
belly is white; and the feet refemble thofe of the 
duck tribe. 

Boosy or New Guinea. This fpecies, which 
was firft defcribed by Sonnerat in his Voyage to 
New Guinea, is about three feet long. The head, 
the neck, and the fore part and top of the breatft, are 
black; the back is of a blueifh grey; the belly and 
legs are covered with white feathers ; the wings are 
ftreaked with longitudinal lines alternately black, 
and ofa greyifh white colour; andthe feathers which 


cover them are fhort, ferrated, and arranged like’ 


{cales. On each fide of the head rifes a bar, which 
is large and rounded at it’s beginning, and of a deep 
yellow colour; after which it grows narrow, and 
more pale, till it. approaches the belly, when it 
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fpreads itfelf over all it’s upper patt. The feet are 
black, and fcaly; and the bill is long, rounded, 
prominent, and incurvated at it’s extremity; of a 
black colour two-thirds of it’s length from the bafe, 
and yellowifh from thence to the point. 

Boosy; Wuire-CotuareD. This bird is like- 
wife a native of New Guinea; and is about a foot 
anda half in length. The head, throat, hind part 
of the neck, fides, back, wings, and tail, are black; 
the fore part of the neck; the breaft, belly, and 
legs, are white; and feathers of the fame colour 
form a femicircle round the lower part of the neck, 
which being contrafted with the furrounding black, 
has avery pleafing effect. ‘The eye is furrounded 
with a naked membrane, of a blood-red colour; and 
the bill, the feet, and the irides, are black. 

Boosy, Papov. This fpecies, according to 
Sonnerat, is about two feet long. The head and 
neck are greyifh inclining to black; on the top of 
the head behind, there is a femicircular white bar ; 
the back and tail are black ; the wings are black in 
the middle, the exterior borders being grey, and the 
interior white ; the breaft, belly, and legs, are white ; 
the irides are yellow; and the feet and bill are of a 
reddifh:hue. i! . 

‘This bird is a native of New Guinea, and re- 
ceives it’s name from the Papoos, a people inhabit- 
ing that and the neighbouring ifles; who, being 
feldom -vifited by navigators, are of courfe very 
little known. 

BOOK-WORM. An infect of the moth-kind, 
which is bred from eggs depofited in books about 
the month of Auguft, and afterwards becomes a 
fly. It pretty nearly refembles the mite, or blatta, 
found in corn; and when the time of it’s transfor- 
mation approaches, it eats it’s way through, in or- 
der to breathe.a freer air. 

Various expedients have been adopted for coun-| 
teracting the depredations of this noxious animal ; 
but the beft, and indeed the only fecurity to books, 
is derived from mineral falts, to which every fpe- 
cies of infects fhews a ftrong averfion. For this 
purpofe, book-binders ought to mix the falt known 
by the name of arcanum duplicatum, alum, and vi- 
triol, with.the pafte ufed in binding; and by this 
precaution books may be perfectly freed from all 
the damages occafioned by this mifchievous infect. 

Mr. Prediger, in his Inftruétions to German 
Book-binders, printed at Leipfic in 1741, recom- 
mends the making patte of ftarch inftead of flour; 
and the powdering flightly the books, their covers, 
and the fhelves. on which they ftand, with a mix- 
ture of pulverized allum and fine pepper; and is 
alfo.of opinion that, in the months of March, July, 
and September, books fhould be rubbed with a 
woollen cloth fteeped in powdered allum. 

~BOOPS. A {mall fifh commonly caught in 
the Mediterranean fea, about five inches in length, 
and remarkable for the largenefs of it’s eyes. It 
is of a rounded fhape, has large fcales, and is 
deemed a fpecies of the fparus. But, befides this 
common Boops, there are two other varieties: the 
one, commonly called bouge-ravel, is nearly about 
the fize of the Boops; and the other kind is {mall, 
being no more than three inches long, and defti- 
tute of fcales. It’s mouth is fmall; and it’s eyes 
are extremely large. 

Boops is alfo a name fometimes ufed to exprefs 
a fpecies of whale. 

BOOR-WORM. A name given by fome 
zoologifts to the folen lignorum, a fea-worm which 


perforates the bottoms of fhips. 
BORBOTHA. 
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BOKBOTHA. A name fometimes applied to 
the muftella fluviatilis, or eel-pout. See Ganus. 

BOS, the Ox. This animal, in the Linnzan 
fyftem of zoology, is a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of pecora; the characters of which are, that 
the horns are hollow, turned forward, bent like 
crefcents, and fmooth on the furface; the fore-teeth 
are eight in number; and there are no canine teeth. 
Of this genus, befides the common tame fpecies, 
there are four naturally wild; the bifon, the bona- 
fus, the bubulus, and the urus. 

Bos Grunniens, or GRuNTING Ox. This is 
a fpecies of Ox with a mane on it’s neck, the 
whole body covered with long hair, a haunched 
back, and a tail like that of the horfe. It feems to 
be a native of the country of the Calmucs; and de- 
rives it’s name from the noife it makes, which re- 
fembles that of a hog. 

Bos Inprevs, or Inptan Ox. This is another 
variety, having a large prominence on the 
fhoulders, and fhort horns bending clofe to the 
neck, in fome fpecies; but almoft erect, and bend- 
ing a little forward, in others. 

In Surat there is found a {mall fpecies. not 
larger than a maftiff-dog, but having a fierce 
countenance, and generally employed by the natives 
in drawing their children in carts. 

BOSCHAS. <A name fometimes ufed to ex- 
prefs the anas torquata minor, or fmaller ring- 
duck. 

. BOTABOTA. A name for that fpecies of 
fea-fwallow, the nefts of which are fo famous in 
China, as well as in fome parts of Europe, for 
making foups. Thefe nefts, which are compofed 
of a delicious vifcous fubftance, are efteemed re- 
ftorative, and provocative ; and for this laft quali- 
cy they are held by the eaftern nations in the high- 
eft repute. 

BOTATRISSO. An appellation given by 
Bellonius, Gefner, and other naturalifts, to that 
{pecies of the gadus called by fome lota, and 
muftella fluviatilis; im Englifh, the eel-pout. It 
is diftinguifhed from the other gadi by having two 
fins on the back; and by the two jaws being of 
equal lengths with beards at the mouth. 

BOTAURUS. A claffical name for the bird 
known among Europeans by the title of the but- 
ter-bump, bittern, or mire-drum. 

BOTOTOE. A beautiful bird of the parrot 
kind, very common in the Philippine Ifles; being 
fomewhat fmaller than the common parrot, and 
entirely of a fine deep blue colour. 

BOTTLE-NOSE. A name common infome 
counties of England for the anas arctica Clufii. 

BOTTS. A {pecies of worms which infeft 
horfes and other cattle. This name is alfo applied 
to a fort of grubs which deftroy the grafs in bowl- 
ing-ereens. 

-BOUGE RAVEL. A fpecies of the -boops, 
caught in the Mediterranean Sea. The nofe 1s 
long and pomted; the back is of a reddifh blue; 
the tail is red; the belly is of a fine filvery white; 
and the whole body is fhorter and broader than that 
of the common kind of boops. 

BOUNCE. A provincial name for a f{pecies 
of the fqualus, diftinguifhed by Artedi by the name 
of the reddifh variegated {qualus, with the pinna 
ani in the middle fpace between the anus and the 
tail. This fith is called feymnos and fcylius by 
anciént naturalifts, and catulus major by the mo- 
dern ones. 

BOUTAEL. An Eaft Indian fith of the lam- 
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prey kind; called alfé neegen oogen; and by Ray; 
lampetra Indica. It is found in lakes, ponds, and 
other ftanding waters; and is very wholefome and ~ 
well-tafted. It’s general defcription, however, in- 
dicates it to be rather of the muftella than the lam- 
petra kind; but if, as it’s name expreffes, it has 
feveral apertures for the gills, it is abfolutely a new 
genus of fifh. 

BOUVIERA. A name given by fome natu- 
ralifts to a fmall, broad, and flat frefh-water fith, 
more ufually called bubulca. 

BOYEUPECANGA. _A very large and re- 
markably thick ferpent, diftinguifhed by this name 
on account of certain prominencies on it’s back. 
The poifon of this reptile is reckoned highly de= 
leterious. 

BOYUNA. An American ferpent, of a long 
and flender fhape, and entirely of a black colour. 
It’s fmell, which refembles that of a fox, is fo very 
{trong, as to be almoft intolerable. 

Boyunais likewife the name ofa Ceyionefe fnake, 
fo very harmlefs, that at is a favourite animal 
among the natives, who confider the meeting it as 
a propitious omen. 

BRACHIONUS. A genus of animalcules of 
the anthrodia kind, containing ali the wheel ani- 
mals. 

BRACHURI. A name given by Dr. Hill to 
a genus of animalcules of the tailed kind. They 
are of a roundith figure; their tails are fhorter than 
their bodies; and their {kins are perfeétly fmooth, 
thin, and colourlefs. They are frequently found 
in ponds, in peppermint-water, and in many other 
infufions of vegetable fubftances. 

BRACHYPTERA. The name of a genus of 
birds of the clafs of hawks, diftinguifhed by 
the fhortnefs of their wings. ‘This appellation is 
derived from Brachus, Short; and Pteron, a Wing. 

Hawks of this genus have fuch fhort wings, 
tha, when folded, they do not nearly reach to the 
end of their tails. Of this genus are the gofhawk, 
the fparrow-hawk, and the different ipecies of the 
butcher-bird. 

BRADYPUS. A Linnzan genus of quadru- 
ped called anthropomorpha; by fome naturalifts 
termed ignavus; and, in Enelifh, the floth. It’s 
characters are, that the mouth is deftitute of fore- 
teeth; the canine teeth are obtufe, and longer than 
the grinders, of which there are five on each fide ; 
the body is covered with hair; the feet have no 
great toes, and are formed for climbing; and on 
the breaft there are two paps. ‘There are. only 
two known fpecies of this genus: the one is called 
the American floth, with a fhort tail, and three 
toes on each foot; and the other is named the Gey- 
Jon floth, with only two toes on each foot, and neo © 
tail. ; : 

BRAMBLING. This bird, which is fome- 
times calied the mountain-finch, and at others the 
fea-lark, is larger than the chaffinch, and belengs 
to the fparrow clafs of aves. The top of the head 
is of a gloffy black colour, flightly edged with a 
yellow brown; the back feathers are of the fame 
colours, except that their edges are more deeply 
bordered with brown; the chin, throat, and breaf, 
are orange; the leffer coverts of the wings are of 
the fame colour, but thofe incumbent on the quiil- 
feathers are barred with black tipped with orange; 
the interior coverts at the bafes of the wings are of 
a fine yellow; the quill-feathers are dufky, but 
their exterior fides are edged with yellow; the tait 
is lightly forked; the exterior web-of the ourmaft 

feather 


feather is white; and the others are black, ex- 
cept the two middle ones, which are edged and 
tipped with afh-colour. 

~ Brameiinc, or Mounrarn Fincw or Lin- 
nzzus. This fpecies fees to be quite different 
from the former. The male is black above, and 
the edges of the feathers are irregularly tinged with 
- a dark iron colour; the belly is white; the breatt 
and exterior bafes of the wings are of a gold 
colour, but the interior bafes are of a deep yel- 
low. The prime feathers of the wings are black, 
their outer edges being white; and four of thefe 
feathers, as well as thofe which follow towards 
the bafes, are externally half white and half black. 
The principal feathers on the tail towards the out- 
fide are black; but, between them, there are feve- 
ral which are white on their external fides to- 
wards their bafes. 

The female Brambling is brown in thofe places 
where the male is white, and cinereous where he 
is of adeep yellow. Under the bafes of the wings, 
fhe is of a beautiful yellow; under the vent, of an 
irregular yellow; and the prime-feathers of the 
wings and tail are of the fame colour with thofe of 
the male. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI. <A term expreffive of 
one of the general claffes of fifhes; the characters 
of which are, that the rays of the fins are of a bony 
fubftance, but they have no bones, or officula, at the 
branchiz, as all the malacopterygious and acan- 
* thopterygious fifhes have. The above term is 
derived from Branchia, Gills; and Ofteon, a Bone. 

BRANDARIS. A fpecies of the ftrombus, in 
the order of teftacea. 

BRAND-HERRING. A kind of herring, 
fo called by the Dutch. 

BRANLIN. A fpecies of fith of the falmon 
kind, called in fome parts of England the fingery; 
which name it obtained from five or fix tranf- 
verfe black ftreaks on each fide, having the 
appearance of the impreffion of fo many fingers, 
and each marked with a fingle red fpot. The tail 
of this fifh is forked like that of the falmon; and it 
has been fuppofed by fome that they are all of the 
male kind. They feem to impregnate the fpawn 
of the common falmon; and are found in waters 
of fo rapid a current, that fcarcely any other {pe- 
cies of fifh could live inthem. Willughby, how- 
ever, obferves, that they never attain to any con- 
fiderable fize. - 

BRASEM. Anameby which fome naturalitts 
have called an American fifh of the fmaris kind, 
more commonly known by it’s Brazilian name, 
acaropeba. 

BREAM. A river fifh of the leather-mouthed 
kind, reckoned a fpecies of carp, and called by the 
generality of naturalifts cyprinus latus. It is 
found in lakes, and inthe deepeft parts of ftill ri- 
vers. The body is extremely deep and thin in 
proportion to it’s length; the back is much ele- 
vated, and very fharp at the top; the head and 
mouth are fmall; and, during the {pring, the animal 
is fometimes covered with abundance of minute 
whitifh tubercles. The fcales are very large, and the 
fides are flat and thin The dorfal fin has eleven 
rays, the fecond of which is the longeft; and that 
fin, as well as all the reft, are of a dufky colour. The 
back is of the fame hue; the fides are yellowith; 
and the tail, which is remarkably large, reprefents 


acrefcent. The flefh of the Bream is very little 


efteemed, being extremely infipid to the tafte. 
Bream, Sea. A fith of the fparus kind, found 
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in the feas near Surinam, and growing to the lengii, 
of three or four feet.’ The eyes are large; and the 
{nout, belly, fins, and tail, are of a pale red colour. 
It is caught among the rocks in deep water; and 


. it’s flefh 1s very agreeable food. 


_ BREEZE-FLY. 
Fry. 
BRENT GOOSE. A fowl of the goofe kind, 


See C&strum, and Gap- 


_ in many refpects refembling the barnacle, but of 


inferior fize. "The billis aninch and a half long; the 


_ colour of which, as well as the head, neck, and fu- 
_ perior part of the breaft, is black; and on each fide 


of the flendereft part of the neck there is a white 
fpot: the lower part of the breaft, the {capulars, 
and ceverts of the wings, are afh-coloured, clouded 
with a deeper fhade; the feathers, both above and 
below the tail, are white; and the tail, the quill- 
feathers, and the legs, are black. 

The Brent Geefe frequent the coafts of the Bri- 
tifh Ifles in winter. They feed on a fort of long 
water-orafs; but prefer the roots, and thofe parts 


| of the ftalks immediately above them, which they 


dive for, bite off, ahd leave the upper parts to 
drive with the tide. In Ireland they are extreme- 
ly numerous; ‘particularly near Londonderry, Bel- 
fait, and Wexford, where they are taken in nets 
placed acrofs the rivers. ‘Their flefh is much ad- 
mired for it’s delicacy. 

~The rat, or road-goofe, of Willughby, agrees 
in fo many refpects with the Brent Goofe, that it 
is probably no other than the young bird not full- 
feathered; the only difference confifting in the fea- 
thers next the bill, and thofe on the throat and 
breaft, being brown. However, Willughby, 
Ray, and Buffon, very properly defcribe the bar~ 
nacle and the Brent Goofe as two different fpecies; 
while Linnzus, in his Fauna Suecica, makes them 
fynonymous, and defcribes the true barnacle as the 
female of the white-fronted wild-goofe. 

BRESILIA. A fpecies of tanagra, in the order 
of pafferes. 

BRESMA. A name given by feveral authors 
to the bream, a {pecies of cyprinus. 

BRET. A provincial appellation of the com- 
mon turbot. 

BRICK. A fpecies of lamprey, called lam- 
petrae medium genus, and diftincuifhed from the 
other lampreys by a number of very long and 
narrow black tranfverfe fpots. 

BRISSOIDES. A genus of the echini ma- 
rini; the diftinguifhing characters of which are, 
that their figure is oval; their backs are ftriated; 
and their rays are fmooth. There are two known 
fpecies of this genus: the one is flat, and called by 
fome the cranium; and the other, called the amye- 
dala, is high, and ufually found foffile immerfed in 
flint. 

BRISSUS. Another genus of the echini ma- 
rini; the characteriftics of which are, that they are 
of an oval figure, and have the aperture of the anus 
fituated on one fide of the fuperficies. Their backsare 
fmooth and even; but, onthe vertex, they have feve- 
ral very elegant crenated and dotted lines. The 
bafe appears as if cut off on the extremity nearéft 
the mouth; and is not flat, as in the {patangi, but 
raifed after the manner of a cufhion. 

BROAD-WORM, or LUMBRICUS LA- 
TUS OF LINN/ZZEUS. A name given to ‘the 
taenia, or tape-worm. 

BROCADE-SHELL, Anappellation given to 
afpecies of the cylindrus, It is of a filvery colouf, 
variegated with brown. 
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BROCK. A term ufed by fportfmen to exprefs 

a badger; and alfo to denote a hart in it’s third 
Cars 

_ BRONCINI. A name given by fome natura- 

lifts to the lupus, or fea-wolf; called; in English, 
the wrafle. Ane 

BRUTE. In the Linnean -fyftem, the fecond 
order of mammalia; the characters of which are, 
that they have no upper or under fore-teeth; their 
feet are armed with {trong hoofs; they are not form- 
ed for fwift or {tately motion; and they matticate 
their food. This order comprehends fix genera, 
and feventeen {pecies. 

BUBALINUS SERPENS. This ferpent, the 
anaconda of the Ceylonefe, is a very formidable 
reptile, and extremely deftructive to cattle; from 
which circumftance it receives both it’s claffical 
and Indian name. . 

BUBALUS.. A fpecies of wild bull, fuppofed 
by modern naturalifts to be the fame with the bifon 
and urus. 


BUBO. See Owt. 


BUBULCA. AQ frefh-water fifh, called by 
fome naturalifts bouviera and petenie. It is fmall,_ 


flat, and extremely fhort; rather of a circular than 
an oblong fhape; and of a fine filvery white colour. 

BUCA. A name fometimes given to the buc- 
cinum. 

BUCAO. A fpecies of {creech-owl very com- 
mon in the Philippine Ifles. It grows to the fize 
of a peacock, and is a very beautiful bird; but it’s 
nocturnal {eream is as hideous as can well be con- 
ceived. 

BUCARDIUM. A name given by fome con- 
chologifts to a kind of heart-fhell, fo called from 
it’s fancied refemblance to an ox’s heart. It is of 
the genus of cordiformes, or heart-fhells; and dif- 
fers from other kinds in being more globular. 

The cabinets of the curious afford us feven fpe- 
cies of this fhell; namely, a yellow furrowed one; 
a rey fpinofe one; a white furrowed one; a thicker 


narrow one; a thick one, with a cardo feparated 


from the apex;.a thick kind, with the cardo at the 
apex ; and the baftard Noah’s ark. 

BUCCEPHALUS, or MOSCHEPHALUS. 
This animal, which is of the fize of a hind, is of a 
fhape between the hind and the heifer; and ap- 
proaches pretty near to the gazelle tribe, of which 
it appears to be a variety. The head, legs, and 
hoofs, are long and flender; the tail, which 1s a foot 
long, refembles that of a cow; the head is of a red- 
difh colour; and the horns are black, fmooth at 
their tops, andrough below. This animal has two 
udders; and is very mild, tractable, and {portive. 

BUCCINA. A family of fhells, called whelks 
in Enelifh; the general characters of which are, 
that their mouths are an oblong, or very length- 
ened, oval; the upper parts of which are produced 
or lengthened into gutters or flight beaks. 

The immenfe quantities of {pecies this family 
contains, as well as their numerous fubordinate 
charaéters, have produced fuch perplexity and con- 
fufion among conchologifts, as can fcarcely be un- 
ravelled. 


According to the accurate Da Cofta, the fami- 


ly of Buccina, or whelks, may be divided into the 
fix following genera: 

Buccina CanaticuLata; vel Buccina roftroe 
canaliculato. Guttered whelks, or thofe whelks the 
upper parts of whofe mouths terminate nearly in 
ftraight and fomewhat prolongated gutters. 

Buccina RecurvirnosTRa, vel Buccina ore 
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quafi abfciffo, canaliculo recurvo; Buccina plagi+ 
oftoma. Wry-mouthed whelks; or thofe whofe 
mouths are, as it were, cut fhort at their tops; for 
the gutters or beaks do not extend ftraight for- 
ward from the fuperior parts of their mouths, but 
bend or fall on their backs in a wry manner, ex 
actly like the mouths of foles and other flat fith. 

Buccina Rostrata, vel cum roftro longiffi- 
mo. Beaked whelks; or thofe which have very 
long beaks, fuch as the crane, the fpindle, the pur~ 
pure, and others. 

Buccina Umsiticata. Umbilicated whelks; 
or fuch as have an umbilicus or perpendicular hol-. 
low, or navel, along-fide the columella or pillar- 


_ lip, on the firft or body whirl. 


Buccina CoLuMELLA Dentata,vel PiicaTa. 
Whelks with wrinkled or plaited pillars; and in 
thefe the columella, or pillar-lip; is wrinkled, 
ridged, or worked with plaits. 

Buccina, Stromsi, or needles, having very. 
long and taper clavicles or turbans, and wry- 
mouths turning on their backs, in fome fpecies of 
fuch lengths as to refemble fpurs. 

In the Linnean fyftem, the Buccina form a dif. 
tinét genus of the univalve and fpiral teftacea. 
Those {pecies moft ufually met with on the coafts 
of the Britifh Ifles are the brown, mafly, waved, 
{triated, reticulated, and fimall Buccina. The in- 
clofed animal is a flug. 

BUCCO. A genus of birds of the order of picae. 

BUCEROS. A fpecies of raven found in the 
Eaft Indies, Tartary, and China. The head, neck, 
rump, and tail, are of a fine gloffy black, without 
the leaft intermixture of any other colour. It is 
about the fize of a full-grown pullet; the head is 
difproportionably large; and the beak has a confi- 
derable gibbofity towards the bafe, rifing above 
the reft of the furface. 

Bucrros likewife forms a genus of birds of the 
order of picee in the Linnzan fyftem.. The bealk ° 
is convex, and bent backwards; the upper chap is 
longer than the under; the noftrils are fituated near 
the bafe of the beak; the tongue is acute and fhort; 
and the feet are formed for walking. Of thefe 
birds there are four diftinét fpecies. 

BUCK. The male of the fallow-deer, the fe- 
male of which is denominated a doe. 

A. Buck, the firft year, is called a fawn; the fe- 
cond, a pricket; the third, a forel; the fourth, a fore; 
the fifth, a Buck of the firft head; and the fixth, 
a great Buck. See Derr. : 

The term Buck is likewife applied to the males 
of the hare and rabbit kind. 

BUDHURS. The Irifh name fora large fpe- 
cies of trout externally refembling the red gillaroo. 

BUFFALO. An animal of the cow-kind, 
between which and the common ox there is a 
very ftriking fimilitude. They are equally fub- 
miffive to the yoke, frequentilive under the fame 
roof, and are employed in the fame domeftic fer- 
vices. Their figures are fo nearly alike, that it re- 
quires fome degree of attention to be able to dif- 
tinguifh them; and yet (as Buffon obferves) no two 
animals can be more diftinét, or appear to have a 
ftronger averfion to each other: and were there 
only one of each kind, it is probable that the race 
of both would foon be extinét. Certain, however, 
it is, that the antipathy of thefe two animals is fo 
great, that the cow will not breed with the Buffalo, 
which it fo greatly refembles; though it will with 
the bifon, to which animal it has in fhape but a 
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The Buffalo is by no means fo beautiful a crea- 
ture as the cow. It’s figure is more clumfy and auk- 
ward, it’s air is more wild, and it carries it’s head 
fearer the ground; it’s limbs are not fo flefhy, nor is 
it’s tail fo well covered with hair. It’s body is fhorter 
and thicker ; it’s legs are higher; it’s head is fmaller ; 
it’s horns are comprefied, one fide being fharp, and 
a tuft of hair hanging down between them; it’s fin 
is alfo harder, thicker, blacker, and more deftitute 
of hair; and it’s flefh, which is hard and blackifh, 
is not only difagreeable to the tafte, but alfo to the 
fmell. The milk of the female, though produced 
in great abundance, is by no means fo good as that 
of the cow. However, in warm climates, the great- 
eft part of the butter and cheefe is made of the 
milk of the Buffalo. The veal of the Buffalo is 
fcarcely bettér food than the beef; and, in fhort, 
it’s hide, which is well known for it’s foftnefs, 
thicknefs, and impenetrability, is the moft valuable 
production of that creature. 

' Buffaloes poffefs a very confiderabie degree of 
ftrength; and are accordingly employed in agricul- 
ture, and in drawing and cartying burdens, being 
guided by rings thruft through their nofes: and it 
is faid that two of them, when yoked together, are 
capable of drawing more than four ftrong horfes. 

From the fize of the Buffalo, (in which it is infe- 
rior only to the elephant, the rhinoceros, or the hip- 
popotarnos) it may naturally be concluded, that 
It is anative of the warmer climates; and accord- 
ingly we find this animal wild in many parts of In- 
dia, and alfo tame wherever the natives have oc- 
cafion, for it’s fervices. Wild Buffaloes are very 
formidable animals ; fometimes goring travellers to 
death, and afterwards trampling on and mangling 
their bodies in a fhocking manner: however, they 
are lefs to be dreaded in the woods than in the 
plains; becaufe, from the violence of their purfuit, 
their laree horns are frequently entangled in the 
branches of trees, fo that fufficient time 1s afforded 
the traveller to make his efcape. There is, in- 
deed, fcarcely any other probability of avoiding 
them: for they are extremely fwift; and fuch ex- 
cellent fwimmers, that they crofs the largeft rivers 
with the greateft facility. Like all other ani. 
mals of the torrid zone, they are very fond of the 
‘water; and, even in the midft of their purfuits, fre- 
quently plunge into that element, for the purpofe 
of cooling themfelves. 

The negroes of Guinea, as well as the Indians 
of Malabar, (in which countries there are vatt 
numbers of Buffaloes) greatly delight in hunting 
and deftroying them. They never attempt to face 
thefe animals; but ufually climb trees, from 

‘whence they fhoot at them; nor do they venture 
to defcend till they have effeCtually difpatched them. 
However, when tamed, no animals can be more 
patient and humble, nor go through domeftic 
drudgeries with greater perfeverance. 

Though Buffaloes are chiefly found in the torrid 
zone, they are neverthelefs bred in feveral parts of 
‘Europe; particularly in Italy, into which country 
‘they were introduced during the reign of Agilulf, 
King of the Lombards, between the years 591 and 
616. They are faid to be found wild in Apulia; 
and to be very common, in hot weather, on the 
fea-fhore between Manfredonia and Barletta. 
‘They grow to an enormous fize, being twice 
‘the fize of our largeft oxen; from which circum- 
ftance they are by fome called taurelephantes. 

In the Britifh Mufeum there is a pair of horns, 
probably of this kind; one of which is fix feet fix 
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inches and a half long, and it’s cavityis capable of 
containing five quarts of water: but Lobo men- 
tions fome which were fufficiently capacious to con= 
tain near three gallons. _ 

Ariftotle defcribes thefe animals, with abundant 
precifion, tder the appellation of wild oxen, 
among the arachotz; hnotwithftanding which, Be- 
lon and Buffon affirm, that they were totally un- 
known to that philofopher. 

The female Buffaloes, like cows, produce ‘but 
one atatime. But they are very different in their 
periods of geftation: the cow is well known to go 
but nine months; whereas the Buffalo goes twelve. 
The Buffalo, indeed, forms a diftinét kind, and 
never mixes with the cow, the bifon,.orthe urus: it 
manifefts 4 {trong averfion to the former; and, when 
feeding in the fame pafture, always keeps apart; 
and produces a feparate race in every quarter of 
the globe where it 1s found. 

All Buffaloes ate extremely fearful of fire; and, 
perhaps, in confequence, have an averfion to red 
colours. In general, they are inoffenfive animals, 
if undifturbed; but, when wounded, or even fired 
at, their fury becomes ungovernable: they then 
turn up the ground with their fore-feet; bellow 
more loudly, as well as more terribly, than the 
bull; and purfue the objects of their refentment 
with determined fury. It is, however, remarkable, 
that though their horns are fo very formidable, 
they in general employ their feet more in combat, 
and endeavour to trample their enemies to death. 

There are various fpecies of the Buffalo; but na- 
turalifts have fo confounded them with the bona- 
fus, bifon, and urus, that it is extremely difficult to 
refer them to their proper claffes. 

Burraro, Musx. ‘The horns of this. fpecies 
are clofely united at their bafes, bending inwards and 
downwards, and turning outwards at their extremi- 
ties; and are about two feet long, and very fharp 
at their points. The head and body are wholly co- 
vered with very long filky. hairs of a dark co- 
lour; and the flefh fmells ftrong of mufk. ‘This 
animalis found about Churchill River, in Hudfon’s 
Bay, and the river of Seals. It feldoms exceeds 
the deer in height, but is exceffively nimble. The: 
breed, however, may be traced in different parts of 
the continent of America. 

A part of this fpecies has likewife been difco- 
vered in the north of Afia, near the mouth of the 
Oby, ina foffileftate; but whether the animal is a 
native of any part of the Afiatic continent, or was 
only carried thither by chance, has not yet been 
fufficiently inveftigated. 

Burrato, Cave. The length of this fpecies is 
eight feet, and it’s height five anda half; the body 
is thick, and the limbs clumfy and ftrong. The 
horns are laree at their bafes, bend outwards, and 
then fuddenly turn inwards; their length along the 
curve is one foot nine inches; and their diftance, 
from tip to tip, is eight inches and a half. The face 
is covered with long rough black hair; the chin, 
the under-fide of the neck, and the dew-lap, are 
furrounded with long hanging coarfe hair ofthe fame 
colour; and from the horns, along the top of the 
neck, to the middle of the back, there 1s along loofe 
black mane. The body is covered with fhort dark 
cinereous hair; the bafe of the tail is cinereous, 
and almoft naked; and the reft is covered with long 
black hair. ; 

Some of thefe animals grow to a much larger 
fize than that we have defcribed, as is evident from 
a pair of horns in the Leverian Mufeum; the 
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length of which, along the curvature, is three feet 
and upwards; and, between tip and tip, one foot 
fix inches. - 

Thefe Buffaloes inhabit the interior parts of Africa 
‘north of the Cape of Good Hope, but it does not 
appear that they extend to the north of the tropic. 
‘They farexceed thelargeft Englifhox in magnitude; 
their heads hang down; and they have a very fierce 
and malicious afpeét. They lie in ambufh in 
woods, and other fecret places; and, rufhing fudden- 
ly on paffengers, trample them, their horfes, and 
oxen of draught, under their fect; fo that they are 
dreaded as fome of the moft formidable beafts of 
this country; and they will even return to the 
attack, and lick the mangled bodies. Their 
fwiftnefs is prodigious; and they are fo ftrong, that 
one only three years of age having been placed, 
for an experiment, with fix tameoxen in a waggon, 
could not be moved from the {pot-by their united 
exertions. 

This fpecies likewife abounds in the interior 
parts of Guinea; but they are fo fierce and male- 
volent, that the negroes who purfue other favage 
animals are fearful of molefting them. ‘The lion, 
which is able to break the back of the ftrongeft 
domeftic ox at one blow, is unable to mafter this 
creature, unlefs by leaping on it’s back, and fuffo- 
cating it by fixing it’s talons about it’s nofe and 
mouth. The lion, indeed, often perifhes in the at- 
tempt, but not without leaving the marks of it’s 
fury about the mouth and nofe of the Buffalo. The 
fiefh is coarfe, but juicy, and has a ftrong flavour 
of venifon: it is much efteemed in thofe coun- 
tries where thefe animals are found; but it proba- 
bly derives fome fhare of it’s relifh from the diffi- 
culty attending it’s attainment. 

‘The Cape Buffaloes are gregarious; and gene- 
rally retire, during the day, into the thickeft forefts. 
They are called aurochs by the Dutch fettlers; but 
differ totally from the European Buffaloes, approach- 
ing fo nearly in fpecies to the laft kind, that they may 
be confidered merely as a variety. The warmth of 
the climate has prevented the vaft length and abun- 
dance of hair which diftinguifhes the former; and 
the luxuriancy of the herbage has given them the 
vaft fuperiority of fize. 

However, another fpecies of aurochs has been 
mentioned by the Dutch travellers; who fay that it 
refembles the common ox, but is larger, and of a 
grey colour; that it’s head is {mall, and it’s horns 
are fhort; that the hair on the breaft is curled; that 
it has a beard like a goat; and that it is fo fwift, that 
the Namacques call it baas, or the mafter-cou- 
rier. 

Burrato, Dwarr. ‘The horns of this fpecies 
recede inthe middle, and almoft meet at the points, 
ftanding erect. It’s body is larger than that~ of a 
roebuck, and lefs than a ftag’s; itis compact and 
well-made in all it’s limbs: the hair is fhining, and 
of a tawny brown; the legs are fhort; the neck is 
thick; the fhoulders are a little elevated; and the 
tail is terminated with coarfe long hairs. 

Belon met with this fpecies at Cairo; but fays 
that it was brought from Azafi, a province of Mo- 
rocco fituated on the ocean. 

Burra.o, Littre Inpian. This animal grows 
to the fize of a calf fix months old; and refembles 
the Englifh bull in fhape, except that it has very 

.fhort horns, and abunch rifing on the back between 
the fhoulders. In the Eaft Indies thefe Buffaloes are 
ufed for drawing coaches, inftead of horfes. The 
nofe is broad, flat, and deftitute of hair; on the lips, 


or muzzle, there are fome loofe, fhagey, ftrageling, 
hairs; and the hair on the infide of the nofe is whitith. 
The horns, which are {mall, and of a dark colour, 
appear but a little way above the rough hair on 
the top of the head; the ears are much longer and 
larger than the horns, being ofa flefh colour, and in- 
ternally deftitute of hair; the body is wholly co- 
vered with fleek hair; that on the head, neck, tail, 
back, and fides, being of a blueifh colour. The loofe 
fkin on the neck is white; and the belly is covered 
with fo fmall a quantity of lightifh hair, that itfhews 
the fiefh colour. The legs are of a liht colour, 
{potted and marked with black, and become gra- 
dually whiter towards the feet. ‘The tuft of hair 
at the extremity of the tail is black; and the hoofs, 
which are fhaped like thofe of the cow, are of a 
dark brown. 

BUFFON BIRD. An African bird to which 
the French give the title of demoifelle, or lady, on 
account of it’s elegant gefticulations; but it’s pro- 
per name is the NuMfidian crane, though it is beft 
known by the defination we have adopted. It 
pofieffes the greateit peculiarity of manners; it 
{tops, rifes, lifts one wing, then another, turns 
round, fails forward, then backward; all which mo- 
tions afford high diverfion to the ignorant, who 
never confider that thefe contortions are only the 
aukward expreffions of the animal’s fears. This 
bird is very fcarce, even in thofe countries where 
it breeds. The plumage is of a leaden grey 
colour; but it is diftinguifhed by fine white 
feathers, confifting of long fibres, which fall from 
the back of the head about four inches lone; while 
the fore-part of the neck is adorned with biac 
plumage, compofed of very fine, foft, and long 
fibres, hanging down on the breaft, which give 
the bird a very graceful appearance. 

BUFO. A name frequently applied to exprefs 
the toad, denominated by others rubeta. 

BUG. A very naufeous infect, which intrudes 
on the retreats af mankind, and is of alli others 
the moft troublefome and noxious. When the 
weary retire to reft, the bug iffues from it’s retreat, 
and commences it’s depredations. By day it lurks 
in the moft fecret parts of the bed; takes the ad- 
vantage of every chink and cranny to make a fe- 
cure lodgement; and contrives it’s habitation with 
fo much art, that fearcely any induftry can detect 
it. It feems to avoid the light with great cunning; 
and even if candles be kept burning, it is fearful of 
iffuing from it’s hiding-place; but no fconer does 
darknefs promife fecurity, than it crawls out from 
fome corner of the bed, and travels with great af- 
fiduity to attack it’s victim, whom it pefters with 
unceafing cruelty. 

Nor are thefe animals lefs difagreeable from their 
naufeous ftench than their voracious appetites. 
When they begin to crawl, the whole bed is infected 
with the fmell; but if they are accidentally killed, 
it becomes infupportable. Thefe are fome of 
the inconveniences refulting from the perfecution 
of thefe odious infects; but, happily for Great Bri- 
tain, they multiply lefs in thefe iflands than ia any 
part of the continent. In France and Italy the 
beds, particularly in the inns, fwarm with them; 
and every piece of furniture feems to afford them 
aretreat: they alfo grow to a larger fize in thofe 
countries than with us, and bite with more fe- 
verity. 

If minutely examined, this animal will be found 
to confift of three principal parts; the head, the 
corielet, and the belly, It has two {mall brown 
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eves, a litcle prominent; befides two feelers with 
thrée joints, underneath which there is a crook- 
ed trunk, it’s inftrument of annoyance, and which, 
when in motion, lies clofe upon the breaft.. The 
breaft is a kind of ring, in which are placed the 
firft pair of legs. The belly confifts of nine 
rings, under which are placed two more pairs of 
legs; each leg has three joints; and the fect are 
armed with crooked claws, refembling hooks. 
The body is fmooth, except a few fhort hairs 
about the vent, and on the two laft rings, which 
may be feen through a microfcope. It’s .motion 
is flow and unwieldy; but it’s fight is fo exquifite, 
that, the moment it perceives the light, it generally 
makes good it’s retreat, and is feldom caught, 
though the bed may {warm with the breed. 

_ If internally examined, we fhall find the great 
artery, which in all infects performs the functions 
of the heart; we fhall lkewife difcover the aper- 
ture of the lungs, on the right fide and on the left, 


through which the animal breathes; and we fhall . 


find a ftomach and inteftines running from the 
mouth to the anus. If the infect has fafted for any 
confiderable time, it’s body will contain a mucus 
like the white of an egg; but, if crufhed after a 
full meal, the human blood which it has drained 
will appear a little darkened by having paffed 
through it’s body. 

The parts of generation in thefe animals are fuf- 
ficiently obvious; they are often found coupling 
tail to tail, and in that flate are very eafily deftroy- 
ed. The female has an oviary filled with eggs, 
joined together like a bunch of grapes; each egg 
being oblong, almoft cylindrical, inclining to 
white, and pretty tranfparent. In about two days 
after impregnation by the male, fhe depofits her 
eggs, tothe number of an hundred and fifty, in 
fome convenient place where they are likely to 
remain undifturbed: there they continue for fome 
months; during which time, neither heat nor cold, 
moifture nor fumigation, can in the leaft retard 
their exclufion; but they come forth a€tive, and 
endowed with the noxious qualities of the fpe- 
cies. This hardnefs of the fhell feems to continue 
the breed, which might otherwife be annihilated, as 
the old ones die every winter, or are eafily deftroy- 
ed by a fumigation ufed for that purpofe: but the 
eggs feem incapable of deftruction ; and even thofe 
who profefs to kill thefe naufeous infects, though 
they may anfwer for the parent, can never make 
certain of the ege. 

The manner of deftroying Bugs, notwithftand- 
ing the various prefcriptions which have been pub- 
lifhed, and the noftrums which have been applied 
by individuals, feems rather the effe& of affidui- 
ty than of antidote. Cleanlinefs is the moft effectu- 
al preventative, and that alone will tend to exter- 
minate them. They are, however, of themfelves, 
an effectual antidote againft other {pecies of ver- 
min, particularly fleas, which they never fail to de- 
ftroy. 

Linnzeus enumerates about forty fpecies of Bugs, 
to which he gives the general name of cimex. 

Buc, Acotatan. An infect refembling the 
common Bug, but lefs naufeous in it’s fmell. It is 
very fmall; and, when full grown, begins to affume 
wings. Itis extremely mifchievous among cloaths, 
where it often commits it’s depredations unper- 
ceived. 

Buc, CaTerritiar. A name given by Bon- 
net to a {mail fpecies of caterpillar which fmells 
exactly like a Bug. ‘This, however, is not the only 
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fpecies which yields a fenfible fmell; for there is 
one of the middle-fized, fmooth kinds, which, at 
the time of it’s change into the chryfalis ftate, emits 
a very pleafant rofe-like fcent; and their exuviz 
retain that {mell for years together. There is alfo 
another which fmells ftrongly of mufk. 

Buc, Gretn aNnD YELLow. ‘This infect is 
about the fize-of the commen fly. The body is of 
an oval fhape, confiderably deprefled, and black on 
the upper part; the feelers are flender, and of a 
ereenifh colour; the head, the breaft, and the ex- 
ternal wings, are of a bright green, but fomewhat 
rough; and the belly is alfo green. The fnout 
has four joints; within it is a briftly tongue; and 
a yellow margin, or rim, furrounds the whole. 
This infect is commonly found in kitchen-gar- 
dens. 

Buc, Narrow Water, or Boat-Fiy. This 
infect is nearly an inch long, and the fixth of an 
inch broad. The head is blunt and yellow; the 
eyes are brown; the breaft is large, and of a yel- 
low colour, but fomewhat tranfparent; the fhield 
is black, with a glofs like velvet; the external 
wings are of a yellowifh grey, {potted with black 
round the edges; the interior wings are whitifh 
and tranfparent; the fore-feet are fhorter than thofe 
in the middle, and the hinder ones are much 
longer than either. The fnout is long, and fharp- 
pointed; the feelers are very fhort, confifting only 
of two joints; and the belly is black and hairy. 

Buc, CompresseD Water, or Boat-FLiy. 
This {pecies is nearly an inch long, and fomewhat 
broader and more depreffed than the former. -The 
head and legs are yellow; the breaft and the ex- 
ternal wings are brown, with many fine flender 
tranfverfe ftreaks of pale yellow; the under part 
of the body is yellowifh; and the eyes are black. 

Buc, Grey Water, or Boat-Fiy. This in- 
fect is extremely minute, being lefs by one half 
than a common loufe, and entirely of a whitith 
erey colour. The back is depreffed, with a line 
running along the middie; the fore-legs are re- 


‘markably fhort; the feelers are alfo very fhort; 


but the hind-legs are long. 

There are feveral other fpecies of the Water 
Bug: the moft remarkable of which are, the Black 
Water Bug of the Eaft Indies ; the Black and White 
Smaller Water Bug; the Broader Brown Water 
Bug; andthe Little Y ellowifh-ftreaked Water Bug. 

Buc, Pant, or Cuermes. The fnout of this 
animal is placed on it’s breaft; the hinder part of 
the belly is pointed; there are four wings on the 
fides; and the feet are adapted for leaping. Lin- 
nzus has enumerated eighi {pecies; namely, thofe 
of the elm, maple, beech, alder, fir, willow, ath, 
and nettle. Befides thefe, he mentions another, 
which is fuppofed to breed in the head of the 
ceraftes, or horned ferpent. 

Buc, Fir-Trerz. This fpecies is of an oblong 
figure, and of a whitifh colour. They have {mall 
heads; and pretty large prominent eyes of a brown 
hue, with a {mall black fpeck between them. The 
feelers are very fmall; there is a fort of down near 
the tail; and the wings are thin and whitifh. When 
concealed in the leaves of the fir-tree, they make a 
prominence xefembling a {trawberry. 

Buc, Grass. Thisis a pretty large infect, con- 
fidering it’s kind. The body is a little depreffed 
and broad; the head is very obtufe; the breaft is 
erey, and variegated with white lines; and the feelers 
are white, except at their tops, where they affume a 
blackifh appearance. This creature pretty much 
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refembles a gtafshopper, or rather a cricket, except 
that the wings are not cruciated. Exclufive of 
thefe, naturalifts notice the Apple-tree Bug, andthe 
Germander Bug; and probably there are particular 
fpecies belonging to many other trees. 

Buc, Ostonc Dunc. Linnzus defcribes this 
Bug as a cimex with a crooked trunk, having feelers 
like hairs at the ends, and an oblong black body. 
Tt feeds on flies, and other infeéts; and is furnifhed 
with fix feet, thé hindermoft of which are very long, 
clavated, and thick near the claws. It is covered 
with filth; of which, however, it can eafily diveft it- 
felf, and fo change it’s appearance as to deceive 
the eye of the fpectator. It is fhaped fomewhat 
like a fpider; and has a hairy furrowed body, of an 
afh colour, which appears like earth when it is dry. 
The head and feelers are deftitute of hair, except 
the laft joint of the feelers; and the trunk is 
crooked, and incurvated. 

Buc, Green Stove. This infect, which is of 
a flat oval fhape, and a greenifh colour, firmly ad- 
heres to the bark or leaves of trees. The back 
is a little prominent; the belly is hollowed, the 
fore-part being blunt, and the hind forked. So 
little does it refemble an animal externally, that it 
was long taken for an excrefcence on the plant on 
which it was found. It appears in a kind of fhell, 
or covering, which inclofes the body of the infect. 
It is furnifhed with fix very flender legs; the eyes 
are {mall and black; and the feelers are very flen- 
der. This animal poffeffes the faculty of thrufting 
out it’s legs at pleafure, and fometimes moves flow- 
ly about ; however, it generally adheres to the leaf 
of the tree, continuing in the fame place, and ex- 
tracting the juice. ‘The male is a {mall fly, much 
inferior in fize to the female: it has a flender ob- 
long body, and long lees; the feelers are fhort; and 
the wings are white. The female is commonly 
found on orange and lemon-trees preferved in 
ftoves in green-houfes; and is probably the fame 
with the coccus of the citron-tree, or the fhielded 
loufe of L.innzus. J 

BUGEE. A very fcarce fpecies of monkey 
fometimes imported from India, it’s native coun- 
try, into England, and publicly exhibited. It is 
about the fize of a beaver, and nearly of the fame 
colour; but it’s tail and claws prove it to be wholly 
of the monkey kind. 

BUGELUGEY. Ai large fpecies of lizard, 
called by Clufius, and fome other naturalifts, by 
the indeterminate name of lacertus Indicus. It 
grows to the enormous length of four feet, and 
meafures nine inches round. The tail is very 
long, and terminates in an extremely flender point. 

BUGLOSSUS. A name often applied to the 
foal-fih. 

BULIN. A fpecies of fea-f{nail. 

BULL. The male of the cow kind. 
Cow, Ox. 

BULLA. A genus of univalve fhells ; whofe 
general characters are, that the fhell is fub-oval, that 
the aperture is oblong and fmooth, and that one 
end is a little convoluted. 

Butta, Woop... This fhell is of an oval figure, 
tranfverfely ftriated. It is narrower at the one 
end than the other, and alittle umbilicated. The 
colour is dirty, and refembles fome forts of wood, 
whence the trivial name. The whole length of 
the fhell is about two inches. 

Butta, Ostuse. The fhell of this fpecies is 
very brittle, and more obtufe at the end; and the 
inner fide folds over the columella, fo as to render 
it invifible. 
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Bu.ia, Cytinpric. This fpecies is white, of 
a cylindric figure, a little umbilicated at the end, 
and about twice the fize of a grain of wheat. 

Butia, Open. One end of this fhell is pro- 
duced, and fufiform ; and the aperture is very wide. 

The word Bulla alfo fignifies a genus of worms 
of the order of teftacea. 

BULLCARD. An Englifh name for the 
alauda non criftata of Rondeletius; a fmall fea- 
fifh caught on the Cornifh coafts, and near the Ifle 
of Anglefey; called by Pennant the fmooth blenny. 

BULL-DOG. One of the moft fierce and 
{trong of the canine race, having the nofe fhort, 
and the under-jaw longer than the upper. The 
breed is in a manner peculiar to England; but, 
ever fince the favage cuftom of bull-baiting has 
happily been on the decline, it has fuffered neglect. 
Such is the ftrength and ferocity of thefe animals, 
that four of them have been known to mafter a 
lion; and when they are turned loofe on a bull, 
and have once properly feized him, nothing fhort 
of the lofs of life, or the giving way of the part, 
can difengage them. While that barbarous amufe- 
ment continued in vogue, various inftances of fa- 
vage fortitude have occurred in the feats of this 
breed, which would fcarcely be credited in coun- 
tries where the diverfions are more rational and 
elegant. ) 

BULL-FINCH. A well-known bird of the 
fparrow kind, the wild note of which is deftitute 
of melody: but, when tamed, it becomes remark- 
ably docile; and may be taught any tune by means 
of a pipe, or to whiftle any notes in the trueft man- 
ner, and feldom forgets it’s acquirements. It foon 
becomes fo very tame, as to attend it’s mafter’s 
call, perch on his fhoulder, and go through it’s 
mufical leffons at command. It may even be taught 
to fpeak: and fome of thefe birds, thus inftruéted, 
are annually imported from Germany. 

The Bull-Finch is about the fize of a common 
fparrow: the bill is ftrone, fhort, black, and 
crooked like that of a parrot; the tongue is like- 
wife fhort; the eyes are of a hazel colour; the 
head is large in proportion to the body; the breaft 
is crimfon, as ‘well as the jaws and the throat; 
but the top of the head, and the fides of the 
bill, are of a fine fhining black. Part of the neck, 
the fhoulders, and back, are of a blueifh afh-colour, 
fhaded with red; and the belly and rump are white. 
The exterior webs of fome of the quill-feathers are 
red, and the interior of a fine glofly black ; others 
are black with dufky edges, and of a blueith glofs ; 
and fome again have their exterior edges white,, 
forming a kind of white tran{verfe bar on each 
wing. The tail is two inches long, and of a fhin- 
ing black; the legs are of a dufky colour; and the 
claws are black. ‘The male is diftinguifned by 
the fuperior blacknefs of his crown, and by the rich 
crimfon which adorns his breaft, cheeks, and 
throat; while thofe of the female are of a dirty co- 
lour. However, they-are with difficulty diftine 
cuifhed when young; but, by plucking a few fea- 
thers from the breaft when the bird is about three 


weeks old, in ten days time the fecret may be dif 


covered; the growing nafcent plumage appearing 
of a fine crimfon, if a cock; -but of a palifh brown; 
if a hen. . 

Bull-Finches delight to feed on the budsof fruit- 
trees, fuch as the apple, pear, and peach; but as 


they always felect the blowing buds, they are ex- 


tremely noxious to gardeners; and are accordingly 
deftroyed as often as they can be met with in the 


Thefe 


‘act of plundering. 


\ 
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' Thefe birds breed’ very late in the fpring, the 
young ones being feldom hatched before the mid- 
dle of June. They ufually form their nefts either 
in gardens, orchards, parks, or other places which 
abound with trees; and conceal them’ with a 
confiderable degree of addrefs. The hen lays 
four or five eggs, of a blueith colour, and fprinkled 
at their largeft ends with large dark fpots of a 
brown or reddifh hue. If the young are intended 
to be fecured, they muft not be removed before 
they are twelve or fourteen days old. They fhould 
then be kept very warm and clean, and fed fpa- 
ringly every two hours from morning till night. 
Their food muft be rape-feed, foaked in clean wa- 
ter eight or ten hours, and then fcalded and bruifed ; 
after which it fhould be mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of white bread, foaked in water, ftrained, and 
afterwards boiled thick with milk. This prepa- 
ration fhould be made frefh every day; but when 
they are able to feed themfelves, they muft be 
weaned from their foft meat as foon as poffible, and 
then fed with rape and canary feeds. 
pen to be indifpoied, a blade of faffron fhould be 
put into their water; and, while young, they fhould 
be accuftomed_to the found of fuch notes as they 
are intended to learn, which they will readily ac- 

quire. : 
Buiy-Fincy, Brazitian. This fpecies is about 
the fize of the lark, and has a ftraight bill. The 
whole head, the throat, and the lower and middle 
part of the neck, are of a fine blood-colour; the 
back is grey, mixed with black feathers; the upper 
part of the bill is brown, the lower being of light 
carnation; the legs are cinereous; the wings and 


tail are a mixture of black and grey; and the eyes 


have blueifh pupils. : . eu 

Burt-Fincyu, GREATER, oF Epwarps. ‘The 
bill of this’ fpecies, ‘which ‘feems to be a native of 
fome part of America, is pretty thick towards the 
bafe, flightly arched on the upper part, terminating 
in a point, and entirely of a whitifh colour. ‘The 
top and fides of the head, the upper part of the 
neck, the back, the wings, and the tail, are of a 
dark brown colour inclining to black, the feathers 
being edged with a lighter brown, which forms a 
very agreeable mixture. The throat, the under 
fide of the neck, the breaft, and the belly, are of a 
very fine fearlet colour; the fuperior parts of the 
wings, and a little way down their ridges, are of the 
fame colour as the breaft; the infides of the wings 
are dufky; the thighs, the lower belly, and the co- 
vert-feathers under the tail, are of a black brown 
colour; the tail is pretty fhort in proportion to the 
fize of the bird; the legs, the feet, and the claws, 
are of a light brown; and there are four toes on 
each foot. 

Buiu-Fincn, Lirtite Brown. This curious 
little bird has a white bill. Thetop and fides of the 
head, the upper part of the neck, the back, the 
wings, and the tail, are of a dark brown colour; 
the borders of the feathers are fornewhat lighter 
than their centres; the infides of the wings are of a 
licht brown; the throat, the under fide of the neck, 
the breaft, the belly, the thighs, and the covert-fea- 
thers under the tail, are of a dull reddifh orange; 
and the legs, the feet, and the claws, are of a dull 
brown. 

Buit-Fincnu, NortH AMERICAN, THE GREAT- 
est oF Epwarps. ‘This beautiful bird is feven 
inches long. The fhape of the bill, and the co- 
flour of the breaft, are like thofe of the common 
Bull-Finch; the upper chap is black, arched, and 


fs 


If they hap-_ 
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-fomewhat longer than the lower ; and the lower is 


of areddifh flefh-colour, except the point, which is 
black. The head, the throat, the breaft, and the 
rump, are {carlet; and from the noftrils to the eyes 
oneach fide there runs a blackifh line.’ The fea- 
thers on the hinder part of the neck and back are 
black, tipped with {carlet; the wings are black; 
the greater quill-feathers next the back are tipped 
and bordered with white, forming two oblique 
white bars acrofs each wing; the leffer coverts of 
the wings are a little fringed with red; the belly 
and thighs are-of a light afh-colour ‘the tail is 
black above, but inclining to cinereous beneath ; 
and the legs are of a blackifh brown. 

BULL-FROG. This very fingular animal 
is a native of Carolina, and derives it’s name from 
it’s bellowing exactly like a bull, which excites 
the admiration of ftrangers. _ Catefby informs us, 
that it is of a deep brown colour, having a great 
number of dark fpots mixed with others of a ereen- 
ifh red; and that it grows to a very large fize. 
The eyes are brown; the irides are yellow; and 
under the eyes there are two round ears covered 
with thin membranes. 


- BULL-HEAD, or MILLER’s THUMB. 


. This fifh is only four or fiveinches long. The head 


is of a roundifh fhape, large, broad, and depreffed ; 
and the gill-fins are round, and beautifully notched 
at their circumference. At the rife of the covert 
of the gills on each fide there is a crooked prickle. 
The mouth is large, and full: of fimall teeth; the 
back is yellow, with three or four black ftripes ; 
the. belly is whitifh; and the body-is deftitute of 
feales. The haunts of this fifh are in clear and’ 
gravelly brooks and rivers, under ftones, or in 
holes. It bites ata fmall red worm all the fum- 


mer feafon; and is fo rernarkably ftupid, that 


whatever number may be together, the moft inex- 
pert angler may catch them all. When young, it 
forms a defireable bait for trout. The {fpawning- 
time is in April. 


Buiti-Heap, Armep. This fifh, to which 


| fome ‘naturalifts give the name of the pogge, 
1s very common on the Britifh coafts. 


It fel- 
dom exceeds five inches and a half im length, and: 
but rarely attains to that fize. The head is large, 
bony, and very rugged; the extremity of the nofe 
is armed with four fhort upright fpines; and on 
the throat there appear a number of fhort white 
beards. The teeth are very minute; the body ts 
octagonal, and covered with a number of ftrong 
bony crufts, divided into feveral compartments, the 
ends of which project into fharp points, and form 
feveral echinated lines along the bacle and fides. 
The firft dorfal fin confifts of fix fpiny rays; 
the fecond, which confifts of feven foft ones, is 
placed juft behind the firft; and the pectoral fins, 
which are broad and rounded, are compofed of 
fifteen rays. 

BULL-TROUT, called alfo the Sea-Trout. 
This fpecies, like the falmon, migrates up feveral of 
the Britifh rivers, fpawns, and then revifits the fea. 
The body, which is thicker than that of the com- 
mon Trout, weighs upwards of three pounds; the 


_ jrides are filvery; the head is thick, fmooth, and 


dufky, with a glofs of blue and green; the back‘is 
plain, and of the fame colour, but becomes 
more faint towards the fide line; and ‘the fides, 
as far as the lateral line, are marked with large, 
diftinét, irregular black fpots: the lateral line is 
ftraight; the fides beneath the line, and the belly, 
are white; and the tallis broad, and even at the 
end. 


BUN’ 
end. The dorfal fin confifts of twelve rays, the pec- 
toral of fourteen, the ventral of nine, and the anal 
often. The flefh affumes a pale red colour when 
boiled, but is extremely well flavoured. This 
fifh feems to be the {curff of Willughby. 

BUNSING, or STINK-BUNSING. An 
animal peculiar to the Cape of Good Hope, which 
the Dutch affirm to be the moft naufeous in nature. 
It is of the fize of a middling dog, and refembles 
aferret in fhape. When clofely purfued either by 
men or beatts, it fuffers them to approach pretty 
near, and then difcharges fuch an intolerable ftench 
from it’s pofteriors, that it almoft overpowers thofe 
who cannot immediately get beyond it’s effect: 
and dogs, or other animals, when in purfuit of the 
Bunfing, are fo affected with it, that they inftantly 
turn afide, and rub their nofes againft the ftumps 
of trees, or any thing elfe which is likely to deftroy 
the fmell. ' 

The Dutch fometimes kill thefe animals; but 
fuffer them to remain on the fpot where they fall, 
becaufe no perfon can endure to carry them off. 
When any of their filth happens to daub a perfon’s 
cloaths, or is even touched with the point of the 
finger, the {mell is with the utmoft difficulty re- 
moved, though every expedient be ufed for that 
purpoie. 

The name of this animal, in Enelith, fignifies a 
ftinking badger. Pere Xuchelii mentions a fpe- 


cies of this creature that is found in Brazil, and 


which pofleffes the fame naufeous qualities, though 
in an inferior degree. | 

BUNTING. The Englifh name of the em- 
beriza alba, called by fome naturalifts calandra, cen- 
chramus, alauda congener, and ftrozelo, or ftril- 
1ozz0. 
that the bill is ftrorig and conic, the fides of each 
mandible bending inwards; and in the roof of the 
upper one there is a. hard knob, with which nature 
has furnifhed thefe animals for the purpofe of break-. 
ing and comminuting hard ieeds, or other fub- 
ftances. 

Buntine, Common. This bird is a conftant 
inhabitant of Great Britain ; and, towards the ap- 
proach of winter, affociates in flocks. It’s bill is 
fingularly conftruéted: the fides of the upper 
mandible form a fharp angle, bending inwards to- 
wards the lower; and in the roof of the former 
there is a hard knob, for the purpofe of bruifing 
it's food. The throat, breaft, fides, and belly, 
are of a yeliowifh white; the head, and the upper 
part of the body, are of a pale brown, tinged 
with olive; each of which, except the belly, are 
marked with oblong black fpots; but, towards the 
rump, thefe {pots become more faint. The quill- 
feathers are dufky, their exterior edges being of 
a pale yellow; the tail is a little forked, of a dufky 
hue, and edged with white; and the legs are of a 
pale yellow. 

BunTinc, YELLow. The bill of this fpecies 
is of a dufky hue; the crown of the head is of a 
pleafant pale yellow, in fome almoft plain, and in 
others fpotted with brown; the hind part of 
the neck is tinged with ereen; the chin and 
throat are yellow; the breaft is marked with 
orange red; the belly is yellow; the leffer coverts 
of the wings are green, the others being dufky, 
and edged with ruft-colour; the back is of the 
{ame colours ; the rump is of a rufty red; the quill- 
feathers are dufky, their exterior fides being edged 
with yellowith green; the tail is a little forked; 
the middie feathers are brown, the two middle- 


The general characters of the family are,. 


: 7° 
moft being edged on both fides with green, but 
the others on their extetior edges only. 

The female of this fpecies builds a large flat neft 
on the ground with mofs, dried roots, and horfe- 
hair, interwoven; and lays fix eggs of a ‘white co- 
lour, veined with a dark purple. It is one of our 
moft common birds ; and in winter frequents farm= 
yards with other {mall birds. ern 

Bunrine, Resp. This bird fhews a predilec- 
tion for marfhy places, and lodges commonly 
among reeds, from whence it receives it’s name. 
It’s neft is contrived with wonderful art, being, 
faftened to four reeds, and fufpended by them about 
three feet above the furface of the water: the cavity 
of the neft is deep, but narrow; and the materials 
of which it is conftruéted confit of rufhes, bears, 
and hairs. It lays four or five eggs, of a blueith 
white, marked with irregular purplith veins, efpe- 
cially on their larger ends. It is much admired for 
it’s fone; and, like the nightingale, cheers the 
night with it’s melody. 

The head, chin, and throat, of the male Reed 
Bunting, are black; the tongue is livid; and at each 
corner of the mouth there is a white ning, which 
encircles the head. At the approach of winter the 
head changes to hoary ; but, on the return of ipring, 
it refumes it’s former jettynefs. The under fide 
of the body is wholly white; the back, the coverts 
of the wings, and the fcapular feathers, are black, 
deeply bordered with red; the two middle feathers. 
of the tail are of the fame colours; the three next 
are black; and the exterior web, and part of the 
interior of the outmoft feathers, are white. 

The head of the female is ruft-coloured, fpotted. 
with black: it is deftitute ofthe white ring round the 
neck; but, in other refpeéts, it refemblés the male, 

Buntine, Tawny. - This fpecies is found in 
different parts of England, but is not very com- 
mon, ‘Their breeding-place feems yet to be un- 
known; and, from the circumftance of their fome- 
times appearing white, are frequently miftaken for 
white larks. The length of this bird is about fix 
inches and a half, and the breadth twelve inches 
and upwards. The bill is very fhort, and yellow, 
except at the point, which is black. The crowa 
of the head is of a tawny colour; the whole neck is 
a paler fhade of the fame colour; the throat is al- 
moft white; the upper part of the brealt is of a 
duil yellow; the breaft, and entire under-part of the 
body, are white, dafhed with a yellowith tinge; the 
back and fcapular feathers are black, edged with a 
pale reddifh brown; and the rump and covert-fea~ 
thers of the tail are white on their lower half, and 
yellow on their upper. ‘Phe taibis a little forked, 
and compoied of twelve feathers; the three ex-. 
terior feathers are white; the outmoft is marked 
with a dufky {pot on the exterior fide; the third is 
marked with the fame colour on both fides of thé 
tip; and the rest of the tail is entirely dufky. The 
wings, when clofed, reach to about the middle of 
the tail; the colour of the firft fx quill-feathers is 
dufky, flightly tipped with a reddifh white; their 
lower parts on both fides are white; and in the 
feven iucceeding feathers the dufky colour gradu- 
ally gives place to the white, which, in the feventh, 
occupies the whole feather; the two next are 
wholly white; the reft of che quill-feathers and the 
{capulars are black, edged with a pale red; the 
baftard wing, and the cutmoft fecondary feathers, 
are ef the fame colour with the quill-feathers; 
and. the reft, together with the coverts, are en- 
tirely white, forming one large bed. The lees, 
eet, 
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feet, and claws, are black; and the hind toes are. 


extremely long, like thofe of the lark, but by no 
means {ottraight et We Beas 

Buntinc, Snow. In Séotland this fpecies ob- 
tains the name of the fnew alee, tein their appear- 
ance in fevere weather, and deep fnows. They ar- 
rive about that feafon among the Cheviot Hills, and 
in the Highlands, in prodigious flocks. A few breed 
in the latter on the fummits of the higheft hills, in 
the fame places with the ptarmigans; but the great- 
eft numbers migrate from the remoteft north. 
They appear in the Shetland and Orkney iflands; 
and multitudes of them, being wearied with the 
length of their voyage, often fall on veffels in the 
Pentland Frith. ‘Their arrival is a certain in- 
dication of approaching bad weather and ftorms 
of fnow, being driven by the cold from their ufual 
retreats. Their progrefs fouthward is probably 
from Spitzbergen and Greenland, Hudfon’s Bay, 
Lapland, Scandinavia, Iceland, the Faro Ifles, 
Shetland, Orkney, Scotland, and the Cheviot Hills. 
At that feafon they vifit all parts of the northern 
hemifphere, Prufiia, Auftria, and Siberia. In Au- 
ftria they are caught and fed-with millet; and, like 
the ortolan, grow exceffively fat. In their flight, 
they keep very clofe to each other, mingle toge- 
ther in a very confufed manner, and fling them- 
felves collectively into a globular form; and then 
the fowler makes prodigious havock among them. 
.. This bird weighs no more than an ounce and a 
half. The bill and legs are black ; the forehead and 
crown are white, with fome mixture of black’ on 
the hind part of the head; the back is of a full 
black; the rump is white; the quill-feathers are 
black, with white bafes; and the fecondaries are 
white, with black fpots on their interior webs. The 
inner feathers of the tail are black, the three exte- 
rior ones being white, with dufky fpots near their 
ends; and from the chin to the tail is of a delicate 
r wie 4S 

-Buwtinc, Mountain. This bird is feldom 
feen in this kingdom; but, according to Johnfon, 
the bill is fhort, thick, ftrong, and black at the 
point,- but the reft of it is yellow. The fore- 
head is of a dark chefnut colour; the hind part of 
the head, andthe cheeks, are lighter; the hind part 
of the neck and the back are cinereous, the latter be- 
ing fpotted with black ; the throat is white ; and the 
breaft and belly are waved with flame-colour, but 
grey at the infertion of the wings. The five firft 
feathers are of a blackifh brown, the reft being 
white, with the tips of each dafhed with brown. 
The three exterior feathers of the tail are white, and 
the reftof adark brown; the feet are black; and the 
hind claw is as long again as any of the reft. The 
breaft of the female is of a darker colour than that 
of the male. . This fpecies has fometimes been feen 
in Yorkfhire and Northamptonfhire. 

Buntinc, Green-Heapep. This is a very 
curious and fearce bird. The bill is brown; the 
head and neck are of a dull green; the wings, 
breaft, and belly, are a deep brown; the coverts 
of the wings and the back are a light brown inter- 
mixed with black feathers; the tail is brown; and 
the legs are of a yellowifh hue. The breeding- 
place of this bird is entirely unknown. 

BUPHAGA. A genus of the order of pica, 
of which one fpecies is found in Senegal. 

BUPRESTES. <A fpecies? of cantharides, 
whic is of an oblong figure, emits a naufeous 
{meil, and bites very feverely. It is of the fame 
nature with the common cantharides, or Spanifh 
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fly and is faid to be very noxious to thofe eattlé 
tim 


which, in feeding, happen to {wallow it, «| 
In the Linnaxan fy{tem, they form a senus of in= 
fects different from the cantharides; but belonging 
to the fame order of coleoptera, and comprehend= 
ine feveral fpecies. : 


BURACO DEVELTA.. Thename of a fifh 


_caught on ‘the. Brazilian fhores, ufually known: 
| among authots by it’s:local name guaibicoara. — 


‘BURBARUS.~ A name given by fome ich- 
thyologifts to the common carp. . 
BURBOT. This fith, to which Ray gives 


the name of muftela fluviatilis noftratibus, bears 
_fome refemblance to the eel in it’s body, except that 


it is fhorter and thicker. It’s motions alfo refem- 

ble thofe of the eel; and it is extremely fmooth, 

flimy, and flippery. The head is flat and difagrée- 
able, and fhaped like that of a toad; the teeth are 
very fmall, but numerous; and the irides are’ yel- 

low.- On the tip of the nofe there are two {mall 

beards; on the chin there appears another; and 

the number of branchioftegious rays is feven. 

The firft dorfal fin is fhort, and the fecond is 

placed immediately behind it, extending almoft 

to the tail; the pectoral fins are rounded; the ven- 

tral fins confit of fix rays; the vent is fituated near 

the centre of the belly; the anal fin reaches almoft 

to the tail; and the tail is rounded at it’s extremi- 

ty. The colour of the Burbot varies; fome beiig — 
dufky, and others of a dirty green {potted with 

black, and often with yellow; the belly, in fome, 

is white, but the real colour is frequently con- 

cealed by the flime. 

This fifh is found in feveral of the Englith rivers, . 
and is efteemed very delicate food, though extreme- - 
ly difgufting when alive. — It is a very voracious 
creature, and preys on the fry and fmaller fith. In 
the Lake of Geneva the Burbot is caught in great 
abundance, and is there called the lota. In foreign 
countries it fometimes weighs fix pounds; but in 
this it feldom exceeds two or three. 

Bursot, Turee-Banpep. This fpecies fre- 
quents the rocky fhores of the Britith ifles, and is 
fometimes caught with a bait. It grows to the 
length of a foot and a half, and weighs upwards 
of two pounds. ‘The head is large and flat; the 
eyes are placed near the end of the nofe; the body 
is long, flender, and compreffed fideways, efpeci- 
ally towards the tail; and at the end of the upper 
jaw there are two beards, and one on the chin. 


- The teeth, which are numerous and minute, are dif- 


pofed along the jaws in the fhape of a broad plate; 
‘and in the roof of the mouth there is a fet of {mall 
teeth arranged in a triangular form. There are 
feven branchioftegious rays: the firft dorfal fin is 
lodged deep in a fulcus juft beyond the head, and 
confifts of a number of fhort unconnected rays ; 
and the fecond rifes exaétly behind it, and extends 
nearly to the tail. The pectoral fins are broad, 
and round; the ventral fins are {mall; the fecond” 
ray is the longeft; the anal fin reaches almoft to 
the tail; and the tail itfelf is rounded at the ex- 
tremity. The fcales are very fmall; the body and 
head are of a reddifh yellow colour, marked above 
the lateral line with large black fpots; the back 


_ fin and tail are fomewhat darker; and the ventral 


fin is of abrighter red; but all are maculated. 
The lateral line has a central incurvation, and then 
proceeds ftraight to the tail. 

Bureot, Five-Bearprep. ~The ingenious 
Willughby makes this fpecies only a variety of 
the former; but fucceeding naturalifts having ex- 

2. da amined 
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ampingd fe feveral . {pecimens, determine them a be 


difting, as the {potted Burbot has nevermore than — 


three beards, and the brown never.lets than. five. 
There i8 alfo fome difference in. the form, as well 
asthe colour, this fpecies being thicker in propor- 
tion than the former: however, except in thefe 
par ticulars, and ;the number of the beards, there 
is..a general coincidence in the parts of both. 
Four of thefe beards are placed on the upper-jaw, 
two at the very extremity of the nofe, and two a 
little above them; and on the end of the lower- 
jaw there 1s a fifth. 

Thefe Burbots are of a deep olive-brown, with 
whitith bellies; and they grow to nearly the fame 
fize as the former. It is faid that the Cornith 
fifhermen, when defirous. of taking thefe fith, 
whiftle, and make ufe of the words Bod:Bod Vean, 
as if by that means to facilitate their capture. How- 
ever whimfical this circumftance may appear, it is 
certain that the fifhermen of other countries make 
ule of fome magical terms, as they apprehend, to 
allure their prey. 

BURGAU. A large fpecies of fea-fnail, of 
the lunar or round-mouthed kind. — It is very 
beautifully Jined with a coat of the nature of mo- 
ther-of-pearl, which artificers take out, and ule 
under the name of mother-of-pearl; though fome 
call it burgaudine, from the name of the fhell from 
which itis taken. 

~“BURGHER-MASTER. A fea-fowl which has 
a crooked, yellow, narrow, thick bill, the under 
mandible being fomewhat knobbed at the pSint. 
The noftrils are longifh; there is a red circle 
round the eyes; the legs and claws are of a grey- 
ith colour, the latter being only three in num- 
ber; and the former are very little fhorter than 
thofe of the ftork, though the body is almoft as 
large. The tail is broad, and expanded like a fan 
when in the act of flying. The wings and back 
are of a purplifh colour; but the tips of the wings, 
and the entire body, are white. It builds it’s neft 
very high inthe cliffs, or rocks; and is commonly 
feen on dead whales, feeding on the fat of thefe 
animals, where it 1s eafily fhot. It likewile preys 
on lambs, feizing them after the manner of a hawk. 
It’s cry refembles that of a raven. Itis a folitary 
bird; and delights in refting on the water, but 
does not appear to dive much. 

. BURN-COW, or BURST-COW. A genus 
of infects with filiform feelers, having the head half 
concealed within the breaft, and being of a round- 
ifh figure. 

Burn-Cow, YELLowisH Green. This infect 
is placed by fome naturalifts among the cantha- 
rides, except that it has amore oblong body. The 
cafes of the wings are of a yellowifh,green, or ra- 
ther gold colour; the legs are long and thickith; 
the eyes are globous and prominent; and from the 
forehead proceed two oblong antennz, which are 
articulated. The head is fmall; the mouth is wide, 
hard, ftrong, and forked, being armed with teeth, 
which it ufes with great addrefs; the belly is of a 
longifh figure; and the entire infect is about haif 
an inch long. It will fight with beetles and efts, 
and wound them in the belly. It feeds on mofs 
and heath, as well as-on thofe Weak infeéts which 
it vanquifhes in fight. 

Bellonius fays that the Yellowish Green Burn- 
Cow is a winged infect, having a moft offenfive 
finell ; that it refembles a cansuardes: but is larger ; 
and that it is fe extremely venomous, that black 
cattle which feed in paftures where it abounds, are 
frequently killed by them, 
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‘There is anotherBurn- Cow, with ty so body, 
a broader belly, a fharper tail, a frnail head with, 
prominent eyes, and a wide forked mouth,  Dhe 
cafes of the wings are-ftreaked lengthways ; and the 
colour is a grafs preen, with a mixture of fhining 
gold. :It has eight legs, of a blackith colour, long 
in proportion to the body, and more flender chan 
in the former fpecies. ‘The antennz are {maller 
and more flender; and the {mell is infinitely more 
difagreeable. It lives on flies and palmer-worms; 
is very injurious. to cattle; and fome affirm. that, , 
when taken internally, it’s poifonous qualities 
prove mortal. 

In Germany there are two other fpecies; the one 
of a greenith ¢ cold colour, and the other of a yet- 
lowifh black. The firft refembles the yellowifh 
green Burn- Cow, but is fomewhat bie geer; the 
cafes of the wings are ftreaked with lines of a deep 
gold colour, fhaded with a little green; and be- 
tween the lines hollowifh tubercles aie which ap- 
pear as if engraved. The yellowifh black Burn- 
Cow has the fame qualities with the former, €XxX- 
cept that it is of a different colour, alittle bigger, 
and furnifhed with four antenne. 

Burn-Cow, Brownisu Brassy. This fpe- 
cies is fmall; the eyes are very large and promi- 
nent; the eclets are fhort; and the breatt is broad, 
fhort, hollowed, and flightly marginated. The 
cafes of the wings are very bright and ploffy, and 
finely ftreaked with very elegant minute {pecks; 
the Jegs are flender and black, as well as the un- 
der part of the body; and the fnout is prominent. 
It is commonly found among reeds. | 

Burn-Cow, Brassy anpD CLoupep, with cla- 
vated feelers. This fpecies is fcarcely larger than | 
aflea. ‘The belly, and the loweft part of the bedy, 
are black; but the upper part 1s entirely of a- 
brafly yellow, with an admixture ef brown; and it 
has a brown {pot on the back which touches both 
the cafes of the wings. ‘The breaft is large, and 
marked with five oblique furrows; the head is al- 
moft hid under the breaft; and the body grows 
narrower towards the tail. It does not appear that 
thefe two laft fpecies are dangerous to cattle. 

Burn-Cow, Virocintan. This infect is of a 
dufky, braffy colour, with fpots on the wings; and 
is a pretty large fpecies. The head is almolt con- 
cealed under the breaft; the breaft is of a brafiy 
colour, with a mixture of reddifh brown; the cafes 
of the wings are alfo of the fame colour, but mote 
flightly tinged with red; they are marked with 
four or five ftreaks; and on each there are two 
bright yellow fpots, fo difpofed as to form a iquare 


' figure when the cafes are clofed. 


BURREL-FLY. This infect has an oblong 
body, divided into three principal parts; namely, 
the head, the fhoulders, and the belly; which laft 
has five or fix annulations. It is entirely of a. 
whitifh colour, inclining to grey; and has a ftrong, 
brawny, lone fnout. In July and Augult it proves. 
very troublefome to cattle. Moufet gives an ac- 
count of a horfe which, having been tied by a hal- 
ter to a tree in a wood, was killed in the fpace of 
fix hours by thofé voracious infects, which fucked 
up it’s blood with great avidity. 

Linnzeus gives the name of tabanus to this {pe- 
cies of flies; of which he mentions two varieties; 
the common tabanus, and the dim-fighted tabanus. 

Ray mentions one which he calls the beautiful 
two-winged fly, with large white fpots on the 
wings. “It is of the fize of the common houfe- fly; - 
and has a brown head, breaft, and body, except | that. 
is a yellowifh tincture under the roots of the 
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wings. The eyes are large, and of a bright lucid 
green, with a few black {pecks. 

Other authors mention the black tabanus varie- 
gated with yellow, ard having brown legs; the 
brown tabanus, with iron-grey fides, and three 
brown ftreaks over the eyes; the grey tabanus, with 
a tranfverfe line over the eyes ; the brown tabanus, 
with grey wings variegated with {mall white fpots, 
green eyes, and four brown lines running acrofs 
them; the long-bodied tabanus; the tabanus with 
a fhort body and tranfparent wings; and the black 
tabanus with tranfparent wings. 

BURROUGH DUCK. A common Englifh 
appellation for the tadorna. 

BUSELAPHUS. An animal of the goat- 
It is of an inter- 
mediate fhape between the {tag and the ox kind. 
The head and ears are long; the legs and feet are 
fall; the tail is about a foot long, and fhaped like 
that of a heifer; the hair of the whole body is of 
a tawney, or reddifh yellow colour; and the horns 
are black, fmooth at tne tops, but rounded in every 
other part. It is extremely tame, docile, centle, 
fond of play, and fwift of foot; and, except in fize, 
refembles the common antelope. 

BUSTARD, OTIS. A large bird which, 
in the Linnzean fyftem, makes a diftinct genus of 
birds of the order of gralle; the diftinguifhing cha- 
racters of which are, that the feet have only three 
toes each, and thofe all placed before; that the 
‘upper mandible of the bill is arched; that the nof- 
trils are ovated; and that the tongue is bifid. 

The Buftard is the largeft land-bird that is a 
native of Britain. It is much larger than the tur- 
key; the male, ata medium, weighing twenty-five 
pounds. It’s breadth is about nine feet, and it’s 
length almoft four. The male has a tuft of fea- 
thers, about five inches long, on each fide of the 
lower mandible; the head and neck are cinereous; 
the back is barred tranfverfely with black, bright, 
and ruft-colour; the greater quill-feathers are 
black; the belly is white; the tail, which confifts 
of twenty feathers, is marked with broad bars of 
red and black; and the legs are of a dufky colour. 

The female is about half the fize of the male. 
The crown of the head is of a deep orange colour, 
traverfed with black lines, and the reft of it is 
brown. The lower part of the neck before is afh- 
coloured; but, in other refpects, it refembles the 


“male, except that the colours of the back and wings 


are brighteft. 

This bird was once more numerous than it is at 
prefent; but the increafed cultivation of the coun- 
try, and the extreme delicacy of it’s flefh, have 
greatly thinned the fpecies. Indeed, it would 
probably have been long fince exterminated, but 
for it’s peculiar manner of feeding. Had it con- 
tinued to feek fhelter among our woods, it muft 
have been deftroyed in proportion as they were cut 
down; if in the foreft, the fowler might have ap- 
proached it unobferved; and the bird, from it’s 
magnitude, would have afforded fuch an excellent 
mark, that it could not eafily have been miffed. 
But the Buftard now inhabits only the open and 
extenfive plains; where it is plentifully fupplied 
with food, and where every invader of it’s repofe 
may be feen at a confiderable diftance. 

Thete birds are frequently feen in flocks of more 
than fifty, on the extenfive downs of Salifbury 
Plain; on Newmarket and Royfton heaths, in 
Cambridgefhire; the Dorfet uplands; and even as 
far north as March, or Lothian, in Scotland. 
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In thofe diffufive plains where there are neither 
woods nor hedges to {creen the {portiman, the Buf 
tards enjoy a kind of indolent fecurity. Their 
food is compoted of the berries which grow among 
the heath; and of large earth-worms, which appear 
in great numbers on the downs before the rifing of 
the fun during the milder months of the year. 
Thus fituated, in vain does the fowler creep for- 
ward, in order to approach them; they have al- 
ways centinels placed on proper eminences, which 
are inceflantly on the watch, and warn the flock 
of the f{malleft appearance of danger. However, 
it fometimes happens that, though thefe birds can- 
not be reached by guns, they are run down by 
ereyhounds. As they are voracious and greedy, 
they often facrifice their fafety to their appetites ; 
and, being generally very fat, they are unable to 
fly without much preparation. When the grey- 
hounds therefore come within a certain diftance, 
the Buftards run off, flap their wings, and endea- 
vour to gather air enough under them to rife: in 
the mean time, the hounds are continually gaining 
ground; and, at laft, it is too late for the birds to 
think of obtaining fafety by flight. However, they 
run very faft; and, when on the wing, can fly feve- 
ral miles without refting. 

As there are but few places where Buftards can 
at once find proper food and fecurity, they gene- 
rally continue near their old haunts, feldom wan- 
dering above twenty or thirty miles from home. 
As their food is replete with moifture, it enables 
them to live on thofe parched plains where there 
are {carcely any {prings of water. But, as a fecu- 
rity againft drought, Nature has furnifhed the 
males with a pouch, the entrance of which lies im- 
mediately under the tongue, and which will con- 
tain near feven quarts of water; and this they fill, 
probably in order either to fupply the hen when 
fitting, or the young till they are capable of fly- 
ing. 

Like all other birds of the poultry kind, Buf- 
tards change their mates at the feafon of incuba-. 
tion, which is about the latter end of fummer. If 
the number of males and females is equal, they fe- 
parate in pairs; but, fhould the males be moft nu- - 
merous, they fight till reduced to an equality. 
They build their nefts on the ground, by fcraping 
holes in the earth; and fometimes line them with 
a little ftraw or grafs. They lay only two eggs, 
which are about the fize of thofe of a goofe, and of 
a pale olive-brown, with dairk-coloured fpots. 
They are about five weeks in hatching; and the 
young ones run about the moment they are eman- 
cipated from their fhells. 

Buttards generally live about fifteen years; but 
they cannot be propagated in a domeftic ftate, as 
itis impoffible to fupply them with a fufficiency 
of that food in which they principally delight. 
They affemble in flocks in the month of Oétober, 
and keep together till April. In winter, as their 
food becomes more fcarce, they fupport themfelves 
indifcriminately by feeding on moles, mice, and 
even little birds, when they can feize them. For. 
want of other food, they likewife are contented to 
live on turnip-leaves, and other fucculent vege- 
tables. In fome parts of Switzerland, they are 
found frozen in the fields in fevere weather; but, 
when removed to a warm fituation, they generally 
recover. 

Bustarp, Aragian. This bird is about the 
fize of aturkey; but has a longer neck and legs, as 


_ well as a more flender body, than the common Buf- 
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tard. The bill, which is about thrée inches arid a 
half long from the extremity to the angles of the 
mouth, 1s of a lighthorn-colour, and a little darkifh 
at the point; the noftrils are long, and placed 
hear the forehead; the eyes are of a dark colour; 
and the fore-part of the head is white. Above 
the eyes there is a black line, which terminates in 
a point towards the forehead backwards; it gra- 
dually encreafes in breadth, and formsa fort of black 
creft, from which proceeds a fhort black line, 
reaching almoft to the hinder part of the eye. The 
fore part of the neck is cinereous, with fmall tranf- 
verfe lines of a darker colour; and the hinder part, 
as well as the back, is brown, with fine tranf- 
verfe blackifh lines. The coverts of the wings 
are of the fame colour with the back; the tips of 
the feathers, which are white, form femi-lunar {pots ; 
and the ridge of the wing, in the upper part, is 
white, from which proceeds a broad white bar, 
fprinkled with fmall black fpots, feparating the co- 
vert from the quill-feathers. The baftard-wing 
is black, except that the feathers have white tips; 
the foremoft of the prime-feathers are black, and 
the middlemoft are fpotted with black and white ; 
the inner quills next the back are of the fame co- 
Jour; the breaft, belly, thighs, and the entire un- 
derfide, are of a pure white; the fuperior part of 
the-tail is of the fame colour with the back, but 
the exterior webs of the outmoft feathers are partly 
white; the under-fide of the tail has a black bar 
acrofs it, near the tips of the feathers; the legs 
are pretty long; the toes, which are three in num- 
ber, are fhort, and ftand forward; the legs are bare 
of feathers for fome fpace above the knees; both 
the legs and feet are covered with a fcaly {kin of 
a dirty white or lightifh brown colour; and the 
claws are of the fame. ‘This bird is a native of 
Mocha, in Arabia Felix. 

Bustarp, Inpran. This bird is about twenty 
inches in height, and is more flender in proportion 
than any other bird of the kind. The biil is of 
a whitifh colour, and longer than that of the Eng- 
lifh Buftard; the fides of the head are of a bright 
brown; but the top of the head, and the whole 
neck, are covered with black loofe hanging fea- 
thers. . The back, rump, and tail, are of a light 
brown; but on the latter there are tranfverfe black 
bars. All the covert-feathers of the wings are 
white, except the {maller ones about the joint, which 
are edged with black. The greater wing-feathers 
neareft the back are brownith, fpotted with black; 
and the middle quills are white, with tranfverfe 
bars fpeckled with black. The greater quills are 
white. on their exterior webs, and the tips gradually 
become of a dark brown afh-coiour. The whole 
of the under-fide, from the breaft to the tail, is 
cloathed with black feathers. The legs are long, 
and the toes fhort; the latter are three in number; 
and the former are bare a confiderable diftance 
above the knee. ‘The toes all point forward, as in 
other birds of this kind, and are covered with 
whitith fcales; but the claws are dufky. 

This bird is an inhabitant of Bengal, in the 
Eaft Indies; and was firft defcribed by Edwards, 
who took it from a drawing in the pofleffion of 
Dr. Mead. 

Bustarp, Littzie. This bird, to which Wil- 
lughby gives the name of the field-duck, is about 
the fize of a pheafant. The bill is of a fefh co- 
lour at the bafe, and black at the point; the head, 
the back part of the neck, the back, and the co- 
vertsof the wings, are brown, marked with irregular 
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fpots of black; the throat is whité; and the fore- 
part of the neck is of a lightifh brown, with a 
dufky mixture. . The covert-feathers on the infide - 
of the wings, and the ridges of the wings, are white; 
and the outer quills are white at their bottoms, but 
black at their points. The breaft and fides are 
white, fpotted with black; the belly and thighs 
are wholly white; and the tail-feathers are brown, 
fpeckled with very fmall fpots of white, and barred 
with tranfverfe black lines. It has only three toes, 
which all ftand forward; and the legs and feet 
are covered with yellow fcales. 

‘The Little Buftard has fometimes been found 
in this ifland, but is by no means common: it is, 
however, very plentiful in France. Dr. Shaw, in 
his Travels to Barbary and the Levant, has given 
a figure and defcription of this fpecies, which the 
Moors call rhaad, or faf-faf-rhaad; that name, in 
their language, denoting thunder;. and’ fuppofed 
to have been given to this bird from the noife it 
makes in fpringing from the ground, as faf-faf 
very naturally exprefles the beating of the air when 
it is got on the wing. 

BUTCHER-BIRD. The Enelifh name of 
the lanius, called. alfo the fhrike, the fmalleft of 
all the European birds of prey, yet very fierce and 
deftructive. e 

The greater Butcher-Bird is only about the fize 
ofablackbird. It’s bill, which is black, is about 
an inch long, and hooked at the end; to which 
mark, together with it’s carnivorous appetite, it 
is indebted for being ranked among rapacious 
birds: but it’s flender legs and feet, and it’s toes, 
which are formed differently from thofe of other 
birds of prey, feem to make it the connective be- 
tween thofe birds which live wholly on flefh and 
fuch as live principally on grain and infects,. In- 
deed, it’s habits feem to correfpond exa@ly with 
it’s conformation, as it feeds indifcriminately on 
flefh and infects, and, in fome meafure, is found to 
partake of a double nature. It’s appetite for the 
former, however, is moft prevalent; for when it 
can obtain flefh, it always gives it the preference to 
infects. Thus circumftanced, the life of this bird 
is a continual feries of combat and oppofition; it’s 
fize being too infignificant to alarm fome of the 
{maller birds of the foreft, it frequently meets with 
antagonifts who are willing to try their ftrength, 
and it never declines the engagement. It is afto- 
nifhing to behold with what intrepidity this little 
creature will engage the pie, the crow, and the 
keftril; all of which are confiderably larger than it- 
felf, andfometimes prey upon flefh inthe fame man- 
ner. ‘The Butcher-Bird, however, not only fichts 
on the defenfive, but frequently begins the attack, 
and always with advantage; particularly when the 
male and female unite to protect their young, and 
to drive away the more powerful birds of rapine. 
They do not, at this feafon, wait the approach of 
their invaders; itis fufficient that they fee them at 
a diftance preparing for the affault. They imme- 
diately faliy forth with loud cries, and attack them 
with uncommon fury. They generally come.of 
victorious in thefe contefts; though it fometimes. 


happens that they fall to the ground with their ad- 


verfaries, and the combat ends in the deftruction 
both of the affailants and the defenders. ‘The moft 
redoubtable birds of prey are on friendly terms 
with the Butcher-Bird; the kite, the buzzard, and 
the crow, feem rather to fear than with to offend: 
it. Nothing difplays more the refpect paid to this 
claim of courage, than to fee this little bird, fo 

; contemptible 
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contemptible in appearance, fly mi company with | 


the falcon, and the other tyrants of the air, re- 
gardlefs either of their power or refentment. 

- The Butcher-Bird feizes fmall birds by their 
throats, and ftrangles them in an ihftant; the Ger- 
mans therefore give it the name of the wurchangel, 
or the fuffocating angel: When it has thus killed 
any birds or infects, it fixes them on fome neigh- 
bouring thorn, and then pulls them to pieces with 
it’s bill. If confined in a cage, it treats it’s food 
in much the fame manner; ftriking it againft the 
wires before it attempts to devour it. Nature has 
not furnifhed it with ftrength fufficient to tear it’s 
prey to pieces with it’s feet; as the hawks do; and 
it is therefore-obliged to have recourfe to the above 
expedient. During fummer, fuch of the Butcher- 
Birds as conftantly refide here, remain among the 
mountainous parts of the country; but in winter 
they defcend into the plains, and approach nearer to 
human habitations. ‘The nefts of the larger kinds 
are built in the higheft trees; butthofe of the fmaller 
are concealed in bufhes in the fields, and hedge- 
rows. ‘They lay about fix eggs, which are white, 
encircled at theirlarger ends with rings of a brown- 
* ifh red colour. The outfides of their nefts are com- 
pofed of white mofs interwoven with long grafs ; 
their infides are well lined with wool; and they 
are ufually fixed among the forked branches of 
trees. When the young are produced, the female 
feeds them with caterpillars and other infects; but 
in a fhort time afterwards fhe accuftoms them to 
flefh, which the male is very affiduous in pro- 
curing. ; 

_ In their parental care, they differ from moft other 
birds of prey; for, inftead of driving out their 
young from their nefts to fhift for themfelves, they 
carefully attend them, and do not forfake them 
even when they are capable of providing for them- 
felves; and the whole brood live together in one fa- 
mily. Each family ufually confifts of themale, fe- 
male, and five or fix young ones; peace and fubor- 
dination is preferved among them; and they ufu- 
ally hunt together. Thefe birds are eafily dif- 
tinguifhable at a diftance, not only from their be- 
ing in {mall parties, but from their peculiar manner 
of flying, which is feldom direét, or fideways, but 
generally moving up and down. 

BurtcHer-Birp, Greater. ‘This fpecies 
weighs about three ounces, and is about ten inches 
long and fourteen broad. It’s bill is one inch long, 
black, and hooked at the extremity ; the noftrils are 
oval, covered with black briftles pointing down- 
wards; the head is very large, and the mufcles 
which move the bill are ftrong and thick. The 
crown of the head, the back, and the coverts on the 
joints of the wings, are cinereous; the reft of the 
coverts are black; the quill-feathers are black, 
with a broad white bar in the middle of each; znd 
all of them are tipped with white, except the four 
firft, and four of thofe next the body. The tail 
is compofed of twelve feathers, the longeft of which 
is in the middle;. each fide of the head is white, 
with a broad black ftroke croffing from the bill to 
_ the hind part of the head; the throat, breaft, and 
belly, are of a dirty white; and the legs are black. 
The female is of the fame colour with the male, 
except on the breaft and belly, which are marked 
with numerous femicircular lines. 

_ Burcuer-Birp, Rep-Backep. The male of 
this {pecies weighs about two ounces, and the fe- 
male fomething more. The length of the male is 
feven inches and a half, and the breadth eleven 


. called the Wood-chat. 
' of horn; the feathers which furround the bafe are 
| whitifh; a black line croffes the eyes, and falls 
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inches; the head and the lower part of the back aire 
of a fine light grey; and a broad black ftripe runs 
acrofs the eyes from the bill. The upper part of 
the back and the coverts of the wings are of a 
bright iron colour; the breaft, belly, and fides, are 
of an elegant blofiom colour; the two middle fea~ 
thers of the tail are the longeft, and entirely black; 
and the lower parts of the others are white. In the 
female, the ftripe acrofs the eyes is of a reddifh 
brown; the head is of a dull ruft colour inclining 
to grey ; the breaft; belly, and fides, are of a cream 
colour, marked with femicircular dufky lines; and 
the tail is of a deep brown; except that, in both the 
male and female, the exterior webs of the outward 
feathers on each fide are white. Thele birds 
build their nefts in low bufhes, and lay about fix 
white eges, encircled on their larger ends with 
brownifh red rings. 

Burcner-Birp, Cream-BreasTED, frequently 
The bill is of the colour 


downwards on each fide of the neck; the head, and 
the hind part of the neck, are of a bright bay; the 
upper part of the back is dufky; the coverts of the 
wings and the tail are alfo dufky; the quill-feathers 
are black, with a white {pot on each towards the 
bottom; the throat, breaft, and belly, are of a cream 
colour; the two middle feathers of the tail are 
black; and the exterior edges and tips of the reft are 
white. In the female, the upper part of the head; 
the neck, and the body, are reddith, ftriated with 
brown; the lower parts of the body are of a cream 
colour, with rays of brown; and the tail is reddifh, 
inclining to brown, and tipped with red. 

ButcHer-Birp, CresteD. The bill of this 
bird is fomewhat like that of a hawk, but longer. 
Behind each eye there is a black fpot, in fhape like 
a crefcent; black briftles projet round the bafis 
of the upper mandible of the bill; the creft, or 
crown of the head, is of a reddifh colour; the up- 
per fide of the neck, the back, the rump, and the 
upper fide of the tail, are red, or ruffet, but not fo 
vivid as the creft. The fides of the head round 
the eyes, the throat, breaft, belly, thighs, and co- 
verts under the tail, are of a dirty pale orange co- 
lour, with tranfverfe dufky lines; the wings are 
brown, the greater feathers being fomewhat darker 
than the coverts, and edged with a lighter brown ; 
the legs, feet, and claws, are black; the under 
fide of the tail is of a clay colour, the middle fea- 
thers being the longeft; and the fide feathers gra- 
dually decreafe in length. 

This bird is a native of Bengal, where it is called 
charah. 

ButcHer-Birp, Least. This bird refembles 
the long-tailed tit-moufe, and is hardly larger; an 
evident proof that an animal’s courage or rapacity 
does not depend on it’s fize. The bill is yellow, 
fhort, ftrong, and convex ; the circle round the eyes 
is of a bright orange colour; and from the bafis of 
the bill rifes a broad black bar, which encircles the 
eye, and tending downwards below it, terminates 
in a point. The throat and fides of the head 
are white; the crown of the head is of a blueifh afh 
colour; the breaft is faintly tinétured with a blof- 
fom colour; the beginning of the belly is whitifh, 
the thighs, and thofe parts towards the vent, be- 
coming darker; the fides under the wings are 
clouded with orange colour; the covert-feathers 
under the tail are black; the upper fide, neck, 
back, and tail, are of a red brown, inclining to 

a1 orange ; 
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érange; the greater quills of the wings are black, 
edged with white ; the inner next the back are black, 
édged with orange; the firft row of the upper co- 
vert-feathers of the wings exactly correfponds in 
colour with the quills they cover, though in the 
orange-hue they are tipped deeper and -brighter 
than the quills, and form a bar of orange acrofs 
the wings; the leffer coverts are black; the ridges 
of the wings are white; the inferior covert-feathers 
of the wings are of a yellowifh white; and between 
the back and the upper coverts of the wings a few 
light or whitith feathers are intermixed. The tail 
confifts of twelve feathers, of which the middlemoft 
are the longeft, and gradually fhorten towards the 
fides, till they become one half fherter than thofe 
in the centre; the inferior fide of the tail declines 
from an orange to a cinereous colour; and the legs 
and feet are black. The hen differs from the cock 
in having no black marks round the eyes; the co- 
verts under the tail are of a light brown colour; 
the top of the heac is of a dirty brown; the back 
is {prinkled with fome dufky fpots, tending length- 
ways; and the point of the bill is black. 

This bird, though not very common, has been 
difcovered in different parts of England; and feems 
ehiefly to frequent a marfhy foil. 

Butcuer-Brrap, Forx-Tartep Inpian. This 
fpecies has a thick, ftrong bill, fomewhat arched, 
and the upper mandible overhangs the lower. The 
bafis of the upper mandible has feveral {tiff hairs 
round it, projecting forwards; both the upper and 
the lower mandibles are of a dufky brown colour, 
lighter towards their bafes, and gradually becom- 
ang darker towards their points. “The whole head, 
neck, back, and covert-feathers of the wings, are of 
a bright fhining black, reflecting blue, purple, and 
ereen, as they are turned and expofed to different 
tights. The greater quills, with fome of the firft 
row of covert-feathers next above them, are of a 
rufty black, without aay luftre; but the quilis next 
the body are of the colour of the head and back. 
The tail-feathers are fhorteft in the middie, and of 
a dull rufty black colour; the whole belly, thighs, 
znd covert-feathers under the tail, are white; the 
fides and thighs are flightly clouded with dufky 
fpots; and the legs, feet, and claws, are of a black- 
ifh colour. 

This bird, which, from it’s peculiar formation, 
feems as proper to be referred to the magpie clafs 
as that of the Butcher-Birds, is a native of India, 
and is there called fingah. 

ButcHer-Birap, Brack ano Wuirte. This 
beautiful bird is a native of Surinam, in South 
‘America. Near the head the beak 1s pretty thick, 
but grows lefs towards the point, and is of a duf- 
ky colour. The upper mandible has a flight in- 
eurvation downwards, near the end, or tip, and 
overhangs the lower; and on each fide of the point 
of the upper mandible there is a fmall notch or 
angle. ‘Fhe feathers at the bafe of the beak point 
forwards, and: partly fhade the noftrils; the plu- 
mage all over the head, body, wings, and tail, is 
black and white, with tranfverfe bars or marks; the 
eovert-feathers on the infides of the wings are al- 
moft white, having a very {mall proportion of black 
confufedly intermixed; the interior webs of the 

uills have white fpots; and their infides, as well as 
zhe under fide of the tail, are almoft of the fame 
colour with the upper. ‘The tail is compofed of 
ven feathers; the exterior toe of each foot adheres 
to the middle one near it’s bottom; the legs, feet, 
aad claws, are dyfky; and each fingle feather, all 


over the body, is marked with feveral tranfverfe 
bars of black and white. 

BUTEO. Another name for the buzzard. 

BUTORIUS. A name fometimes given to 
the ardea ftellaris, or bitters. 

BUTRO. The name of awild bull. 

BUTS-KOPF. This fifth, to which fome na- 
turalifts give the name of the flounder’s head, is 
beft known in England under the appellation of 
the grampus. The fnout, fins, and tail, refemble 
thofe of the dolphin ; but the body is more thar 
four times as thick, efpecially about the belly. Tt 
is eighteen feet long, and upwards of ten feet in 
circumference. ‘The fnout is flattifh, and reverts: 
upwards; the lower lip is fo thick, that it falls 
from the upper as the fifh lies along; and the 
mouth is armed with forty teeth, of which the fore- 
moft are blunt and flender, but the hinder are fharpy 
and thick. iia 

BUTTERFLY. In Latin, Papilio. A nume- 
rous genus of infects, furnifhed with mealy wings 
and {piral mouths, which undergo feveral transfor- 
mations before they arrive at their perfect ftate. 
The caterpillars proceed from the eggs;. thefe 
change into the chryfalides, or aurelia; and’ ther 
the Butterflies appear, which,,from their beautiful 
and furprizing variety of colours, may be regarded 
as fome of the greateft curiofities in natural hiftory, 
and therefore require a connected defcription 
through their various gradations. 

Caterpillars, which conftitute almoft one-thir® 
part of infects in general, may eafily be diftin- 
guifhed from maggots, or worms, by the number 
of their feet; as well as by their producing Butter- 
flies, or moths, vhe firft of which are called diur- 
nal, and the latter nocturnal infeéts. When the 
fun calls forth vegetation, and vivifies the various 
eggs of infeéts, the caterpillars are the firft which 
appear; and are accordingly feen on every vege- 
table and tree, eating their leaves, and preparing 
for a ftate of greater perfection. They have feet 
both before and behind; which not only enable 
them to move forward, but alfo to climb upwards 
on vegetables, and to expand themfelves from the 
boughs and ftalks, in order to reach their food at 
diftance. All reptiles of this clafs have from eight 
to fixteen feet; and this peculiarity alone may ferve 
to diftinguifh them from the worm tribe, which 
never have fo many. 

The tranfmutations which caterpillars undergo 
are more numerous than thofe of any infects hi- 
therto mentioned; and, in confequence, they have 
been placed in the third order of changes by Swam- 
merdam, who has thrown fo much light on the 
fubje&t of natural hiftery. When excluded from 
the eggs, they become crawling caterpillars; ther 
infenfible aurelias, as they are called, without life 
er motion; and laftly, Butterflies varioufly painted, 
according to their different kinds. 

It is weil known by united experience, that alf 
caterpillars are hatched from the eggs of Butter- 
flies; and thofe who obferve them moft minutely, 
will find the fly very careful in depofiting it’s 
eggs in places where they are likely to be hatched 
with the greateft fafety and fuccefs. During the 
feverity of winter, therefore, the greateft number 
of caterpillars continue in an ege ftate, in thac 
lifelefs fituation defying all the rigours and humi- 
dity of the climate; and, though often expoled to 
all it’s changes, they ftill prefeérve the latent prin- 
ciples of life, which are more fully exerted at the 
approach of fpriag. “Fhe fame power that pufltes 


forth the budding leaf and the opening flower, 1m- 
pels the infect into animation; and Nature feems 
at once to furnifh the gueft and the feaft; for when 
the infect has acquired fufficient ftrength to break 
it’s fhell, it always finds it’s favourite aliment pro- 
vided for itin abundance. All caterpillars, how- 
ever, afe not protruded from their eggs in the 
fpring; many of them have fubfifted during the 
winter in their ayrelia ftate, when they are appa- 
rently deprived of lifeand motion. Some are in- 
clofed in a kind of fhells, which they have fpun 
for themfelv¢s at the end of autumn; others are 
concealed under the bark of trees; fome in the 
chinks of old walls; and many are buried in the 
ground. But fome caterpillars do not make any 
change whatever at the approach of winter, but 
continue to live in their reptile ftate throughout 
all the inclemencies of that feafon. They gene- 
rally make choice of fome retreat, where they can 
remain undifturbed for months together; and, in 
fact, they then feem as motionlefs and infenfible as 
if they were really dead. Their conftitutions are 
fuch, that food would at thefe periods be ufelefs ; 
and the cold prevents their making thofe diffipa- 
‘tions which require reftoration. In general, ca- 
terpillars of this kind are found in great numbers 
together, inclofed in one common web, which co- 
vers them all, and fcreens them from the injuries 
sof the air. -And, laftly, there are fome of the ca- 
‘terpillar-kind, the Butterflies of which live during 
the winter; and, after having fluttered about a confi- 
derable part of the latter end of autumn, feek out a 
winter retreat, in order to anfwer the ends of propa- 
ation at the approach of fpring. Thefe are often 
Band lifelefs and motionlefs in the hollows of trees, 
or the clefts of timber; but, on being brought near 
a fire, they recover life and a¢tivity, and feem to 
anticipate the defires of the {pring. In general, 
however, whether. the animals have fubfifted 
in an ege ftate during the winter, as Butterflies 
bred from aurelias in the beginning of fpring, or 
as Butterflies which have fubfifted during the 
winter, and laid eggs as foon as the leaves of 
plants were fhot forward; the whole fwarm of ca- 
terpillars are in motion to fhare the banquet that 
nature has provided. There is fcarcely a plant 
which has not it’s own peculiar infeéts; and fome 
are known to fupport feveral of different kinds. 
Many of thefe are hatched from eggs, at the foot 
of the tree, and climb up to it’s leaves for fubfift- 
ence; the eges of others have been glued by the 
parent Butterfly to the leaves; and they are no 
fooner excluded from the fhell, than they find 
themfelves in the midft of plenty. 
When the caterpillar firft burfts from the ege, 
it is {mall and feeble, it’s appetites are in propor- 
tion to it’s fize, and it feems to make no great 
confumption: but, as it increafes in magnitude, it 
improves in it’s appetites; fo that, in it’s adult or 
caterpillar ftate, it is the moft ravenous of all ani- 
mals whatfoever. A fingle caterpillar will con- 


fume double it’s own weight of leaves in aday, and ° 


feem in no refpec difordered by the meal. Thefe 
voracious habits, with it’s flow crawling motion, 
and, ftill more, a ftinging like that of nettles, which 
follows on handling the greateft number of them, 
render thefe infe&ts, to moft people, not very a- 
greeable objects of curiofity. However, many 
philofophers have {pent years in their contempla- 
tion; and have not only attended to their habits 
and labours, but minutely examined their ftruc- 
-ture and internal conformation, r 
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The body of the caterpillar, when anatomicall¥ 
confidered, is found to be compofed of rings, 
whofe circumference is nearly circular, or oval. 
Thefe annulations are generally twelve in number, 
and all miembranaceotus; and by thefe caterpillars 
may be diftinguifhed from many other infects 
which nearly refemble them in fhape. The heads 
of caterpillars are connected to the firft rings by 
their necks; and are generally fo fhort and con- 
tracted, that they are fcarcely perceptible. All 
the covering of the head of one of thefe animals 
feems to confift of a fhell; and they have neither 
upper nor under Jaws, for they are both placed ra+ 
ther vertically; and each jaw is armed with a large 
thick tooth, which is, fingly, equal to numbers. 
With thefe teeth the caterpillars devour their food 
jn amazing quantities, and fome of the kinds de- 
fend themfelves againft their enemies. ‘Though 
their mouths are fhut, their teeth always remain un- 
covered ; and while the infects are in health, they 
feldom lie idle. Whatever leaves the caterpillars 
devour, their teeth ferve to chop them into fimall 
pieces, and render their parts fit for fwallowine. 
Many kinds, while they are young, eatonly the fuc- 
culent part of the leaf, and leave all the fibres un- 
touched; others, however, attack the whole leaf, 
and eat it quite away: and it is amufing enough to 
obferve the avidity with which thefe animals feed; 
fome prolonging their feaft throughout the whole 
day, others having their ftated hours of repaft, 
fome chufing the night, and others the day. When 
the caterpillar attacks a leaf, it places it’s body in 
fuch a fituation, that the edge of the leaf fhall fall 
between it’s feet, which keep it fteady; while the 
teeth are employed in cutting the leaf, fomewhat 
after the manner of pruning-fheers; and every 
morfel is fwallowed the inftant it is cut. Some 
caterpillars feed on leaves fo very narrow, that they 
are capable of managing the whole breadth at 
once; in which cafe they devour it from the point 
downwards. 

As the fpecies of caterpillars are various, fo they 
alfo differ in the number of their feet, fome having 
eight, and others fixteen.. The fix foremoft are 
covered with a fort of fhining griftle, and are 
therefore called the fhelly legs. The hind feet, 
of whatever number they confift, are foft and flexi- 
ble, and are-thence called membranaceous. Cater— 
pillars alfo, with refpect to their external figures, 
are either fmooth or hairy. The fkin of the firft 
kind is either foft to the touch, or hard like fha-+ 
green; while that of the latter is hairy, and fome- 
what prickly, and in general affects the fingers 
with a fenfation like that occafioned by nettles; 
and fome of them caufe this ftinging pain if but 
approached too near. 

‘Caterpillars, in general, have fix fimall black 
fpots, placed on the circumference of the fore ring, 
and a little to the fide of the head. Three of 
thefe fpots, which are larger than the reft, are con- 
vex and tranfparent; and thefe Reaumur confiders 
as the eyes of the caterpillars. However, moft of 
thefe animals have very little occafion for fight, and 
feem only to be directed by their feelings. But 
the ftigmata, as they are called, or thofe holes on 
the fides of the animal’s body through which it is 
fuppofed to breathe, principally claim our atten_ 
tion, All along the body of the infe@ thefe aper- 
tures are eafily perceptible: they are eighteen in 
number, nine on a fide; and are placed rather 
nearer the belly than the back, affording a hole 
for every ring of which the animal’s body is com> 
pofed, 


pofed, except the fecond, the third, and the laft. 
‘Thefe oval openings may be confidered as fo many 
mouths, through which the infeét performs the of- 
fice of refpiration; and, indeed, it requires no great 
fhare of anatomical dexterity to difcover eighteen 
pair of lungs in the larger kinds of caterpillars, 
which appear, at firft view, to be hollow, carti- 
laginous tubes, and of the colour of mother-of- 
pearl. Fhefe tubes are often feen to unite with 
each other; fome are perceived to open into the 
inteftines; while others lead to different parts of 
the furface of the body. That thefe veffels ferve 
to convey the air, appears evident from the famous 
experiment of Malpighi; who, having {topped up 
the mouths of the ftigmata with oil, quickly fuffo- 
cated the animal. In order to afcertain his theory, 
he rubbed oil on other parts of the body of the 
infect, leaving the ftigmata free; but this opera- 
tion feemed to have no effect on the animal’s health, 
as it continued to move and eat as ufual: he then 
rubbed oil on the ftigmata of one fide only; 
when the animal underwent a partial convulfion, 
but recovered foon after. However, it fhould be 
remarked, that the air is not fo neceflary to thefe 
as to the nobler ranks of animals, fince caterpillars 
will exift in an exhaufted receiver for feveral days 
together; and though they may appear to lie 
dead at the bottom, when taken out, they recover, 
and refume their former vivacity. 

If the caterpillar be diffected longitudinally 
along the back, it’s inteftines will be perceived to 
run ina ftraicht line from the mouth to the anus. 
Thefe guts refemble a number of fmall bags open- 
ig iato each other, and ftrengthened on both fides 
by a flefhy cord by which they are united. On 
many occafions the infects are obferved to caft forth 
the internal coats of their inteftines with their food, 
during the changes they fo frequently experience. 
But the inteftines occupy but a fmall part of the 
animal’s body, if compared with the fat or unétuous 
fubftance in which they are involved. This fubftance 
changes it’s colour when the infect’s metamorpho- 
fis begins to approach; and, from white, it 1s ufu- 
ally feen to turn yellow. If to thefe parts we add 
the infect’s implements for {pinning, we fhall have 
a rude fketch of this animal’s conformation; but 
the life of a caterpillar feems only one continued 
{cene of fucceffive changes; and tt appears to throw 
off one fkin merely to affume another, which alfo 
is divefted in it’s turn; and fo on for eight or ten 
times fuccefiively. 

We mutt not, however, confound this changing 
of the fkin with the great metamorphofis which the 
infect is afterwards doomed to undergo. The 
throwing off one fkin, and affuming another, feems, 
comparatively fpeaking, but a flight alteration, 
being only the work of a day; but the other is the 
great adventure of it’s life. Indeed, this faculty 
of changing the fkin is not peculiar to caterpillars 
only, but is common to all the infect tribes; and 
even to fome animals which claim a higher rank 
in the fcale of nature. With refpect to caterpil- 
lars, many of them change their fkins five or fix 
times in a feafon; and thefe exuvize fometimes ap- 
pear fo compleat, that many might miftake the 
empty fkin for the real infect. Among the hairy 
caterpillars, for example, the caft {kin is covered 
-with hairs; the feet, as well the griftly as membra- 
naceous, remain affixed to it; even thofe parts 
which are only difcoverable by the help of a mi- 
crofcope, are vifible in it; and, in fhort, all the 


parts of the head, the fkull, and the teeth. 


In proportion as the time approaches when the 


caterpillar is to divett itfelf of it’s old fkin, it’s co- 
lours become more faint; and the fkin, which feems 


| to wither, and grow arid in fome meafure, refem- 


bles a leaf deprived of moifture. 

The infect now begins to feel itfelf under a ne- 
ceffity of changing; but this is not effected without 
violent labour, and perhaps pain. A day or two 
before the critical hour approaches, it ceafes to eat, 
lofes it’s uftal activity, and feems to grow totally 
torpid. It looks about for fome place where it 
may remain in fecurity; and, no longer timorous, 
appears regardlefs of the touch. It is obferved, 
at intervals, to bend itfelf, and elevate it’s back; 
then to ftretch to it’s full extent; fometimes to lift 
up it’s head, and then to fuffer it to drop; fonre- 
times to wave from fide to fide, and then to remain 
in quiet. At length, fome of the ring’ of it’s body, 
particularly the firft and the fecond, are feen to 
{well confiderably ; the old fkin diftends and burfts ; 
till, by repeated {wellings and contractions in every 
ring, the animal difengages itfelf, and creeps from 
it’s former covering. How laborious foever this 
operation may be, it is performed in the fpace of 
a minute; and the animal, having thrown off it’s 
old fkin, feems to enjoy new vigour, as well as ad= 
ditional colour and beauty. Sometimes it affumes 
a new appearance, and colours very different from 
the old. Thofe infeéts which are hairy ftill pre- 
ferve their coverings, though their ancient fkins 
do net appear to have loft a fingle hair; every one 
of them appearing to have been drawn, like a 
fword from the fcabbard. However, the faét is, 
that a new crop of hair grows between the old 
fkin and the new, and probably helps to throw off 
the external covering. 

In this manner the caterpillar having continued 
feeding for feveral days, begins at laft to prepare 
for it’s change into an aurelia. It is moft proba- 
ble that, from the beginning, all the parts of the 
Butterfly lay hid in this infect in it’s reptile ftate ; 
but that it required time to bring them to per= 
fection, as well as a large quantity of food to en- 
able it to undergo all it’s transformations. How-~ 
ever, when the caterpillar has fed fufficiently, and 
the parts of the Butterfly are formed. beneath the 
fkin, itis then the feafon for it to make it’s firft 
and principal change into an aurelia, or chryfalis, 
as fome call it; during which, as has been previ- 
oufly remarked, it feems to remain for feveral days, 
or even months, without either life or motion. 

Preparatory to this important metamorphofis, 
the caterpillar moft ufually quits the plant, or 
tree, on which it is fed; or at leaft attaches it- 
felf to the ftalk or ftem, in preference to the 
leaves. It renounces it’s food, and prepares, by 
fafting, to undergo it’s transformation. During 
this period, all the food it has fwaillowed becomes 
entirely digefted; and it often voids even the in- 
ternal membrane which lined it’s inteftines. Some 
of the tribe, at this period, entirely change their 
colour; and the vivacity of the tints in all of them 
feems confiderably faded. Thofe which are capa- 
ble of fpinning themfelves webs, fet about thefe 
operations: and fuch as have already fpun them, 
await their change in the beft {tate they can. The 
webs, or cones, with which fome of the infeéts co- 
ver themfelves, hide the aurelias contained within 
them; but, in others, which are more tranfparent; 
the caterpillar, when it has finifhed it’s fpinning; 
{trikes into the claws of the two feet under the 
tail, and afterwards forces in the tail itfelf, by con- 
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rracting thofe claws, and ftriking the feet violently 
again{t each other. If, however, the infects be 
taken from their webs at this time, they appear in 
a itate of great languor; and, being incapable of 
advancing or retreating, remain wherever they are 
placed. In this condition they continue one or 
two days, preparing to change into aurelias, fome- 
what after the manner they adopted in changing 
their fkins. They then appear with their bodies 
bent like bows, which they now and then feem 
to ftrai¢hten; their legs appear entirely ufelefs ; and, 
if they attempt to change their places, thefe altera- 
tions are effected by evident contortions of their bo- 
dies. In proportion as their mutations into aure- 
has draw near, their bodies become more and more 
incutvated ; while their extenfions and convulfive 
contractions become more frequent. The extremi- 
ties of their bodies are firft difengaged from their ca- 
terpillar fkins; thofe parts of their fkins remaining 
“empty, while their bodies are drawn up in a con- 
tracted form towards their heads. In the fame 
manner they difengage themfelves from the two 
fucceeding rings ; fo that the animals are then en- 
tirely lodged in the fore parts of their caterpillar 
coverings; the half which is abandoned remain- 
ine flaccid and empty, while the fore parts are 
fwelled and diftended. The animals having thus 
quitted the hinder parts of their fkins, in order to 
drive themfelves up into their fore parts, fill con- 
tinue to heave and work as before; till their fkulls 
are foon feen to burft into three pieces, and longi- 
tudinal apertures are made in the three firft rings 
of their bodies, with reiterated efforts. Thus at 
faft they totally emancipate themfelves from their 
caterpillar fkins, and for ever bid adieu to their 
reptile form. 

- Being ftripped of it’s laft exuvize, the caterpillar 
becomes an aurelia; in which all the parts of the 
future Butterfly are diftinguifhable, but in fo foft 
and tender a ftate, that the fmalleft touch 1s capa- 
ble of difcompofing them. The animal is now 
become helplefs and motionlefs; but only waits 
for the affiftance of the air, to dry up the moifture 
on it’s furface, and to fupply it with a cruft capa- 
ble of refifting external injuries. Immediately af- 
ter being {tripped of it’s caterpillar fkin, it af- 
fumes a green colour, efpecially in thofe parts 
which are diftended by an extraordinary afflux of 
animal moifture: but, in ten or twelve hours after 
being thus expofed, it’s parts harden; the air forms 
it’s external covering into a firm cruft; and, in 
about twenty-four hours, the aurelia may be hand- 
led without endangering the little animal left in 
this defencelefs fituation. 

Such is the hiftory of that {mall pod, or cone, 
which is fo commonly found near every pathway, 
adhering to nettles, and other plants, and frequently 
fhining like polifhed gold. From the beautiful 
and refplendent colour with which it is thus fome- 
times adorned, it has obtained the name of the 
chryfalis, which implies a creature made of gold. 

_ The above are the efforts made ufe of by thefe lit- 
tle animals in preparing for a ftate of perfection. 
But their care in providing themfelves fecure re- 
treats during this feafon of extreme imbecillity is ftill 
greater; and it appears as if they were then erect- 
ing monuments in which to reft perfectly fecure till 
Nature called them into a new and more improved 
exiftence: for which purpofe, fome of them fpin 
cones, or webs, in which they lie fecure till they 
have arrived at maturity; others, who cannot fpin 
fuch copious coverings, fufpend themfelves by their 


tails in retreats where they are not liable to annoy- 
ance; fome mix fand with their gummy and-moift 
webs, and then form themfelves a fecure incrufta- 
tion ; while others, before their change, bury them- 
felves in the ground, and thus avoid the numerous 
dangers attendant on a more expofed fituation. 
From their conduct, it might be fuppofed that 
they were confcious of the precife time of their 
continuance in an aurelia ftate ; fince their little fe- 
pulchres, with refpect to their fclidity, are propor- 
tioned to fuch a duration. Thofe which are to con- 
tinue in that ftage of exiftence but a few days, make 
choice of fome tender leaf, which they render ftill 
more pliant by diffufing a kind of elue over it: 
the leaf thus gradually curls up; and, withering as 
it unfolds, the infect wraps itfelf within it, till the 
genial warmth of the fun enables it to ftrugele for 
new life, and burft from it’s confinement. Others, 
whofe time of transformation is alfo near at hand, 
faften their tails either to fome branch, or to the 
firft worm-hole they meet in a beam, and await 
their change in that defencelefs fituation. Such 
caterpillars, on the other hand, as are feen to lie 
feveral months in their aurelia ftate, act with much 
greater circumfpection: moft of them mix their 
webs with fand, thereby rendering their coverings 
very {trong ; while others build in wood, which fup- 
plies, as it were, the place of coffins. Thofe which 
have made the leaves of willows their favourite food, 
break the tender twigs into fmall pieces, and then 
pound them to a fort of powder ; and, by means of 
their glutinous filk, form a kind of pafte, in which 
they enwrap themfelves. 

Various are the forms which thefe animals af- 
fume in this ftate of imbecillity ; and it often hap- 
pens that the moft deformed Butterflies iffue from 
the moft beautiful aurelias. In general, however, 
the aurelia affumes the rude outlines of the parts of 
the animal contained within it; but, as to the vari- 
ous colours which it is feen to affume, they are 
chiefly the effects of accident; for the fame fpecies 
of infeé&t does not at all times affume the fame hue 
when it becomes an aurelia. In fome, the beauti- 
ful gold colour is found at one time; while, at ano- 
ther, it is totally wanting. This brilliant hue, 
which is not inferior to the moft fuperb gilding, is 
formed in the fame manner in which we fee leather 
obtain a gold colour, though none of that metal 
ever entered into the tin¢ture. It is formed only 
by a beautiful brown varnifh laid on a white 
ground; and the white, thus gleaming through the 
tranfparency of the brown, ‘imparts a charming 
eolden yellow. Thefe two colours are found, 
one over the other, in the aurelia of the little ani- 
mal we are now defcribing; and the whole appears 
as if gilded, without any real compofition. 

Thus formed, the aurelia is in time expanded 
into a Butterfly, and fomewhat refembles an ani- 
mal in the egg, waiting for external warmth to 
hatch it into life. As the quantity of humidity in- 
clofed within the covering of the aurelia continues 
to keep it’s body in the moft tender ftate, it is 
requifite that this humidity fhould be dried up be- 
fore the little Butterfly can burft from it’s prifon. 
Many experiments have been practifed, in order to 
prove that nature may in this refpect be affifted by 
art; and that the life of the infect may be retarded 
or quickened without being expofed to any real in- 
jury: for this purpofe, itis only neceffary to con- 
tinue the infect in it’s aurelia ftate, by preventing 
the evaporation of it’s humidity, which will confe- 
quently add fome days, or even weeks, to it’s life; 
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én the contrary, by evaporating it’s moifture, in a 
warm fituation, the animal affumes it’s winged ftate 
before it’s ufual time, and goes through the offices 
affigned to it’s exiftence. To evince the truth of 
this, Mr. Reaumur inclofed an aurelia in a glafs 
tube; and found the evaporated water, which ex- 
haled from the body of the infeét, collected in drops 
at the bottom of the tube: he then covered the au- 
relia with varnifh; and, having thereby rendered 
the evaporation more difficult and flow, the But- 
terfly was two months longer than it’s natural term 
in coming out of it’s cafe. He found, on the other 
ae that by laying the animal in a warm room, 
ne haftened the difclofure of the Butterfly; and 
that by keeping it in an ice-houfe, in the fame 
manner, he retarded it. Warmth, in this cafe, 
acted in a double capacity; invigorating the ani- 
mal, as well as evaporating the moifture. 

When, either by warmth or increafing vigour, 
the parts have acquired their neceflary force and 
folidity, the Butterfly feeks to difembarra{s itfelf 
of thofe bands which kept it fo long in confine- 
ment; fome, however, continue under the aurelia 
form only ten days, fome twenty, fome feveral 
-months,-and others for a year together. But, in 
general, the Butterfly makes only a fhort continu- 
ance under it’s aurelia form; and, in all, the per- 
fect infect fooner or later burfts not only the natu- 
ral prifon which is formed by the fkin of the au- 
relia, but alfo that artificial one in which it has in- 
clofed itfelf. The efforts which the Butterfly 
makes to liberate itfelf from it’s aurelia ftate, are 
by no means fo violent as thofe which it experi- 
enced in changing from the caterpillar into the 
aurelia. The quantity of moifture which fur- 
rounds the Butterfly is by no means fo copious as 
that which attended it’s former change; and the 
fhell of the aurelia is fo dry, that it may be cracked 
between the fingers. 

When the animal is fhut up within a‘cone, the 
Butterfly always gets rid of the natural internal {kin 
of the aurelia before it eatsit’s way through the ex- 
ternal covering which it’s own induftry has formed 
round it. In order to obferve the manner by which 
it divefts itfelf of the aurelia covering, it is necef- 
fary to open the cone, and then the efforts of the 
infe€&t to emancipate itfelf from it’s natural fhell 
may be plainly perceived. When this operation 
commences, there feems to be a violent agitation 
in the humours contained within the body of the 
little animal; it’s fluids feem impelled by a hafty 
fermentation through all the veffels; while it la- 
bours violently with it’s legs, and makes feveral 
other violent ftruggles to get free. As all thefe 
motions concur with the growth of the infect’s 
wings and body, it is impoffible that the brittle 
fkin which covers it fhould long refift; and it at 
length gives way, by burfting in four diftinét and 
regular pieces. The fkin of the head and legs 
firft feparates; then the dorfal fkin flies open, and 
dividing into two regular portions, difengages the 
back and the wings; and, at length, another rupture 
fucceeds in that portion which covered the rings of 
the aurelia’s back. After this the Butterfly, feemingly 
fatigued with it’s exertions, remains very quiet for 
fome time, with it’s wings pointed downwards, and 
it’s legs fixed in the fkin which it has juft thrown 
off. At firft ficht, the animal, juit fet free, and 
permitted the future ule of it’s wings, feems entirely 
deftitute of any; and they lie fo cloie, and occupy 
fo little room, as to be entirely imperceptible: 
however, they foon after expand fo rapidly, that 


the eye can fearcely attend to their unfolding: 
From reaching hardly half the length of the body, 
they acquire, in a moft wonderful manner, their 
full extent and magnitude, fo as to be each five 
times as large as before. Nor are the wings alone 
thus increafed; all their fpots and paintings, before 
fo minute as to be hardly perceptible, are now 
proportionably exténded; fo that what a few mi- 
nutes before feemed only a number of confufed, 
unmeaning points, now become diftiné& and beau- 
tiful ornaments. . The wing, the inftantit is freed, 
from it’s late confinement, is confiderably thicker 
than afterwards; fo that it fpreads in all it’s di- 
menfions, and grows thinner as it expands in 
breadth. If one of the wings be plucked from 
the animal juft fet free, it may be: {pread by the 
fingers, and it will foon become as broad as that 
which is left behind. As the wings extend them- 
felves fo fuddenly, they have not had proper time 
to dry; and accordingly appear like pieces of wet 
paper, foft, and wrinkled. In about half an hour, 
they become perfectly dry; their wrinkles entirely 
difappear; and the little animal affumes all it’s 
{plendor, The transformation being thus perfeét- 
ly finithed, the Butterfly difcharges three or four 
drops of blood-coloured fluid, which are the laft 
remains of it’s fupeyfluous moifture. Thofe au- 
relias which are inclofed within cones, find their 
exit more difficult, as they have ftill another pri- 
fon to break through: this, however, they accom- 
plith in a fhort time; for the Butterfly, divefted of 
it’s aurelia fkin, butts with it’s head violently 
againfl the walls of it’s artificial prifon; and pro- 
bably with it’s eyes, which are rough like a file, it 
rubs the internal furface away, till at laft it is feen 
burfting it’s way into open light; and, in lefs than 
a quarter of an hour, the animal arrives at full per- 
fection. ‘Thus, to ufe the words of Swammerdam, 
we fee a little infignificant creature diftinguithed 
in. it’s laft birth with qualifications and ornaments 
which man, during his ftay on earth, can never even 
hope to acquire. To enjoy life, the Butterfly 
needs no other food than the dews of heaven, and 
the. honied juices which are diftilled from every 
flower. The pageantry of princes cannot equal 
the ornaments with which it is invefted, nor the 
rich colouring which embellifhes it’s wings. The 
fkies are it’s proper habitation, and the air it’s ele- 
ment; while man comes into the world naked, 
and often roves about without habitation, and 
without fhelter; expofed, on the one hand, to the 
heat of the fun; and, on the other, to the damps 
and exhalations of the earth; both alike inimical 
to his happinefs and exiftence: a ftriking proof 
that, while this little animal is raifed to it’s ereateft 
exaltation, man, in this world, is only a candidate 
for perfection. 

‘The number of thefe beautiful infects is amaz- 
ingly great; and though Linnzus has enumerated 
above feven hundred and fixty different fpecies, the 
catalogue 1s ftill very incompleat. Every collector 
of Butterflies can exhibit undefcribed f{pecies; and 
he who is fond of minute difcovery, can produce 
animals obfervable only by himfelf. In general, 
however, thofe of the warmer climates are larger 
and more beautiful than fuch as are found in Eu- 
rope; and we can eafily difpenfe with the beauty 
of the Butterfly, fince we are thus freed from the 
ravages of the caterpillar. 

The wings of Butterflies, as already obferved, 
fully diftinguifh them from flies of every other de- 
nomination, They are four in number; and, 
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fhould two of them be cut off, the animal would 
notwithftanding be capable of flying. They are, 
in their own fubftance, tranfparent; and owe their 
opacity to the beautiful duft with which they are 
fprinkled; and which has been _affimilated by 
fome naturalifts to the feathers of birds; and, by 
others, to fcales of fifhes; juft as their imagina- 
tions were difpofed to catch the refemblance. In 
fact, if we view the wing of a Butterfly with the 
affiftance ofa good microfcope, we fhall find it to 
be ftudded over with a variety of little grains of 
different dimenfions and forms, generally fupported 
on a fteffile, regularly laid on the whole furface. 
Nothing can exceed the beautiful and regular ar- 
rangement of thefe little fubftances, which thus 
feem to adorn the Butterfly’s wing, like the tiles 
ona houfe, thofe of one row being a little covered 
by the fubfequent: they are alfo multiform; for on 
one part of the wing may be feen a fucceffion of 
oval ftuds; on another, a clufter of ftuds, each in 
the form of a heart; in one place they refemble an 
open hand ; and, in another, they are long, or trian- 
gular; while all are interfperfed with taller ftuds, 
which grow between the reft, fomewhat after the 
manner of mufhrooms on a ftalk. The wing itfelf 
is compofed of feveral thick nerves, which render 
the conftruction very firong, though light; and, 
though covered over with thoufands of thefe fcales, 
or ftuds, it’s weight is very little increafed by the 
_ number. The animal is with eafe enabled to fup- 
port itfelf a long time in the air, though it’s man- 
ner of flying is not very graceful. “When the But- 
terfly intends a diftant flight, it afcends and de- 
{cends alternately, moving fometimes to the right, 
and fometimes to the left, without any apparent 
motive. Ona clofer examination, however, it will 
be found to fly in this irregular manner in purfuit 
of it’s mate, whom it feems capable of difcovering 
at a confiderable diftance. 

The body of the Butterfly may be divided into 
three parts; the head, the corfelet, and the body. 
The body, which is the hinder part of the infect, 
is compofed of rings, generally concealed under 
long hair. The corfelet is more folid than the reft 
of the body, becaufe it gives rife to the fore-wings 
and thelegs. The legs are fix in number, though 
only four are made ufe of by the animal; the two 
fore legs being often fo much concealed under the 
long hair of the body, that it is difficult to difcover 
them. If we examine thefe parts internally, we 
fhall obferve the fame fet of veffels in the Butter- 
fly which compofed the caterpillar; but with this 
difference, that as the blood or humours in the ca- 
terpillar circulate from the tail to the head; in the 
Butterfly, they are found to take a courfe direétly 
contrary, and to circulate from the head to the tail: 
fo that the caterpillar may be confidered as the em- 
bryo animal, in which the circulation is carried on 
differently from that of animals when excluded. 

The eyes of all Butterflies have not the fame ex- 
ternal appearance; for, in fome, they are large; in 
others, {mall; in fome, they are the larger portion 
of a fphere; in others, they are but a fmall part of 
it, and juft appearing from the head. In all of 
them, however, the exterior coat has a luftre, in 
which may be difcovered the various colours of a 
prifm. When examined minutely, it will appear 
like a multiplying-glafs, having a great number of 
fides, or facets, in the manner of a brilliant-cut dia- 
mond. In this particular, the eyes of Butterflies, 
and of moft other infects, entirely correfpond : and 
Leewenhoek afferts, that there are above fix thou- 


fand facets on the cornea of a flea: hence thefe ani- 
mals fee not only with great perfpicuity, but view 
every object multiplied in a very furprizing man- 
ner. Puget adapted the cornea of a fly in fuch 4 
pofition, as to fee objects through it by means of a 
microfcope; and riothing could exceed the {trange+ 
nefs of it’s reprefentations. A foldier who was 
viewed through it, appeared like an army of pig+ 
mies ; for while it multiplied, it alfo diminifhed the 
obyeét. The arch of a bridge exhibited a fpectacle 
more magnificent than human {kill could perform; 
and the flame of a candle appeared like a fplendid 
illumination, But it muft be confeffed, thar fll 
it remains a doubt, whether the infect fees objets 
finely, as with one eye; or whether every facet is 
itfelf a compleat eye, exhibiting it’s own object dif- 
tinct from all the reft. 

Butterflies, as well as moft other flying infects, 
are furnifhed with two inftruments, like horns, on 
their heads, which are called antenna, or feelers. 
They differ from the horns of ereater animals in 
being moveable at their bafes, and alfo in having a 
great number of joints, by which means the infec 
is enabled to turn them in every direction. Thofé 
of Butterflies are placed at the top of the head, 
pretty near the external edge of each eye. What 
the ufe of thefe inftruments may be, which are thus 
formed with fo much art, is as yetunknown to man ; 
but of this we may be certain, that they anfwer 
fome beneficial purpofes: they may, perhaps, 
ferve to guard the eye; they may be ufeful to clean 
it; or they may be the organs of fome fenfes of 
which we are entirely ignorant. 

Few infects of the Butterfly kind are deftitute 
oftrunks; and of theirufes naturalifts are fufficient- 
ly apprized. They are placed exaétly between the 
eyes; and, when the animals are not employed in 
feeking their nourifhment, they are rolled upin curls. 
A Butterfly, when feeding, flies round fome flower ; 
and, fettling on it, uncurls it’s trunk, and thrufts 
it out, either wholly or in part, and employs it in 
fearching the flower to it’s very bottom. This 
fearch being reiterated feven or eight times, the 
animal then paffes to another; and continues to 
hover over fuch flowers as are moft agreeable to 
it’s tafte, like a bird over it’s prey. This trunk is 
compofed of two equal hollow tubes, nicely join- 
ed to each other, like the pipes of an organ. 

Such is the general figure and conformation of 
thefe beautiful infects, which cheer our walks, and 
add to the beauty of the moft delightful feafon. 
But it is not by day alone that they wantonly flut- 
ter from flower to flower; numbers of them chufe 
the night for their excurfions, and expand their 
moft beautiful colourings during thofe hours when 
no human eye beholds them. This tribe of in- 
fects therefore has been divided into diurnal and 
nocturnal flies, or into Butterflies and moths. They 
may be eafily diftinguifhed from each other by 
their horns or feelers; thofe of the Butterfly being 
clubbed, while thofe of the moth taper to a point. 

Thefe two claffes equally employ their fhort 
exiftence in a variety of enjoyments. They em- 
ploy a confiderable part of their time in fearching 
for their food, which is found on every flower; 
and in the purfuit of the females, whole approach 
they can often perceive at the diftance of more 
than two miles. Their fagacity in this refpeét is 
no lefs aftonifhing than true; but, by what fenfe 
they are thus capable of diftinguifhing each other 
at fuch diftances, is not eafy to conceive. It is 
umpoffible that it can be through the ftrength of 
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their fight, fince fuch {mall objects would be ut- 
terly imperceptible at half the diftance; neither can 
it be by the fenfe of fmelling, fince thefe animals 
are not furnifhed with any organs for that purpofe. 
But whatever may be their power of perception, 
certain it is, that the male, after having fluttered 
about for fome time, is feen to take wing, and pro- 
ceed direétly forward to the place where the fe- 
male is perched on a flower. 

Among the various tribes of infects, it is the 
general rule that females are larger than the males; 
and it holds good in a peculiar manner with re- 
{pect to Butterflies. ‘The body of the male is 
fmaller, and more flender; and that of the female 
more thick and oval. Previous to the junétion of 
thefe animals, they are feen fporting in the air, al- 
ternately purfuing and flying from each other, and 
preparing, by akind of amorous dalliance, for the 
more important bufinefs of their lives: and if dif 
turbed in the act of coition, the female flies off 
with the male, who appears entirely paffive on the 
occafion. 

The females of many fpecies of Butterflies feem 
to have affumed their airy forms for no other pur- 
pofe than that of fecundating their eggs, and laying 
them. They are neither feen fluttering about in 
queft of food, nor of mates; and all that paffes dur- 
ing their fhort lives, is only a junétion with the 
males for about half an hour; after which they de- 
pofit their eggs, and die. 

The eggs of female Butterflies are difpofed in 
their bodies like beds of chaplets; and, when ex- 
cluded, ‘they are generally oval, and of a whitifh 
colour: fome, however, are entirely round; and 
others flatted like turnips. The covering, or 
fhell, of the egg, though folid, is thin and tranf- 
parent; and, in proportion as the caterpillar ex- 
pands within the egg, the colours change, and are 
differently diftributed. The Butterfly feems per- 
fectly inftructed by Nature in it’s choice of the 

lant or leaf on which to depofit it’s burden. 
Each ege contains but one caterpillar; and it is 
requifite that the little animal, when excluded, 
fhould be near it’s proper food: accordingly the 
little winged creature, though it has itfelf been fed 
on dew, or the honey of flowers, makes choice of 
a very different fpecies of provifion for it’s young, 
and depofits it’s eggs on the moft unfavoury 
plants, fuch as the ragweed, the cabbage, or the 
nettle. Thus every Butterfly felects not the plants 
moft grateful to it in it’s winged ftate, but fuch as 
it has been fed on in it’s reptile form. 

The eggs of Butterflies are always attached to 
the leaves of their favourite plants, by a kind of 
fize or glue; where they continue unobferved, un- 
lefs carefully fought after. They are fometimes 
placed round the tender fhoots of plants, in the 
fhape of bracelets, confiftine of more than two 
hundred in each, and generally furrounding the 
fhoot like a ring. But fome Butterflies fecure 
their eggs from the injuries of the air by covering 


them with hair plucked from their own bodies; . 


and by this precaution they are kept warm, as well 
as entirely concealed, 

The females of moths lay their eggs foon after 
they are emancipated from their aurelia ftate: but 
there are many Butterflies which flutter about the 
whole fummer, and never thinkof laying till the 
cold warns them of their approaching end; and 
fome even continue the whole winter in the hollows 
of trees, and negleét to provide for pofterity till the 
beginning of April, when they leave their retreats, 


depofit their eggs, and die. Their eggs foon be- 
gin to feel the genial warmth of the fun; the little 
animals burft from their caterpillar ftate; then be- 
come aurelias and Butterflies in their turn; and thus 
continue the round of nature. ‘ 

Endued, as Butterflies are, with fo many ftages 
of exiftence, and poffeffed of fuch aftonifhing beau- 
ty in that {tate which we may well pronounce their 
perfect one, it is by no means to be wondered that 
they fhould have been noticed, in their feveral mu- 
tations, with the utmoft precifion, by thofe who 
have had leifure to cultivate fo pleafing an.amufe- 
ment: and there are not wanting fome ingenious 
naturalifts, who have acquired no inconfiderable 
portion of fame from the accuracy of their obfer- 
vations on thefe infects alone, though a compleat 
general hiftory of Moths and Butterflies, Foreign as 
well as Englith, feems ftill to be among the many 
defiderata of Natural Hiftory. Indeed, thofe who 
have made the greateft progrefs in other branches 
of the fcience, have in general declined the invefti- 
gation of every kind of infects: convinced that the 
infinitude of different tribes, and the extreme mi- 
nutenefs of many of them, would render the utmoft 
efforts of human fagacity unequal to the tafk of 
forming a compleat difcrimination. 

Butterflies have by fome naturalifts been di- 
vided into feven claffes, after the following manner. 

The firft clafs confifts of thofe which have cla- 
vated feelers, keep the planes of their wings perpen- 
dicular to that of pofition, and whofe lower wings 
are applied clofe to the under parts of their bodies-; 
and thefe likewife ftand and walk with each of 
their fix legs. The white Butterfly, fpotted with 
black, is an inftance of this kind. 

The fecond fpecies confifts of thofe which have 
their wings perpendicular to the plane of pofition, 
and whofe lower edges likewife only embrace the 
lower parts of their bodies; they fettle on four 
legs, and generally keep the fore pair of legs folded 
up. Several kinds of the prickly caterpillars pro- 
duce Butterflies of this clafs, and particularly the 
prickly caterpillar of the nettle. 

The third clafs is compofed of Butterflies which 
carry their wings erect, and have the fame fort of 
feelers as the former clafs; they only ufe four legs, 
the other pair being fo {mall as to be fcarcely per- 
ceptible. A variety of {pecies may be referred to 
this clafs; and particularly fome which have their 
wings {potted with black and white in the fhape 
of the fquares of a chefs-board. 

The fourth clafs likewile contains Butterflies 
with clavated feelers, and fix real lees. When at 
reft, they hold their wings perpendicular to the 
plane of pofition, but have the edges of their lower 
wings turned up, fo as to embrace and cover the 
upper parts of their bodies, while all the reft are 
naked. Befides this, each lower wing has a long 
appendage near the external end of the bafe, and 
a part whofe point reaches much beyond the reft 
of the body. ‘This part feems to forma tail, and 
therefore fome have called this infe& a tailed But- 
terfly. However, there are Butterflies which are 
deftitute of thefe appendages; and yet have their 
lower wings fo bent, that they embrace the lower 
parts of their bodies. Butterflies of this clafs ge- 
nerally appear towards the latter end of July. 

The fifth clafs confifts of thofe which have cla- 
vated feelers, and fix true legs; but, when they are 
at reft, generally keep their wings parallel to the 
plane of pofition, or at leaft never elevate them 
fufficiently for the two upper wings to embrace 
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‘each other above the body. A Butterfly of this 
“clafs proceeds from a fmooth caterpillar of ma:fh- 
_mallows. 

The fixth clafs is chara¢terized by having cla- 
vated feelers, increafine in thicknefs from their 
roots to their points. They feem almoft continu- 
ally in motion, hovering over flowers, and thrufting 
in their trunks, in order to extract the- juice. 


From the noife they make with their wings, fome — 


call them by the name of humming-bird moths ; 
but Beaumont places them among the papillio, be- 
caufe the wings of fome fpecies are not fo entirely 
covered with farina as to be quite epaque, for they 
are partially tranfparent. . 

Lepidoptera of the feventh clafs have feel- 
ers incurvated in the form of rams-horns; of which 
kind is the Butterfly found very commonly in 
meadows, on the ftocks of plants, and which flies 
very little in the day-time. Merian, from this cir- 
cumftance, contends, that it ought to be referred to 
the clafs of moths; but Ray and Reaumur place it 
among Butterflies. Ray likewife makes another 
clafs of thefe Butterflies, with feelers like conical 
threads. 


Mr. Harris, fecretary to the Aurelian Society, 
has given us the following fynoptical fyftem of the 
Papillio, commonly called Butterflies. 

Butterflies, fays this ingenious gentleman, are 
diftinguifhed frorn other infects by thefe generical 
characters: their antenne, or horns, are clubbed 
at the extremities; their wings, when at reft, are 
clofed together ere€t over their backs; and they 
fiy only in the day-time. 

© Linnzeus has divided them into five phalanges, 
or genera; viz. Equites, Heliconii, Danai, Nym- 
phales, and Plebeit. 

~ In that genus whichis called Equites, the under- 
wings have each an appendage, or tail; and, from 
this ecircumftance, they are denominated fwal- 
low-tails. 

In the Heliconii, the wings are long, narrow, 
and even at the edges ; the fuperior ones being large, 
and the inferior fmall. 

- Inthe Danai, the wings are fmooth and even at 
the edges, without denticulations or tails, exactly 
like thofe of the common white Butterfly. 

In the Nymphales, the wings are denticulated, 
and ocellated, having eye-like {pets or rings. 

- The Piebeti comprehends the numerous tribes 
of minute Butterflies which feem to be a diftiné 
generation or order from any of thofe juft enume- 
rated. 

In this country, we have only about fifty-three 
{pecies: for a more particular account of which the 
curious reader is referred to Mr. Harris’s Englith 
Lepidoptera, as it is not poffible, in a work of this 
very general nature, to give more of thefe elegant 
infects than a few of the moft beautiful and curi- 
ous fpecimens.in the different genera. 


The reader is accordingly prefented with accu-. 


rate defcriptions, and delineations from nature, of 
thofe which appeared moft likely to be acceptable ; 
and fome of tiem are actual non-defcripts, from 
different parts of the world. 

Thefe are arranged on four plates, in the follow- 
jng manner. 


PLATE tue FIRST. 


Fig. 1. Brown Hare-Srreax; the Betuta, 
Plebeui, of Linnzus. The head, thorax, and 
" abdomen, are of a dark brown colour; and the 


wings are alfo of a lovely dark brown, the fuperior 
ones having each a large orange-coloured {pot 
near the tip, which almoft covers the fan-mem- 
branes. 

Fig. 2. Underfide. The under-fide is of a brown- 
ifh orange-colour. The fuperior wings have each 
a triangular fpot near the tip, reaching from the ° 
{ector-edge half way down the wing, where it ter- 
minates in a point, which is not only of a darker 
brownthan the reft, but edged round with a neat 
white line; there is alfo a imall black fpot near , 
the middle of each fuperior wing. The infe- 
rior ones have each a broad bar extending quite 
acrofs; which is of a darker orange-brown than 
the reft of the wing, and neatly edged or bor- 
dered with white. 

The expanfion of the wings, from tip to tip, is one 
inch and three-quarters. 

The caterpillar feeds on buckthorn: it changes 
into a chryfalis in July, and the fly comes forth 
in Auguft; when it may be found playing on the 
_tops of hedges, near maple-trees, round which 
it {portively purfucs others of it’s own fpecies. 


Fie. 3. The DzrpHosus, Equites, of Linnzeus. 
The antennz, head, thorax, and abdomen, toge- 
ther with the fuperior wings, are of a fine dark 
brown; each wing having, near the fhoulder li- 
eament, two triangular {pots of deep fcarlet, the 
Jargeft near three-quarters of an inch long, and 
the other, beneath it, about the fize of a cana- 
try-feed. The inferior wings are of an orange- 
brown, but very pale: inthe centre, on each mem- 
brane, near the fan-edge, is a large black f{pot; 
and thefe, joining together, compofe a broad ir- 
y-gular bar reaching to the abdominal part, 
where there are two feparate and diftin& fpots 
on each wing. ‘The tails are black, and on the 
fan-edge of each there are fix crefcent-fhaped 

‘fpots of orange-brown. ' 

The expanfion of the wings is fix inches and a 
half. 

Edwards fays that this Butterfly is a native of Chi- 
na, but it is alfo known to exift in many parts of 
the Eaft Indies. 

The infect above defcribed is a female: the male, 
which is fmaller, is given by Edwards, who 
feems to produce it as a diftinét fpecies, though 
their markings are fimilar, and both were 
brought from China. 


Fig. 4. The Biuz-Fiy; the Arcus, Plebeii, of 
Linneus. The antennz are black, having white 
fpecks down them; the head is covered with 
white hair; and the thorax and abdomen are 
cloathed with hair of a lightifh blue colour. 
‘The wings, which are of a moft fplendid and 
beautiful blue, have the glofs of fine fattin; and 
they are each bordered or fringed with white. 

Fig. 5. Under-fide. The under-fide is of a grey or 
cinder-colour, fprinkled all over with fmall eye- 
hike rings of white, each having a black fpot in 
the middle. 

The expanfion of the wings is one inch and three- 
eighths. 

The Blue-Fly is common in England. It appears 
the beginning of June; and is found playing 
among lone erafs in meadows, where it conftant- 
ly fleeps at night, 


Fis. 6. Broap GREEN-BARRED SwaLLow-Tal_. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen, as well as the 
igs wings, 
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wings, are of a fine deep black; having a broad 
bar of a light fea-green colour, which takes 
it’s rife from a few fpots of the fame hue near 
the apex; and, croffing the membranes to the 
Nlip-edge near the thorax, extends to the width 
of three-quarters of an inch, when it feems to 
-renew it’s courfe acrofs the under-wings to the 
abdominal groove, where it’s width is exactly 
the fame length as the abdomen. On the lower 
border of the under-wings, there are fix {pots of 
a light fea-green colour, one on each membrane; 
the abdominal alone excepted, which has none. 
The expanfion of the wings is exaétly four inches. 
This Butterfly, though fuppofed by fome naturalifts 
to be a non-defcript, may be feen in Sir Hans 
Sloane’s Hiftory of Jamaica; and it is frequent- 
ly met with in the Brazils. 


Fic. 7. Brack-Vietnep Wuite; the Craract, 
Heliconii, of Linnseus. ‘The thorax and abdo-: 
men are black, and covered with a fine hair of 
a greyifh colour, tinged with a greenifh hue. 
All the wings are of a lovely white, with a flight 
tincture of pale fea-green. The tendons of the 
wings are very confpicuous, appearing as neat 
lines of black. The under-fide has a fimilar 
appearance, only the black tendons appear 
{tronger, and the general colour of the wing par- 
takes of a yellowifh-green. 
‘The expanfion of the wings is two inches and three- 
quarters. 

The caterpillar feeds on the white-thorn, and af- 
fumes the chryfalis in May; and the fly, which 
appears in June, greatly delights in hovering 
_ over corn-fields. 


Fic. 8. Brimstone; the Ruamnt, Danai, of Lin- 
neus. ‘The antennz are of a rofe-colour; and 
not unlike, either in form or colour, the tubes 
or buds of the woodbine or honey-fuckle. The 
thorax and abdomen are black, covered with 
white hair of a brilliant filver glofs, like the 
fineft fattin. The wings are formed in a man- 
ner peculiar to this genus; the fhoulder-part of 
the fector-edge projecting beyond the palpi, and 
the upper or fuperior wings coming to a fharp 
point at the tips or apices. The inferior wings 
have two fharp points at the lower edge. The 
whole of the wings are of a moft beautiful yel- 
low, with a brimftone caft, but much deeper, 
having a fmall {pot of orange-red near the mid- 
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The expanfion of the wings is one inch and threes. 


quarters. 


The caterpillar feeds on wild cole, &c. and changes 


to a chryfalis in July; but the fly does not appear 
till the enfuing fpring, about the beginning of- 
May. It delights in meadews; round which,- 
by the hedges, it will continue to fiy more than 
twenty times fucceffively without once fettling. 
Indeed, we never remember to have feen one” 
of them at reft. 


Fig. 10. Female. The Female Lady of the Woods. 


in fome refpeéts very much refembles the male, 
but in others is materially different. She is 
fomewhat larger, and the markings er characters. 
are more grofs; but fhe is deftitute of that beau- 
tiful orange-colour on the upper-fide of the fupe-» 
rior wings which io eminently diftinguifhes the. 
male. The under-fide is of a milky white; the 
fector-edges and tips of the fuperior wings, for- 
near a quarter of an inch, are dappled with green; 
and, in the centre, on the table-bar, there is a- 
black fpot or mark like the point of a broad-ar- 
row. ‘Lhe inferior wings are all over beautifully 
marbled or fprinkled with green irregular mark- 
ings, here and there a little ringed with yellow. 


The expanfion of the wings is two inches. 


Fig. 11. Copper; the Vircaurea, Plebeii, of | 


Linneus. The eyes and head are of a dark- 
brown; the former being nearly encircled by a 
neat line of white. The fuperior wings, which 
are of a bright red copper-colour, have feven or 
eight black {pots, and are edged with a brown 
border. The under-wings are of the fame dark 
brown, having each a broadifh border at the 
bottom or fan-edge, with four fpots of black. 


The expanfion of the wings is one inch and an- 


eighth. It flies in meadows, in June and Au- 
guft; and may be found fitting on the grafs be-- 
fore fun-rife in company with the blue-fly. 


PLATE tue SECOND. 


Fig. 1. Parstep Lapvy; the Carpur, Nym-. 


phales, of Linnaeus. The head, thorax, and ab-., 
domen, are dark-brown, covered with hair which 
fhines like bronze or gold. The wings in ge-- 
neral are of a brownifh orange-colour, dappled - 
with black fpots or clouds of various fhapes; 
efpecially thofe parts of the upper-wings next the , 
apices, which are all black, except five white {pots 
on each. 


Fig. 2. Under-fide. "The palpi are white, the eyes 
are red, and the thorax 1s a light-brown. The. 
upper or fuperior wings are of a fine light 


dle of each. 
The expanfion of the wings is two inches and a half. 
The caterpillar, which is green, feeds on buck- 


thorn, in May; and, changing into it’s chryfalis 
ftate about the end of that month, the fy comes 
forth at the end of June, and is feen in fields, 
meadows, lanes, commons, and woods. 


Fig. 9. Lapy of THE Woops; the CaRDUAMINOS, 
Danai, of Linnezus. The head is yellow, co- 
vered with hairs of a pale green; the thorax and 
abdomen are black, having hair of a yellowith 
colour. The fuperior wings are of a fine cream- 
colour; except one-half towards the tip er apex, 

vhich glows with an, orange-red fo extremely 
brillant, as to render it quite inimitable by the 
fineftcolourers in the world. Thetips are tinged 
with brown, and a {mall black fpot is feen in 
the middle of each wing, juft within the verge of 
the orange-colour. The under-wings are of a 
fine cream-colour, and entirely plain, 


orange-colour, but they become a deep crimfon’ 
near the body; and the parts towards the tips are 
of a pale brown, having five white fpots. The 
remaining parts are dappled with black, and 
there is one large white {pot nearly fquare on 
the fector-edge. The inferior wings are of a. 
pale yellow-brown, dappled with dark brown 
{pots of various forms, but nearly of a fize. Near. 
the lower border, there are five eye-like circu-. 
lar {pots. 


The expanfion of the wings is two inches and a 


half. 


The caterpillar, which feeds on thiftles and nettles, | 


changes to the chryfalis in July, and the fly 
comes out in Auguit. Itis fond of fettling on 
docks and thiftles, near banks or dung-hils.  - 


Fig. 3. Great Torrotsz-SHEtt; or the Pory- 


CHLOROS, 


bi oie tLe 
» eH LoRros, Nymphales, of Linnzus. The head 
is a dark brown; the antennz are long; and the 
thorax and abdomen are black, covered with 
brown gloffy hair. The fuperior wings are of 
a fine orange-brown, with feven large fpots of 
black, two of which are much larger than the 
reft, and join to the upper or fector-edge of the 
wing, one near the middle of the edge being 
nearly fquare. The outer or fan -edges are bor- 
dered with black, having feven fpots of light 
brown, one on each membrane. The inferior 
wings are of the fame orange-brown as the fu- 
~perior ones; but they are black towards the 
body; and the lower or fan-edges are bordered 
with dark-brown, having a black triangular 
fpot on each membrane, where there is a fine 
blue fpot in the form of a crefcent. This fly, 
though not gaudy, is of a very grand appear- 
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extends downward through the inferior, grow- 
ing narrower, and indeed lofing itfelf in a mifty 
point, as it approaches the abdominal corners. 
The inferior wings are of the fame colour as the 
fuperior ones. On the bar-tendon in the middle 
of each wing there is along angular black ftroke. 
The outer or fan-edges have a border of black, 
almoft three-quarters of an inch broad. Near 
the external edge of each wing, which is denti2 
culated, there are four yellow crefcent-like {pots ; 
and near the lower or abdominal corner, theré 
isan eye-like. fpot, the fuppofed centre cf which 
is red furrounded with black; ever which there 
is an arc-like mark of blue, concentric with the 
red fpot. The tails at the lower parts of the wings 
are nearly three-quarters of an inch long. 


The expanfion of the wings is four inches and a 


quarter. 


ance. The New- York Swallow-Tail is nearly fimilar to 
The expanfion of the wings is two inches and that we have in England; and is found in feveral 

three-quarters. parts of the Weft Indies, as well as North 
The caterpillar, which feeds on elm-trees, changes America. 

to the chryfalis about the end of June, and the 

fly comes forth in July. It is found flying about 


Fig. 7. Graytine; the Semexrz, Nymphales, of 
in lanes, and is remarkably fond of fettling on 


Linnzus. The head, thorax, and abdomen, 


the bodies of trees. 


Fig. 4. Gare-Kerper; the Meczrra, Nympha- 
les, of Linnzus. The head, thorax, and abdo- 
men, are of a very dark olive-brown; the fupe- 
rior wings are of a fine orange-brown; the outer, 
or fan-edges, have a fine broad border of dark 
olive-brown. Near the apex or tip of each wing, 
there is a large black fpot about the fize of a 
hempfeed, in which are two fine white fpecks 
fmaller than the head of a minikin pin. The in- 
ferior wings are of the fame orange-brown as the 
fuperior; but, being bordered round with dark 
olive-brown, the ground-colour of orange-brown 
appears like afpot in the middle. Near the ab- 
dominal corner there is a black fpot, having a 
white fpeck in the middle; indeed, in fome 
fpecies there are two, and in others none. 


That which we have defcribed is a female: the | 


male is lefs, of a deeper colour, and has a large 
brown cloud in the middle of the fuperior 
wings. 

Fig. 5. Under-fide. The under-fide is fimilar to 
the upper; except in the inferior wings, which 
are of a light clay-colour clouded with brown. 
In thefe clouds there are five white fpecks; two 
near the abdominal corner of each wing, and 
three near the upper edge. 

The expanfion of the wings is one inch and three- 
quarters. 

The caterpillar, which feeds on grafs, changes to 
the chryfalis in June, and the fly appears in July. 
It chiefly flies about banks and hedges in mea- 
dows. 


Fig.6. New-York Swattow-Tait. The anten- 
nee are long, the knobs ‘at the extremity being 
remarkably large. The head, thorax, and ab- 
domen, are black. None of this {pecies have 
any palpi. The fuperior wings are of a fine light 


yellow, a little on the orange tint. The outer, 


or fan-edge has a border of black about a quar- 
ter of an inch broad; in which, near the edge, 
are eight {pots of light yellow, one on each mem- 
brane. Adjoining to the upper or fector-edge, 
there are four large black fpots; and that which 
is next the thorax, croffing the fuperior wing, 
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together with the whole upper-fide, are of a fine 
olive-brown; but, on the fan-membranes, to- 
wards the outer edge, there are feveral dafhes of 
a light or pale clay~colour; and in two of thefé 
on each wing is around black {pot, with a white 
{peck in the centre, appearing like eyes. The 
inferior wings have alfo thefe light markings, 
but they are there in the form of the blade of a 
trowel, and of an orange-colour. Near the 
abdominal corner there is another eye-like fpot, 
but of an orange-colour, having a black fpeck 
in the centre; and in the middle of this ie 
there is a fmall white one. 


Fig. 8. Under-fide. The head and thorax are 


brown. ‘The fuperior wings are of a bright, 
though pale, orange clay-colour; one-half is 
clouded with orange clay-colour, and has the two 
eye-like fpots as in the upper-fide. The inferior 
wings next the abdomen are half-way covered 
with a cloud of dirty brown, brindled with fmail 
ftrokes of black; the other half is of a pale afh- 
colour, brindled all over with the fame fort of 
minute black ftreaks. 


The expanfion of the wings is two inches and a 


half. 


The caterpillar, which feeds on grafs, changes to 


a chryfalis towards the end of June, and the fly 
comes forth the end of July. It delights in 
woods, and flies very low. 


Fig.g. AMERICAN ZeBra; the CHarRITHONIA, 


Heliconii, of Linneus. The head and thorax 
are black, fpotted with yellow. The abdomen 
is black on the upper-fide, but yellow beneath. 
The fuperior wings are of a warm brownifh- 
black, on each of which are three bold bands or 
bars of yellow: the firft of thefe bars takes it’s 
rife from the fhoulder, and keeping parallel with 
the lower or flip-edge, ends a little above the 
lower-corner; the fecond begins about the mid- 
dle of the upper or fector-edge, and approaches 
the middle of the outer or fan-edge; and the 
third croffes the wing near the tip or apex 
-in a concentrical curve. The inferior wings 
are of the fame brownifh black, having a broad 
yellow bar, which reaches quite acrofs from 
the outer corner of one wing to the other. 

This 


- This flripe is quite clofe to the lower edge 
of the upper wing all the way; and beneath it 
is a {tripe or chain of yellow fpots running 
parallel with the upper one, and at equal dif- 
tances from each other, with fuch regularity as 
to appear like a necklace. In this line there 
are fixteen fpots on each wing; and near the 
edee below there are eight more. 

The expanfion of the wings is three inches andahalf. 


Fig. 10. Smartt Gate-Kerper; the Pampar- 
tius, Plebeii, of Linnzus. The head, tho- 
rax, and abdomen, are black. The wings are 
all of a light orange clay-colour, bordered with 
a mifty brown; the fuperior ones have a fimall 
black fpeck near the tips; and each wing is 
fringed with white. 

Fig. 11: Under-fide. The fuperior wings are finer 
and deeper in colour than on the upper-fide; 
the eye near the tip is remarkably lively, hav- 
ing a {mall white {peck in the centre of a black 
fpot, which is again encircled with a ring of yel- 
low. The inferior wings are of a greyifh clay- 
colour, except the upper-part next the thorax, 
which appears to be one entire cloud of dufky 
brown. 

The expanfion of the wings is one inch and a 
quarter. 

The caterpillar feeds on grafs; and the fly, which 
appears at the end of April, or in the month of 
June, generally plays among the grafs, and ne- 
ver flies high. | 


PLATE. cur THIRD. 


Fic. 1. Green-VerneD Wuite; the Napr, Da- 
nai, of Linneus. The antennz are fpeckled 
from the head to the knobs. The head and 
thorax appear black, covered with a greyifh 
hair; but, near the neck, they are yellowith. 
The abdomen is black, and powdered with white 
fpecks. The wings are of a lovely foft green- 
ifh white; and the tendons are very vifible, ap- 
pearing like fo many hair-ftrokes. The tips of 
the fuperior wing are black for about a quarter 
of an inch, between which and the lower or 
flip-edge there are two black fpots. - The in- 
ferior wings have only one f{pot, which is on the 
upper-edge, a little above the outer corner, and 
generally concealed by the lower edge of the 
fuperior wing. 

Fig. 2. Under-fide. Theeyes are of a dark brown, 
nearly approaching to black. ‘The palpi, legs, 
breaft, and the whole of the under-wings, toge- 
ther with the tips of the fuperior ones, are of a 
fine bright greenifh-yellow. The fuperior wings 
have two black fpots, as on the upper-fide; and 
the tendons of the inferior ones feem edged or 
bordered with duft-like fpecks. 

The expanfion of the wings is two inches. 

This is the defcription of the female; the male has 
only one black fpot, exclufive of the black tip. 

The caterpillar, which is green, feeds chiefly on 
cabbage; it changes to the chryfalis in Septem- 
ber, and the fly appears about the middle of 
May. It breeds in gardens, but roves over 
commons, woods, fields of wheat, &c. and is 
frequently met with even in towns. 

Fig. 3. Cyane, or Ziczac. The head, thorax, 

and abdomen, are of a dark brown. ‘The ground 

of che fuperior wings is black, but of an orange- 
brown cowards the thorax, with a long dafh of 
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light blue dowh the long tendon, which is thé 
fecond from the flip or lower-edge. About 
hatf way there is a broad, irregular, whitith, 
or cream-coloured bar, which crofies the wing 
to within a quarter of an inch of the fan-edee. 
The under-wings are of a milky or cream-co-+ 
loured white, having three rows of black fpots 
croffing the wings from fide to fide, parallel to 
each other, amounting to about twenty-one 
in each wing. ‘They are all bordered with a 
band of black, which is about a quarter of an 
inch broad, ornamented with a beautiful zigzag 
line; and which, taking it’s beginning from the 
tip or apex of one of the fuperior wings, continues 
along round the borders of ail the four wings till 
it reaches the tip of the other fuperior one. 

Fig. 4. Under-fide. he under-fide has a broad 
zigzag border, firnilar to that of the upper, but 
a little narrower in the under-wings. The ge- 
neral ground of the four wings is akind of cream- 
colour; the inferior wing being fpotted fimilar 
to the upper-fide, pretty large, and crouded near 
the thorax, where the ground is blue, as it ison 
the table-tendon, or upper-edge. The fuperior 
wing is ornamented with black fpots or clouds 
of various forms. There are four remarkable 
round or oval ones near the outward border; and 
thofe which feem to croud near the fhoulders are 
ornamented with blue and red, which feparate or 
furround them, not eafy to be defcribed. The 
legs are white; and the thorax is of a dark brown, 
having two black marks on each fide. 

The expanfion of the wings is three inches and 
three-quarters. | 

This fly came from Siam, in the Eaft Indies. 


Fig. 5. Hicu Brown Frititiarra; the Aprr- 
pe, Nymphales, of Linneus. The antenne are 
pretty long, and almoft round; the eyes are 
large, and of a deep red-brown; the thorax 
and abdomen are of a dark brown, covered 
with brown hair ofa greenifh glofs. The wings 
are all of a yellow-brown orange-colour, prettily 
bordered with a double black line on the fan- 
edges all round; above which, in each mem- 
brane, there is a fpot in the form of a crefcent, 
which compleats the agreeable uniformity of the 
border. ‘The other parts of the wings are fpot- 
ted all over with black of various forms, not 
eafily to be defcribed; but many of them are~ 
round, and not fo large as a hemp-feed. 

Fig. 6. Under-fide, "The under-fide is much like 
the upper, but has no double line in the border. 
The thorax, as well as the legs, are of a yellow 
orange-brown, with a greenifh glofs. The in- 
ferior wings are of a fine golden yellow, orna- 
mented with about two and twenty fpangles, 
fhining like filver or mother-of-pearl: and a few 
others are alfo feen ‘on the tips of the fuperior 
wings, but confiderably lefs, and only about fix 
in number. 

The expanfion of the wings is two inches and a half. 

The caterpillar, which is of the briftly fort, feeds 
onthe violet. It changes to the chryfalis about 
the end of May, and the fly appears in plenty at 
the latter end of June. It flies in or near woods, 
and is very ftrong, bold, and rapid in flight. 

The infect above defcribed is a male, and may be 
known by the thicknefs and blacknefs of the firft 
and fecond fan-tendons, which are loaded with 
hair rifing high on each fide, fo as to form a 
ridge at the top. : ‘ 


Fig. 7. 


Fio. 7. Frittrivarta, Peart-Borperep; the 
Eupsrosyne, Nymphales, of Linnzus. The an- 
tennz of this fly are full as large as thofe of the 
High Brown Frittillaria, and very like them in 
form. The entire upper-fide is of a fine warm 
yellow-orange. The fan-edge, clofe to the 

- fringe, is one continued chain of triangular fpots, 
which unite in a ftring along the outer edge of 
each wing, and another line of the fame trian- 
cular {pots juft above compofes an uniform bor- 
der. Within the wing, on the fan-membranes, 
about the eighth of an inch, is another row of 
round fpots, one on each membrane: on the fu- 
perior wing are feven, and on each of the infe- 

rior ones fix only. Thofe parts of the wings which 
are next the thorax and abdomen, are occupied 
by a great variety of multiform fpots of black. 
Fig. 8. Under-fide. The under-fide is yellower 
and much paler than the upper. The black 
fpots near the fan-edges are fo faint as hardly to 
be feen. The thorax is clouded with dark 
orange-red; and there are feven filver or pearl- 
coloured fpangles along the border or lower edge 
of the wing. In the very centre, on the table- 
tendon, is another fpangle of an oblong form, 
not fo bigas a lint-feed; andthere is alfoone near- 
ly of a triangular form clofe under the thorax. 

The expanfion of the wings is two inches. 

The caterpillar changes to a chryfalis at the end 

of April; and the fly appears about the mid- 

dle of May. It flies only in woods, or lanes in 
their vicinity, never being above a yard from 
the ground, on which it is fond of fitting, 

when undifturbed. 


Fig. 9. Orance Dapriep. The head, thorax, 
and abdomen, are black; the two former being 
full of fmall white fpots. The fuperior wings 
are of an orange clay-colour; but the tips are 
black, foftening off towards the middle of the 
wing: and this black part is filled with {pots 
ofaclear white; one, in particular, remarkably 
large, being at leatt halfaninchlong. However, 
as four of the tendons interfect this large 
fpot, it feems as if divided, and has the ap- 
pearance of five fpots united together. A line 
or border of twelve white fpots ornaments the 
fan-edge. The inferior wings are of the fame 
colour.as the fuperior ones, having four black 
fpecks in the middle, each joining to a tendon. 
The whole of the fan-edge ts irregularly bor- 
dered with a narrow black edging, with a line 
of white fpecks, two in each membrane, as in 
the border of the upper. 

The under-fideis very fimilar, though not exactly 
like the upper. 

The expanfion of the wings is three inches. 

It is found in New York, Maryland, and feveral 
parts of the Weft Indies. It flies very flow, 
and is fond of fettling in fhady and marfhy 
places. 


Fig. 10. The Przra, Heliconii, of Linnzeus. 
The antennz are like hairs; and the knobs, 
being thin, are hardly difcernible. The head, 
thorax, and abdomen, are of a dark brown; 
- of which colour alfo are the feCtor edges, the 
fe€tor tendons, and membranes; and the fan- 
edge istinged with brown. ‘Phe fuperior wings 
are tranfparent like gold-beaters {kin, or thin 
horn, and have no farina upon them: they 
are divided into three equal parts by two 


brown bands; that next the thorax continu- 
ing downward through the inferior wing, and 
ending near the anus or lower end of the 
abdomen, on the edge of the abdominal 
membrane. The inferior wing 1s of the fame 
tran{parent brown, except the lowermoft half, 
which is tinged with rofe or pink-colour. At 
the outer corner there is an ocellus, or fmal! 
eye, about the fize of a hemp-feed, which is 
formed by a gold-coloured ring, furrounding 
a black fpot, in which (notin the middle, but 
towards the outer part next the corner of the 
wing) is a fmall white {peck. A brown line 
feems to divide this part or corner of the ring 
from the reft. The bottom or fan-edges of 
thefe wings are bordered with a narrow crimfon 
edging, above which, about the eighth of an 
inch, is another crimfon line or band; but this 
laft band, which is compofed of united arches, 
does not extend fo far, ftopping at the eye 
near the outer corner. 


The expanfion of the wings is two inches and 


a quarter. 


This fly comes from the Weft Indies, where it is 


feen flying in the month of May, about the 
fhrubs and rufhes in the favannahs. 


Fig. rr. Istvcrass Croupep Heztcomtr. The 


antennee are like threads; and the head, tho- 
rax, and abdomen, are brown. Atl the wings ° 
have the tranfparency of glafs. Vhe fuperi- 
ors have each a large triangular fpot near the 
iniddle of the fetor, which extends it’s point 
a quarter of an inch towards the centre. The 
outer or fan-edges are bordered with a pale 
black band or edging; and the fector, as well 
as the lower or flip-edge, is brown. The 
inferior wings are quite. clear, and free fron 


markings. 


The expanfion of the wings is two inches. 
This fly comes from Jamaica, where it frequents 


the favannahs in June. 


PLATE rue FOURTH. 


Fig. 1. Inpran Wuitrz-ApmiraBie; the Ipxr- 


cia, Nymphales, of Linnzus. The eyes are 
brown, and the thorax and abdomen nearly 
black. The fuperior and inferior wings are of 
a fine olive black, witha greenish caft or glofs. 
Atthe tip of each of the fuperior wings there is 
a large orange-coloured foot, of an irregular 
fhape, and above a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter. From this part of the wing, and near 
this fpot, rifes a broad pearl-coloured bar, 
which forms a direct line; and, croffing the 
fuperior and inferior wings, ends near the ab- 
dominal corner, where it 1s {topped by alarge 
{pot of orange. There are fome occult mark- 
ings to be feen through the black part of the 
wings, which it is dificult, if not impoffible, 
to defcribe. 


Fie. 2. Under-fide. ‘The palpi and thorax are 


white, and the legs are of a dark brown. The 
wings in general are of a reddifh purple, 
watered all over with reddifh brown lines pa- 
rallel to eachother; this brown colour is pretty 
broad round the edges of the fine purple 
-broad bar which extends acrofs the two wings, 
as on the other fide, but confiderably ftronger 
in colour. 


The expanfion of the wings is two inches and 


a half, 
2M Thi 


La 


‘ 


T BRULE 


This fly, which is amazingly fwift in flight, 1 


fond of fettling on the ground ina fhady mines 
and will permit you to come pretty near it, 

when it darts off with fuch velocity, that the 
beft eyes cannot difcover the courfe it takes. It 
is common both in North and South America. 


Fig. 3. Purpie Emperor; the Iris, Nymphales, 


of Linnzus. The antennz are black, having 
a little brown fpeck on the extremity of each. 
The thead, thorax, and abdomen, are brown, 
but covered with fine hair of adark but glofiy 
afh-colour. The fuperior and inferior wings 
are very dark near the margins or fan- -edges, 


oS 
but all the other parts are changeable, accord- 


[o) 

ing to the different lights in which this beauti- 
ful infe& is viewed. Sometimes it appears of 

a footy black; and, at others, the eye 1s fud- 
denly dazzled with a refplendent glow of vivid 
purple: fo that, by frequently turning the fly 
into different pofitions, the colours play and 
fhift through all the gradations, from a footy 
black to the moft brilliant purple, in fuch 
a manner as undefcribably to charm the eye 
with a delightful and amazing variety. The 
borders of _the wings are ornamented with 
arow or line of mifty orange fpots; and, 
towards the abdominal corners of the inferior 
wines, there are two eye-hke fpots, one oneach, 
which confiftofa round black {pot witha fmall 
fpeck of white in the middle, the black one 
being encircled with a gold-coloured ring. 
The fuperior wings have each a number of 
white fpots; three of which, extending from the 
middle to the lower or Nip- -edee, feem to join 
another band that croffes the inferior wing, 
and reaches to that part which is neareft the 
anus, or end of the abdomen. 


Fig. 4. Under-fide. The eyes appear of a red 


br own, having a white ftreak under each. The 
palpi are white; and the thorax, as well asthe 
eyes, are of a blueifh or afh colour. The white 
{pots are i fimilar to thofe on the upper- 
fide; but the field or ground-colour is of a red- 
dith brown, variegated with black and orange. 
The table-membrane is of a pale bloffom- 
colour, ath two fpots of black. Towards the 
lower corner of the wing, there is a large 
orange-coloured {pot about three eighths of an 
inch in diameter, the centre of which has 
a black ring, and within that there is another 
of purple. The inferior wings are of a dull 
pearl-colour near the body or thorax, as well 
as on the outer edge; | but, near the white bar 
or band which croffes the middle; it is of a 
blood-red brown. The eye on the upper- 
fide near the abdominal corners appears very 
faintly on this fide. 


The expanfion of the wings is three inches. 
The caterpillar, which feeds on fallow, is of 


a green colour, and has two horns on it’s head, 
like a fnail or flue. -It is in the caterpillar 
flate during , the winter, changes into a 
chryfalis, hanging by it’s tail on the under- 
fide of a leaf in the fpring, and the fly appears 
about the end of June. It flies very high; 
and fports round the tops of ges and afh trees, 
where it often fettles on a leaf; and, on feeing 
any fmall f fly, or other infect, pafs by, i imme- 
diately purfues it a little way, when it goes 
round the top of the tree, and is fure to fettle 
again on the fame leaf. 


Fie. 5%, 


y Q ‘ 
Fig. 8. Under-fide. 


BUT 


The female is like the male in every refpect, 


except that it has not the beautiful EA 1s 
on the upper fide.. 


Fig. 5. CLoupep YeLttow; the Hyaxz, Danai, 


of Linnzeus. The antenne are reddith, and fo 
are the head and fhoulder parts of the fuperior 
wings. Thefe wings are of a cream colour, 
having around black {pot in the middle. Each 
fan- -edge and tip is covered with a broad irre- 
gular black border, which at the tip is half an 
inch wide. In this border are two or three 
cream-coloured fpots nearly in the form of a 
heart, and the fringe at the edges is red. The 
inferior wings are of a difmal ‘ereyith afh-co- 
lour, having a double orange-coloured fpot-in 
the middle. The abdominal eroove is of 2 
greenifh yellow, and the fan- edee s at and near 
the outer corner of the wings are clouded with 
black. The thorax and abdomen are black, 
aes thinly cloathed with yeltowifh hair. 

. 6. Under-fde. The eyes are black; the 
pale are yellow, but reddifh at their extremi- 
ties; and the legs are alfo red.. -The fuperior 
wings are yellow, but paleft near the middle 
parts. Within about a quarter of an inch of 


_ the fan-edge there is arow of black foots, three 


of the lower ones being large and confpic "UOUS, 
and the lowett of the. “fame fize as that in the 
middle of the wing on the bar tendon, which is. 

about the bignefs of a fmall hemp-feed. Fhe 
inferior wings are of a dirty or greyifh yellow; 
in each of w hich, on the bar tendon, are two 
fpots in double rings of red, clofe together, the 
central parts of w hich appear like reddifh 1 pearl, 
alittleinclining to blofiom-colour. The fi fringes 
of the wings, as \ i as the feCtor-edges of f both 
wings, fuperior and inferior, are red, 


The expanfioa of the wings is two inches and a 


quar tC, 


It flies in the middle of Auguft; is very fond of 


meadows, and particularly attached to fields 
of clover. 


MarsreD-WaltTe; the GaLaTHEA, 
Nymphales, of Linnzus. The head, tho- 
rax, and abdomen, are black, but covered 
with whitifh hair. The fuperior and inferior 
wings are of a greenifh cream-colour, teffe- 
lated or chequered all over with multiform 
black ee : round the borders of each wing,. 

ear the fan-edge, is a line or chain of fix 
white {pots ; tho on the inferior wing, in 
particular, being fomewhat in the form of a 
heart. The fringes are white. On the lower 
part of each h wing, near the abdominal cor- 
ner, there: 4 e three eye-like rings of white, 
with a ane feck | in the middle of each. 
The palpi are white, edged 
with black; he wings are the fame. colour 
as on the upper- fide, only that they fhew the 
outlines of the markings on this, ‘eXCeptiin 
the middle of the faperior wing, which is 
black, the inferior ones being dufky. A fimalt 
eye is feen near the tip of the faperi lor wing, 
and there are ¢ two more eyes near the outer cor- 
ner, @s well as four ina line near the abdorni- 
nal corner of each of the inferior wings. 


The expanfion of the wings is two inches. 
The caterpillar, w 


which feeds on grafs, changes 
into the chryfalis in May, and the / fly gene- 
rally appears about the 6th of June, : 

: fia 


ey 


pith 


i 


BUT 
It is very common in grafs fields by the fides of 
woods and hills, fometimes ten or a dozen 
playing together, and now and then taking 
a flight al! together till they are quite out of 
fight. 


Fig. 9. Warre-Spot SwaLtow-Tari; the An- 
cusses, Equites, of Linnzus. The eyes, tho- 
rax, aan abdomen, are black. The fupe- 
rior wings are of a fine brownifh black, hav- 
ing one large white fpot in the middle, which 
begins about the middle of the upper or fec- 
tor edge, croffes the end of the tabie- tendon, 
and (entering fome way into the fecond and 
third fan-membranes)'ends within half an 
inch of the fan-edge. ‘This fpot is a quarter 
ofan inch wide, and near an inchlong. The 
inferior wings are alfo of a brownith black, 
having a broad band of red on each wing ina 
right line with each other, and croffing the 
abdomen at right-angles. This bar, which 
is about half an inch wide, and near an inch 
long, lies within a quarter of an inch of the 
lower or fan-edge. It feems by the tendons 
to be divided into five parts; and each part 
BES round at the bottom, the whole forms 

a pleafing {callop. At the end of this bar, 
near the outer corner, is a fmall fpeck of red. 

The under-fide is precifely tne fame as the u 
per, except the body, which is black, erabel: 
lithed with twelve deep crimfon-fcarlet fpots ; 
two under the eyes, one on-each fide the bot- 
tom of the thorax, and eight on the abdomen, 
placed in pairs. . 

The expanfion of the wings is three inches and 
three-quarters. 

The caterpillar feeds on the orange-trees in al- 

_ moft all parts of America, efpecially in the 
ifland of Jamaica. The fly, which 1s exceed- 
ingly fwift, frequents fhady places, and is not 
eafily followed by the human eye. 


Fie. 10.. Purpre Harrstreak; the Quercus, 
Plebeii, of Linnzus. The antennz are very 
ftraight, and fpotted with fpecks of white 
from one end to the other. The eyes are 

lack; the head, thorax, and abdomen, are 
likewife black, but cloathed with lead-co- 
loured hair. The wings, both fuperior and 
inferior, are of a fine black, except that half 
of the fuperior one next the thorax, which is 
of a moft brilliant and beautiful blue. At 
he bottom of the inferior wings, near, the 
abdominal corner, there are. two fhort tails, 
each about the eighth of an inch long. 

Fig. 11. Under-fide. The aden te le is of a 
lead-coiour. “The fuperior wing has a white 
line croffing the fan- meme anes through the 
wing, and reaching from the fector- edge to 
the flip or bottom-edge, parallel to the outer 
or fan- edge, at the diftance of about a quar- 
ter of an inch. Between this line and the 
outer-edge there are two bright orange-co- 
loured fpots. The inferior wing has a fimi- 
lar line, but at a greater diftance from the fan- 
edge, and fo as to admit of three orange- 
‘coloured fpots near the abdominal corner, 

each having a mall black fpeck in the cen- 

tre. Thefe {pots are in a line, and the line 

is continued by four other fimilar fpots ex- 
tending to the outer corner of the wing. 


ey is the defcription of the male; but the 


BUZ 
female is like the male in almoft every refpeét, 
except that fhe is larger, and her upper-fide 
is all of a fine deep blue, duller or brighter 
according to the pofition in which fhe is 
feen. 

The expanfion of the wings is one inch and a 
half, 

Thecaterpillar, which feeds on oak, changes into 
a chryfalis the beginning of June, and the fly 
comes forth about the middle of July. It is 
only to be found in or near woods, and is fond 
of playing with it’s companions round fall 
oaks. 


It may not be improper to add, that the wings 
of the fmalleft of the Papillio or Butterfly tribe 
are not more than half an inch from tip to tips 

while thofe of the largeft, called by Marian the 
Great Atlas, have an expanfion of at leaft te: 
inches. 

BUTTERFLY FISH. This fifth, which is 
caught in the Adriatic Gulph in the winter fea- 
fon, is about eight inches long, has a thick head, 
but becomes very flender towards the tail. The 
colour is of a light blue, or afh, with olive or dirty 
ereen {tripes. ‘The eyes are pretty large, and placed 
near each other on, the top of fthe head; and, above 
each eye, fome of thefe fithes have a minute fin. 
The fore-teeth are lono and round, placed near 


oO 4 
each other, and very regular. The back fin rifes 
very high; and near the top of the fifth ray there 
is a very beautiful fpot refembling an eye, fur- 


rounded with a white ring, and ending at the eighth 
ray; by which mark this fifh may be readily dif 
tinguifhed from all other {pecies : this fin 1s va- 
riegated with a dirty green, © “olive and blue; and 
irregular brown and white fpots; and the bell Ly Is 
fomewhat prominent, and deftitute of fcales. 

BUTTERFLY SHELL. See Votuta. 

BUZ. A fifh caught in the German lakes, 
more commonly known by the name of albula. 

BUZZARD. A rapacious bird of the long- 
winged hawk kind, belonging to th e genus of f fal 
con in the Linnzean { Fyftem, of which there are fe- 
veral fpecies. 

Buzzarp, Com ON. The length “of this 
fpecies | is twenty-two inches, and the fall expanfion 
of it’s wings fifty and upwards. It is the moft com- 
mon of all birds of the hawk kind in England. 
It breeds in extenfive woods, gener Sarl fixing on 
the old neft of a crow, which it enlarges, and lines 
with wool and other foft materials. — he lays two 
or three eggs, which are fometimes wholly white, 
and at others fpotted with yellow: and when the 
female happens to be killed during the time of in 
cubation, the cock hatches and rears the brood. 
The young | confort with the old ones for fome little 
time after they quit the neft, which is not ufual 
with other birds of prey, if we except the butcher- 
birds. 

The Common Buzzard is very fluggifh and 
inactive, an nd much lefs on the wing than other 
hawks, remaining perched on the fame bough for 
ie greatelt part of the day, and always found near 
he fame place. It feeds on birds, rabbits, moles, 
ae mice; ane will likewife, in cafes of nece! fity, 
devour frogs, earth-worms, and all forts of in- 
iects: 

The colour of this bird is fubje& to confidera- 
ble variations. In fome, the brea and belly are 
brown, and only marked acrofs the crop with a 


large 


fou 
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large white crefcent: ufually, however, the breaft 
is of a yellowith white, fpotted with oblong ferru- 
ginous ipots, pointing dowawards; the chinis like- 
wife ferruginous; the back of the head, the neck, 
and the coverts of the wings, are of a deep brown, 
edged with a pale rufh-colour; the {capular feathers 
are brown, but become white towards their roots ; 
the middle of the back is covered only with a thick 
white down; the extremities of the quill-feathers 
are dufky, their lower exterior fides being cine- 
reous, and their interior blotched with darker and 
lighter fhades of the fame colour. The tail is bar- 
red with black and afh colour, and fometimes with 
ferruginous; the bar next the extreme tip is black, 
and the broadeft of all; tne tip itfelfis of a dufky 
white; and the irides are white, tinged with 
red. | 

Buzzarp, Honey. This fpecies is nearly of 
the fame fize as the former. The bill, and the 
membrane at the beak called the cere, are black, 
the latter being much wrinkled; the irides are of a 
fine yellow; and the crown of the head 1s afh-co- 
Youred. The neck, back, fcapulars, and covert- 
feathers of the wings, are of a deep brown; the chin 
is white; the breaft and belly are of the fame co- 
four, marked with dufky {pots pointing down- 
wards ; the tail is long, of a dull brown colour, and 
marked with three broad dufky bars, between each 
of which there are two or three of the fame colour, 
but more narrow; the legs are fhort, ftrong, and 
thick; and the claws are large and black. 

This bird generally lays two eggs, blotched over 
with a fainter and adeeper red. It builds it’s neft 
of {mall twigs, which it covers with wool. It feeds 
on infects, bees, wafps, and fome forts of reptiles; 
and runs very {wiftly. 

Buzzarp, Moor. The colour of this fpecies, 
on all parts of the body, is of arufty brown, except 
the top of the head, which is of a whitith tawney. 
On the middle joint of the wings there is a reddifh 
clay-coloured fpot, refembling that on the head; and 
there are dark-coloured dun feathers on the rump. 
The tail is of a dark yellowifh, or light brown co- 
lour, and about eight or nine inches irlength. The 
fegs are about five inches long, of a yellow colour, 
and much more flender than thofe of other birds of 
this kind. The length of the Buzzard, from the tip 
of the beak to the end of the tail, is a foot anda 
half; and the wings, when extended, meafure four 
feet. The eyes are ofa proportionable fize, and their 
irides of a faffron colour. Thelegs are covered-with 
feathers a little below the knees; and the general 
conformation of the bird is more long and flender 
than that of other birds of prey. 

The Moor Buzzard never foars like other hawks, 
but commonly fits on the ground, or on fmall bushes. 
It forms it’s neft either in the midft of a tuftof erafs, 
or amonegft rufhes; lays three eges; is extremely 
fierce and voracious, preying on rabbits, young 
wild ducks, and other water-fowl; and, like the 
ofprey, feeds on fifh. It generally frequents heaths 
and barren moors, from whence it has received it’s 
name. 
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Buzzarp, Batp, called by fome naturalifts the 
Sea-eagle. This fpecies differs from the commen: 
Buzzard, in being white on the back part of the 
head, in exceeding it both in fige and weight, in 
the length of it’s wings, in the extreme flexibility of , 
the exterior toe, in haying angular proceffes on the 
upper mandible,.and in preying on fifh.. The ex- 
panfion of the wings is about five feet; the beak is 
fhort, black, and hooked; the tongue is broad, and 
foft; the eyes are yellow; the legs are long; and the 
feet are thick, ftrong, and of the colour of verdigris. 
It haunts rivers, pools, lakes, and the fea-fhores ;. 
builds on the ground, among reeds; and lays three 
or four large white eggs of an exact oval figure. 

BuzzarD, Spottrep. This fcarce fpecies is about 
the fize of the common Buzzard. The bill is black; 
the cereand legs are yellow; the crown and the hind 
part of the head are white, {potted with a light red- 
difh brown; and the back and feapulars are of the 
fame colour, edged with white. The quill-fea- 
thers are dufky, barred with cinereous; the under- 
fide of the neck, breaft, belly, and thighs, are white,, 
marked with a few rufty fpots; the rump is white ; 
the middle feathers of the tail are barred with 
white and deep brown, aad the others with a lighter 
and darker brown. 

Buzzarpb, Turkey, or Cateszy. This fpscies 


is fomewhat larger than a wild-coofe. The feathers 


are partly black, light, and prey; the beak is thick, 
crooked, and pointed; and the claws are fharp, and 
very ftrong. Thefe birds can difcover their prey at 
a vatt height; and fo very forrnidable are they, that 
if an ox hes down to reft, and a company of thefe 
voracious animals difcover him, they immediately 
fall on, and devour him. 

Buzzarp, ASH-COLOURED, OF Epwarps. This 
bird is a native of Hudfon’s Bay, where it chiefly 
preys on the lagopus avis, or white partridge. The 
bill is of a blueith lead colour, covered with a fkin 
of the fame hue; the head and fore-part of the 
neck are covered with feathers having dark brown 
fpots in their centres, and the reft are white ; which 
intermixture has avery agreeable effect. The dark 
{pots on the breaft are larger than thofe on the head- 
The fides and belly are covered with dark brown fea- 
thers marked with roundifh white fpots; and the 
thighs are covered with foft, loofe, white feathers, 
with long irregular dafhes of dark brown down 
their fhafts. The covert-feathers on the inferior fide 
of the tail are tranfverfely barred with black and 
white ; and the whole upper fide, neck, back, wings, 
and tail, are covered with brownifh afh-coloured’ 
feathers, darker in their centres, and lighter towards 
their edges. The upper fide of the tail is marked 
with narrow bars of a clay colour, the under- 
fide being afh-coloured, barred acrofs with white. 
The legs and feet are of a blueifh afh colour; the 
claws are black; and the fore parts of the legs are 
partly covered with dufky feathers. 

BYRRHUS. A genus of infects of the order 
of coleoptera, with clavated, almoft folid, and com- 
preffed antenne; of which naturalifts enumerate: 
five fpecies.. 
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“NABIAT, or CAPIBARA. An animal re- 

ferred by fome naturalifts to the hog kind, 

on account of a very trivial refemblance between 

them ; but which, if clofely examined, will be found 

to differ in the moft obvious particulars from that 
clafs of animals. 

The Cabiai, with refpe&t to the fhape of it’s body 
and the coarfenefs of it’s hair, refembles a hog of 
two years old. Like it, the neck is fhort, and the 
back round and briftly; like it, too, this animal is 
fond of water and marfhy places, and feeds indif- 
ferently on animal and vegetable food. On the 
other hand, the eyes are larger; and the fnout, in- 


ftead of being rounded as in the hog, is divided | 


like that of the hare or rabbit, and furnifhed with 
thick ftrone whifkers; the mouth is more con- 
tracted; and the number and fhape of the teeth are 
different, for it has no tufks. Like the pec- 
cary, another fingular animal, the Cabiai is defti- 
tute of 2 tail; and, diffimilar to all others of this 
kind, inftead of a cloven hoof, it is in a man- 
ner web-footed, and thus entirely adapted for an 
aquatic life. “The fore-hoofs are divided into four 
parts, and thofe behind into three; and between 
the divifions there is a prolongation of the fkin, 
fo that the feet, when fpread in {wimming, are ca- 
pable of beating a greater furface of water. 

As the feet of this animalare thus conftruéted for 
the water, fo it feems to delight entirely in that ele- 
ment; for which reafon fome naturalifts have given 
it the name of the water-hog. It is a native of South 
America; and, like the otter, chiefly frequents the 
margins of lakes and rivers. It preys on fifh, which 
3t feizes with it’s hoofs and teeth, carries to the edge 
of the water, and feafts on at leifure; and it alfo 
devours fruits, corn, and fugar-canes. The legs 
being long and broad, it is often feen fitting on it’s 
haunches; and, when alarmed, it’s cry refembles 
the braying of an afs rather than the grunting 
of a hog. It feldom ventures from it’s retreat, 
except during the night, and then always in com- 
pany: however, it never makes diftant excurfions; 
for, as it’s feet are ill-adapted to running, it’s only 
place of fafety is the water, into which it plunges 
when purfued, and remains fo long at the bottom 
as generally to tire the patience of the hunter. 

Even in a ftate of native liberty, the Cabiai 1s a 

gentle animal; and, when young, is eafily tamed : 
it will even anfwer to it’s name, and difcover a fond 
attachment to the perfon who ufually feeds it. The 
fieth of this creature is faid to be fat and tender; 
but, from the nature of it’s food, it has a fifhy tafte. 
‘The head, however, is efteemed excellent; and in 
this refpect it refembles the beaver, the fore-parts 
of which tafte like flefh, and the hinder like the 
fifh it feeds on. 
“ CABILJAU. An African fifh, of an afh-co- 
Jour, covered with large fcales, and marked down 
the back witha black lift, which runs from the head 
to the tail. It grows to the length of about two 
-feet and a half, and has very hard fins. The fiefh 
is reckoned extremely nutritive. | 

CABILIAU. A name ufed by fome naturalifts 
to exprefs the common cod-fifh, the morhua and 
afellus major of naturalifts. 

CABOS. A fpecies of eel-pout, which grows 
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to the length of two feet, and is very fat. The fkin 
is extremely fmooth, of a brownifh colour, and de- 
ftitute of fcales; the fnout is pale, fpotted with 
black; and the head is fhort. The fleth of the Cae 
bos is well-flavoured and wholefome. 

CABOTE. A fifh of the cuculus kind, more 
ufually known among authors by the name of the 
corax. 

CABURE. A Brazilian bird of.the owl kind, 
about the fize of a fmall thrufh. The bill and irides 
are yellow; the legs are fhort, and covered with 
feathers; the claws are black; the tail is broad, and 
of the colour of faint umber waved with white. The 
entire upper part of the head, the back, and the 
wings, are likewife of the fame colour fpotted with 
white, the fpots on the head and neck being very 
fmall, but thofe on the wings larger; and the 
breaft and belly are white, variegated with {pots of 
a dull brown. The Brazilians keep this bird tame, 
on account of it’s many diverting tricks. 

CACABOGA. An American ferpent, by fome 
naturalifts accounted the fame with the tareiboia, 
or black water-{nake, of that part of the world. It 
is, however, defcribed by others as of a yellow co- 
lour, living near houfes, and deftroying abundance 
of poultry, though it’s bite is not fatal. 

CACHALOT. A fetaceous fith, having teeth 
in the lower jaw only; clafied by Linnxzus under 
the phyfeter. 

This animal has generally been referred to the 
fame clafs with the fpermaceti whale; but the in- 
genious Pennant very properly makes a diftinction 
between them. Naturalifts enumerate feven varie- 
ties of this fpecies; the principal of which are, the 
blunt-headed Cachalot, the round-headed Cachalot, 
and the high-finned Cachalot. 

This tribe of fifhes is of inferior dimenfions to 
the whale properly fo called, not being in general 
above fixty feet long, and fixteen in circumference. 
In confequence of their being more flender, they are 
confiderably lefs unwieldy than the common whale; 
are capable of remaining longer at the bottom ofthe 
fea; and afford a fmaller quantity of oil in propor- 
tion to their magnitude. Even in the common 
whale, the head makes a third part of the bulk; 
but in this fpecies it conftitutes at leaft one half. 
The tongue of the Cachalot is fmall; but the 
throat is fo enormoufly wide as to be capable of 
admitting an ox entire. In the ftomach of the whale 
fcarcely any thing is to be found; but in that of the 
Cachalot there are frequently vaft quantities of fifth 
of different kinds; fome whole, and others half-di- 
gefted, fome fall, and others eight or nine feet lone. 
‘The Cachalot is therefore as deftructive among leffer 
fifhes as the whale is harmlefs; and, at one gulp, 
can fend a fhoal of them down it’s enormous gul- 
let. Linnzeus informs us, that this animal is fo for- 
midable to dolphins and porpoifes, as oftei to drive 
them on fhore. 

But how terrible foever this fifh may be to it’s 
fellows of the deep, it is by far the moft valuable 
and moft defired by man, as it yields two very pre- 
cious drugs, namely, fpermaceti and amoereris. 
The ufe of thefe, either for the purpofes of luxury 
or medicine, is fo univerfal, that the capture of 
this animal, which alone fupplies them, turns out to 

2N very 
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very great advantage; particularly fince the art has 
been difcovered of converting all the oil of this 
creature, as well as the brain, into the fubftance 
called fpermaceti. 

This produétion, as it is naturally formed, is 
found in the head of the animal; and, in fadt, is 
nothing elfe but the brain. The exterior fkin of 
the head being ftripped off, a covering of fat, about 
three inches thick, prefents itfelf; under which, in- 
tead of a bony fkull, the Cachalot has only ano- 
ther thick fkin, which ferves to cover and defend 
the brain; and the firft cavity or chamber of the brain 
is filled with that fpermaceti which is fuppofed of 
the greateft purity and the higheft value. This 
cavity generally yields about feven barrels of 

the cleareft fpermaceti; which, when thrown on 
water, coagulates like cheefe. "Below this there is 
another chamber, exactly over the gullet, which is 
about feven feet high; and this alfo contains the 
fame fluid, but of inferior value. Itis diftributed 
in this cavity like honey in a hive; in fimall cells, 
feparated from each other by membranes like the 
‘interior fkins of eggs. In proportion as the oily 
fubftance is drained from this part, it fills afrefh 
from every part of the body; and from this is ge- 
nerally obtained about nine barrels of oil. Befides 
thefe, the fpinal marrow, nearly as thick as a man’s 
thigh, and which reaches all along the back-bone 
to the tail, where it becomes extremely finall, af- 
fords no inconfiderable quantity of the fame valu- 
able fubftance. 

Spermaceti, which is ufed in the compofition 
of many medicines rather to give them confift- 
ence than efficacy, was originally fold at a very 
high price, both from the numerous virtues af- 
cribed to it, and the fmall quantities that the Ca- 
chalot was deemed capable of fupplying: at pre- 
fent, however, the price is greatly fallen, owing to 
it’s little efficacy in medicine, and the immenfe 
quantities now produced by a modern invention 
of converting the oil into fpermaceti. This ope- 
ration is performed by boiling it with alee of pot- 
afh, and hardening it after thet manner of foap; and 
fo plentiful is fpermaceti now become, that can- 
dies are made of it, which are fold cheaper than 
thofe compofed of wax. | 

The ambergris which is fometimes found in 
this fpecies of whale was long confidered as an 
heterogeneous fubftance, for which no origin could 
be affiened. But time, which reveals the fecrets 
of nature, as well as the frauds of the interefted, 
has difcovered that it is chiefly derived from this 
animal. ‘The name which is improperly given to 
the fpermaceti, feems more juftly to belong to 
this; for the ambergris is found in the place where 
the feminal veffels are ufually Gtuated in other ani- 
mals. It is lodged in a bag three or four feet 
jong, in round lumps, from one to twenty pounds 
weight, floating in a fluid fomewhat thinner than 
oil, “and of a yellowith colour: thefe bags never 
contain more than four of thefe balls; and one 
which weighed twenty pounds, and was the largeft 
ever feen, was difcovered fingle. The amber- 
gris, however, is not found in all fithes of this 
kind, but chiefly in the oldeft and ftrongeft. It’s 
ufes in medicine, luxury, and per fumery, are well 
known; though it’s intrinfic value is fmall, and 
it’s qualities, “perhaps, had better have remained 
unafcertained. 

Cacuatot, Brunt-HeEapep. ‘This fpecies is 
about fifty-four feet long; the greateft circumfe- 
rence below the eyes is thirty feet ; and the fuperior 
jaw, which is five feet longer than the inferior, mea- 
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fures fifteen feet. The head is of an enormous 
fize, extremely thick, and extends upwards of one- 
third of the whole length; the end of the upper 
jaw is quite blunt, and near nine feet high, at the 
extremity of which is the fpout-hole. The teeth 
are arrayed in the lower jaw, twenty- -three on each 

fide, all pointing outwards; and in the upper jaw ,0p- 
pofite to them, there are an equal number of cavi- 
ties, in which the ends of the teeth lodge when the 
mouth is fhut. ‘The eyes are very final}, and re- 
mote from the nofe. The pectoral fins are placed 
near the angle of the mouth, and meafure about 
three feet in 1 length; and, except a large protube- 
rance on the middie of the back, there is no ap- 
pearance of a fin.. The tail is a little forked, 

and about fourteen feet from tip to tip. Afifh of 
this kind was driven afhore on Cramond Ifle, near 
Edinburgh, in December 1769. 


CacuaLot, Rounp-Heapzp. Upwards of a 


-hundred of this fpecies, of different fizes, were caft 


afhore at one time on one of the Orkney iflands. 
The head was round; the aperture of the mouth 
was {mall; the teeth were an inch and three quar- 
ters long, ‘and in their thickeft places about the 
fize of a man’s thumb. ‘There was no dorfal fir, 
the fpace being occupied by fome cutaneous af 
perities. 

Cacuatot, Hicu-Finnep. The fpout-h hole of 
this fpecies is placed in front; and on the middle 
of the back there is a high fin, which that erear 
naturalift Sir Robert Sibbald compares to the mi- 
zen-maft of a fhip. ‘The teeth are fiehtly incur- 
vated, and near eight inches long. A fith of this 
kind was caft afhore on the Orkney Iles in the 
year 1687. 

CADE-WORM. The Englifh name for the 
phryganium, a common worm “found in ditches, 
and ufed as a bait for ffh. The fly produced from 
this worm has a long body, four brown wings, and 
a forked tail. About he: month of Augutt 3 it is 


-very frequently found on the furfaces of agnant 


and other waters. 

CECILIA. The name of a genus of ferpents: 

The word Cecilia is likewife ufed by fome authors 
to exprefs the fifh more ufually known by the narne 
of the acus. 

C/ERULEUS A name given by fome natu- 
ralifts to a bird of the thruth kind, fomewhat re- 
fembling that {pecies of blackbird commonly called 
the folitary {parrow. 

Ceruleus is likewife a name given by Solinus 
to the great Indian worm, defcribed by Pliny and 
others as inhabiting the Ganges. It is extremely 
probable, however, that all the accounts handed 
down to us concerning this monftrous animal are 
only falfe defcriptions of the crocodile. 

CAGADO DE AGOA. A name given \ by the 
Portuguefe to a fpecies of American tortoife, ufu- 
ally known among authors by it’s Brazilian name 
jurura. 

CAGADO DE TERRA. A fpecies of Ame- 
rican tortoife, fo called by the Portuguefe; but, by 

the Brazilians, jaboti. 

CAGAO. The Indian name for a large bird 
which inhabits the mountains, where it feeds on the 
piftachia nuts, and many other fruits; all which iz 
{wallows whole. It is extremely voracious; and 
it’s food pafies off fo quickly, that the piftachias 
only lofe their rinds in it’s ftemach; and almonds 
their pulpy coverings, the kernels and ftones be- 
ing voided entire. ‘This bird is about the fize 


of a common hen, but the neck is cenfiderably 


longer. 
CAGIT. 


e, 
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CAGIT. The name of a fpecies of parrot very 
common in the woods of the Philippine Iflands. 
It is of a middling fize, and entirely of a beautiful 
green colour. 
CAGUI. A Brazilian monkey ; of which there 
are two fpecies, a greater and a leffer. 


The greater Cagui, to which the name of pongi | 


is given by the inhabitants of Congo, is a large 
animal, with afh-coloured hair mixed with a little 
black. The face is roundifh; and fomewhat re- 
fembles that of a lion; the ears are round, black, 
and deftitute of hair; the eyes and mouth are like- 
wife black; and the tail, which is near a foot and 
a half long, is covered with reddifh hair. 

Cacut, Lesser. This tender little animal has 
the face of a lion: the body 1s no more than fix 
inches long, and the tail ten; the head is about the 
{ize of an apple; the mouth is furnifhed with {mall 
fharp teeth; the ears are roundifh, and encircled 
with fine fmooth white hair; the tail is furrounded 
with white and dufky rings; and, except on the 
face, which is white, the creature has very little 
hair, and appears all over the body ofa dark flefh- 
colour. The eyes are of areddifh hazel hue, with 
black pupils; and the general outlines of it’s face 
refemble thofe of the monkey tribe. The paws are 
covered with fhort hair; and there are five toes on 
each foot, like thofe of a fquirrel, with pointed 
claws, except on the two exterior toes of the hind- 
feet, which have flat nails. 

This animal has a very fhrill voice,’ 1s extremely 
active and fportive, and incapable of enduringa cold 
climate. It feeds on greens, fruit, infects, f{nails, 
and fmall fith. 

The young, which are very ugly at firft, cling 
clofe to the breaft of the dam. When they grow 
a little bigger, they hang on her back, or fhoul- 
ders, till fhe is weary, and then fhe finds means to 
diflodge them; on which the male immediately 
takes them under his protection till the female re- 
COVERS.\ 2-3 

CAHLLO. A name given by fome authors 
to the lupus marinus, or wolf-fith. 

CAIRINA. An appellation by which feveral 
naturalifts diftinguifh the Mufcovy duck. 

CAITAIA. A long-haired Brazilian monkey 
of a yellowith white colour. The head is round- 
ith; the nofe is fmall and flat; and the tail is held 
arch-ways. It fmells of mufk; and, if treated with 
feverity, immediately fets up a loud cry, being ex- 
tremely irafcible. The Caitaia feems to be the 
fame animal defcribed by Clufius, as having been 
brought from Fernambuco, in Brazil ; for he tells 
us that the body is large, with long fhaggy hair of 
a flefh-colour, and that it fmells very fragrantly of 
mufk. There is another fpecies of a deeper yellow 
colour, which alfc {mells of that fubftance. 

CALANDRA._ A bird which feems to belong 
to the lark family, though it differs from that vocal 
clafs of birds in feveral particulars. The bill is of 
a yellowifh brown colour, and dufky along the top 
of the upper mandible; and the eyes are of a dark 
colour. From the fuperior part of the bill, through 
the eye, runs a black dufky line, above and beneath 
which there are interftices of a whitifh colour. On 
the fides of the head below the eyes there are alfo 
fome broken blackifh lines; and at the beginning 
of the breaft it has a remarkable black colar. 
The throat and fore part of the neck are whitifh, 
mixed with light brown; the top of the head, the 
upper fide of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, 
~ are of a reddith brown, the middle part of the fea- 
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thers being black. The breaft, below thé collas; 


is of alight brown, fpotted with a darker fhade of 


the fame colour; the belly, thighs, and covert-fea- 
thers under the tail, are white; the legs, toes, and 
claws, are of a flefh-colour; the hinder claws are 
pretty ftrong, as in larks; and the infides of the 
wings, as well as the under-fide of the tail, incline 
to afh-colour. This bird is faid to be a native of 
Carolina. 

CALANDRE. A name given by French na- 
turalifts to a fpecies of infect of the fcharabzus 
clafs, extremely deftruétive in granaries. ‘The fe- 
male lays a confiderable number cf eggs; and the 
increafe of thefe creatures would be very great, had 
not Nature ordained that, while they are in the egg, 
and even in the worm-ftate, they fhould be liable to 
the depredations of mites, which deftroy far the great- 
eft number of them before they arrive at matu- 


rity. 

CALANGAY.. A name giveri by the natives 
of the Philippine Iflands to a fpecies of beautiful 
white parrot, adorned with a creft of the fame co- 
lour. It is about the fize of a pigeon; is eafily 
tamed and taught to fpeak; and is fometimes called 
the catatua and abacay. 

CALAO. | An oriental bird defcribed by Son- 
nerat, apparently of the toucan kind, and about the 
fizé of an European crow.. The bill is extremely 
long, bent into an arch reprefenting a fcythe, den- 
tated at it’s edges both above and below, and ter- 
minating in a fharp point: it is furrowed acrofs, 
both above and below, for upwards of two-thirds 
of it’s length; the convexity of thefe furrows is 
brown, and their interftices are yellow. The reft 
of the bill is fmooth, and of a brown colour; and 
at it’s bafe rifes an excrefcence, of the fame fub- 
{tance with the bill itfelf, which extends about one 
half of it’s length. The eyes are furrounded with 
a brown membrane, entirely naked; but on the eye- 
lids grows a circle of rough fhort hair, like the hu- 
man beard. The irides are whitifh; the head, 
neck, back, and wings, of the male, are black, with 
a preenifh caft, changing, according as it is view- 
ed, to blue. The top of the breait is of a bright 
reddifh brown colour; the belly, legs, and vent, are 
of a deep reddifh brown; the tail confifts of ten 
feathers, of a reddifh yellow, upwards of two-thirds 
of their length terminating in a black band; and 
the feet, which are of a leaden hue, confit of four 
claws each. 

CALARMARY, or SLEEVE-FISH. This 
creature fomewhat refembles the cuttle-fith ; but it 
has an oblong griftly body, covered with two fkins; 
in which refpect, as well as in having fofter flefh, it 
differs from the cuttle-fifh. However, it has ten 
legs; the four middlemoft of which are pyramidal, 
and have rough bony tubercles on their infides: on 
each fide of thefe there is another leg, very lone 
and thick at the extremity, covered with a kind 
of teftudinous tubercles, which the two following 
pair have through their whole length, on their in- 
fides. On the belly there are two receptacles, full 
of a very black fluid, which might anfwer the or- 
dinary purpofes of ink. 

CALENDULA. A fpecies of the motacilla, 
in the order of pafferes; a bird found in Penntyl- 
vania. 

CALF. The young of the cow kind; an ani- 
mal too well known to require a particular defcrip- 


tion. See Cow. 
Carr, Sea. See Sea-Catr. 
CALLARIAS, <A name given by fome natu- 


ralifts 
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ralifts to'a fith of the truttaceous kind; éalled by | 
Aldrovandus, tinca marina; ‘and by Rondoletius | 
and Gefner, phycis. It ufually grows to the length | 
of a foot; is of a flattith fhape, and covered with ° 


{mall feales of a greyifh colour, but purplifh on 
the head ; and the tail is roundith; but not forked. 
The fcth is well tafted, and falubrious. This fifh 
is common in the Mediterranean Sea; and is ex- 
pofed to fale at Rome, Venice, and other places 
on the coafts of that fea. ws 

CALLICHTHIS. The name of a broad and 
flat fea-fith expofed to fale in the markets at Rome, 
under the title of the campugna; and commonly 
called the ftromateus. 

In the Linnzean fyftem, it is a fpecies of the fi- 
lurus. 

CALLICHTHUS. A {mall fith caught in 
the Adriatic, by fome naturalifts called the anthias ; 
and it is fuppofed that there are no voracious fifhes 
near the place where it is found. It is alfo called 
facer pifcis, and is extremely beautiful. 

CALLIDRYS. A name given by Bellonius, 
and fome other authors, to an aquatic bird known 
in England by the appellation of the red-fhank. 

Catityprys, Nicra. A bird defcribed by 
Bellonius, fuppofed to be the fame as the above ; 
and called the knot in England. 

CALLIONYMUS. A name applied by Ap- 
pian, and fome other authors, to the fifh more ufu- 
ally called the uranofcopus, or ftar-gazer. 

In the Linnzan fy{tem, it is a genus of the or- 
der of jugular fifhes, comprehending three fpecies. 

CALLITRICHUS, or CALLIFRIX. : A 
fpecies of monkey, with a black flattifh face, white 
hairs on the fides, and black ears. .The upper 
parts of the body are covered with foft hair of a 
yellowifh green colour, whence it has received the 
name of the green monkey; and the lower parts 
are covered with hair of a filvery colour. ‘This 
animal is about the fize of a fmall cat. 

CALLORYNCHUS. A fith entirely ‘defti- 
tute of fcales, but furnifhed with griftly fins. It is 
of a filver colour on the back, and of a fhining 
gold one on the fides. The lower lip is long and 
broad; and, when the mouth is fhut, it covers the 
upper. The teeth are only {mooth tubercles placed 
in each jaw; and the noftrils are placed on the 
lower part of the head, each having only a fingle 
aperture. The eyes are fituated near the fides of 
the head, and are covered with a fingle coat; the 
irides are of a filver colour; and the eyelids are 
oval. The belly is large and flat; and the vent is 
fituated between the belly fins, nearer the tail than 
the head. There are feven fins, two dorfal, two 
- pectoral, and two ventral; the tail conftituting the 
feventh. The length of this fith, from the tip of 
the fnout to the extremity of the tail, is upwards of 
nine inches. 

CAMEL. This forms a diftinét genus of ani- 
mals in the Linnean fyftem cf zoology; the great 
characteriftics of which are, that they want horns, 
which all the other genera of pecora have; that they 
have fix cutting teeth in each of their lower jaws, 
and none in their upper; and that their upper lips 
are divided like thofe of hares; and their hoofs 
are {mall, and undeciduous. 

There are feveral fpecies of Camels: one of which 
is the dromedary; the only fenfible difference be- 
tween which and the Camel is, that this animal has 
two bunches on it’s back, whereas the dromedary 
has but one; the latter alfo is neither fo large nor 
fo {trong as the former. The two races, however, 


CAM 


generate with each other; and the mixed breed 


formed between them is confidered as the beft, the 
moft patient, and the moft indefatigable, of all the 
feveral kinds. iia 

The dromedary, indeed, is by far the moft nu- 
merous of the two varieties: the Camel is very 
fcarce, except in Turky, and the countries of the 
Levant; while the dromedary is diffeminated all 
over the defarts of Arabia, the fouthern parts of 
Africa, Perfia, Tartary, and the Faft Indies. Thus 
the one inhabits an immente tra&t of country; the 
other, in comparifon, is confined to a province: the 
one is a native of the fultry regions of the torrid 
zone; the-other delights in a warm, though not a 
burning'climate. But neither of them can either 
fubfift or propagate in the variable climates of the 
north; and they fee only to delight in thofe coun- 
tries where no other animals are qualified to fu- 
perfede their utility. 

The Camel .is the moft temperate of all creatures, 
being capable ef continuing it’s match for feveral 
days without tafting water. In thofe extenfive de- 
farts where the earth is every where dry and fandy, 
where there are neither birds nor beafts, in- 
fects nor vegetables, and where nothing is to be feen 
but hills of fand; the Camel travels, pofting for- 
ward without requiring eithér drink or pafture; and 


often endures a total want of fuftenance for fix of 


feven days fucceffively. It’s feet, which are well 
adapted for travelling on-fands, are utterly unfit for 
moift or marfhy places: and accordingly the inhabi- 
tants of thofe fultry regions where it is bred find a 
valuable flave in this animal, where no other could 
fubfift ; and, by it’s affiftance, crofs thofe defarts with 
fecurity, which would be impaffable by any other 
known method. 

An animal thus formed for a fandy and defart 
region cannot be propagated in one of a different 
nature. Many efforts have been made to generate 
Camels in Spain and America, but they have not 
multiplied in either of thefe countries: they are, 
indeed, fometimes introduced into them, and found 
prolific; but the care of keeping them is fo great, 
and the accidents to which they are expofed from 
the variablenefs of the climate fo numerous, that they 
never repay their neceflary trouble and expence: 
in a few years, they are obferved to degenerate; 
their ftrength and patience forfake them; and, in- 
ftead of conftituting the riches, they become the 
burden of their owners. 

The cafe, however, is very different in Arabia, 
and thofe other countries where the Camel is employ- 
ed for the moft beneficial purpofes. tis there re- 
garded in a facred light, and as an animal without 
whofe help the natives could neither fubfift, traffic,. 
nor travel: it’s milk conftitutes a part of their nou- 
rifhment; they feed on it’s flefh; they cloath them:. 
felves with it’s hair; and, in cafe of invafion, it 
ferves to accelerate their flight, being fome- 
times known to travel upwards of a hundred 
miles ina fingle day. Bymeans of the Camel, an 
Arabian finds fafety in his inhofpitable defarts; and 
all the armies on earth might be loft in purfuit of 
a flying fquadron of this country, mounted on Ca- 
mels, and taking refuge in folitudes where nothing 
interpofes to impede their flight, or to force them 
to face their invaders. ‘Thus, where nature pre- 
fents only objets of danger and fterility, the 
Arabian finds protection, food, and liberty: in the 
midft of his folitudes, he lives independent and 
tranquil; and, inftead of confidering the waftes 
fpread around him as a reftraint on his happinefs, 

; he 
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he is taught by experience to regard them ‘as the 
munitions of freetiom. 

The Camel (being a very docile animal) is , eafily 
inftru@ted i in the methods of taking up and fupport- 
ing it’s burden. It’s legs are bent under it’s belly 
a few days after it is produced ; and in this man- 
ner it is loaded and taught to rife, the burden be- 
ing every day increafed by infenfible degrees, till 
ihe animal is capable of fupporting a weight ade- 
quate to it’s ftrength. The fame care is taken to ren- 
der it patient of hunger and thirft: while other ani- 

mals receive their food) at {tated times, the Camel 
1s ee ee for feveral days together; and thefe in- 
tervals of famine are increafed in proportion as the 
creature feems capable of fupporting them. By this 
mode of education, it lives five or fix days without 
food or water: and indeed it’s ftomach is admirably 
fitted by nature for long abftinence; for, befides 
the four ftomachs which all animals chewing the 
cud pofiels, the Camel has a fifth, which ferves as 
a refervoir to contain a greater quantity of water than 
the animal has immediate occafion for, where it re- 
mains without either being corrupted or adulte- 
rated by the other aliments. When the Camel finds 
itfelf prefled with thirft, it here finds an eafy refource 
for quenching it; and throws up a quantity of this 
water, by a fimple contraction of the mufcles, into 
the other ftomachs, which ferves to macerate it’s 
dry food. In-this manner, as it drinks but feldom, 
it takes ina large qua atity at a time; and travellers, 
when parched with thirft, have often difpatched. his 
ufeful animal for the fake of the fluid it was ex- 
pected to contain. 

In T urlcey, Perfia, Arabia » Barbary, and Egypt, 
the whole commerce of the natives is carried on by 
means of Camels; and no carriage is more fpeedy, 
nor can any belefs expenfive. Merchants and tra- 
vellers unite themifelves into a body, furnifhed with 
Camels, to as themfelves from the infults of 
thofe robbers who infeft the. countries through 
which they are to pafs. This affemblage is called a 
caravan, in which the number of itinerants fome- 
times amounts to upwards of ten thoufand, and 
that of Camels to a {till greater number, Each of 
thefe animals is loaded according to it’s {trength ; 
and fo fenfible is the Camelof it’s own ability, chat, 
if overburdened, it remains on it’s belly, and re- 
fufes to rife till it’s load is apportioned to it’s pow- 


ers. In general, a large Camel i is capable of c: arry- 
ing a thoufand weight, pan fometimes twelve hun- 
dred; while the dromedary is fuFiclenely loaded 
with ieee or feven. uke thefe trading tournies 


they travel but flowly; and their haces which are 

generally regulated, amount to about thirty or thir- 
ty-five railes a day. Each evening, when they ar- 
rive at the place of their deftination, which is ufu- 
ally fome fpot of verdure where water and fhrubs 
abound, the Camels are perrnitted to feed at large ; 

and on fuch occafions they eat as much in one hour 
as 1s fully fufficient to fuapeN them the fucceeding 
twenty-lour. They prefer the coarfeft weeds to 
the foftet pat (tures; the thiftle, the nettle, the cafia, 
and other p rickly vegetables, are their favourite 
food: but, as all natural fupplies of provifions are 
accidental during thefe expeditions, their drivers 
take care to fupply them with a kind of pafte com- 
pofition, which ferves as a permanent nourifh- 
ment. As thefe animals are accuftomed to the 
fare tracts, they are {aid to know their way with 
precifion, and to puriue their journey when their 
guides are utterly aftray ; and when they come with- 
in afewmiles oftheir ufual baiting-place, they faga- 
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cioufly {cent it, increafe their fpeed, and often trot 
with additional vivacity to the end of their ftage. 
Buffon, deems to confider the Camel as the mof: 


-domefticated of all animals, and tohave moft marks 


of the tyranny of man imprinted on it’s form. He 
is of opinion that this creature is not now to be 
found in a ftate of nature; and that the hump on 
it’s back, the callofities on it’s breaft and lees, and 
even the great refervoir for water, are all marks of 
long fervitude and domeftic conitraint. Thefe 
deformities he pines. to be perpetuated by ge- 
neration; and that what at firft was the effec of 
accident, by degrees became natural. However 
this'may be, itis certain that the hump on the back 
of the Camel grows large in proportion as it is well 
fed; and that, “if anatomized, it will be found com- 
pofed of a fubftance not diffimilar to the udder of 
a COW. 

Nine out of ten male Camels are ufually caftrat- 
ed; and though this operation may fomewhat en- 
feeble them, iti adds to their patience and. doci- 
lity. ‘The female receives the male in a recum- 
bent pofture ; fhe goes with young abouta year; and, 
like all other large animals, produces but one at a 
time. «he mille ofthe Camel is both abundant 
and nutritive; and, mixed with water, makes a 
principal part of the pepcties of the Arabians. 
Thefe. animals begin to engender when about the 
age of f three years, and commonly live to forty or 
fifty. ~The genital parts of the male refemble 

thofe of the bull, but are placed pointing back- 
wards; fo that it’s urine feems to be ejected i in the 
ae manner as that of the female: and this, as well 

s the dung, an indeed almoft every part of this 
ani-mal, 1S converted to fome beneficial purpofe. 
Of the urine, fal ammoniac is made; Bad of 
the dung, litter for howls, and fire for culinary 
ufes. Thus this animal a lone feems to comprize 
within itfelf a variety of qualities, any one of which 
ferves to render oe quadrupeds abjolutely ne- 
ceffary for the welfare of man. Like the elephant, 
it is tractable and tame; ; like the horfe, it gives it’s 
rider Nagase carries greater burdens than the 

x or‘the mule; and furnithes milk in as great 
abundance as the cow. The flefh of the young 
ones is fuppofed to be. as delicate as veal; the hair 
is more beautiful, as well as more in requeft, than 
wool; and even it’s very excrements are applied to 
uifeful purpofes. 

The Camel has a fma 


ae 


fae) 


Hl head, fhort ears, and a 
long neck, flender ar id bending. It’s height to 
the top of the bunch is about fix feet fix inches ; 
the colour of the hair on the protuberances is duf- 
ky, and that on the other parts is a reddifh ath. It 
has a long tail, fmail hoofs, and flat feet divided 
above, but not quite through. On the legs it has 
fix callofities; one cn each knee, another on the in- 
fide of each fore- lee on the uppermoft joint, one on 
es infide of the hind- leg at the bottom of the 
thigh, and another en the lower part of the breaft. 
a here are feveral varieties of Camels: the largeft 
and ftrongeft is called the Turkman; the Arabian 
is hardy;.and what ts called the dromedary, n imai- 
hary, and raguahl, is very fwitt. The common 
fort travel abeue thirty milesaday. Thofe which 
have {maller hunches, amore eth icate fhape, and 
are of an inferior fize, are ufed {elely for the pur- 
pofe of riding, and never c ae burdens; fome of 
which, as has beer previo sully obferved, are capa- 
ble of travelling an hundre sd miles a day. The 
Camels of Africa are well adapted to that parched 
and unpropitious climate by the extreme hardinefs 
20 ef 
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_ of their nature; and are capable of performing 
journies from Numidia to Ethiopia, over burning 
defarts, where no other animals could long exift. 

Came, Anazian. The hair of this fpecies is 
curled, and longer than that on other animals of 
this kind, except on the bunch; and the hair on 
the back is different from that on the other parts, 
being grey and coarfe, and greatly refembling that 
on a horfe’s tail. 

CameL, Bactrian. ‘This animal has two 
bunches on it’s back; but, in all other refpeéts, it 
refembles the former varieties, and is equally 
adapted either for riding or carrying loads. 

The two-bunched Camel is itil! found wild in 
the defarts of the temperate parts of Afia; particu- 
larly in thofe between China and India; and thefe 
are more large and generous than the domefticated 
race. 

The Bactrian Camel, as it is called, is very com- 
mon in Afia, and is much ufed among the Tar- 
tars and Mongols as a beaft of burden. 

CameL, Cuinesz. This variety is remarkable 
for it’s fleetnefs, and is therefore called by the ex- 
preffive name of Fong Kyo Fo, or Camels with feet 
of the wind. It has two bunches, covered with 
long hair; the neck ts fhort and thick; and the hair 
is thick, and as long as that of goats, being fome- 
times of a brownifh yellow colour, and at others 
reddifh, with an admixture of black. 

This fpecies of Camel being an exotic, is very 
rare in Arabia; and is accordingly in the poffeffion 
only of men of opulence. 

CameL, Lrama. This animal, which may be 
confidered as the Camel of the new world, is con- 
fiderably {fmaller than that of the old. It ftands 
high on it’s legs, has a very long bending neck, 
a {mall head, fine black eyes; and, like the Ca- 
mel, is mild, gentle, patient, and tractable. It’s 
height is about four feet ; and it’s length, from the 
neck to the tail, is about fix. Some of them are 
white, and others black; but they are in general 
brown. 

According to the editor of Byron’s Voyage, 
the fhave of the Llama exactly refembles that of 
a Camel, except that it wants the bunch on it’s 
back. It is the moft ufeful animal of Peru and 
Chili, and was the only beaft of burden known to 
the Indians previous to the arrival of the Spaniards. 
Before the introduétion of mules, they were ufed 
by the Indians in plowing their lands; and at pre- 
fent they are employed in carrying burdens not ex- 
ceeding an hundred weight. They move witha 
gravity not badly expreffive of the difpofition of 
their Spanifh mafters; and, like them, cannot be 
prevailed on to alter their pace. They lie down 


in order to be loaded; and, when weary, no blows’ 


can provoke them to proceed. Feuillée fays, they 
are fo capricious, that if their drivers ftrike them, 
they immediately {quat down, and nothing but ca- 
reffes can induce them to rife. Between the breaft 
and the belly of this animal there is a kind of bunch, 
from which a kind of matter frequently oozes. 
This animal is more temperate than even the 
Camel of the old world; and, of all other creatures, 
feems to have the leaft occafion for water, nature 
having fupplied it with fuch large quantities of fa- 
liva, that it fpits on every occafion ; and this faliva 
feems to be the only offenfive weapon with which 
this harmlefs creature is furnifhed, and by which it 
can exprefs it’s refentment. When offended, i: falls 
on it’s belly, and pours out againft it’s adverfary a 
quantity of this fluid, which, if it comes in contact 


ftrong, difagreeable fcent. 


with the fkin, immediately occafions am irritation; 
and a reddifh fpot. 

The flefh of the Llama Camel is proper for food, 
being efteemed equal to mutton; but it’s wool has a 
It is extremely fure- 
footed ; and is therefore peculiatly ferviceable in 
tran{porting the Peruvian ores over the moft rug- 
ged hills and narroweft paths of the Andes. 

Thefe animals inhabit that vaft chain of moun- 
tains which extend to the Straits of Magellan; but, 
except where thofe hills approach the fea, they are 
never found on the coaft. In a wild ftate, they af- 
femble in great numbers in the higheft and fteepeft 
parts of the hills; and, while feeding, one of them 
{tands as centinel on the pinnacle of fome rock; but, 
on the approach of any perfon; the animal neighs, 
and the herd takes the alarm, arid runs off with 
incredible fpeed. No dogs are fleet enough to 
overtake them; and they can only be deftroyed by 
means of fire-arms. 

As every domeftic animal has had it’s origin in 
a wild ftate, it is extremely probable that the Lla- 
ma, and another American animal cailed the gua- 
naco, are the fame. The Liama is defcribed as the 
largeft of the two animals the Peruvians have; for, 
except that, they know no other than the congene- 
rous pacos. ‘wo animals fimilar to thofe are found 
wild: the larger, or guanaco, may be fuppofed to 
be a favage Llama; and the leffer, or vicunna, to 
be the pacos in a ftate of nature; the brief defcrip- 
tions procured of each leaving little room to doubt 
that the difference of colour and hair arifes only 
from culture. ' 

Came ,,Pacos. This animal is covered with 
long and very fine wool of a dull purpie colour, 
and has a white belly; but, in a domeftic ftate, the 
colour varies. It’s fhape fomewhat refembles that 
of the llama, but it is confiderably lefs. It is of the 
fame nature with that animal, and inhabits the fame 
places; but is more capable of fupporting the 
rigours of froft and fnow. Thefe creatures herd 
together in vaft numbers ; they are very timid, and 
exceffively fwift; and fometimes the’ guanacos al- 
fociate with them. 

The Indians take the Pacos in a very fingular 
manner. ‘They tie cords, having bits of wool or- 
cloth hanging to them, about three or four feet from 
the ground, acrofs the narrow paffes of the moun- 
tains, and then drive the animals towards them, 
which are fo terrified by the flutter of the rags, 
that they dare not attempt to pafs, but, huddling 
together, give the hunters an opportunity of killing 
with their fl ngs as many of them as they pleafe. 

The Pacos yields bezoar ftones; and Wafer in- 
forms us, that he has taken thirteen out of the fto- 
mach of a fingle animal; that they were ragged and 
multiform, fome round, fome oval, and others . 
long; and that their colour was at firft green, but 
afterwards changed to cinereous. 

CAMELEON. A little animal of the lizard 
fpecies, having a fhort round incurvated tail, and 
two or three toes joined together; which has long 
amufed the ignorant, and furnifhed matter of {pe- 
culation to the philofopher. 

This hittle animal, like the crocodile, proceeds. 
from an egg; and alfo nearly refembles that formi- 
dable creature in it’s form, but effentially differs 
from ft in it’s magaitude and appetites. It is fel- 
dom above eleven inches in length; and gene- 
rally fits on the branches of trees, being afraid of 
ferpents, from which it is unable to efeape when on 
the ground. The head of a large Cameleon is ie 
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rhoft two inches long, and from thence to the be- 
ginning of the tail four and a half; the tail is five 
inches long; and the feet two and a half. The 
thicknefs of the body is various at different times ; 
for fornetimes, from the back to the belly, it 1s two 
inches, and. fometimes but one, it being poffeffed 
of a power of inflating and contracting itfelf at 
pleafure ; and this inflation and contraCtion not only 
extends to the back and belly, but alfo to the legs 
and tail. 
proceed from adilatation of the breaft in breathing, 
which rifes and falls by turns, but are very irregu- 
lar, and feem merely adopted from caprice. The 
Cameleon often appears blown up, as it were, for 
two hours together; after which it infenfibly grows 
lefs and lefs, the expanfion being always quicker 
and more perceptible than the contraction.~ In 
the contracted ftate, the animal appears extremely 
Jean; the fpine of the back feems fharp; all the ribs 
may be numbered; and the tendons of the arms 
and lees may be feen very diftinétly. This me- 
thod of inflating itfelf is fimilar to that in pigeons, 
whole crops are fometimes greatly diftended with 
air. The Cameleon pofteffes the faculty of driv- 
ing the air it breathes over every part of it’s body ; 
but it only gets between the {kin and the mutcles, 
for the latter are never fwollen. The fkin is very 
cold to the touch; and though the animal appears 
to be very lean, it is impofMible to feel the pulfations 
of the heart. The furface of the fkin 1s unequal, 
and has a erain not unlike fhagreen, but very foft, 
each eminence being as fmooth as if polifhed. 
Some of thefe protuberances on the arms, legs, 
belly, and tail, are as large as the head of a pin: 
but, on the fhoulders and head, they are of an oval 
figure, and fomewhat larger; and thofe under the 
throat are ranged, in the form of a chaplet, from 
the lower lip to the breaft. When the Cameleon 
is at reft in a fhady place, the colour of all thefe 
eminences is a blueifh grey, and the fpaces be- 
tween them are ofa pale red and yellow. 

But the moft aftonifhing circumftance relative 


to the hiftory of this animal takes place when it is: 


expofed to the beams of the fun. At firft, it ap- 
pears to fuffer no change of colour, it’s greyifh 
foots ftill continuing the fame, but the whole fur- 
face foon appears to imbibe the rays of light; and 
the fimple colouring of the body changes into a 
variety of beautiful hues. Wherever the light 
falls on the body, it is of a tawny brown; but that 
part of the fkin on which the fun does not. fhine 
changes into feveral brighter colours, fuch as pale 
yellow, or vivid crimfon, which form {pots of half 
the fize of a finger, fome of them defcending from 
the fpine half way down the back, and others ap- 
pearing on the fides, arms, and tail. When the 
fun ceafes to fhine, the original grey colour returns 
by degrees, and covers all the body. Sometimes 
the animal becomes all over fpotted with. brown 
ofa greenifh caft; and, when wrapped up in a white 
linen cloth for two or three minutes, the natural 
colour becomes much lighter, but not entirely, 
white, as has been pretended by fome naturalitts : 
however, from hence we muft not conclude that 
the Cameleon affumes the colours of the objects 
it approaches; this being an error which proba- 
bly originated from the continual changes it appears 
to undergo. 

An ample defcription of the Cameleon is given 
by Le Bruyn in his Voyage to the Levant. Dur- 
ing his abode at Smyrna, he bought feveral of 
them; and,. in order to try how long they would 


Thefe tumefactions, however, do not. 


live, kept four of them in a cage, permitting ther 
at times to range the houfe. The freth fea-breeze 
feemed to give them great fpirit and vivacity, and 
they opened their mouths to admit it; but he never 
faw any of them eat, except now and then a fly, . 
in {wallowing of which the creature employed not lefs 
than half an hour. He obferved that their colour 
changed three or four times fucceffively; but with- 
out being able to affien any caule for fuch alterati- 
on: their common hue he found to be grey, or ra- 
ther apale moufe; but it’s moft frequent change was 
into a beautiful green {potted with yellow. Some- 
times alfo the animals were marked all over with 
dark brown ; and this often changed into a lighter 
hue: fome colours, however, they never affumed, 
and that of red he found to be among the number. 
Notwithftanding his utmoft care, our traveller was 
unable to preferve any one of thefe animals alive 
above five months, and fome of them died in 
four. 

When the Cameleon changes it’s place, and at- 
tempts to defcend from an emirience, it moves with 
the utmoft precaution, advancing one lee very de-. 
liberately before the other, but ftill fecuring itfelf 
by holding whatever it can grafp by means of 
it’s tail. It feldom opens it’s mouth, except for 
frefh air; and, when that is fupplied, it difcovers 
great fatisfaction by it’s motions, and the frequent 
changes of it’s colour. ‘The tongue, which is as 
long as the whole body, is fometimes darted out 
after flies, the creature’s ufual food. he eyes, 
though they project from the head, are remarkably 
{mall ; and they have afingle eye-lid, like a cap, with 
a hole in the middle, through which the fight ap- 
pears, of a fhining brown colour, and round it there 
is a little circle of a golden hue. But the moft ex- 
traordinary circumftance in the conformation ofthe 
eyes is, that the animal often moves the one, while 
the other is entirely at reft; nay, fometimes one eye 
will feem to look directly forward while the other 
looks fideways; and one will look upwards while 
the other regards the earth. 

Naturalifts are not agreed either as to the man- 
ner or reafon of the Cameleon’s change of colour: 
Seneca, and fome others, affert, that iris effe€ted by 
fuffufion; Salinus and others, by reflection; and 
the Cartefians, by the different difpofition of the 
parts compofing the fin, which give a different 
modification to the rays of light. Kircher afcribes 
the change of colour in the Cameleon to the power 
of imagination in the animal, becaufe it lofes it 
when dead. Others, and particularly Dr. God- 
dard, afcribe the change to the grains of the fkin; 
which, in their various poftures, he thinks may ex-- 
hibit feveral colours ; and, when the creature is in 
full vigour, may have, as he terms it, rationem fpe- 
culi; that is, the effect of mirrors; and refle& the 
colours of adjacent bodies. 

As the Cameleon pofieffes the faculty of filling 
it’s fkin more or lefs, it is not only capable of 
altering the tone and texture of the fibres, on 
which the reflective quality in a great meafure de- 
pends, but alfo of bringing parts into view which 
before lay concealed, or of concealing fuch as be- 
fore lay open: and it is highly probable that the 
parts which are in general covered, are of a fome- 
what different colour from thofe conftantly expofed 
to the action of the air. 

On the above principles, perhaps, all the pheno- 
mena in the Cameleon’s colour may be folved. 
The animal, it is evident, poffeffes the power of 
reflecting different-coloured rays from the fame 
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parts; and alfo of making certain parts reflect, and 
of preventing others from refleéting; and hence 
that variation, that medley of colours. 

The Cameleon, however, is not the only ani- 
mal poflefied of the property of changing it’s co- 
Jour. Grew mentions.a fort of lizard, which, when 
fwelled with rage, changes it’s colour from green 
toa kind of ruffet: and a fimilar account is given 
of the naque moufche, an infect peculiar to the 
ifland of Nevis, in the Weft Indies; feveral vari- 
eties of which curious animal are defcribed by na- 
turalifts. 

Cametzton, Mexican. This animal is of a 
very fingular fhape, the back being crooked, and 
the body thick. The head is adorned with a creft, 
or triangular bony crown, bordered with {mall tu- 
bercles like fo many pearls, fome of which alfo 
appear on the nofe and forehead. The breaft, as 
well as all the under parts of the body, feem to be 
befet with a kind of ferrated teeth, reaching as far 
as the tail, which is curled at the extremity. The 
back and belly are of a dark afh-colour; but the 
fides are of a pale yellow afh, and covered with 
{mall round reddifh fcales. The female generally 
carries her tail turned upwards hike a pug-dog; but 
that of the male ts lefs curled. 

CameLeon, Amgoyna. The tail of this fpe- 
cies is turned upwards. It has a fort of crown on 
it’s head quite different from that of the former, 
refembling a kind of capuchin: this crown is pretty 
flat, and covered with fcales which have the ap- 
pearance of pearls, as well as the throat and the 
re{t of the body; but in thefe parts they are much 
fmaller. ‘The eyes are pretty large, and furround- 
ed with a ring; the fpine of the back and the tail 
are arched and round; and the vertebrae may ea- 
fily be perceived. The body is covered with 
finall fcales of a brownifh afh-colour; but thofe on 
the head, legs, and tail, are fomewhat lighter. 

CameELion, CreyLtonese. ‘This fpecies is of a 
faffron-colour ; and all the fcales rife like pearls, 
which, on the upper part, are pretty refplendent. 
The creft or crown is covered with large convex 
{cales, very curioufly bordered with round but- 
tons; the fnout 1s very large and blunt; the throat 
is alfo large; and tl.e tongue, which is long, is 
thruft out a great way. The under part of the 
body, from the lower jaw to the vent, is full of 
fmall teeth or prickles, formed like a faw. ' Like 
the ant-eater, it fubfifts on ants, which affix them- 
elves to it’s tongue when thruft out. 

CaMELEON, ArriIcan. ‘This animal is black- 
ith, but the teeth or prickles on the back are 
whitifh. Itis the largeft ofthe kind. It’s tongue, 
when protruded, refembles that of a neat turned 
upfide down, being flat and rough beneath. The 
prickles are extremely white, and furrounded with 
a blackith ftreak. The upper part of the body, 
the head, and the tail, are painted with a bright 
afh-colour of a flamiform appearance; the legs 
are long and flender; and'the feet, which are thick, 
confift of five toes, at the ends of which are fmall 
fharp crooked claws. : 

CAMELEON OF THE Cape oF Goop Hope. 
This creature is mottled with white and blue, and 
the greateft part of the tail is of a bright afh-co- 
lour. The creft is flat, oblong, and-dentated at 
the edges, extending from the point of the fnout 
to the neck, where it is folded like the collar of a 
coat. It is faid to affume the colours which are 
neareft it ; appearing blue, yellow, and green, alter- 
nately. 
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CAMELITA. Anothér appellation for the 
bifon. . . 

CAMELOPARD. A fingular kind of ani- 
mal, which feems properly to belong to-no known: 
clafs of quadrupeds, but to be perfectly fui ge- 
neris. It is called camelopardalis by Latinifts, 
and giraffa and zurnapa by oriental nations. Lin- 
nzus makes it a {pecies of the cervus, or flag kind, 
with fimple horns and very long fore legs; and 
Pennant makes it a {pecies of goat. 

It is not eafy to form an adequate idea of 
the fize of this creature; and the eddity of it’s fi- 
gure. It fomewhat exhibits the flender fhape of 
the deer, or the camel; but is deftitute both of 
their fymmetry and eafy power of motion. The 
head bears fome refemblance to that of the deer, 
having two round horns about fix inches long, and 
which it probably fheds every year. It’s neck re- 
fembles that of a horfe; and it’s legs and feet thofe 
of a deer, but with this extraordinary difference, 
that the fore parts are near twice as long as the 
hinder. As this creature has fometimes been found 
eighteen feet in height, and ten from the ground 
to the top of the fhoulders; fo, allowing three feet 
for the depth of the body, feven feet remain, which 
is a height fufficient to admit a man mounted on 
a middle-fized horfe. The hinder pari, however, 
is much lower; fo that when the animal is in a 
{tanding pofture, it has fomewhat the appearance 
of a dog fitting; and this peculiar formation of it’s 
legs gives it an aukward and laborious motion, 
which, though fwift, muft neverthelefs be tirefome. 
For this reafon, the Camelopard is very rarely 
found, and only finds refuge in the moft internal de- 
farts of Africa. ‘The dimenfions of a young one, as 
they were accurately taken by a perfon who exa- 
mined it’s fkin, which was brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope, were found to be as follow: the 
length of the head was one foot eight inches; the 
height of the fore-leg, from the ground to the top 
of the fhoulder, was ten feet; from the fhoulder to 
the top of the head, feven; that of the hind-lee 
was eight feet five inches; and, from the top of the 
fhouider to the infertion of the tail, it was exactly 
even feet long. 

No animal, either from it’s difpofition or forma- 
tion, feems lefs fitted. for a ftate of natural hoftility 
than the Camelopard. , It’s horns are blunt, and 
even knobbed at the ends; it’s teeth are entirely 
formed for vegetable pafture; it’s fkin is beauti- 
fully fpeckled with white {pots on a brownifh 
eround; it is timid and harmlefs; and, notwith- 
{tanding it’s vaft fize, rather flies from than re- 
fits the moft infignificant enemy. It greatly 
partakes of the nature of the camel, which it like- 
wife nearly refembles. It lives entirely on vege- 
tables; and, when grazing, is obliged to fpread it’s 
fore-legs very wide, in order to reach it’s pafture. 
It’s motion is a kind of gallop, two lees on each 
fide moving at the fame time; whereas, in other 
animals, they move tranfverfely. It often Hes 
Jown on it’s belly; and, like the camel, has a cal- 
lous fubftance on it’s breaft, which, when repofing, 
defends it from Injury. 

This animal was known to the ancients, but has 
very rarely been feen in Europe. When ancient 
Rome was in it’s fplendour, Pompey exhibited 
no lefs than ten of them at once on the theatre. 
It was a barbarous pleafure peculiar to the people 
of thofe times to fee the moft ferocious, as well as 
moft extraordinary animais, produced in combat 
acainft each other: the lion, the lynx, the tyger, 

the 
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the elephant, and the hippopotamos, were all let 
loofe promifcuoufly, and inflicted indifcriminate 
deftruction. 

The laft Camelopard recorded to have been 
feen in Europe, was fent from the Eaft to the Em- 
peror of Germany, in 1559: however, thefe ani- 
mals have often been feen tame at Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, though the race is far from being nume- 
rous. 

The Greeks called this animal Camelopardalis ; 
becaufe, as they {uppofed, it was generated between 
a camel and a leopard. 

CAMURI. A fea-fith of the lupus or baffe 
kind, common in the feas and larger rivers of 
America. It grows to about two feet in length, 
and one foot in thicknefs. The head is monftrouf- 
ly large, and the mouth extremely wide. It has 
a large ftrong fin on it’s back, armed with fharp 
prickles ; and a furrow in the back behind it, into 
which the fifh can occafionally lay it down. It’s 
fides are yellowifh; it’s belly 1s white; it’s fins are 
of a brownifh yellow-colour; and it’s fide-lines, 
which run from the gills to the tail, are broad, and 
of a fine black. 
' CANALITS. 


See Tugutus Marinus. 


CANARY BIRD. This bird, which is of - 


the fize of a titmoufe, has a fhort bill, thick at the 
bafe, and of a whitifh colour. It has now be- 
come fo common, and continued fo long in a do- 
meftic ftate, that it’s native habits, as well as it’s 
native country, feem almoft forgotten. Though, 
from the name, it appears that thefe birds came 
originally from the Canary Iflands, we now have 
them from Germany only, where they are bred 
in great abundance, and exported to different parts 
of Europe. At what period they were introduced 
into this quarter of the world, is not well afcer- 
tained; but it is certain that, about a century ago, 
they were fold at very high prices, and kept only 
for the amufement of the great: they have, how- 
ever, fince multiplied in great abundance; and 
their prices have diminifhed in proportion to their 
numbers. In their native iflands, a region equally 
celebrated for the beauty of it’s landfcapes and the 
harmony of it’s groves, the Canary Birds are of a 
dufky grey-colour, and fo very different from thofe 
ufually feen in Europe, that fome naturalifts have 
even doubted whether they are of the fame fpecies. 
With us, they have that variety of colouring com- 
mion to all domeftic fowls; fome being white, others 
mottled, and fome beautifully fhaded with green: 
but they are more efteemed for their notes than 
their beauty, having high, piercing pipes, as in- 
deed all thofe of the finch tribe have, continuing 
for fome time in one breath without intermiffion, 
then raifing it higher and higher by degrees, with 
great variety of execution. ‘This quality has ren- 
dered the Canary Bird, next to the nightingale, the 
moft celebrated fongfter; and as it is more eafily 
reared than any of the foft-billed birds, and con- 
tinues it’s fong throughout the year, it is the moft 
common tenant of our rooms. Rules have been 
laid down, and copious inftructions given, for 
breeding thefe birds in a domeftic ftate; which, as 
they partly elucidate their natural hiftory, are here 
fubjoined. 

In chufing Canary Birds, thofe are preferable 
which appear with life and boldnefs, ftanding up- 
right on their perches, like fparrow-hawks, and 
not apt to be frightened at every noife. If their 
eyes look chearful and bright, it is a fign of health; 
but, on the contrary, if they hide their heads under 
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- their wings, and gather up their bodies, thefe are 


{ymptoms of their being difordered. The melody of 
the fong fhould alfo be regarded in making a felec- 
tion; for fome will open with the notes of the night- 
ingale, and, after running through a variety of mo- 
dulations, end like the tit-lark; others, again, will 
begin like the fky-lark, and, by foft melodious 
turns, fall into the notes of the nightingale. There 
are leffons taught this bird in it’s domettic ftate, and 
generally borrowed from others; but it’s native 
note is loud, fhrill, and extremely piercing. 

Canary Birds fometimes breed all the year round ; 
but they moft ufually begin to pair in April, and 
to breed in June and Auguft; and thofe are faid 
to be the beft breeders which are produced between 
the Englifh and the French. 

Towards the end of March, a cock and a hen 
fhould be put together ina {mali cage, where they 
will betray figns of animofity at firft, but will foon 
become perfeétly reconciled. The room where 
they are kept to breed fhould be fo fituated as to 
let the birds. enjoy the morning fun; and the win- 
dows fhould be conftruéted of wire rather than 
glafs, that the air may have free accefs. The floor 
of the room fhould be kept clean; and fometimes 
dry gravel, or fifted fand, fhould be fprinkled over 
it. In the cage likewife fhould be two windows, 
one at each end; and feveral perches, at proper dif- 
tances, for the birds to fettle on, as they fly back- 
wards and forwards. A tree in the middle of the 
room would be moft convenient to divert the birds, 
and would fometimes ferve for the purpole of build- 


- ing their nefts. 


In Germany, where the breeding of thefe fong- 
{ters forms the occupation of numbers, they build 
a large room in the manner of a barn, with a 
{quare place at each end, and feveral apertures to 
thefe apartments. In thefe they plant feveral forts 
of trees, in which the birds take great delight to. 
fing and breed. ‘The bottom of the place they 
{trew with fand; and on it ftrew rape-feed, chick- 
weed, and groundfel, on which the old birds feed 
while breeding. In the body of the houfe they 
place all forts of ftuff fit for building the nefts; and 
brooms, one under the other, in all the corners, for 
the birds to buildin. Thefe they feparate by par- 
titions from each other, to prevent thofe above 
flying down on, or otherwife incommoding, thofe 
which breed below. The light is alfo excluded, 
ng bird being fond of it too full on it’s neft. 

With us, however, the apparatus is much lefs 
expenfive; a breeding-cage often fuffices; and, at 
moft, a fmall room without any particular pre- 
paration. While the birds are pairing, it is ufual 
to feed them with foft meat; that is, bread, maw- 
feed, a little fcalded rape-feed, and about the third 
part of an ege. The apartment fhould be fur- 
nifhed with ftuff proper for conftructing the nefts, 
fuch as fine hay, wool, cotton, andhair. Thefe mate- 
rials fhould be perfectly dry, and then mixed and tied 
together in fuch a manner that the birds may eafily 
pull out what they want. This fhould be hung 
in a proper part of the room; and the male will be 
found to take his turn in building the neft, fitting 
on the eggs, and feeding the young. They are ge- 
nerally two or three days in compleating their nefts ; 
the hen commonly lays five eggs, and in the fpace 
of fourteen days the young are excluded. So 
prolific are thefe birds, that the female will fome- 
times be ready to hatch a fecond brood before the 
firft.are able to quit the neft. On fuch occafions, 
fhe leaves the neft and the young, in order to pro- 
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vide another habitation for her new brood. In 
the mean time, the male, more faithful to the du- 
ties of his truft, breeds up the offspring left behind, 
and fits them for a {tate of independence. 

. When the young are excluded, the old ones 
fhould be fupplied with a fufficiency of foft food 
every day; and likewife with frefh greens, fuch as 
cabbage, lettuce, and chickweed; in June with 
fhepherd’s. purfe, and in July and Auguft with 
plantain. They ought never to have groundfel 
after the young are removed. With fuch delica- 
cies the old ones will be fedulous in feeding their 
~ young brood; who, when arrived at a fufficient 
age, feed themfelves, and are put into cages. Their 
meat then is the yolk of an ege boiled hard, with 


an equal quantity of fine bread, and a little fcalded’ 


rape-feed, which muft be bruifed all together till 
they become fine, and then mixed with a little 
maw-feed; after which, all may be blended in a 


mafs, and the birds fupplied with a frefh quantity 


daily. 

Canary Birds are apt to be difordered either 
through colds, or by feeding too much on vegeta- 
bles unmixed with feed. This may be difcovered 
by blowing up their belly-feathers ; for if their bel- 
lies be fwelled, tranfparent, and full of red veins, 
with the bowels funk down to the extreme parts of 
their bodies, they are certain figns of indifpofition. 
When thefe parts appear black, their complaints 
frequently prove mortal: in fuch cafes, however, 
the birds muft be kept warm; andoatmeal fhould be 
mixed among their feed for three or four days, with 
liquorice in their water; but if the habit of the 
birds be too lax, maw and bruifed hempfeed fhould 
be given them, with faffron in their water; or milk 
and bread, with a little maw-feed intermixed. 

Another diftemper which frequently affects Ca- 
nary Birds, is a little pimple in the rump called 
the pip: this will generally vanith of itfelf; but 
when it does not, it fhould be pricked when ripe, 
for the purpofe of difcharging the matter lodged in 
it; after which, a bit of loaf-fugar, moiftened in 
the mouth, fhould be applied to the fore. 

A third difeafe incident to Canary Birds con- 
fifts of a fort of yellow fcab about the head and 
eyes, which fometimes fwells, and is filled with 
matter. In fuch diftemper, the part affeéted fhould 
be anointed with frefh butter, lard, or oil of fweet 
almonds; either of which will effect a cure. 

The moulting-time may be known by the birds 
appearing rough, melancholy and fleepy, and of- 
ten putting their heads under their wings; befides 
which fymptoms, the bottoms of their cages will 
be covered with down, or fmall feathers.. At this 
time they fhould be kept warm, and placed in the 
fun, in fine bright weather. ‘Their food fhould 
confift of Naples bifcuit, bread, and egg, mixed 
together, with faffron in their water; and alfo bruif- 


ed hempfeed mixed with lettuce and maw-feed. | 


If the feafon be very hot, the birds fhould have li- 
quorice inftead of faffron ; and their food fhould be 
plantain and lettuce-feed. 

The Canary Bird, when kept in company with 
the linnet or goldfinch, pairs, and produces a 
mixed breed, but more like the Canary Bird, and 
refembling it principally in it’s fong. Indeed, all 
this tribe, with ftrong bills and piercing notes, and 
feeding on grain, have the ftrongeft fimilitude to 
each other; and may juftly be fuppofed, as Buffon 
imagines, to come from the fame original. They 
all breed about the fame time; they frequent the 


Linneus reckons two fpecies, the cochlearia, 
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| fame vegetables; they build in the fame hedges 


and trees; and are brought up for the cage with: 
the fame food and precautions. The linnet, the 
bullfinch, and the goldfinch, when once we know 
the hiftory of the Canary Bird, have few péculiari- 
ties which can either attraét our curiofity or re 
quire our care. ‘The only art neceffary to be prac- 
tifed towards all thofe birds which have no natural 
fine note, is to breed them up under fome more 
pleafing harmonifts. The goldfinch acquires a 
more melodious note from the nightingale; and 
the linnet and the bullfinch may be taught to whif- 
tle long and regular tunes. 

CANAVAY. A Philippine fea-bird, about 
the fize of a pigeon, which lays it’s eggs on the’ 
naked rocks, where it firs and hatches them. Some 
naturalifts have fuppofed this bird to be no other 
than the common king’s fifher ; but this is fcarcely 
probable, as we have no accounts of the beauty of. 
it’s colours, which being fo very remarkable in 
that clafs of birds could hardly have efcaped ob-- 
fervation. It is much more probably fome aqua-_ 
tic bird wholly unknown in this part of the world. 

CANCELLUS,; in Englifh, the Wronc Heir. 
A very {mall fpecies of cray-fifh, which the French . 
call hermit, or St. Bernard the hermit, becaufe it 
fhuns other fifh, and retires into the firft fhell it 
can find. It’s body is fomewhat long, but in ge- 
neral bears-a {trong refemblance to that of a fpi- 
der, except that it 1s a little thicker. It is found 
in flimy places near rocks, commonly enveloped 
in a fhell as big as a nut, of a conic figure, thick, 
very hard, rugged, furrowed, and externally grey, 
but internally white and fmooth.. This fhell is fo 
well adapted to the animal, that it is difficult to 
force it from it’s inclofure: fome, however, wath, 
drefs, and eat it. It contains abundance of vola- 
tile falts, and acts both as an aperient and diffol- 
vent. An oil extracted from it is imported from 
America, and ufed in rheumatic cafes. 

In the American iflands there is found a much 
larcer fpecies of Cancellus, being three or four’ 
inches long. It is called the foldier, becaufe it 
pofleffes, and fortifies itfelf in, an extraneous fhell. 
As it’s natural covering leaves it’s hinder parts na- 
ked, it employs itfelf, as foon as it has acquired fuf- 
ficient ftrength, in fearching out another proporti- 
oned to it’s fize, into which it thrufts it’s pofteriors, 
and adjufts itfelf; but, when it grows larger, and 
finds itfelf confined, it is obliged from time to time 
to go in fearch of other fhells. To the curious, it is 
amufing enough to obferve how this animal ftops 
at all the fhells it meets with, in order to confider 
them; and, whenever it finds one fit for it’s pur- 
pofe, how it quits it’s own, and crouds into it’s 
new tenement with precipitation, as if afhamed of 
being naked: and if two of thefe creatures are 
{tripped at one time, for the purpoie of entering 
the fame fhell, they fight till the weakelt is com- 
pelled to fubmit. 

The inhabitants of the American coafts fith for 
them, ftring them up by their heads, and expofe 
then to the fun, which melts all except their folid 
parts. ‘The diffolved fubftance, or oil, is efteemed 
excellent in rheumatifms, to which the natives are 
very fubject. 

CANCER. ‘The claffical name for the crab. 

CANCROMA. A genus of birds of the or- 
der of gralla; having gibbous beaks, and their up- 
per mandibles fhaped like boats turned upwards. 
and 
the 


the cancrophaga; the former is found in Guiana, 
and the latter in the Brazils. 

CANDELARIA. A fpecies of infect belong- 
ing to the genus of fulgora, and the order of he- 
miptera in the Linnzan fy{tem. it 

CANICULA. An appellation ufed by Pliny 
and ether hiftorians to exprefs the fifh called lami- 
ola by the Italians. It is the galeus canis of au- 
thors; and, in Cornwall, is called the tape. Artedi 
makes it a fpecies of fquallus, with the noftrils 
placed near the mouth, and fmall foramina near 
the eyes. 

The term Canicula is alfo applied by Ariftotle, 
(and, fince him, by Rondeletius, Aldrovandus, and 
others) to fignify the catulus. 

CANINANA. An American ferpent, efteem- 
ed one of the moft inoffenfive kind. It grows to 
the length of two feet; and is green on the back, 
and yellow on the belly. It feeds on eggs and finall 
birds. The natives cut off the head and tail, and 
eat the body as a peculiar delicacy. 

CANINUS SERPENS. A name given by 
fome naturalifts to the mauballa of the Ceylonefe, 
a f{nake which flies at every object that comes in it’s 
way with the fury of an incenfed dog. 

CANIS. In the Linnzan fyftem of zoology, 
a diftinét and very large genus of animals of the 
order of fer, and clafs of mammalia, including 
all the dog kind; which this celebrated natura- 
lift only accounts fo many varieties and diftinc 
fpecies. 

The characters of this genus are; that the feve- 
ral fpecies have fix upper fore-teeth, the lateral ones 
being longeft, and the intermediate ones of a lo- 
bated figure; that there are. alfe fix fore-teeth in 
the lower jaw, of which the lateral ones'are lobated ; 
that the canine teeth are fingle and incurvated; 
and that the grinders are fix or feven in number. 

The fpecies belonging to this genus are: the 
common dog; the wolf; the hyzena; the fox; the 
alopex ; the lagopus; the jackall, or lupus aureus ; 
the Mexican dog, or American mountain-cat, with 
the tail bent downwards, and an afh-coloured body 


variegated with brown and yellow fpots; and the | 


thous. 
CANIS CARCHARIAS. 


fhark called the Jamia, or white fhark; and, by 
others, carcharias lamia. 

CANIS GALEUS. 
kind. 


eyes are difproportionably fmall; and the irides are 


ot a fine bright filver-colour, with a caft of blue or | 
It is caught on the Cornifh coafts; and is | 
fo extremely fond of human flefh, that it will even | 


green. 


venture to leap on fhore, in order to acquire it. 
CANIS VOLANS. An animal of the bat or 
vefpertilio kind; diftinguifhed by Linnaeus under 
the appellation of vefpertilio cauda nulla, the bat 
avithout a tail. 
CANKER-WORM. SeeScHaraBpazus. 
CANNEVAROLA. A name given by Al- 
drovandus, and fome other naturalifts, to the leffer 
reed-fparrow; called by others ficedula cannabina; 
cand, by Ray, paffer arundinaceus minor. 
CANOSA, An appellation given by Salvian 
to the fifh called by others canis galeus and muf- 
telus levis. . 
CANTHARIS, An infe&t of the beetle kind, 
from whence proceed Cantharides, well known in 
‘medicine by the name of Spanifh flies, and for 
their ufe.in -blifters. They have -feelers like brif- 


ed claws. 


A name given by | 
Rondeletius, and other authors, to that fpecies of | 


A large fifh of the fhark © 
It has three rows of very fharp teeth; the _ 


tles; their wings have flexible cafes; their breafts 
are pretty plain; and the fides of their bellies are 
corrugated. 

Cantharides differ from each other in their fize, 
fhape, and colour: the largeft are about an inch 
long, and as much in circumference; while others 
are not above three-quarters of an inch. Some 
are of a pure azure colour, others of a pure gold, 
and fome of a mixture of pure gold and azure: how- 
ever, they are all very brilliant, and extremely beau-- 
tiful. 

This infeét confifts of four parts; namely, the 
head, the neck or breaft, the body, and the belly. 
The head is fmallin proportion; but the mouth is 
pretty laree; and there are teeth in the jaws, hav- 
ing two forts of articulated pincers, with which it 
grafps it’s food, and conveys it to it’s mouth. In 
the forehead there are two eyes of a golden colour, 
and a little prominent; and under them there are 
two horns, or feelers, like briftles, pretty long, and 
moveable by means of twelve equal articulations, 
the Jaft of which terminates in a point. The top 
of the head, which rifes in a bump, is extremely 
finooth and polifhed, and divided into two parts. 
Inftead of a chin, there is a beard; and the breatft is 
formed of a fingle plate, behind which there are a 
kind of lungs; and it is connected below to the 
firft pair of feet, which are each compofed of three 
parts nearly of the fame length, of which the laft 
has five knotted joints, terminated with two crook- 
The cafes of the wings are membrana- 
ceous; connected to the breaft ;.and, as it were, 
fhagreened: they are convex above, and hollow 
beneath; thin, but ftrong, and covering the upper- 
part of the body, to which the two laft pair of feet 
are connected. ‘The belly confifts of fix large 
rings, which are fmooth, and folded at the fides. 
The body, properly fo called, is compofed of eight 
moveable rings, furrowed from end to end. The 
animal is feemingly deftitute of hair; but, if exa- 
mined with microfcopical minutenefs, it will be 
found fomewhat hairy, efpecially in the under- 
part. 

The cantharides are bred from worms fhaped 
almoft like real caterpillars. They are chiefly na- 
tives of Spain, Italy, and Portugal; but, in the 
fummer feafon, are alfoto be met with near Paris on 
the leaves of the afh, the poplar, and the rofe; as 
well as among wheat, and in the meadows. It is 
very certain that thefe infeéts are fo very fond of 
afh-leaves, that they will fometime ftrip thofe trees 
entirely bare. Some naturalifts affirm, that they 
delight in fweet-fcented herbs; and it is evident 
that they are partial to the honeyfuckle, lilac, and 
wild-cherry fhrubs; but they are faid to poflefs a 
rooted averfion to elder-trees, nut-trees, and wheat. 

The country people, it is faid, expeét the return 
of thefe infects every feven years; that at thofe 
feafons fuch numbers of them have been feen fly- 
ing in the air, that they appeared like fwarms of 
bees; and that their fmell was fo very offenfive, 
as to be perceptible at a confiderable diftance, 
efpecially about fun-fet. This difagreeable fcent, 
however, is a guide to thofe whofe bufinefs it is 
to catch them; and, when caught and dried, they 
become fo light, that fifty of them will hardly weigh 
one drachm. : 

Thofe-perfons who colleé& thefe infe&ts tie them 
either in a bag, or ‘a-piece ofdinen cloth that has 
been well worn, and then kill them with the-team 
of hot vinegar ; after which they are dried, and kept 
in boxes, “The flies, thus dried, being chymically 
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arialized, yield a confiderable quantity of volatile 
cauttic falt, mixed with a little oil, phlegm, and 
earth. 

Cantharides are penetrating and corrofive ; and, 
when applied to the fkin, raife blifters from which 
proceed a great deal of ferous matter. They are 
ufed both internally and externally: however, they 
ought to be prefcribed with caution, as their effects 
fall very violently on the urinary paflages; and, in 
many cafes, have proved mortal, either through the 
wantonnefs or injudicioufnefs of the prefcriber. 

Though feveral authors have endeavoured to ac- 
count for the effects of Cantharides on the human 
frame, we are ftill in the dark ; for all they have faid 
on the fubject amounts to no more than this, that 
they univerfally affect the urinary paflages, in a 
manner which may be very {cientifically defcribed, 
but very obfcurely comprehended. 

Linnzus takes notice of ten different fpecies of 
Cantharides ; the firft of which he calls the female 
Cantharis without wings, which is ufually found on 
the juniper-tree. He informs us that, though he 
has never yet feen the male, he does not doubt 
that there is one, becaufe the female fhines in the 
dark; as he thinks, with an intent to difcover her- 
felf tothe male. This feems to be the fame as the 
glow-worm; and confirms, in fome meafure, what 
Dale has advanced concerning it. 

CanTuaris, with a red breaft and blackifh cafes 
to the wings. ‘This fpecies is very large, being 
above an inch and a half long, and a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. It is fofter to the touch than 
moft other infe€&ts of the beetle kind; and has a 
flattifh head and back, except under the eyes. 
The mouth is fmall and forked ; and the feelers are 
very fhort and {mall; but there are others half the 
leneth of the body, confifting of eleven joints, red- 
difh near the bafe, and brown in every other part. 
The breaft is depreffed behind, and cordiform; 
but the edges are fomewhat prominent; the whole 
being of a reddifh colour, except a black fpot on 
the upper part, clofe to the head. The cafes of 
the wings are plain, fmooth, and oblong, but very 
foft and flexible, and of a brownifh-black colour. 
The body is brown, except the laft joint, which 
is reddifh; a tinge of the fame colour runs along 
the fides, which are compreffed ; and the joints, 
which are in a manner folded over each other, are 
covered with a fort of pimples. This fpecies of 
Cantharis is common about houfes in the country, 
and under hedges. 

Cantuaris, red-breafted, with red cafes to 
the wings. This fpecies is fmall. The body is 
black; and the cafes of the wings, as well as the 
breaft, are of a bright elegant red, except that there 
is a black fpot on the latter. The feelers are flen- 
der; the cafes of the wings are foft, filky, and flex- 
ible; and the wings are thin, and of a brown co- 
four. This infect is not very common. 

Cantuaris, with black cafes to the wings, 
marked with two red tranfverfe lines. This 
infeé& is not larger than a loufe. The legs and 
feelers are black; the head and breaft are of a 
greenifh colour; the cafes of the wings are of a 
deep gloffy black, marked with two tranfverfe red 
ftreaks, one of which is near the bafe, and the other 
near the point or extremity; and the fides of the 
body are reddifh. This fpecies is frequently found 
in pafture-grounds, and under hedges. 

CantTuaris, with teftaceous cafes to the wings, 
anda red breaft. This infect, which is very com- 


-mon, refembles the laft fpecies in every refpect, ex- 


cept the colour of the cafes of the wings, which are 
of a pale yellow. The breaft is deftitute of {pors, 
and the eyes are black. 

Cantuaris, with black cafes to the wings, and 
a red breaft marked with a white fpot. This fpe- 
cies, which is called the tree-beetle by fome natu- 
ralifts, is of a blackifh-brown colour ; and the cafes 
of the wings are flender. 

Cantuaris, with red cafes to the wings, anda 
red breaft marked with a black fpot. This crea- 
ture 1s found in various places, and fometimes 
among heaps of iron ore. The body is entirely 
black; the feelers are very flender; the cafes ‘of 
the wines are of a deep red, or faffron-colour, 
flightly ftreaked; but the wings themfelves are 
brown. 

CanTuHaris, green copper-coloured, with the 
cafes to the wings externally red. This infect, 
which is of a middling fize, is found on nettles, 
and fome other plants. ‘The head, breaft, feelers, 
rings of the belly, and the lower part of the cafes 
of the wings, as well as their interior edges, are of 
a greenifh copper colour; but the extreme part of 
the cates of the wings, as well as the fides, are red, 
and the remainder of a greenifh copper colour; 
but the wings are brown. 

CanTuaris, of a greenifh copper colour, with 
red tips to the cafes of the wings. This ‘infect is 
fmall. The wings are of a blackifh brown; and 
the feelers are entirely black. The breaft, head, 
and cafes of the wings, are of a deep green-colour, 
inclining to copper, with red’ or faffron-coloured 
points, ‘The belly is longer than the cafes, and, 
underneath, of a copper colour; but the wings are 
internally red. ‘This {pecies, however, varies with 
refpect to the cafes of the wings, which are fome- 
times blue, and at others red. 

Canruarts, with black cafes to the wings, 
marked with two red ftreaks. The head and break 
of this infect, which is no larger than a loufe, are 
green. 

Cantuaris, with black cafes to the wings, yel- 
low points, and a black breaft. This fpecies. is 
likewife of the fize of a loufe; but the head and 
breaft are entirely black. The tips of the cafes of 
the wings are of a yellow fulphur cotour; and the 
fides of the belly are of a bright yellow. 

CantTuaris, brown, with the cafes of the wings 
yellow at the points,.and a red breaft. This fpe- 
cies is very fmall. The breaft is of a rufty red 
colour, with a black fpot; the cafes of the wings, 
which are brown, fcarcely reach half way down the 
belly; the thighs are black; the legs are pale; 
and the fegment on the belly is yellow on the 
edges. 

CanTuaris, black, with livid cafes to the wings. 
This is the moft minute infect of the kind, and is 
only found on plants.» 

CANTHARUS. A {fea-fith nearly refem- 
bling the fparus and fargus in fhape, but of a darker 
colour, and covered with fmall fcales, without the 
annular black fpots which thefe fithes ufually have 
near their tails. It is common in the Mediterra- 
nean feas; and is frequently brought to market at 
Rome, where it is efteemed a well-tafted fifth. 

The Cantharus of antiquity is called by Artedi 
the filver-eyed fparus, with longitudinal and paral- 
lel yellow lines on each fide. Gaza gives this fifh 
the appellation of fcharabzeus. 

CANUTI AVIS. . See Trinea. 

CAOUANNE. Ai fpecies of tortoife which 
bears a ftrong refemblance to the jurucua of the 

Brazilians ; 
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Brazilians; but the fhell is thicker; and the flefh 
ul-flavoured, harfh, tough, and ftringy. 

CAPELAN. A name given by fome natura- 
lifts to a {mall {pecies of whiting, called by the Ve- 
netians matlo; and, by authors, afellus omnium mi- 
ninous, and merlangus. 

CAPELLA. See Lapwine: . . 

CAPERCALZE. A provincial name for the 
cock of the wood. . 

CAPIBARA. Another name for the cabiai, 
or water-hog. 

CAPIDODIUS. An appellation given by Pau- 
lus Jovius, and fome others, to the fifh called the 
grampus and orca. According to the Artedian 
fyftem, it is a fpecies of dolphin ; and is diftinguifh- 
ed by that author under the name of the dolphin 
with the fnout bending upwards, and with broad 
ferrated teeth. 

CAPITO. This river-fith, better known by it’s 
Englith name, the chub, is alfo called cephalus, 
{qualus, and cyprinus; and, in fome places, the che- 
vin. It is longer-bodied than the carp; it’s head 
is black, large, and fomewhat flat; it is entirely 
deftitute of teeth ; it’s tail is forked ; and all it’s fins 
are of a blueifh black colour. It generally lodges 
under the coverts of old {tumps of trees and hol- 
low banks, and affords much diverfion to the an- 
gler. It fpawns in May, and is in the higheft per- 
fection in April; but is never efteemed a very deli- 
cate fifh. : 

Capito is alfo a name erroneoufly given by fome 
authors to the mugil or mullet. Gaza feems to 
have given rife to this miftake, by tranflating the 
word Cephalus from Ariftotle by the term Capito, 
without confidering that he confounded this fifh 
with another. 

Capito Ca@ruteus. A fifh common in the 
Danube and other large rivers of Germany; and 
frequently called the jentling. 

Capito Rapax. The pifcis corvus of fome 
naturalifts; a fifh fhaped fomewhat like the com- 
mon chub. 

CAPO. An appellation given by Paulus Jo- 
vius to the fifh called coccyx by the ancient Greeks, 
and cuculus by the Romans. It is a fpecies of 
the triglz, diftinguifhed by Artedi under the name 
of the red trigla with a bifid fnout and ftriated co- 
verings to the gills. 

CAPON. A cock-chicken, caftrated when 
young, and generally as foon as left by the dam. 
Capons, befides their ufe for the table, ferve to lead 
chickens, ducklings, turkey-pouts, pea-hens, phea- 
fants, or partridges, inftead of their natural dams; 
over whom they have feveral advantages by the 
largenefs of their bodies, which will cover thirty or 
forty young. 
~ CAPONE. A name given by the Italians to 
the fith called hirundo and corvus by authors; and 
by Artedi confidered as a fpecies of the trigla. It 
is diftinguifhed from the reft of this genus by that 
author under the name of the trigla with an acu- 
Jeated head and with three appendages on each 
fide of the pectoral fins. 

CAPPANUS. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the fea-worm which perforates the bot- 
toms of fhips, unlefs they are fheathed with cop- 


en 
: ‘CAPRA. The claffical name for the goat. 
CAPRICORNUS. See Morpettra. 
CAPRIMULGUS. An anomalous noturnal 
bird, not agreeing with any of the rapacious kind, 
ufually found in the Peak of Derbyfhire, and other 
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mountainous places. In Shropfhire it is called the 
fern-owl; and, in Yorkfhire, the churn-owl, from 
the noife it makes in flying. It is a very beauti- 
ful bird; and, both in fhape and colour, bears a 
ftronger refemblance to the cuckow than the owl, 
and is very eafily diftinguifhed from al! other birds 
by the ftructure of it’s feet and wings. From the 
point of the bill to the extremity of the tail, it mea- 
fures about eleven inches. The head is large in 
proportion ; the billis extremely fmall, and a little 
incurvated; the mouth and throat are very wide; 
the legs are fmall, and feathered half way down on 
the fore-fide, the feathers depending almoft to the 
toes, which are united from the divarication to the 
firft joint; and the inner edge of the middle claw 
is ferrated, as in herons. see 

CAPTAIN. A Weft Indian fith; entirely of 
a red colour; with only one fin on it’s back, which 
is very long when erected, and armed with large 
prickles: the gill-fins are of the fame fhape, by 
means of which it combats other fifh. It is pretty 
much like the carp, being covered with {cales like 
that fifh; but it grows: to the length of three feet, 
and 1s about thirty inches in circumference. 

Thefe fith fwim in fhoals, and ten or a dozen are 
commonly entangled in the fame net. Some of 
them have been caught of the length of fix feet, 
and thick in proportion, covered all over with {pots 
twice as large as thofe of a carp. The flefh of 
the Captain is white, and well tafted. 

CAPUENA. A fifh caught among the rocks 
near the fhores of the American feas. It gene- 
rally grows to about five inches in length; is of a 
long, rounded fhape; and is reckoned very deli- 
cious. a 

CAPWARD. A Brazilian animal, fo called by 
the Portuguefe, and defcribed as an amphibious 
creature, with a body like a hog, a head like a 
hare, and without atail. It almoft conftantly refts 
on it’s pofteriors, like an ape. It lives in the fea in 
the day-time ; and in the night feafon comes afhore, 
for the purpofe of ravaging gardens. It’s fleth is 
reckoned wholefome. . 

CARABUS. ‘The name of a gents of four~. 
winged flies belonging to the Linnzan order of 
coleoptera. The antennz are oblong, flender, 
and fetaceous; and the thorax is fomewhat convex, 
marginated, of a cordated figure, and truncated in 
the hinder-part. 

CARACAL. An animal of the feline kind, 
fometimes called the fyagufh. It isa native of the 
Faft Indies; and refembles the lynx in fize, in 
fhape, and even in the fingularity of being tufted 
at the ears. The Caracal, however, differs from 
that animal in the following particulars; that it is 
not mottled; that it’s hair is rougher and fhorter ; 
that it’s tail and muzzle are longer; that it’s phyfi- 
ognomy is more fierce; and that it’s nature is more 
favage. : 

CARACARA. A Brazilian bird of the genus 
of the hawk, called by the Portuguefe gavicaou. It 
is of the fize of the common kite, and has a tail 
nine inches long. ‘The head is like that of the 
hawk ; the beak is black, and hooked; the plumage 
is tawney, with white and yellow fpecks; and the 
feet are yellow, with femicircular long, fharp, black 
talons. This bird is very deftructive to poultry. 

CARANGUE. A Weft Indian white and flat 
fifh, but having, notwith{tanding, the eyes placed 
on each fide of the head. It is from two to three 
feet long, eighteen inches broad, and fix thick. 
The back-fins are very unequal, thofe on the gills 
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are pointed, and very near the head; and the tail 
isforked. Thefe fifh are found in great abundance 
near the Caribbee Iflands. Their flefh is exceed- 
ingly good, and even preferable to our trout. 

CARAPO.. An American frefh-water fifth, of 
which there are two fpecies. The firft has a long 
thin body, fhaped like the blade of a knife; the 
back is thick; the belly is thin and narrow; the 
tail is pointed; the head is flat and pointed; and 
the lower-jaw extends farther than the upper. 
The mouth is very narrow; the under-jaw is fur- 
nifhed with very {mall fharp teeth, but there are 
none in the upper; the eyes are very fmall; and the 
body is covered with fcales. The colour is brown, 
with a faint admixture of red; the back and head 
are fomewhat blackifh; and a dufky line runs 
all along the middle of the fides, under which the 
fifh is fpeckled with black {pots, each of the bignefs 
of a muftard-feed. The ufual fize of this fifth is 
about one foot inlength, and two inches in breadth. 

_ The other fpecies differs very little from the for- 
mer, except in being narrower in proportion to it’s 
length, and deftitute of fpots ; and both are reckoned 
roper for food. 

CARAPOPEBA. A fmall fpecies of Brazilian 
lizard, fuppofed to be ofa poifonous nature. The 
body is of a liver-colour, marked with feveral white 
fpots; the tail is variegated with white and yellow; 
and the eyes are remarkably bright and vivid. 

CARASSIUS. A genus of leather-mouthed 
fifhes of the carp or bream kind, of which there are 
three fpecies. It isa fmall frefh-water fith, about 
four or five inches long, with a flatted body, and a 
prominent back. Itvery much refembles the bream 
in it’s fhape, but is fomewhat thicker. It is of a 
pale yellow colour, but that of the belly is fome- 
what deeper than the reft of the body. The mouth 
is {mall and round; and the eyes are alfo finall, and 
Sunk in their orbits. 

CARASSOW. An American bird, called by 
fome the pheafant of that continent; by the Creoles, 
the mountain-bird; and, by others, the leffer wild 
turkey. The head and neck are black, refembling 
velvet; and there is a high creft of ruffled black 
feathers, of a femicircular form, with a white ftreak 
running through the middle, and parallel to the 
edges, and which the bird can either ereét or de- 
prefs at pleafure. The reft of the body, except the 
lower part of the cock, is black; and that of the 
hen is of a dufky brown. The tail is alfo black, 
except four white bars which run acrofs it, near the 
extremity. The bill is thick in the upper-jaw, 
where there is a round excrefcence as big as a ha- 
zel-nut. The eyes are black; the legs are pretty 
Jong ; and the fize of the body is not much lefs than 
that ofacommon turkey. ‘The Caraffow is eafily 
tamed ; and it’s flefh is efteemed excellent food. 

CARAUNA. A fmall Brazilian fith, in many 
refpects approaching to the turdus kind. It’s co- 
lour is a fine bright red, entirely covered with {mall 
black macule. 

CARCAJOU. An animal of the feline tribe, 
about the fize of a badger’; having a tail fo very 
long, that it will wrap feveral times round it’s body. 
This creature, which is of a reddifh brown colour, 


is a formidable enemy to rein-deer, waiting whole 


weeks at atime for it’s prey, hid in the branches 
of fome fpreading tree; and, while the wild rein- 
deer paffes underneath, it inftantly drops down on 
it, and fixes it’s teeth and claws in it’s neck, exactly 
behind the horns. In vain does the wounded ani- 
ral then attempt to fly; the murderer fill main- 
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tains it’s former pofition ; and though it often lofes 
a part of it’s fkin and fiefh by being rubbed againft 
the trees, it never quits it’s hold till it’s prey drops 
down through fatigue and lofs ofblood. ‘The deer 
has but one method of efcape, which is by jump 
ing into the water, an element to which the-Carca- 
jou has a rooted averfion. 

CARCARIAS CANIS. — A fpecies of thark. 

CARDANES. A {mall infect refembling the 
beetle, very foft to the touch, and emtitting a fra- 
grant fmell. Itis ofa blackifh colour; and is very 
{wift in it’s motions, having two fhort wings which 
do not nearly reach the tail. It is very remarka- 
ble, that the tail of this creature is of the fame fhape 
with the head; fo that, when at reft, it appears as 
if furnifhed with two heads. 

CARDINAL. A beautiful American bird, 
which abides in it’s neft throughout the winter, 
there fubfifting on fuch provifions as it had col- 
lected during the furmmer, fometimes amounting 
to the quantity of a Pari8 bufhel, which are art- 
fully depofited, and covered firft with leaves, and 
then with fmall branches. Two fpecies of this bird 
have been noticed by naturalitts. * 

CarpDINAL, Crested. ‘This bird is about the 
fize of a grofbeak. The head is adorned with an 
upright creft, of a crimfon-colour ; and the cheeks 
and lower part of the neck are ikewife red. The 
back and wings are cinereous; the breaft and belly 
are white; the tail is long; the middle feathers are 
cinereous, and the exterior dufky; and the legs are 
of a flefh-colour. This beautiful creature is a na- 
tive of the Brazils, and was firft defcribed by Buf- 
fon. 

Carpinat, Dominican. This bird is of a 
moderate fize. The upper mandible is dufky, or 
horn-coloured, and the lower whitifh. The eyes 
are black, and theirides hazel ; andthe whole head is 
of a beautiful red or fcarlet colour, which reaches 
down the fore-part of the neck and throat as far as 
the breaft, and terminates in a point. The upper- 
fide of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, are 
blackifh. The quills which fall next to the back 
are bordered with white, as well as the covert-fea- 
thers next above them; the leffer covert-feathers 
of the wings and back have a fmall admixture or 
grey, by which they appear as if fringed ; the tail- 
feathers are edged with white; and the fides of the 
neck, the breaft, and the entire under-fide as far as 
the tail, are purely white. It has four toes, three 
ftanding forward, and one backward, but all of a 
brown-colour. The Dominican Cardinal is a na- 
tive of the Brazils, and has been defcribed by Marc- 
grave under the name of the guiratirica. 

CARDINALITIUS. A name given by fome 
naturalifts to the cocothrauftes Indica criftata, com- 
monly called the Virginian nightingale. 

CARDIUM. A genus of worms in the Lin- 
neean fy{tem, belonging to the order of teftacea. 

CARDUELIS. A well-known bird, called in 
Englifh the gold-finch, and by ancient naturalifts 
chryfemitres and acanthis; the firft from it’s yellow 
head, and the laft from it’s feeding among thiftles. 

CARETTA. See Tortoise. 

CARIAMA. A Brazilian bird of the fize of a 
heron ; and, like that bird, frequenting watery places. 
Tt makes a loud noife like the turkey, and is a fpe- 
cies of the palamadea. It’s flefh is extremely de- 
licious 

CARIBOU. An American animal of the ftag 
kind, chiefly found about Hudfon’s Bay, though 
it has been frequently feen in Canada. It is not 
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quite fo tall as the moofe-deer, and is in fhape more 
like the afs than that animal. The tongue is 
efteemed a peculiar delicacy. The Caribou is 
amazingly fwift; and has a fort of large, flat hoofs, 
furnifhed with very fhort hair between the divi- 
fions, which prevent it from finking in the fnow, on 
which it runs as fleetly as on firm ground. 

Some think that this animal has a refemblance 
to the rein-deer of Lapland, though the horns are 
very diffimilar, efpecially in thofe which haunt the 
woods. The carcajou is an implacable enemy to 
this creature, and accordingly perfecutes it on all 
poffible occafions. 

CARIGOY. An appellation by which fome 
authors have defcribed a very fingular animal, a 
native of America, more ufually known by the 
name of opoffum. 

CARP. One of the naturalized fith of this 
ifand, which was imported into it by Leonard 
Mafchal about the year 1514; and is the moft va- 
luable of all kinds of fith for the ftocking of ponds, 
becaufe of it’s quick growth and prodigious in- 
creafe. Ifthe breeding and feeding of Carp were 
better underftood and more frequently practifed, 
the advantages would be very great, and fifh-ponds 
no longer be deemed expenfive. The fale of Carp 
conftitutes a part of the revenue of the nobility and 
gentry in Pruffia, Pomerania, Brandenburgh, Sax- 
ony, Bohemia, Mechlenburg, and Holftein. 

In order to reap every defirable advantage from 
this fifth, particular attention fhould be paid to the 
foil, water, and fituation of the Carp-pond: the moft 
eligible ponds are thofe which are furrounded by 


the fineft paftures or corn-fields of a rich black — 


mould, having foft fprings or running water on 
the fpot, neither too cold, nor impregnated with 
~ acid, calcareous, felenitic, or other mineral parti- 
cles. The water, indeed, may be foftened by ex- 
pofing it to the air and the fun in a refervoir, or by 
forming an open channel for it at fome diftance 
from the pond. The fifh likewife fhould be fhel- 
tered from eafterly and northerly winds, and be 
only expofed to the full influence of the fun. 

Experience has evinced that it is moft convenient 
to have three kinds of ponds for Carp; namely, 
the fpawning-pond, the nurfery-pond, and the 
main-pond. The firft fhould be well cleared of 
every other fpecies of fifh, efpecially thofe of the ra- 
pacious kind, be plentifully f{upplied with foft wa- 
ter, and have a warm expofure. A pond of the 
extent of one acre requires three or four male Carp, 
and fix or eight females; and fo in proportion for 
every additional acre. The beft breeding Carp 
are thofe which are five, fix, or feven years old, 
with full fcales, fine full eyes, and long bodies 
without any vifible defeéts; and the pond fhould 
be ftocked towards the end of March or begin- 
ning of April. Carp fpawn in May, June, or 
July, according to the warmth of the feafon; and 
for this purpofe they fwim to a fhady, warm, fhel- 
tered place, where they gently rub their bodies 
againft the fandy ground, grafs, or oziers, and by 
this preffure the milt iffues out. The young fry, 
hatched from the fpawn by the genial influence of 
the fun, fhould be left in this pond throughout the 
whole fummer, and even the fucceeding winter, if 
the water be fufficiently deep to prevent their fuf- 
focation under the ice during a fevere one; other- 
wife the breeders and the fry fhould be put into fe- 
parate ponds more commodious for their brumal 
habitations. 

The fecond kind of ponds are the nurferies into 
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which the young fith fhould be removed in Marcli 
or April, ona fine calm day; about the proportion 
of a thoufand to a pond of one acre: When they 
are firft put in, they fhould be well watched, and 
driven from the fides of the pond, left they become 
the prey of rapacious birds; and in the {pace of 
two years they will grow to the weight of four, 
five, and fometimes fix pounds. 

The main-ponds fhould be ftocked with fuch 
fifh as are each about one foot in length, head and 
tail included. Every fquare of fifteen feet is fuf- 
ficient for one Carp; and itis univerfally allowed, 
that their growth depends on the room, as well as 
the quantity of food allowed them. The beft fea- 
fons for ftocking the main-ponds are thofe of fpring 
and autumn, when the fifh continue to grow for a 
confiderable time. 

Carp are generally very long lived; and Gefner 
makes mention of one which was an hundred years 
old. They alfo grow to a very great fize; and in 
this country fome have been caught which weighed 
twenty pounds. Jovius fays that, in the Lacus 
Larius, they are fometimes found of the weight of 
two hundred pounds; and Rzaczynfki mentions 
fome which were caught in the Dnilfter of the 
length of five feet. Carp are extremely tenacious 
of life, and will exift feparate from their natural 
element for a confiderable time. Experiments of 
this kind have been made, by placing them in nets, 
well wrapped up in wet mops, their mouths only 
remaining uncovered; and then hanging them up 
in a cellar, or fome other cool place, feeding them 
at intervals with white bread and milk, and fre- 
quently plunging them into water. Carp, thus 
managed, have been known not only to have lived 
above a fortnight, but to grow exceedingly fat, and 
far fuperior in tafte to thofe which were recently 
killed from the pond. 

The Carp, as has been previoufly obferved, is 
a prodigious breeder; and it’s quantity of roe has 
fometimes been fo great, that when taken out and 
weighed againft the fifh itfelf, the former has been 
found to preponderate. From this fpawn, caviare 
is made for the Jews, who hold the fturgeon in ab- 
horrence. 

Thefe fith are exceffively cunning, and on that 
account are by fome ftiled river-foxes. They 
fometimes leap over the nets, and by that means 
efcape; and at others, they immerfe themfelves fo 
deep in the mud, that the net paffes over them. 
They are alfo very fhy of taking a bait; though 
at {pawning-times they are fo very fimple, that they 
fuffer themfelves to be tickled, handled, and caught 
with facility. They have been obferved to mix 
their milts with the roes of other fifth, from which 
a fpurious breed is produced. 

The Carp is of a thick figure ; the f{cales are very 
large; and, when in full feafon, of a fine gilded hue. 
The jaws are of equal lengths; and there are two 
teeth in the jaws, or on the tongue; but at the en- 
trance of the gullet, both above and below, there 
are certain bones, which aét on each other, and 
comminute the food before it pafles into the fto- 
mach. On each fide of the mouth there is a fin- 
ele beard; and above thefe, on each fide, there is 
another, but fhorter. The dorfal fin extends far 
towards the tail, which is flightly bifurcated; the 
third ray of the dorfal fin is very ftrong, and armed 
with fharp teeth pointing downwards; and the third 
ray of the anal fin is of a fimilar conftruétion. 

CARPIONE. A name given by Salvian to 
the fifth called by other wyiters carpio lacus Benaci. 

It 
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ft is the fame with that called in fome parts of 
England the red charre. Artedi diftinguifhes it 
from the other fpecies of falmon, by calling it the 
fmall falmon with five rows of teeth in the palate. 

CARRIER PIGEON. A variety of the com- 
mon pigeon, fo'called from it’s being employed in 
conveying letters from one place to another. It 
is in general larger than the other {pecies, it’s 
length from the tip of the beak to the end of the 
tail being frequently fifteen inches. It’s fiefh is 
firm, it’s feathers are clofe, and it’s neck is long and 
well turned. The upper chap of the bill is half 
covered, from the head downwards, with a white 
or blackith tuberous furfuraceous flefh, which pro- 
jects over both it’s fides on the upper-part, and ter- 
minates in a point about the middie of the bill; 
and this is called the wattle. The eyes are fur- 
rounded with the fame fort of corrugated flefh, and 
their irides are red. The beak 1s long, ftraight, 
and thick; the head is narrow, long, and flat; the 
neck is long and thin; and the breaft is broad. 
The colour of the Carrier Pigeon is chiefly black 
or dun, though there are fome blue, white, and 
pyed. 

The ufe of thefe Pigeons 1s of a very ancient 
date. Anacreon informs us, that he conveyed his 
dillet-doux to his beautiful Bathyllus by a dove. 
‘Taurofthenes alfo, by means of a Pigeon which he 
had decked with purple, fent advice to his father, 
who lived in the Ifle of Atgina, of his victory in 
the Olympic Games, on the very day he had ob- 
tained it. At the fiege of Modena, ‘Thitius with- 
out, and Brutus within the walls, kept a conftant 
correfpondence by means of thefe winged meffen- 
gers, baffling every art of Antony, the befieger, to 
intercept them. There are numerous inftances on 
record of the fervices rendered by thefe pacific birds 
during the crufades. Joinville relates one which 
took place at the crufade of St. Louis; and Taffo 
mentions another which was effetted during the 
fiege of Jerufalem. 

This practice was formerly much in vogue in the 
Eaft; and at Scanderoon, till of late years, thefe 
birds ufed to give the merchants at Aleppo more 
expeditious notice of the arrival of a fhip than 
could poffibly have been done by any other means 
of conveyance. 

Thefe Pigeons, however, are not now foftered 
with fo much care as formerly, when they were 
fent from governors in befieged cities to generals 
who were coming to relieve them without, dif- 
patched by princes to their fubjects with the news 
of fome fortunate event, or from lovers to their 
miftreffes with expreffions of their paffion. The 
principal ufe now made of them in this country, 
is that of expediting the tidings of public execu- 
tions to fuch perfons as are concerned in them;- 
much in the fame manner as, when fome ancient 
hero was about to be interred, an eagle was let off 
from the funeral-pile, in order to complete his 
apotheofis. 

If we inveftigate the caufes which produce this 
extraordinary quality in the Carrier Pigeon, we 
fhall find them proceéding from it’s attachment to 
it’s native place, and particularly to that {pot where 
it has nourifhed it’s young. .The bird is brought 
from the place where it was bred, and whither it is 
to be fent back for information. A letter is tied 
under it’s wing, and the Pigeon is then emanci- 
pated. 
liberty, than it’s paffion for it’s native habitation 

directs all it’s motions, 


- miles. 


‘The little animal no fooner finds itfelf at 


It inftantly mounts into | 


the clouds to an amazing height; and then, witli 
the greateft certainty and exa¢tnefs, directs it’s 
courfe, by fome’ furprizing inftin&t, towards the 
place of it’s abode, though at the diftance of many 
By what marks it is capable of difcover- 
ing the place, or by what chart it is gtided in a 
proper line, is to us utterly unknown: certaim 
however it is that, in the fpace of half an hour, 
the Carrier Pigeon can perform a journey of forty 
miles, which 1s a degree of difpatch three times: 
greater than the fleeteft quadruped can aecomplih..- 
CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. A particu- 
lar clafs of fifhes, in which the fpine or back-bone: 
is of the confiftence of a cartilage, being hollow 
within, and containing medulla. us 
Cartilaginous Fifhes are of two kinds; flat, as 


‘the raia or fkate; and long and round, as the afel- 


lus or cod. 

CARYOCATACTES. A bird of the mag- 
pie kind, of a brownifh colour, beautifully varie- 
gated with white triangular fpots, and very full of 
white feathers about the anus and the origin of the 
tail. It is very common in the mountainous parts 
of Germany. 

CASPARGUS. A name borrowed from 2 }ian, 
and applied by Salvian to the fifh commonly called 
fparus by naturalifts. It is diftinguifhed by Ar- 
tedi under the name of the plain yellowith fparus, 
with a large annular {pot near the tail. 

CASQUE. A name fometimes given toa kind 
of murex, called the helmet-fhell. There are fe- 
veral {pecies, all approaching fomewhat to a trian- 
gular figure, and fmoother than the reft of the fa- 
mily of murices; and they are farther diftinguifhed 
by having a fort of tubercles near the lip. 

CASSANDRA. An elegant fea-fhell, of the 
concha globofa, or dolium kind, more ufually 
known by the name of the lyra, or harp-fhell. 
There are three fpecies; and they are fuppofed to 
receive the name of Caffandra from their being 
found on the fhores of the Ifle of Caffan. 

CASSAON. A fmall fifth of the fhark kind, 
but infinitely lefs mifchievous; called cucuri by 
the Brazilians. 

CASSIDA. A genus of beetles, comprehended. 
by Linnzus under the order of coleoptera in the 
clafs of infects. 

Under this genus are comprehended all thé cly- 
peated beetles, or thofe covered with a hard cruft, 
of which there are many fpecies; but the moft re- 
markable are the following. ; 

CassipaA Brack, or Suretp-BerTLe. This 
fpecies, which has briftly feelers and a {mall roundifh 
body, is of a dufky black colour. The cafes of the 
wings are oblong, and flightly ftreaked with feve - 
ral {mall and very hollow fpots. ‘Fhe fhield is 
roundifh, being fomewhat broader than long, and 
rough on the upper-part, with a cruciated prominent 
edge; and fometimes there are two {pots on the fide: 
towards the hinder-part, covered with yellow hair.. 
The belly is black; but, when viewed in different 
lights, appears to havea filvery glofs. This beetle 
is found in country-houfes, where it is very mif- 
chievous, frequently eating holes in woollen cloths. 
and ftuffs. “When touched, though ever fo gently, 
it draws wp it’s head and wings under it’s: body. 

Cassin Ovar, Pate CLoupsp, with an un- 
divided fhield covering the head. The body of 
this fmall infe& is of an oval fhape, and a pale 
brown colour {potted and clouded all over with a 
more dufky hue, refembling in fome meafuresthe 
fhell of a tortoife.. The fhield is femi-lunated, and 
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of a pale colout without fpots ; but the cafes of the 
wings are ftreaked and fpeckled, the ftreaks run- 
ning in crooked lines; and the feelers are flender, 
and of a black colour. It is found in beds of 
baum and mint, and on various hortulane produc- 
tions. 

CASSILI. A Philippine name for a fpecies 
of water-raven, called alfo colocolo. 

CASSIS LA:VIS. A name given by Rum- 
phius, though very improperly, to the genus of 
fhells called dolia, and-conche globofe. 

CASSOWARY. A bird which inhabits the 
ifland of Java, and feveral parts of Africa, being 
one of the largeft and heaviett of the feathered fpe- 
cies. It is about five feet and a half long from 
the point of the bill to the extremity of the claws. 
The head and neck together are a foot and a half 
long; and the largeit toe, including the claw, is 
five inches. ‘The wing, which is in a great mea- 
fure concealed under the feathers of the back, is 
fo very mall as to be almoft imperceptibie. Part 
of the feathers of other birds accelerate their flight, 
and are different from thofe which ferve merely 
for a covering; but, in the Caffowary, all the 
feathers are of one kind, and externally of the 
fame colour; they are alfo generally double, hav- 
ing two long fhafts proceeding from a fhort focket 
fixed in the fkin. Thofe which are double are al- 
ways of unequal lengths, fome being fourteen inches 
long, particularly on the rump; while others are 
not more than three. The beards which adorn 
the ftem or fhaft are, from about half way to the 
end, very long, and as thick as a horfe-hair, with- 
out being fubdiviced into fibres. The ftem or 
fhaft is flat, fhining, black, and knotted below, 
and from each joint proceeds a beard; and the 
beards at the extremity of the large feathers are 
perfectly black, and of a grey tawny colour to- 
wards their roots. The feathers on the head and 
neck are fo fhort, as well as thinly difperfed, 
that the fkin of the bird appears naked, except to- 
wards the hind-part of the head, where they are 
fomewhat longer; while thofe on the rump are ex- 
tremely thick, though in other refpects they differ 
very little from the reft, except in being longer. The 
wings, when ftripped of the feathers, are only three 
inches long. The extremities of the wings are 
adorned with five prickles of different lengths 
and thickneffes, bend like a bow, are hollow from 
the roots to the very points, and contain only 
that flight fubftance which is found in all quills. 
The longeft of thefe prickles is eleven inches: 
it is a quarter of an inch diameter at the root; 
but, towards the extremity, the point feems broken 
off. 

The moft remarkable part of the Caffowary, 
however, is it’s head; which, though {mall like 
that of an oftrich, infpires fome degree of terror. 
Tt is, as already obferved, deftitute of feathers, 
and armed with a kind of helmet of a horny fub- 
{tance, which covers it from the bafe of the bill to 
near half the head backwards. This helmet is 
black before, and yellow behind; and it’s fubftance 
is extremely hard, being formed by the elevation of 
the bone of the fkull, confitting of feveral plates, 
one over another, Hike the Henne of an ox. Some 
naturalifts have fuppofed that this helmet is fhed 
every year with the feathers; but the moft proba- 
ble opinion is, that it only exfoltates’ lowly like 
the beak. Yo the peculiar fingularity of this na- 
tural armour of the animal may be added the co- 
lour of the eye, which 1s a bright yellow; and the 
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pupil being above an inch and a half in diameter 
gives it an air equally fierce and extraordinary. At 
the bottom of the fuperior eye-lid there is a row 
of fmall hairs ; over which is another of black hair, 
having pretty much the refemblance of an eye- 
brow. ‘The inferior eye-lid, which is the largeft 
of the two, is alfo furnifhed with a confiderable 
quantity of black hair. The aperture of the ear 
is Very large and open, being only fhaded with 
fma!] black feathers. The fides oi the head, a about 
the eye and the ear, which have no covering, are 
blue, except the middle of the lower eye-lid, which 
is white. ‘The upper part of the bill is very hard 
at the fuperior edges, and it’s extremity is like that 
of a turkey-cock. The end of the lower mandible 
is flightly notched; and the whole is of a greyifh 
brown, except a green {pot on each fide. As the 
beak admits of a very wide opening, this circum- 
{tance contributes greatly to the formidable ap- 
pearance of the bird. The neck is of a violet- 
colour, inclining to that of flate; and red behind in 
feveral places, but particularly in the centre. 
About the middle of the neck before, at the rife of 
the large feathers,there are two protuberances formed 
by the fkin, which fomewhat refemble the gills of 
a cock, excepting that they are blue as well as red. 
The fkin which covers the fore-part of the breatft, 
on which this bird leans and refts, is hard, callous, 
and deftitute of feathers. The thighs ad legs, 

which are feathered, are extremely thick, ftrong, 
and ftraight, and covered with fcales of various 
fhapes. "The toes, which are only three in num- 
ber, are likewife covered with fcales; and the claws 
are of a hard folid fubftance, externally black, and 
internally red. 

If anatomically regarded, the other parts of the 
Caffowary are equally remarkable. It unites with 
the double ftomach of animals which live on ve- 
getables, the fhort inteftines of thofe which live on 
fleth. The inteftines of this bird are amazingly 
fhort; and the heart is not more than an inch and 
a wale long, and an inch broad at the bafe. On 
the whole, it has the head of a warrior, the eye of 
a lion, the defence of a porcupine, and the fwift-. 
nefs of a courfer. Thus formed for a life of hof- 
tility, for terrifying others, and for it’s own de- 
fence, it might naturally enough be concluded that 
the Caflowary is one of the moft fierce and ter- 
rible animals of it’s kind; but nothing 1s fo oppo- 
fite to it’s natural character, nothing fo different 
from the life it is contented to lead. It never at- 
tacks other birds; and, inftead of it’s bill, when 
attacked, it makes ufe of it’s legs, and either kicks 
like a horfe, or runs againft it’s purfuer, beating 
him down, and tr eading him under it’s feet. 

Nor is the motion of this animal lefs extraordi.- 
nary than it’s appearance. Inftead of going di- 
rectly forward, it feems to kick up behind with one 
leg; and we making a bound onward with the 
other, it advances with fuch prodigious velocity, 
that the fwifteft racer would be left far behind it. 

The Caffowary is fo little fufceptible of the fenfe 
of tafting, that it indifcriminately fwallows every 
thing within it’s reach. The Dutch affert, that it 
not only devours glafs, iron, and ftones, but even 
burning coals, without either betraying the imall- 


-eft fymptoms of fear, or receiving any injury. It 


is faid that the paffage of food through i It’s gul- 
let is performed fo rapidly, that even the very eps 
which it fwallows pais through it without the fmall- 
eft vifible alteration. In fact, the alimentary canal 


_ of this animal, as before obferved, 1s moft remark- 
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ably fhort; and perhaps many kinds of food are in- 
digeftible in it’s ftomach which have not been pre- 
Vioufly mafticated. _ 

The eggs of the Caffowary are of a grey afh- 
colour, inclining to green, and marked with a num- 
ber of little tubercles of a deep green: the largeft 
meafure about fifteen inches round one way, and 
twelve the other; and, confidering their fize, their 
fhells are remarkably thin. 

The fouthern parts of the fartheft Indies feem to 
be the natural climate of this extraordinary bird; 
and it’s domain, if we may fo call it, begins where 
that of the oftrich terminates. The latter has never 
been found beyond the Ganges; while the Caffo- 
wary is never feen nearer than the iflands of Banda, 
Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas: yet even there 
this bird feems not to have multiplied in any con- 
fiderable degree; and is confidered as a curiofity 
in the very country of which it is a native. 

CASTAGNOLE. The Italian name of the 
fifh called chromis by the generality of authors, 
and reduced by Artedi to the genus of the fparus : 
he diftinguifhes it by the name of the fparus with 
the fecond ray of each belly-fin extended to a con- 
fiderable length. 

CASTOR. A name fometimes given to the 
beaver, in which the drug caftor is found. 
~ CAT. This animal is principally diftincuifhed 
by it’s fharp and formidable claws, which it pof- 
feffes the faculty of extending or concealing at 
pleafure. Cats lead a ravenous and folitary life ; 
neither uniting, like vegetable feeders, for their mu- 

_tual defence; nor, like thofe of the dog kind, for 
their reciprocal fupport. The dog, the wolf, and 
the bear, will fometimes live on farinaceous food; 
but all animals of the Cat kind, fuch as the lion, 
the tiger, the leopard, and the ounce, devour no- 
thing but flefh; and, except at certain feafons, are 
enemies to each other. 

Thefe creatures are in general fierce, rapacious, 
fubtle, cruel, and utterly incapable of adding to 
the ftock of human happinefs; it is probable, how- 
ever, that even the fierceft of them might be ren- 
dered domeftic, were the experiment adequate to 
the trouble. Lions have been yoked to the cha- 
riots of conquerors, and tigers taught to tend thofe 
herds which they naturally deftroy. 

_ All animals of the Cat kind are nearly allied to 
each other, though differing both in fize and co- 
Jour; they are alfo equally fierce, artful, and rapa- 
cious; and whoever has feen one, may judge of all, 
In other creatures, many changes are wrought by 
human affiduity: the dog, the hog, or the fheep, 
are altered in their natures and habits conforma- 
bly to the neceffities or caprices of mankind; but 
all creatures of this kind are inflexible in their 
forms, and ftrongly impreffed with an air of natu- 
ral wildnefs. 

~ Animals of the Cat kind are remarkable for the 
fharpnefs and ftrength of their claws, which they 
thruft from their fheaths whenever they feize their 
prey. They are alfo equally remarkable for the 
roundnefs of their heads, the fhortnefs of their 
fhouts, and the large whifkers which grow on their 
upper lips. "They have each thirty teeth, which 
are very formidable, but much lefs calculated for 
mafticating than tearing their food. . With refpect 
to the dog kind, their greateft ftrength lies in their 
under-jaws ; but, in the feline fpecies, in their claws, 
which they extend with facility; and their gripes 
are fo very powerful, that no human efforts can 
difengage them. ‘They are not, however, endued 
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with the {wiftnefs of moft other animals; but ge- 
nerally owe their fubfiftence. rather to catching 
their prey by furprize than fairly hunting it down: 
all of them feize it with a bound, at the fame time 
expreffing their favage pleafure by a roar; and their 
firft grafp generally difables the captive from all 
refiftance. With all thefe qualifications for flaugh- 
ter, they neverthelefs feem timid and cowardly, 
and feldom make an attack till there is every pro- 
bability of fuccefs; for when the force againft them 
is {uperior, or even equal to their own, they have 
recourfe to flight. 

Cat, Common. This well-known animal: has 
long been domefticated. Indeed, :it is the only 
creature of it’s kind whofe fervices can compen- 
fate for the trouble of bringing it up, and whofe 
fize is too inconfiderable to render it formidable. 
Though eafily offended, and often capricious in 
it’s refentments, it is not endowed with power fuf- 
ficient to capacitate it for much mifchief. Of all 
animals, when young, there is none more fportive 
than the kitten; but, as it grows up, it feems to lofe 
this difpofition, and the innate treachery of it’s kind 
is then feen to prevail. Being naturally ravenous, 
education teaches it to difguife it’s appetites, and 
to watch the favourable moment of plunder; fup- 
ple, infinuating, and artful, it has the cunning to 
conceal it’s intentions till it can effe¢tually put 
them in execution; and, when opportunity offers, 
it at once feizes on whatever comes in it’s way, flies 
off with it, and continues in folitude till it f{uppofes 
the offence is forgotten. The Cat has only the 
mere femblance of attachment; and, from it’s ti 
mid approaches and fufpicious looks, may eafily 
be perceived either to dread it’s mafter, or diftruft 
his kindnefs: it is affiduous rather for it’s own 
pleafure than from a defire of pleafing; and it often 
gains confidence only to abufe it. 

The form of the body, and' the temperament of 
this animal, correfpond with it’s difpofition ; aét- 
ive, cleanly, delicate, and voluptuous, it is very 
fond of eafe, and always makes choice of the fofteft 
bed. Many of it’s habits, however, are rather the 
confequences of it’s formation than the refult of any 
perverfenefs in it’s difpofition: it is timid and dif= 
truftful, becaufe it’s body is weak, and it’s fkin ten- 
der; and a blow will hurt it infinitely. more than a 
dog, the hide of which is thick, and it’s body muf- 
cular. 

The Cat goes with young fifty-fix days, and fel- 
dom brings forth more than five or fix at a time. 
‘The female ufually hides the place of her retreat 
from the male, who often devours the kittens. She 
feeds them for fome weeks with her milk,.and with 
whatever fmall animals fhe can catch by furprize; 
and early accuftoms them to rapine. Before they 
are one year old, they are fit to engender; the fe- 
male feeks the male with cries, and their amorous 
intercourfe is well known to be attended with the 
moft difgufting noife. They live to about the age 
of ten years, during which period they are extremely 
vivacious, and will endure incredible cruelties be- 
fore they refign their breath. 

_ Cats no fooner arrive at maturity, than they fhew 
a difpofition for rapine; they often look wiftfully 
towards cages in which birds are confined, fit centi- 
nels at the mouths of moufe-holes, and foon ac- 
quire from nature every quality requifite to ren- 
der them compleat hunters. Indeed, their dif- 
pofitions are fo incapable of conftraint, that all 
inftructions are lofton them. The Greek monks 
of the ifle of Cyprus, it is faid, teach Cats ‘to 
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hunt ferpents, with 
preatly infefted; but this quality. may perhaps be 
matural to thefe*créatures, and not the effect of dif- 
cipline. Whatever animals are confiderably weaker 
than themfelves, prove to them indifcriminate ob- 
jects of flaughter. Birds, young rabbits, hares, 
rats, mice, bats, moles, toads; and frogs; are all 
equally purfued; though, perhaps, not equally ac- 
ceptable. ‘The moufe feemis to be their favourite 
game; and though Cats poffefs the fenfe of {mell- 
ing but in a mean degree, they neverthelefs know 
thofe holes in which their prey refide; and they 
will fometimes wait patiently for a whole day toge- 
ther, feemingly quite motionlefs, till the victims 
come within their reach, when they are inftantly 
feized witha bound. The fixed inclination which 
Cats difcover for this peculiar manner of purfuit, 
arifes from the conformation of their eyes. The 
pupil in man, as in moft other animals, is capable 
of but a fmall degree of ‘contraction and dilata- 
tion; it enlarges a little in the dark, and contratts 
when the light pours upon it too profufely: ‘but, 
in the eyes of Cats, this contraction and dilatation 
is fo confiderable, that the pupil, which by day 
appears narrow and {mall, by night expands over 
the whole furface of the eye-ball, and gives the 
eyes a. fiery appearance. By means of this pecu- 
liar ftruCture, their eyes are better adapted for 
viGon in darknefs than in light; and the animals 
are thus fitted for {pying out and furprizing their 
Receptions 2 | 
Notwithftanding the Cat‘is a houfhold animal, 
it cannot properly be called a dependant: though 
perfectly tame, it does not acknowledge ‘any obe- 
dience; but, on the contrary, is entirely fwayed by 
- it’s Own caprice, no art being -fufficient to controul 
any of it’s inclinations. If the inhabitants quit 
the houfe, the Cat ‘ftill remains; and, if carried 
elfewhere; it appears for a time bewildered with 
it’s fituation,! till ‘it becomes acquainted with the 
retreats iof it’s prey, as well-as with all the ‘little 
holes and labyrinths through which an efcape may 
beieffetted.<-:3 “4 fue 
The Cat is equally afraid of water, of cold, and 
of particular fmells. It loves to bafk in’ the fun, 
to get near the fire, and to rub itfelf.again{t’ per- 
fumed fubftances. It is alfo exceffively fond of 
particular plants, fuch asvalerian, marum, and Cat- 
mint; againft which it rubs itfelf, fmells them at a 
diftance, and exhibits every fign of rapturous in- 
toxication. _ 
~ As the teeth of the Cat are rather formed for 
tearing than chewing it’s aliments, it eats but flow- 
ly, and with fome difficulty; and for this reafon it 
loves the moft tender food, particularly fifth, which 
it devours as well raw as boiled. It’s fleep is very 
light: it often affects a dormant pofture, the better 
to deceive it’s prey; and, in the act of walking, 
treads very foftly, and without noife. It’s fur is 
ufually fleck and gloffy; and ‘on this account it’s 
hair, which is eafily electrified, fends forth fcintilla- 
tions when rubbed in the dark.‘Linnzeus informs us, 
that the Cat wafhes it’s face with it’s fore-feet at the 
approach of a ftorm; but this obfervation would, in 
our opinion, have with more propriety dropped from 
a houfe-matron than a naturalift, for the rubbing of 
it’s face appears to be only one-of it’s inftinctive 
habits. © 
- The Cat was an animal very highly efteemed by 
eur anceftors ; and, according to the laws of Howel, 
the price of a kitten, before it could fee, was to be 
ene penny; till it caught a moufe, two-pence; and, 
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when it commenced moufer, four-pence: it was 
alfo required that the creature fhould be perfect in 
it’s fenfes of hearing and feeing, have it’s claws 
compleat, and be an expert moufer and a good 
nurfe. If it proved. defective in any of thefe qua- 
lities, the feller was to forfeit to the buyer one-third 
of it’s value; and if any one ftole or killed the Cat 
that guarded the prince’s granary, he was to for- 
feit a milch-ewe, with it’s fleece and lamb; or as 
‘much wheat as, when poured over the Cat fu- 
{pended by the tail, and the head touching the floor, 
would form a heap high enough to cover the tip of 
the former. From hence, befides a pleafing pic- 
ture of the fimplicity of. the times, we difcover a 
{trong argument that Cats were not naturally bred 


_in our forefts: an animal which could be fo eafily 


taken, could never have been fo highly rated; and 
the precautions laid down to improve the breed 
would have been fuperfluous with refpeét to a crea- 
ture which multiplies in fuch an amazing degree. 

~ Though this animal is an object of averfion to 


multitudes, it is a fingular favourite of the Maho- 


metans; and Maillet, after expatiating largely on 
the beauty of Egyptian Cats, adds, that the infhabi- 
tants build hofpitals for them. The deftruction of 
the Cat was moft feverely punifhed by the ancient 
Egyptians: whether the death of that animal had 
been occafioned through inadvertency, or other- 
wife, the perfon who had killed it was accounted 
equally culpable; and that crime could only be ex- 
piated by the moft cruel torments. ‘* When the 
Cat dies a natural death,’ fays Herodotus, * all 
the people of the houfe where that accident has 
happened, fhave their eye-brows, as a token of 
forrow; and the Cat is embalmed, and-honoura- 
bly interred.’ The veneration of the Egyptians 
for this creature was founded on an opinion preva- 
lent among them, that Diana, in order to avoid the 
fury of the giants, had concealed her divinity un- 
der the form of that animal; and the God-Cat was 
fometirnes reprefented among them by it’s whole 
native form, and fometimes by the body of a man 
bearing the head of a Cat. 

‘Cat, Ancora. The hair of this animal is long, 
and of a filvery whitenefs and filky texture, form- 
ing a fine ruff about it’s neck; and that on the tail 
is very long and {preading. It grows to a confi- 
derable fize; and is found in Angora, the fame 
country which produces the fine-horned goat. Af- 
ter the firft generation, it ufually degenerates in our 
climate. A variety of this genus is found in China, 
having pendent ears; of which the Chinefe are very 
fond, and ornament their necks with filver collars. 
This creature 1s a great deftroyer of rats, and feems 
to be the fame with the domeftic animal which the 
Chinefe call fumxi. : 

Cat, Bruz. A fpecies of the feline tribe, 
found in Perfia, particularly in the province of 
Chorazan, of the figure and fhape of the common 
Cat, but infinitely more beautiful in the luftre and 
colour of it’s fin, which is a grey blue without 
mixture, and as foft and fhining as filk.. The 
tail is very long, and covered with hair fix inches in 
length, which the animal throws upon it’s back like 
the fquirrel. Thefe Cats are well known in France; 
and have been imported into England under the 
name above-mentioned. 

Car, Wiip. This animal, in it’s favage ftate, 
is confiderably larger than the domeftic Cat; and 
it’s fur being longer, it on that account appears 
larger than it really is. It’s head 1s alfo bigger, it’s 
face is flatter, and it’s teethand claws are much more 
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formidable than thofe of thatanimal. Being formed 
for rapine, it’s mufcles are very, ftrong; and it’s tail, 
‘which is of a moderate length, is very thick and 
flat, marked with alternate bars of black and white, 
the tip being always black. The general colour 
of this animal, in England, is a yellowifh white, 
mixed with a deep grey; and the fur is very foft 
and fine. Though thefe colours appear at firft 
fight to be confufedly blended together, on a clofer 
infpection they will be found to be difpofed like 
the ftreaks in the fkin of the tiger, pointing from 
the back downward, rifing from a black lift which 
runs from the head along the middle of the back 
to the tail. 

This creature, which inhabits the moft moun- 
tainous and woody fpots, lives chiefly in trees, feeds 
only by night, and is the moft deftructive of all 
carnivorous animals in this kingdom. It does not 
fpecifically differ from the tame Cat; the latter 
being originally of the fame kind, but only varying 
in colour, and fome other trifling accidents com- 
mon to domefticated animals. The Wild Cat 
rnultiplies as faft as the domeftic one, and has been 
often known to breed with it. This animal was 
formerly reckoned among the beafts of chace; as 
appears by a charter granted by Richard II. to the 
Abbot of Peterborough, permitting him to hunt 
the hare, the fox, and the Wild Cat; and, accord- 
ing to authentic records, it feems to have been the 
object of the fportfman’s diverfion even in much 
earlier times. It is probable, however, that thofe 
Were not original inhabitants of this kingdom, 
but firft introduced in a domeftic ftate, and af- 
terwards became wild either through ill ufage or 
neglect. 

The Cat is one of thofe few animals which are 
common to the new continent as well as the old; 
“for when Columbus firft difcovered that country, 
a hunter prefented him with one captured in the 
woods, which was of the ordinary fize, and had a 
long thick tail. 

Cat, Witp, or Lourstana. This animal, 
which refembles the marmot rather than the Cat, 
is only nine or ten inches high, and eighteen long; 
and it’s head is like that of a fox. The flefh of 
thefe creaturés 1s efteemed proper for food; and 
thofe which are tamed become extremely familiar 
and fportive. 

There is another fpecies of Wild Cat found in 
North America, entirely different from that of Eu- 
rope, being larger, more nimble and ferocious, and 
having a very fhort tail. This animal {creams in 
a very difmal manner, efpecially in the night-time; 
runs up trees with great agility, and generally takes 
‘it’s food by furprize. It is fpotted like a leopard, 
and it’s {kin is applied to various beneficial purpofes. 

Cat, WiiD, oF THE Cape or Goop Hopr. 
There are feveral varieties of this animal; but they 
ate either fo negligently or unfcientifically men- 
tioned, as to render it impoffible for a zoologift to 
give a proper defcription of them. Kolber men- 
tions two kinds; one of which he calls the Wild Red 
Cat, diftinguifhed by a bright red ftreak running 
along the ridge of the back to the tail, and lofing 
itfelf in the grey and white on the fides. Their 
fkins are faid to afford relief in gouty cafes; and, 
on that account, are much valued at the Cape. To 
the other variety he gives the name of the Bufh Car, 
of which he only informs us that it is the laggeft 

of all the Wild Cats in the Cape countries. ‘ 
“Car, Troer. This animal is alfo called the 
Cat of the Wood, becaufe it ufually frequents 


woods and groves. It is fpotted nearly like the 
tiger; and it’s fkin is covered with excellent fur, 
which is ufed as well for warmth as ornament, and 
is extremely valuable. 

Cat, Mounrain, or Carus Parpus. An 
American animal, two feet and a half long from 
the nofe to the root of the tail, about eighteen 
inches high, and having a tail eight inches long. 
In fhape and appearance, it bears a ftrong refem- 
blance to the common Cat, except that the tail is 
fhorter in proportion to the body. The hair or fur 
is of a reddifh colour; but that of the belly and the 
infides of the fore-legs is whitifh; and that under 
the throat and lower-jaw is entirely white. The 


_ whole {kin is beautified with black fpots of differ- 


ent figures, of an oblong fhape on the back, and 
roundifh on the belly and paws. On tthe ears there 
are feveral tranfverfe black {tripes; but, in other 
refpects, they refemble thofe of the European Cat. 
The whifkers are fhort; and there is no long hair 
on the eye-btows and cheeks, as in the common 
Cat. All the inteftines feem of an equal thick 
nefs, being two-thirds of an inch in diameter; and 
even the rectum and colon are only one-third of 
an inch thicker than the reft. The ftomach is very 
large; and in the finuofity, between the upper and 
lower orifice, there is a membrane filled with fat, 
which unites them together. 

This creature is of a mild and gentle nature, 
and becomes very corpulent. 

Cat, Crvet. This animal has fhort round 
ears, light blue eyes, and a fharp nofe tipped with 
black. The fides of the face, the chin, breaft, legs, 
and feet, are black; and the reft of the face, as 
well as part of the fides of the neck, are white 
tinged with yellow. From each ear run three 
black ftripes, which terminate at the throat and 
fhoulders. The back and fides are cinereous, 
tinged with yellow, and marked with large dufky 
{pots, difpofed in rows. The hair is coarfe; but 
that onthe top of the body is longeft, and ftands 
up like a mane. The tail is fometimes wholly 
black, and at others fpotted near the bafe. It’s 
length, from the nofe to the tail, is about two feet 
three inches; the tail itfelf is fourteen inches lone; 
and the body is pretty thick. 

The Civet Cat inhabits India, the Philippine 
Ifles, Guinea, Ethiopia, and Madagafcar. The 
celebrated drug, mufk or civet, is produced from an 
aperture between the genitals and the anus, in both 
fexes, fecreted from ieveral glands. Thofe who 
keep thefe animals, procure the mufk by feraping’ 
the infide of this bag twice a week with an iron 
fpatula, and collect about a drachm each time; 
but it is feldom fold pure, being generally adul- 
terated with oil or fuet, in order to render it hea- 
vier. The males yield the largeft quantity, efpe- 
cially when they are previoufly irritated. When 
young, they are fed with pap made of millet, and 
a little fifh or flefh; when old, with raw fleth; but; 
in a wild ftate, they prey on fowls. Several of 
thefe animals, which, to all external appearance, 
feemed females, were diffeéted by the members of 
the Royal Academy at Paris: the parts of gene- 
ration in the males were hid within the body; or 
rather, there was not the leaft fign of any diftinc- 
tion of the fexes. ‘The opening of the pouch or 
bag, which is the receptacle of the civet, Was un- 
der the anus, and not under the tail, as fome au- 
thors have maintained. Under it there was ano- 
ther fmall aperture, at the diftance of two inches 
and a half; and the pouch itfelf was two inches 
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and a half broad, el aces: long. 
made a chink, fee the top Ro warensacs two inches 


and a half deep; and it was covered round the. 


edges, and internally, with fhort hair: When the 
two lips were drawn afunder, the inner capacity 
might be ieen, which was large enough to contain 
a pullet’s ege. The bottom was p: erced to the 
right and left with two holes capable of admitting 
the point of the little finger, each of which pene- 
trated into a bag covered with a white fkin like 
that of a goofe. The eminences formed by this 
inequality were pierced with pores, from which 
might be fqueezed the fcented fluid, called ribet 
by “the Arabians, from which the Enelith term 
Civet is derived. 

Buffon defcribes another. variety of this animal, 
which he calls.the zibet, and which differs from the 
other in having a more flender body, a thinner: 
fnout, large hich ears, a longer tail, and the hair 
all over the body of an uniform length. 

Cart, Sea. The Sea-Cat is about half the fize 
of the fea-lion, but thicker about the breaft and 
towards the tail; the Mout is alfo longer than that 
of the fea: on, and ae teeth are larger; the eyes 
are like thofe of the OW 5 the ears are fhort; the 
paws are naked ant jlack ;- and. the hair is Beale 
mixed with grey. very. fhort and brittle. ‘The 


young are of a blueifh-black colour 


Sea-Cats are caught in the vic inity of the River + 


Fn alii during the {pring and autumn, at which 
feafons they migrate from the Kurtlikey ifland to 
the American coat; but they are taken in greater 
numbers about the Cape of Kronotzkoy. Almott 
all the females which are caught in the fpring are 
pregnant; and fuch of them as are near bringing 
forth are immediately opened, and the young taken 
out and fkinned. The females fuckle their young 
with two teats, which are placed between their 
hinder paws; and they feldom have more than one 
atatime. Their-young fee as foon as they are 
whelped; and they have thirty-two teeth, exclufive 
of their tufks, two of which are on each fide, and 
begin to appear the fourth day after their birth. 
Their colour is at firft a dark blue, but in the 
fpace of four or five days grey hairs begin to ap- 
pear between their hinder legs; and, at the end of 
one month, their bellies are black and grey. The 
male is larger and blacker than the female, who, 
as fhe grows up, turns almoft of a blue colour, 

having only grey fpots between her fore-legs. The 
male and female differ fo much in the form and 
ftreneth of their bodies, that, if not carefully exa- 
mined, they may readily be taken for different {pe- 
cies. One male has generally from eight to fifteen, 
and even fometimes fifty, females, over whom he 
watches with fuch jealouty, that no ftrangers are fuf- 

fered to approach them; and though many thou- 
fands lie on the fhore, every family keeps apart ; 
that is, the male, with his wives; young ones, and 
thofe of a year old, who have notiyet attached them- 
felves to any male; fo ‘that a fingle family fome- 
times. confifts of not lefs than one hundred and 
twenty. They likewife fwim at fea in prodigious 
droves; and the old ones live.apart, and fometimes 
fleep a whole month together-without food. Thefe 
creatures are amazingly fierce, attacking all who 
pais them; and fo obftinate are. they, that they will 
rather die than quit their places.. When they per- 
ceive any perfon approaching, fome of them es 
on him, while others le ready to affift their com- 
panions. ‘They bite the ftones which are thrown 
at them; and though their teeth, or even. their 
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eyes, are ftruck out, they will not quit their 
ftations : nor dare tl 1ey 5 for, at every ftep any one 
of them moves off, he is fure to create. himfelf -a 
new enemy ; fo that, could he efcape the fury of 
human attacks, his own companions would inevi- 
tably deftroy him. If any one of them makes a 
fhew of retiring, the others draw near, in order to 
prevent him; and, if any one.feems to. fufpeét the 
courage of another, he falls on him, and chattifes 
him. ‘This fufpicion of each other. is fometimes 
carried fo far, that for a furlong’s length nothing 
is tobe feen but bloody fights; and, on fuch occa-~ 
fions, the combatants may b e pafied without dan- 
ger. If two attack one, pee of the reft always 
fupport t the weakeft, for they do not allow. of une- 
qual combat; and, during fuch contefts, thofe Cats 
which are chee ne in the fea raife their heads, in 
order to look at the behaviour of the combatants; 
till at length, becoming fierce sneratsl vast they for 

fake the water, and nena the number of: fuch 
champions. } 

Mr. Steller made the following experiment. 
With his Coffacks he attacked one of the Sea- 
Cats, put out it’s eyes, and irritated four .or five 
more by throwing {tones at, them.» When thefe 
creatures purfued him, he ran towards the blind 
one; which hearing the running of it’s companions, 
and. not knowigg whom they purfued, attacked 
them. Mr. Steller then retired to an eminence, 
from which he obferved the battle for fome hours. 
The blind Cat affaulted it’s companions indifcri- 
minately, even fuch as took it’s part; fo that at 
leneth they all fell on the blind animal, and al-, 
lowed i it no reft either on the land or in the fea; 
out of which laft they dragged it on fhore, and 
tore it to pieces. : 

When only two of thefe animals engage, the 
battle freq: uently lafts for an hour: duri ng * Weaich 
they fometimes reft a little, and lie down near each 
bree and afterwards they both rife at once, and: 
renew the engagement. ‘They generally fight with 
their heads erect, and turn them afide from the 
ftrokes of each other. So long as their ftrength 
remains equal, they contend with their fore-paws; 
but, when one party becomes weak, the other 
fence it’s antagonift with it’s teeth, and throws it 
on the ground: and whenever. chéir companions, 
obferve this, they fly to the afiftance of As van- 
quifhed. ‘The wounds inflicted with their teeth are 
generally as deep as thofe of a fabre; an ad, at the 
conclufion of thefe fkirmifhes, they throw them- 
felves into the water, in order to wafh their bodies. 

The accidental caufes of the contentions of thefe 
creatures are in general the following. .The firft 
and moft bloody is on account of their females, 
when one of them endeavours to carry off the mif- 
trefs of another, or the young ones that are females, 

who always follow the conqueror. The fecond 
refpects their places of retreat, when one approaches 
io near another; of which encroachments oy) ties 
ver admit, either f for want of room, or becaufe they 
are jealous of each other’s proximity to their re- 
{pective miftrefles. And the third relates to their 
endeavouring to do juftice to each other, and to 
the compromifing of their quarrels. 

The male Cat is very fond of his offspring; but 
both the females and the young fear him extre emely; 
as he fometimes treats them moft tyrannically. 
When any perfon endeavours to catch one of their 
young, the male ftands on the defenfive, while the 
female att tempts to fave herfelf and her brood. by 
flight; but, if fhe happens to drop the young one 
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Gut of her mouth, the male immediately leaves his | 


énemy, and feizing on her with his teeth, beats her 
againft the ftones till he leaves her for dead. As 
foon, however, as fhe recovers, fhe crawls to his 
feet, which fhe licks, and wafhes with her tears, 
which flow in abundance. In the mean time, the 
male ftalks backwards and forwards, gnafhing his 
teeth, and toffing his head like a bear; till at latt, 
on perceiving that his antagonift has carried off the 
little one, he alfo begins to weep. 

When the Sea-Cat lies on the fhore, and diverts 
itfelf, it lows like a cow; when it fights, it growls 
like a bear; when it has vanquifhed it’s enemy, it 
chirps like a cricket; but, when it is itfelf van- 
quifhed or wounded, it groans or mews like a com- 
mon Cat; and, when it quits the water, it generally 
fhakes itfelf, ftrokes it’s breaft with it’s hinder 
paws, and fmoothes the hair on it. The male, when 
fleeping, lays his fnout to that of the female, as if 
in the act of kiffing her; and, when lying in the 
fun, they hold up their paws, and wag them as dogs 
do their tails. They do not, however, fleep found ; 
and their fmell and hearing are furprizingly acute. 

Thefe animals fwim fo very faft, that they can 
eafily accomplifh ten miles in an hour; and when 
they happen to be wounded at fea, they feize the 
fifhing-boats with their teeth, and drag them along 
with fuch f{wiftnefs, that they appear to fly, and 
not to fwim on the water; and by this means a 
boat is frequently overturned, unlefs the fteerfman 
is very fkilful. As they are furnifhed with a fora- 
men ovale, they can continue very long under wa- 
ter; but, whenever they grow weak, they arife to 
the top, in order to imbibe frefh air. They often 
fwim on their backs, and fo near the furface of the 
water, that their hinder-paws are frequently dry. 
When they firft go into that element, they turn 
themfelves like a wheel, after the example of many 
other large fea-animals; and, when they quit it, 
they faften their fore-paws into the rocks, and thus 
draw up their bodies, which they can move but 
flowly n fuch fituations; though they are remarka- 
bly fwift in their motions on plain ground. 

The manner of catching thefe creatures, in Be- 
ring’s Ifland, was thus: the natives firft ftruck out 
their eyes. with ftones, and then beat out their 
brains with clubs. But this bufinefs proved fo 
difficult, that it required at leaft three hundred 
ftrokes; and though fometimes their fkulls were 
broken in pieces, and all their teeth beat out, they 
would ftill keep their places, {tand on their hinder 
paws, and endeavour to defend themfelves: one 
of them, thus treated, lived full two weeks. The 
people of Kamtfchatka kill them with harpoons: 
fome, however, die through age, though much the 
ereater number expire with wounds they receive 
in quarrels. 

Cat, Fryinc. This animal appears to be a 
fpecies of bat, having it’s wings, both internally 
and externally, covered with fine foft hair of a red- 
difh grey coloury The wings of one of thefe bats, 
when meafured by Clufius, were twenty-one inches 
Jong, and nine broad. ‘The head refembles that of 
a wild Cat; the ears are of a middling fize; the eyes 
are large and fhining; and the fore-feet, together 
with the tail, are united to the membraneous 
wings, infomuch that every part of this creature 
affifts it in flying. The breafts of the female are 
jarge and round; the membranous wings feem to 
be dentated on the edges; but the interior furface 
is lefs downy, and not of fo deep a yellow as the 
exterior. 
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In fome of thefe animals, the mouth is obtu@,. 
and approximates to the fhape-of that of a Cat; 
and, in others, it is long and narrow, and greatly . 
refembles that of afox. This animal delights in 
caverns and fubterraneous retreats, where it lies hid’ 
during the winter ; and, like the bat tribe, only flies 
abroad about the dufk of the evening. 

Cat-Fiss, Greater. This creature, which 
feems to be a fpecies of fhark, is by fome natu- 
ralifts called the dog-fifh. The upper-fide of the 
back is of a brownifh colour, variegated tranfverfely 
with broken irregular bars of a darkifh colour; and 
the belly or under-fide is white. There are faint 
indiftinét lateral lines paffing from the eyes to the 
tail. The noftrils have flits which communicate 
with the mouth; and five openings on each fide of 
the head form the gills. It has two fingle finson the 
back, one behind the other; and on the belly there 
are two pair of fins, between the hindermoft of 
which the vent is placed. It has likewife a fingle 
fin on it’s under-fide, near the tail; the tail-fin is of 
a peculiar formation; and all thefe members are 
furnifhed with dufky fpots. This fifh proceeds 
from an egg of a horny fubftance of a red-brown 
colour, fhaped like a purfe, and flatted and edged 
on it’s fides. The fkin of the Cat-Fih is fenfibly 
rough to the touch; and the teeth, which are very 
fharp, confift of feveral rows, like thofe of the thark. 
It is found on feveral of the Britith coafts, and like. 
wife near the Cape of Good Hope; whence we may 
conclude, that it is a general inhabitant of the feas 
both in the temperate and torrid zones. 

Cat-Fisu, Greatest. This fith differs from 
the former in being of an afh-colour, in having 
larger and fewer {pots, a longer and thicker fnout, 
and noftrils at a confiderable diftance from the 
mouth. 

Cat, Sea. A fifh ofa very fingular fhape, with 
eyes extremely large in proportion to the body. 
The back is of a purple colour; the belly is blue, 
fpotted with purple; and the tail is very broad. 
This fifh is not furnifhed with any fins, except on 
the tail and the fore-part of the head; on which laft 
there are feven, pointing directly forward like the 
feelers of fhrimps. Another variety of this fifh is 
of a ftill more extraordinary figure. The back- 
part forms an oval lump, on which the head feems 
to hang; it has long large eyes; and a fmooth fkin 
inclining to blue on all parts of the body, except 
the belly, which isbrown. The entrails containa 
glutinous matter, of which the Chinefe make ink. 

CATANODROMI. A term of the fame fig- 
nification with Anadromi, the diftinctive name of a 
tribe of fifhes which at times leave the frefh water 
for the falt, and afterwards return to the former 


again. 
“CATARACTA. A bird of the gannet kind, 
fo called by Aldrovandus. It refembles the wood- 


pigeon fo exa¢tly, that it can hardly be diftinguifhed 
from it, except by the inferiority of it’s dimenfions. 
Indeed, Mr. Ray fufpects it to be fame; and the 
rather, as it’s defcription was only taken from a 
icture. ™ / 

CATARACTES. A name given by fome au- 
thors to the large fea-gull; called in Cornwall, in 

which county itis very common, the gannett. 
CATCH-FLY. A tribe of birds common to 
almoft every country in the known world; but the 
{pecies are moft numerous in the warmer climates, 
where the alternate extremes of heat and humidity 
are very favourable to the propagation of infects, 
the ufual food of thefe birds. See Fry-Catcuer. 
-CATERPILLAR. 


CATERPILLAR. Every butterfly mutt pafs 
through the Caterpillar ftate before it arrives at it’s 
beauty and perfection; and, inthe fame manner, 
all the known winged animals, except the puceron, 
undergo a reptile ftate, none of them being pro- 
duced in a winged form. 

For a defcription of the common Caterpillars, 
which produce butterflies and moths, fee the article 
BuTTereLy. 

CaTERPILLAR, WaTeER. It may perhaps feem 
incredible to many, that Caterpillars fhould be ca- 
pable of exifting entirely under water ; but expe- 
rience and obfervation prove to a demonttration, 
that they not only live in that element, but that 
they devour aquatic plants in the fame manner as 
their kindred tribes do land ones. Nor is the ap- 
pellation given to thefe infects an improper one, as 
is frequently the cafe with refpect to larger aquatic 
animals; but they in every fenfe juftify their title, 
as they do not refpire after the manner of the fifh 
tribe, but by their ftigmata, like other Caterpil- 
lars. 

- The penetrating Reaumur, in his obfervations, 
met with two fpecies of thefe infects; the one on 
the potamogiton, or pond-weed ; and the other on 
the lenticula, or duck-meat. Both of thefe appeared 
to be very induftrious animals; but the firft being 
the largeft, it’s operations were diftinguifhed with 
greater facility than thofe of the laft. Though 
truely an aquatic animal, it fwims but very indif- 
ferently, and feems rather averfe to the element in 
which it refides. 

_ The parent butterfly lays her eggs on a leaf of 
the potamogiton ; and, as foon as the young Cater- 
pillar is hatched, it gnaws out a piece of the leaf, 
of aroundifh figure, which it carries to another part 
of the fame leaf, and lays it in fuch a manner that 
there may be an interftice left in which it may lodge 
itfelf. It then affixes this fragment to the larger 
- leaf, by means of filk of it’s own fpinning, only 
leaving a hole from which it can protrude it’s head 
and confume the furrounding leaves. Though 
this aperture is very fmall, it eafily difengages it- 
felf, fince a little exertion bends the upper as well 
as lower leaves, both being flexile; and, when 
the creature quits it’s cell, it has a fort of down 
which defends it from rain; and the natural elafti- 
city of the leaves and filk clofe the aperture again, 
fo that no water can penetrate. The leaves of this 
kind of plant are alfo very flippery, and refift the 
wet in the fame manner as if they were oiled. How- 
ever, it foon happens that this habitation becomes 
too fmail for the animal; in which cafe it forms ano- 
ther, and, at proper intervals, others adapted to 
it’s fize. The fubfequent changes into the chry- 
falis and butterfly ftates are effected in the ufual 
way. The butterfly quits it’s laft fhell, which was 
placed on the furface of the water; and the light- 
nefs of the animal eafily fuftains it on the liquid 
element till it’s wings are dried, when it becomes a 
denizen of the fky. 

Carerpittar, Woop. A genus of infects liv- 
ing in adifferent mafiner from thofe which fubfitt on 
leaves and plants ; being concealed under the bark, 
roots, trunks, branches, and even fruits of trees. 
They are eafily diftinguifhed from thofe worms 
and maggots which are commonly found in roots 
and fruits, and owe their origin to a different kind 
of flies; but they are liable to be confounded with 
a fpecies of animals, called by Reaumur falfe or 
baftard Caterpillars, which very much refemble the 
real Caterpillars, except that they have a greater 
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The winged infects which give birth to thofe 
Caterpillars that live immured in trees or fruits, 
lay their eggs on the furface; and the young Ca- 
terpillars, as foon as hatched, begin to eat their way 
into the fubftance. But, what appears moft fingu- 
lar, is, that there is ufually no more than one Ca- 
terpillar in a fruit, though it be large enough to af- 
ford food for feveral; and if two of thefe creatures 
are fometimes found enclofed in it, one of them is 
commonly a Caterpillar, and the other an animal 
of fome other kind. The reafon of this feems to 
be, that the operation of penetrating into the fruit 
is fo difficult to the young animal, that it {eldom 
fucceeds; and though the butterfly depofits a great 
number of eggs on each fruit, and thefe are in ge- 
neral hatched, the rind is commonly too {trong for 
the infect to perforate. 

When once lodged in their prifon, thefe animals 
confume the fubftance which inclofes them at their 
leifure, leaving the outer fhells uninjured; and 
this is frequently the cafe in grains of corn, where 
the mealy fubftance ferves as aliment, and the ex- 
terior {kins become firm coverings for the ani- 
mals. The mealy fubftances, in this refpect, ufually 
prove fufficient for the animals in their Cater- 
pillar ftate; but fhould they prove deficient, the 
creatures have recourfe to the very fingular expe- 
dient of devouring their own excrements, and 
thus feparating nourifhment from that very matter 
which had before paffed off from their ftomachs. 
in an undigefted ftate. 

Some Caterpillars of this kind quit their re- 
treats, in order to change into their chryfalis, and 
thence into their butterfly ftate; but the greater 
number remain there, and pafs through all their 
changes in confinement. ‘Thefe Caterpillars, like 
all the other kinds, find very formidable and de- 
ftructive enemies in a certain tribe of worms; and, 
on opening the excavated fruit, inftead of the ex- 
pected Caterpillar, ic is not unufual to find a fly 
jut ready to fally out, which has been produced 
from the chryfalis of a worm that had previoufly 
found it’s way into the fruit, and devoured the Ca- 
terpillar, it’s original inhabitant. . 

CATERPILLAR EATERS. A name given 
by fome authors to a fpecies of worms bred in the 
bodies of Caterpillars which devour their fubftance. 
Thefe worms originate from certain flies which de- 
pofit their eggs in thefe animals; and after the ufual 
transformations, affume the parental form. 

Reaumur, in his Hiftory of Infects, has given 
a very curious account of thefe little worms; to 
which he gives the name of the ichneumon of Ca= 
terpillars. 

CATHETOPLATEUS.. A term, with it’s 
oppofite, Plagiplateus, frequently ufed by Artedi, 
and others who have adopted his fyftem, in the de- 
{cription of fifhes: they are expreffed in Englifh by 
the two familiar words, Compreffed and Deprefied. 
The heads of fifhes are the principal parts charac- 
terized by thefe diftin¢tions. 

CATOCYSTUS. The name of one of the 
general divifions of the echinodermata, or fea 
hedge-hogs, which have the aperture of the anus 
in fome part of the bafe; whereas the anocyfti have 
it at the top of the fhell. 

For the more accurately diftinguifhing them into 
genera, the bafes of the fhells are to be divided into 
regular, and irregular. The regular are thofe 


which 
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which ‘are round, or oval; and the irregular, thofe 
which have finufes or angles. 

CATTLE. A collective term, importing all 
quadrupeds ufed either in tilling the ground or 
as food for the fubfiftence of mankind. 

Under this term fome naturalifts include all 
quadrupeds of a gregarious nature, as fheep, oxen, 
horfes, and hogs; while others define it to be all 
thofe tame animals which feed on egrafs. 

Carrie, Brack. A term frequently ufed to 
exprefs the cow kind; fometimes alfo denominated 
neat cattle. | 

CATTUPHUS, or COSSOPHUS. An Arif- 
totelian name for the fifh called merula and turdus 
nigricans by the Latins. It is a fpecies of the. la- 
brus, eafily diftinguifhed from all others by it’s co- 
four, and called the blueifh-black labrus by fuch 
naturalifts as acknowledge the generical name la- 
brus. 

CATULUS. | A fea-fifh, of which authors de- 
fcribe three fpecies; viz. the major, the maximus, 
and the minimus. It is properly of the galeus kind; 
having a variegated fkin; and a large wide mouth, 
furnifhed with ftrong teeth, fharp-edged, and hol- 
lowed inwardly. The firft kind is common in the 
Britifh feas, particularly on the coaft of Cornwall; 
and the two others are generally found in the Me- 
diterranean. . 

CATUS PARDUS. An American animal, 
called by fome authors Catus montanus ; and, in 
Enelifh, the mountain-cat. In the Linnzan fy- 
ftem, it is a fpecies of the cat called felis pardalis. 
See Cat, Mounrarn. 

CATUS ZIBETHICUS. A name fometimes 
given to the animal which produces the perfume 
called civet. 

CAVAGIRO. <A Mediterranean fifth fhaped 
fomewhat like the common eel, but thinner and 
more depreffed. 

CAVALLI-MARINI. A fmallanimal, about 
the length of a man’s thumb, found on the fea coaft 
near Pozzuoli. The head bears fome refemblance 
to that of a horfe; and the body terminates in a 
tail like that of a fhrimp. It is faid to be effica- 
cious in encreafing the milk of nurfes. . 

CAUDISONA VIPERA. A name given by 
fome naturalifts to the rattle-fnake. 

CAUDIVERBA. An animal of the lizard 
kind, called alfo wromaftyx ; but more commonly 
known among authors by the name of cordylus. 

CAVIA COBAYA. A name given by the 
Brazilians, and feveral naturalifts, to the creature 
commonly known among us by the appellation of 
the Guinea-pig. 

CAURIS, or COWRIES. A genus of fhells 
called by fome conchologifts porcellana, and con- 
cha venerea. From a falfe pronunciation of this 
word, thefe fhells are fometimes called gowries. 
See PoRCELAIN SHELL. 

CAVY. A tribe of animals which have two 
cutting teeth in each jaw; four toes on the fore- 
feet, and three behind; fhort ears; and very fhort 
tails. They have a flow, creeping pace, are nu- 
merous breeders, and of courfe but fhort lived. 

Cavy, Common. This animal is called in Eng- 
Jand the Guinea-pig, becaufe it is fuppofed by the 
vulgar to come from that country; and, by Buffon, 
the Indian pig. It’s ears are large, broad, and 
rounded at the fides ; it’s upper-lip is half divided ; 
and it’s hair is ere€t, fomewhat refembling that of 
ayoung-pig. It is of a white colour, or rather 
white varied with orange and black in irregular 
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blotches. It has four toes on the fore-lees, and 


three on the hind; but it has no tail.. Itis a’native 
of Brazil; but naturalifts have furnifhed us with na 
account of it’s habits in a {tate ef nature. It has 
been domefticated in Europe; and is a teftlefs, 
grunting little animal, continually running from 
place to place, and from corner to corner. It feeds 
on bread, vegetables, and grains. It is extremely 
prolific, breeding almoft every two months, and 
bringing forth from four to twelve at a time: but 
numbers of the young are deftroyed by cats; others 
are killed by the males; and the cold of this cli- 
mate proves fatal to many more. 

The flefh of this animal is by fome efteemed 
delicious; but it rarely compofes any part of the 
viands of the inhabitants of this country. 

Cavy, Rock. This animal, which is about: 
a foot long, has a divided upper lip; fhort ears; four 
toes on the fore-feet, and three on the hind; and,. 
like the common Cavy, is deftitute of a tail. The 
upper part of the body is of the colour of the com-- 
mon hare; and the belly is white. 

The Rock Cavy is a native of Brazil, and takes 
up it’s refidence in the holes of rocks. It’s paces 
refemble thofe of'a hare; it is hunted by little dogs; 
and it’s flefh is fuperior in flavour to that of our 
rabbits. 

Cavy, Patraconian. This fpecies has long 
ears, much dilated near the bottom; the upper lip 
is divided; and on each fide of the nofe there. are 
tufts of foft hairs, and long whifkers. The face, 
back, and fore-parts of the legs, are cinereous; the 
breaft and fides are tawny; the belly is of a dirty 
white; the rump ts black; the legs are very long; 
the claws are ftraight and black; and the tail is ex- 
tremely fhort. 

This animal, which grows to a confiderable fize,, 
is found in great plenty near Port Defire, in Pata- 
gonia. It burrows in the earth like the rabbit 5 
and it’s flefh, which is of a fnowy whitenefs, has 
an. excellent flavour. 

Cavy, Sportep. This animal, which is about 
ten inches long, is formed like a pig; and is by 
fome authors called the hog-rabbit. It has five tees 
on each foot, and only the mere rudiments of a tail. 
The upper jaw is longer than the lower; the ears are 
fhort and naked; it has long whifkers; the upper 
part of the body is of a dark brown colour; the 
fides are marked lengthwife with lines of grey fpots; 
and the belly is white. : ; 

This creature is found in Brazil and Guiana; and 
chiefly frequents fenny places, where. it burrows 
under ground. It grunts like a pie, and bites fe- 
verely. It grows very fat; and in Brazil itis efteemed 
a peculiar delicacy. According to Dampier, a va- 
riety of this fpecies is found on the banks of the 
River St. Francis, entirely of a white colour. 

Cavy, Lonc-Noszp. This animal, which is 
about the fize of a rabbit, has a long nofe, a divided 
upper lip, {hort rounded ears, and black eyes. The 
hair is hard and fhining, compofed of a mixture of 
red, brown, and black; being of a bright orange 
colour on the rump, and vl on the belly. Ie 
has black flender legs, four toes on the fore-feet, 
three on the hind, and a fhort naked tail. 

This creature is alfo a native of Brazil and Gui- 
ana; and is avery voracious little animal. It grunts 
like a pig; and, refting or it’s hind-legs, holds it’s 
food with it’s fore-feet when it eats, and conceals 
what it cannot devour. It runs very faft, it’s mo- 
tions refembling thofe of a hare. When purfued, 
it ufually takes fhelter in a hollow-tree; and, when 

irritated, 
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uritated, it’s hair briftles on it’s back, and it ftrikes 
the ground with it’s feet. It’s flefh is eaten by the 
-inhabitants of South America, who efteem it very 
palatable; and the animal is capable of being do- 
mefticated, and rendered very tame: 

There is alfo a lefs fpecies than the preceding, 
of an orange-colour, which inhabits the fame coun- 
tries; and another found in Java and Sumatra, 
about the fize of a hare, and of a reddifh colour. 

Cavy, Caps. This animal, which is about ten 
inches long; has a thick head, full cheeks, and oval 
ears which are almoft loft in the fur. The head is 
of the colour of thatof the hare; the top of the back 
is dufky, mixed with grey; the fides and belly are 
of awhitifh grey; and the fhape of the body is 
thick and clumfy. There are four toes on the 
fore-feet, and three on the hind; and the tail is fo 
fhort that it can fcarcely be perceived. ; 

This creature inhabits the mountains near the 
Cape of Good Hope, burrows under ground like 
a rabbit, and it’s flefh is in high eftimation among 
the inhabitants of that part of the world. 

Cavy, Musx. ‘This animal is almoft as large 
as arabbit; the upper-part of it’s body 1s black; 
and it’s belly is entirely white. It inhabits Mar- 
tinico, and the other Antilles iflands; burrows un- 
der ground; and fimells fo ftrongly of mufk, that 
it’s retreat may be traced by the perfume. 

Cavy, Ontve. This fmall animal is very ob- 
f{curely mentioned by naturalifts; M. Barrere only 
informing us, that the colour is olive; and De 
Marchais, that it is efteemed delicate food. It is 
found in Guiana, and the iflands of St. Lucia and 
Grenada; and lives in the woods on various kinds 
ef fruits. It appears to have a great averfion to 
water; itis eafily tamed; and, when it cries, which 
is but feldom, it makes a noife like that of the 
Guinea-pig. 

CAY. A {mall Brazilian monkey of a deep 
black colour. It lives only in thick impervious 
woods; and ufually fits on the branches of a par- 
ticular kind of fruit-bearing treer, on the produce 
of which it fubfifts. 

CAYMAN. A fpecies of crocodile found in 
the fouthern parts of America, and on the coaft of 
Guinea; more ufually known among naturalifts by 
it’s Brazilian name Jacere. 

Marcerave afferts, that this animal has no 
tongue, but only a membrane lying even with the 
cavity of the lower-jaw, which however has the 
fhape of a tongue, though it is incapable of eleva- 
tion. This account agrees with what has been 
already advanced in the defcription of the alliga- 
tor or crocodile, which in faét are the fame ani- 
mals. The eyes of the Cayman are large and 
round, of a bright grey colour, with black pupils; 
the fore-legs are fhorter and weaker than the hind 
ones; and there are five toes or fingers on each, 
three of which are armed with nails, but the two 
others haye none. The hind legs have only four 
toes, the outermoft of which has no nail. 

La Condamin rves that, throughout the 
whole courfe of of the Amazons, Cay- 
mans or alligatorS™#fe very common; that fome of 
them meafure twenty feet in length; that they lie 
whole days, and even nights, ftretched out and mo- 
ticnlefs, infomuch that thofe who are unacquainted 
with thofe animals might naturally enough miftake 
them for the trunks of trees covered with a rough 
dry bark; that during inundations they fometimes 
enter the cottages of the-natives; and that there 
have been frequent inftances of their even attempt- 
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ing to drag a man out of a canoe in the fight of 
his companions, who have not been able to afford 
him any affiftance: 

CAYOPOLIN. An animal of the monkey 
kind, which bears a {trong refemblance to the mar- 
mofe, except that it’s fnout is more pointed, and 
it’s tail longer in proportion. [t is of an afh-co- 
lour inclining to yellow, and is a native of the new 
world. 

CEHOILOTI. A Mexican bird of the pigeon 
kind, covered with dufky feathers, except on the 
breaft and the extremity of the wings, where they 
are generally of a palifh white; and the irides are 
red. 

CEIXUPEIRA. An American fith, efteemed 
very fine and delicate food, though of an enormous 
fize. It grows from nine to ten feet in length, and 
is as thick as a man’s body; beirig of an oblong 
figure, with a flatted head. There are no teeth in 
the upper-jaw; but the mouth, which is {mall in 
proportion to the fize of the creature; is thick-fet 
with fmall tubercles. The back and fides are 
black; the belly is of a fine bright white; and the 
fins are all black, except the ventral ones, which 
are white, with a border of black at their edges. 

CENCHRAMUS.. A term by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs the emberiza alba, called in Eng- 
land the bunting. 

CENCHRIS. The name given by many au- 
thors to the kefhel, or windhover, a fpecies of hawk 
of the long-winged kind called the tinnunculus; 
and, in England, the ftannel. 

CENEONTLATOTE. An American bitd 
deferibed by Nieremberg, and called by that au- 
thor avis polyglotta. It is celebrated for the agree- 
able modulations of it’s voice; which, in point of 
melody, are faid to furpafs thofe of the nightin- — 

ale. 

CENOTZQUI. Abirdmentioned by Nierem- 
berg, called avis evocatrix nivis, becaufe it is al- 
ways very clamorous before a fall of fnow. It is 
very beautifully variegated ; and is equally capable 
of enduring a warm or a cold climate, but fhews a 
predilection for mountainous countries. It turns 
it’s head round in every direétion without moving 
it’s body, fo as to be capable of obferving every 
object that approaches it with the greateft facility. 

There is another fpecies of this bird, called by 
fome authors liceto, and which differs from the for- 
mer principally in the difpofition of it’s colours. 

CEN TEPEE, or CENTIPES.”~ An infe&: de 
called from it’s great number of feet ; and, for the 
fame reafon, alfo termed millepedes by fome, though 
improperly, becaufe that appellation is always be- 
{towed by naturalifts on hog-lice. It is very com- 
mon in many parts of the world, efpecially between 
the tropics; and in the Weit Indies there are feve- 
ral fpecies, the bite of one of which frequently 
proves mortal. 

This creature is fomewhat longer than a human 
finger, and as thick as a goofe-quill, but more flat, 
and of the colour of rufty iron. It has a round 
head, with two fmall but very fharp teeth; and 
the whole body is divided into ten or twelve joints, 
and as many tranfverfe black lines, at the bottom 
of each of which there are two pretty long feet. 
There are two {mall horns on the head, and the 
tail is forked. It is found principally among rot- 
ten wood. When touched, it is iure to bite; the 
wound inflicted produces the fame effeéts as the 


_ fting of the fcorpion; and the like remedies are ap- 


plied in order to a cure. 
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CEeNnTEPEE OF THE East Inprzs. This f{pecies 
is about five or fix inches long, of the thicknefs of 
a finger, and of a ruddy colour. It confifts of 
many joints and bones; and has two claws or pin- 
cers, with which it wounds as dangeroufly as the 
fcorpion, and excites the moft excruciating pain. 
It lurks in holes, and among old furniture; and is 
feldom feen abroad except when molefted. 

CENTEPEE OF THE Cape or Goop Hope. This 
creature is about three inches long, and half as 
thick as afinger. It is covered with hair, and ap- 
pears to have no eyes; buf there are two feelers on 
the head, which ferve to direct it’s motions. It is 
highly venomous, it’s bite being equally as dange- 
rous as that of the fcorpion. An European mari- 
ner was bit by one of thefe infects in fuch a terrible 
manner that his life was fuppofed to be in danger ; 


‘but, by the application of roafted onions to the part 


affected, he foon recovered. 

CEenTEPEE, Arrican. ‘This fpecies is four 
inches and a half long, and as thick as a fwan’s 
quill. The colour of the whole body is of a fhin- 
ing brownifh black; and to each divifion or inci- 
fure belongs a fpot of a yellowifh colour, fixty of 
which are arranged on each fide. It is afferted by 
fome authors, that though this infect be fevered 
into two parts, both will continue in a ftate of ani- 
mation. When irritated, it bites fo very fiercely, 
as to wound the hand even through a thick glove. 
It has a forked mouth; and two feelers, for the pur- 
pofe of warning it of approaching danger, as well 
as affifting itin procuring it’s neceffary aliment. 

CENTEPEE, AMERICAN. ‘This infect has a 
flame-coloured line running down it’s back; and 
it’s fides refemble brafs. It has a vaft number of 
feet, as fmall as hairs; an exceedingly fmall head; 
and, from it’s moving with equal facility either 
backwards or forwards, it has been fuppofed to have 
two heads. 

A variety of this kind, brought from Cape Au- 
gulta, was fomewhat larger than the former; and 
had feventy livid divifions or incifures, and twice 
as many feet. 

CrentTepez, Common. This fpecies is found in 
Great Britain. It is about an inch long; it’s body 
js flat, thin, and of a browntfh colour; and it’s legs 
are fhort and yellowith. 

CENTEPEE WITH THirty Leics. This animal 
is not more than half an inch long, nor thicker than 
a wheat-ftraw. It is flat, and of a red colour; and 
it’s laft pair of legs, which are very long, give it 
the appearance of having a forked tail. 

Linnzus mentions only three forts of Centepees ; 


- that with feventy feet on each fide, that with twen- 


ty, and that with fifteen. 

CENTRINE. A name given by fome natura- 
lifts to the porcus pifcis. It is properly of the ga- 
Jeus kind, but much thicker and fhorter than any 
of that genus; and, from the head to the tail, is 
fomewhat of a triangular figure; it’s broad and flat 
belly forming one fide of a triangle; and it’s two 
fides, which unite at the back, the other two. 
This animal derives the name porcus pifcis either 
from the fhape of it’s back, which, rifing into a 
ridge, refembles that of a hog; or from it’s being 
fond of wallowing in mud, after the manner of 
fwine. 

CENTRINES. A {pecies of infeéts hatched 
in wild fig-trees. 

CENTRISCUS. A genus of the order of nan- 
tes in the clafs of amphibia; the characters of which 
are, that the head is protra¢ted into a very narrow 
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beak; that the aperture is recurved; that the ab- 
domen is carinated; and that the belly-fins are 
united. 

CENTRONIA. A name by which modern 
naturalifts have diftineuifhed the echini marini. 
Dr. Hill makes them a diftiné& feries of animals, 
living under the defence of fhelly coverings, each 
formed of one piece; and furnithed with a vaft num- 
ber of fpines, all moveable at the creatures pleafure. 

The fpecies of Centronia, though very nume- 
rous, may all be comprehended under the follow- 
ing general divifions: the roundifh or fubglobofe 


‘kind, called by Klein cidaris; the cordated kind, 


called by that author fpattangi and fpatagoides ; 
and the flat kind, called by him placente. 

The above celebrated naturalift, who has fhewn 
a confiderable fhare of ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment, has divided thefe animals into a number of 
other genera; but they may be all ranked under 
one or other of the aforefaid divifions. Befides 
the known recent fpecies, many are found in a fof- 
file {tate of a very fingular figure. 

CEOAN. A bird common in the Spanifh Weft 
Indies, and defcribed by Nieremberg, who calls it 
avis nivea. It is fomewhat larger than the Eu- 
ropean thrufh; and is very remarkable for the faci- 
lity with which it learns to imitate the human 
voice. 

CEPHALUS. An Ariftotelian name, appli- 
cable to the mugil or mullet; called by other au- 
thors capito. 

Cephalus is alfo a name given by fome natura- 
lifts to the fargus, called alfo gardo, and gardon ; 
a fifh fearcely diftinguifhable from the roach. 

CEPHUS. The ancient name of a fpecies of 
monkey known among moderns by that of mona. 
It is diftineuifhed by it’s colour, which is varie- 
gated with black and red; and it’s tail is of an afh- 
colour, with two white fpots on each fide at irs 
infertion, It is a native of the northern parts of 
Africa. : 

The term Cephus is alfo applied to a bird. de- 
{cribed by Aldrovandus as refembling the gull in it’s 
bill, feet, and legs; but, in other refpects, approach- 
ing nearer to the duck kind. It is about thirteen 
inches and a half long from the tip of the bill to 
the extremity of the tail; and is covered with fuch 
an abundance of feathers, that it appears larger than 
it really is. The bill is of a moderate fize, of a 
flefh-colour, ruddy on the fides, and black at the 
extremity. The irides are whitifh; and the head, 
as well as the under-parts, are covered with white, 
brown, and yellow fpots. The wings are blackith, 
with fome yellow feathers at their tips; the greater 
tail-feathers are alfo blackifh; the legs and thighs 
are of a green hue; but the feet and membranes 
between the toes are brown. 

CEPOLA. A genus of the thoracici, in the 
clafs of fifhes; the characters of which are, that 
the head is roundifh and comprefféd} that the 
mouth is flat; that the teeth are crooked; that the 
branchioftegious membra ifts of fix fmall 
bones; that the body is 1 and naked; and 
that the abdomen is {carcely as‘long as the head. 

CEPULA. A name given by Gefner, and 
fome other naturalifts, to the common tenia. The 
term is derived from the Italian cepole, the vulgar 
name of the fifh in the markets of Rome. It is a 
fpecies of the cepola. 

CEPUS. Anappellation given by fome natu- 
ralifts to thofe fmaller kinds of monkies which have 
a mixture of green in their other colours. 

~CERAMBYX., 
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CERAMBYX. The ‘claffical name fokta Find .| 


“of beetle. 


~“CERASTES. A fpecies of ferpent called in | 
England the horned fnake, having two protube- _ 


‘rances on it’s forehead like fhells, but of a more 
folid texture: thefe horns are frequently not 
larger than barley-corns. The teeth are like thofe 
of the viper, and placed in the fame order. This 
‘animal, which partakes of the nature of vivipa- 
rous fei ents, is remarkable for it’s almoft total 
abftinence from water. It is foundin Lybia; and 
alfo in Arabia, particularly near the town of Suez. 

Ceraftes is alfo a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a ftag arrived at it’s full growth, or at 
the end of it’s fourth year. 

CERCOPITHECUS. A fpecies . of long- 
tailed monkies. Aldrovandus, Marcegrave, and 
other authors, have given the figure and _ hiftory 
of many of the Cercopitheci; and the former men- 
tions fome as large as maftiff-dogs, having tails five 
cubits long. In Brazil there is a yellowifh fpe- 
cies, which fimells of mufk.. 

Thefe monkies, when in danger of falling from 
trees, fave themfelves not only by their, feet, but 
alfo by their tails, which they wrap round the 
boughs. The nation of the Zyga ates, in Africa, 
eftecm their fleth proper for food. 
~ CEREBRUM JOVIS. A name given aby the 
ancient poet Ennius to a peculiar fith of the labrus 
ind, called fcarus by the generality of authors. 
It is diftinowithe ed by, Artedi from the other fpecies 
of the fame genus by the name of the labrus, the 
{carus of naturalifts. 
~ CERIGO. An appellation given by many au- 
thors to that finzular American animal called the 
opoffim. The Americans, in fome parts of -the 
continent, call this. creature carigueya; and it is 
probable that the name Cerigo is only a corruption 
of that word, though it 1s generally received as a 
proper name, and uled as fuch by Maffei, Barleus, 
and Ni eremberg, 

CERNUA. A fmall frefh-water fifth, called 
by authors the aurata, afpredo, and perca minor; 
and, in Englifh, theruffe. It is nearly of the fhape 
and figure of the commen perch; but, when ar- 
rived at it’s full growth, feldom exceeds fix inches : 
it differs alfo from that fifh in being deftitute of 
thofe black tranfverfe lines with which the back 
and fides of the common perch are variegated. 
It is caught in many of our rivers, particularly in 
the Yare, at Norwich. 

CERRUS. An appellation given by Pliny, 
and other ancient writers, to the fith called by the 
generality of naturalifts fmaris, and meena candida. 
Itis of the fparus kind, according to the Artedian 
fyftem; and diftinguifhed from the other fifhes of 
that genus by it’s having a black fpot in the mid- 
dle of each fide, and in the pectoral fins and tail 
being red. 


CERV US VOLANS. The claffical name for 
the ftag-fly, or ftag-horned beetle; a very large 
fpecies of {charab ‘ith loping horns, fome- 


what like thofe of ag.  Itis of a blackith co- 
lour; but the horns have “fometimes a purphith caft, 
and in fome few they have been found of the co- 
lour of red coral. This infe&t, when at it’s full 
erowth, is an inch and a half long. 

The ftag-beetle is commonly feen in Effex, and 
a few other counties of England. But, befides this 
fpecies, there 1s another produced from a hexa- 
pode worm, of a deeper black than the former, 
the horns of which fend forth only one branch. 
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CERYX. A name by satel Pliny, vad other 
ancient writers, have denominated the three genera 
of fhell-fith fince diftinguifhed under the names of 
buccinum, purpura, and murex. 

CESTREUS. A fifth of the mullet kind, but 
whofe head.is much fmaller and narrower; and the 
fides are variegated with fhorter longitudinal lines. 
It is caught in moft places; but it’s flefh is efteem- 
ed greatly inferior to that of the mullet. 

CETACEOUS FISHES. A term generally 
denoting all fuch large fea-fifhes and beafts as re- 
femble the whale. However, in a proper fenfe, 
the word Cetaceous denotes only thofe large fifh 
which are viviparous, or bring forth their young 
alive; thathave no gills, but refpire through lungs 
like quadrupeds ; which have but one pair of fins; 
and that fuckle their young. 

Thefe animals fcarcely differ from quadrupeds, 
except in the circumftance of their having no feet. 
They have no air-bladders; but are enabled, by 
means of the air reczived into their lungs in refpi- 
ration, to render their bodies equiponderant to 
water. 

In the ordinary acceptation of the term, Ceta- 
ceous is applied to all fith of the larger kinds, called 
by the Latins belluze marinze, or fea-beafts. In 
this refpect, Cetaceous Fifhes are divided into 
ereater, including the whale kind properly fo called ; 
and Jeffer, to which belong the porpoife, fhark, 
dog-fith, and many others; but thefe laft are more 
properly termed cartilasinous fithes. 

CETUS. See WuHate. 

CHZERUS. A name given by Strabo, and 
fome other ancient authors, to the fith called pop 
cus by the moderns. See Goat-Fisu. 

CH/ETIA. A fpecies of infects of the apte- 
ria kind, without any vifible hmbs. The Cheetia 
refembles a hair, or rather a piece of fine thread; 
it’s furface is fmooth; and it’s body rounded, and 
very flender. In England it is called the hair- 
worm. 

CHZETODON. ‘A genus of the acanthopte- 
rygious or thoracic fifhes; 5 the charaéters of which 
are the following: the branchioftegious membrane 
on each fide contains five or fix fmall bones; the 
body is comprefied, thin, and fhort; the back has 
but one fin, which reaches it’s whole length; the 
tail is large, and, exclufive of it, there are fix other 
fins; the mouth is fmall; and the lips may be open- 
ed and extended, though, naturally, they cover a 
part of the teeth; the teeth in the jaws are oblong, 
contiguous to each other, and flexile; the {cales are 
rough; and the eyes are not covered with the fkin 
of the head. 

CHAFFER. A fort of beetle. 

CHAFFINCH. A fpecies of the fringilla, a 
well-known bird, which begins it’s fong early i in 
the {fpring; but, towards the clofe of fummer, af- 
fumes a chirping note. It may be properly termed. 
a native of Great Britain, as both fexes continue in 
this country during the whole year: but, what is 
very remarkable, the females migrate in flocks 
from Sweden to Holland in the month of Septem- 
ber; and inthe fpring return to their mates. 

This bird builds it’s neft almott of the fame ma- 
terials as the goldfinch, except that the infide has 
the addition of fome large feathers, and lays four 

or five eggs, of a dull white colour, tinged with 
deep purple. The feathers on the forehead are 
black; the bill is of a pale blue, with a black tip; 
the crown of the head, as well as the hind-part and 
fides of the neck, are of a blueish grey; the fpace 
above 
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above the eyes, the cheeks, the throat, and the 
fore- -part of the neck, are red; the fides and belly are 
white, tinged with red; the upper part of the back 
is of a deep tawny colour; and the lower part, to- 
gether with the rump, are green. The coverts on 
the ridge of the wing are black and grey; the baf- 
tard-wing and the frit oreater_coverts are black; 
and the reft are tipped with white. The quill- 
feathers are black; their exterior fides are edged 
with pale yellow; a4 ise inner and outer eis are 
white on the lower part. The tail is black, except 
the exterior feather, w ne is marked obliquely with 
a white line from top to bottom; and the legs are 
dufky. 

The colours of the female are very dull, and fhe is 
entirely deftitute of the beautiful red which is found 
on the breaft ef the male. The head, and the up- 

per part of the body, are of a dirty green; the bel- 
i and breaft are of a dirty white; a me wings and 
tail are marked like thofe of the ma 

As Chaffinches are naturally very hardy, they 
may be taken from their nefts when about ten days 
old, and brought up with facility; and, during the 
mon ths a June and De: the young. fight may be 
ae ” Some bird-fanciers cr uelly Rotts thefe 
inoffenfive animals of their fight, by thrufting 
red-hot wires into their eyes; but this barbarous 
practice, whatever purpofe it may anfwer, is furely 
diferaceful to humanity. 

CHALCHUS. A Grecian name for the fith 
ufually called the doree. It feems to have obtained 
both names from it’s colour; the one from the word 
Chalchos, Brafs ; andthe other from Doreé, Gilded. 

CHALCIDICA. A {fpecies of ferpent fo called 
from the refemblance of it’s colour to the chalce- 
cony. It’s bite ts fucceeded by a peilucid tumour, 

with a fining blacknefs at the margin. According 
to Paulus FE gineta, it Cures it’s own venom, dr ank 
in wine. It is fometimes called feps. 

CHALCIS. Aname given by fome authors to 
the pilchard; and called by others celerinus and 
apua membras. 

CHALCOMUIA. A fpecies of fly whofe wings 
have the effulgence of polifhed brafs. It is an in- 
fe& of the carnivorous kind, and feeds on other 

fies, beetles, and even dead ferpents: whence it has 
been alfo called by fome ophioborus and, by others, 
hefycius. 

CHAMA. Agenus of large bivalve fhells ; the 
characters of which are ches + they are commonly 
fmooth, though in fome places a little rugofe; and, 
ina few fpecies, there are numerous fpines. The 
valves of the fhell are equal, elate, and convex; and 
the mouth gapes, as in the oyfter. 

The inclofed animals have all of them a hot 
pungenttafte, and inflame the mouth to a very great 
degree. From this circurnftance the French have 
given them the name of flames and flammets; and, 
in fome provinces of their country, they are erg 
lavienons and pelourdes. 

The ancients engraved a diverfity of figures on 
the various fpecies of this fhell; and, conformably 
to their fancy, they could give the diftingt parts of 
the impr inted figure the colours of the feveral coats 
of the fhell by the depth of the incifion: thus they 
could inypart - human flefh it’s natural white; and 
to the drefS a blue or yellow tinge, according to 
the nature of the fpecies of Chara on which the 
work was performed. Several of thefe antique 
works are ftil! extant; and probably this was the firft 
invention of that fort of engraved gem called camea. 
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CHAMELEIA. An appellation given by fome 


- naturalifts to a peculiar fpecies of chama; but ge- 


nerally applicable to fuch of them as have fmooth 
furfaces, of which there are a great number. 

CHAMOIS. Ananimalof the geat kind, known 
among naturalifts by the name of rupicapra. It 
has flender, black, upright horns, hooked at their 
extremities, a and behind each there is a large orifice 
in the fkin, fuppofed by fome for the purpofe of re- 
{piration; but there is not the fmalleft foundation 
for this opinion, as it is well known that there is no 
perforation through the fkulJ, nor are there any duéts 
difcoverable from thefe Ounces. The forehead is 
brown; the cheeks, chin, and throat, are white; the 
belly is yellowifh; and the reft of the body is of a 
deep. brown-colour. The hair is long; the tail is 
fhort; and the hoofs are much divided like thofe of 
the reft of the goat kind. 

This animal inhabits the Alps of Dauphiné, 
Switzerland, and Italy; the Pyrenean mountains; 
the mountains of Caucafus and Taurus; and the 
countries of Greece and Crete. It gener rally feeds 
before the fun rifes, and after it fets; ‘and during the 
winter conceals ‘del in the clefts Sverlitahee tno rder 
to avoid the. falls of the Avelenches. At that fea-~ 
fon it fubfifts either on the tender twigs of trees, or 
on the roots of plants or herbs, for which it digs 
under the fnow. Thefe creatures are equally timid 
and vigilant: each herd has it’s leader, which ftands 
as centinel on fome eminence while the reft are 
collecting their food; and, on the firft difcovery of 
an enemy, it alarms the whole troop by a kind of 
hifs, who inftantly feek prote¢tion in flight. 

‘Thefe anumals.have very piercing eyes, and their 
fenfes of hearing and {melling are exceedingly quick 
and. ftrong. They are alfo exceflively fwift and 
active; and the purfuit of them is a very laborious 
employment, as they can only be overcome by fur- 
prize. They are hunted principally for their fkins; 
and their flefh is by no means defpicable food. In 
their ftomachs there is often found a hairy ball, 
covered witha hard cruft of an oblong form. "They 
live to a great age; and bring forth two, and fome- 
times three, at atime. 

CH’ANCERONS. The French name of a 
fmall caterpillar which deftroys an immenfe quan- 
tity of corn in their granaries. The butterfly which 
produces this noxious infect has white wings mark- 
ed with black fpots. The caterpillar, when firft 
hatched, is one of the fmalleft with which naturalifts 
are acquainted. It{pins a vaft number of fine threads 
as foon as emancipated from the egg, by which 
it attaches itfelf to wnatever objects are mott conti- 
guous. Towards the end of fummer, thefe cater- 

pillars quit the corn, and mount up the walls of 
the granaries, in order to fearch for proper retreats; 
which when they have found, they enter, cover their 
whole bodies with webs of filk of their own fpin- 
ning, and in due time affume their aurelia form. In 
this ftate they remain the whole winter, feemingly 
without either life or motion; but, in the months of 
April and May, the butt are hatched from 
them; and the males and fe then coupling to- 
gether, the latter immediately lay their eggs, and 
thus give rife to a new progeny, which, during the 
fainter feafon, confume the corn ages the Foon 
of caterpillars. The female protrudes a kind of 
tube from her tail, by means of which fhe forces 
her way into the grain, and lodges her egg, which 
in the {pace of fifteen or fixteen days is hatched into 
a caterpillar; and no fooner does it affume this 
form, than it begins to devour the corn with the 
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‘utmoft avidity, and foon marks it’s fituation by the 
quantity of hufks which it ftrews all around it. 

‘CHANE. An Ariftotelian appellation for the 
fith called by other authors hiatula, chauna, and 
chaunus. It is a genuine fpecies of the labrus; and 
is diftinguifhed by Artedi under the name of the 
fork-tailed labrus with the lower jaw longer than 
the upper, and with black tranfverfe lateral lines. 

CHANNA. A Mediterranean fifh very like the 
fea-perches, among which it is frequently expofed 
to fale in the Italian markets. 

It is faid that, among all fith of this kind which 
have been examined by naturalifts ever fince Ari- 
ftotle’s time, none but females have been found. 
Whether this affertion be true or falfe, it is perhaps 

very difficult to determine; and, fhould it be prov- 
ed in the affirmative, the only conclufion which 
could be drawn from it is this, that the Channa 
is no diftinét fpecies, but only the female of fome 
other fifh. 
- CHANNADELLA. A name given by Bel- 
lonius, and fome other authors, to a fpecies of the 
labrus, called alfo fachettus, and hepatus pifcis. 

CHAR. This fifh inhabits the lakes of the 
north, as well as thofe of the moft mountainous 
parts of Europe. It fhews a ftrong predilection ‘for 
clear and pure waters; and is feldom known to 
wander into running ftreams, except their bottoms 

_ are fimilar to thofe of it’s native lakes. It is found 
in great abundance in the cold bodies of water on the 
fummits of the Lapland Alps; and is almoft the only 
fifth which is met with in any plenty in thofe inho- 
fpitable regions. There are but few lakes in Great 
Britain which produce this curious fifh; and, 
even where the breed is preferved, it never becomes 
numerous. It is found in Winander Mere,in Wett- 
morland; in Llyn Quellyn, near the foot of Snow- 
don, in Wales; and in Loch Inch, and other neigh- 
bouring lakes, in Scotland; but whether it is found 
in Ireland or not, we are not competent to deter- 
mine. Mention has been made by naturalifts of 
the cafe Char, the red Char, the filver or gilt Char, 
and the gelt Char; but, on a clofe examination of 
each variety, it has been impoffible to difcover any 
fpecific difference fufficient to conftitute fo many 
diftingé fpecies. 

The body of the Char is longer and more flen- 
der than that of the trout; the back is of an olive 
colour, fpeckled with whitifh fpots; the belly is 
generally red, efpecially in the females; the fcales 
are very fmall; and the lateral lines are ftraight. 
The mouth is wide; the jaws are nearly equal; the 
lower parts of the fins are of a vermilion dye; and 
the gills are quadruple. The Char is furnifhed 
with teeth both in the jaws and on the tongue, and 
in the upper-jaw it has a double row. This fith 
ts very fcarce, and it’s flefh is foft and tender; on 
both which accounts it is in high eftimation. 

Cuar, Get, orn Barren Cuar. This fpecies 
differs principally from the former‘in not having 
fpawned the prec feafon. It is more flender 
than the red Char ; back is of a gloffy hue; the 
fides are filvery, mixed with blue; the belly is fpot- 
ted with pale red; the fides of the belly are of 
a pale red; and the middle iswhite. This variety 
is found only in thofe lakes which are inhabited by 
the red Char. 

CHARADRIUS. The name by which Gef- 
ner and Aldrovandus have called the cedicnemus, 
a bird known in England by the title of the ftone 
curlew. ‘Fhe term Charadrius is alfo applicable, in 
the Linnzan fyftem of zoology, to a diftin& genus 
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of birds of the order of stall: the diftinguifhing 
characters of which are; that the feet have each three 
toes, that the point of the bill is cylindrical and 
obtufe, and that the noftrils are linear. There ate 
twelve {pecies of this genus. 

CHARAX. An appellation given by feveral 
Greek writers to the fith called caraffius by the 
moderns. It is properly a fpecies of cyprinus, and 
ufually diftinguifhed by the name of the cyprinus 
with twenty rays in the back fin and the lateral 
line ftraight. 

CHARMA. A fea-fifh which asrees in many 
particulars of it’s conformation with the fea-wolf. 
The lower jaw is longer than the upper, and gives 
the mouth the appearance of being always open. 
The teeth are fharp; the eyes are fmall; and the 
back is of a blackifh red. The lines which run 
from the head to the tail are reddifh; and the tail 
is {prinkled with red fpots, as well as the fin behind 
the vent, which runs to the tail. __ 

CHAT-PARD. An animal of the leopard 
kind; which, when diffeéted by the French acade- 
micians, difclofed to view a defect in the fpermatic 
veffels, and other parts abfolutely neceffary to ge- 
neration; nor did this imperfection appear to be ei- 
ther the effeét of caftration or of accident. See 
ParpDus. __ 

CHATTERER. <A genus of birds of which 
only two fpecies have as yet been deferibed by 
naturalifts. ) 

CHATTERER OF BouEemta. This bird fometimes 
vifits England; and about the month of February 
it is annually feen in Scotland, in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, feeding on the berries of the mountain- 
afh; and alfo as far fouth as Northumberland, 
where it fubfifts on the berries of the white-thorn. 
But the native country of the Chatterers is Bohe- 
mia, from whence they wander over Europe; and 
were formerly regarded by the fuperftitious of fome 
countries as the certain prefages of a peftilence. 
Thefe birds are gregarious; they feed on grapes 
in thofe places where vines are cultivated; their 
flefh is efteemed as highly delicious; and they aré 
eafily tamed. 

The length of the Bohemian Chatterer is about 
eight inches; the bill is fhort, thick, and black; 
the bafe is covered with black briftles; and from 
thence a black bar paffes to the hind-part of the 
head over each eye. The head is adorned with a 
fharp-pointed creft, which reclines backwards ; the 
irides are of a bright ruby colour; the cheeks are 
tawny ; and the throat, which is black, has a {mall 
briftly tuft in the middle. The head, creft, and 
back, are afh-coloured mixed with red; the breaft 
and belly are a pale chefnut dafhed with a vinous 
caft; the vent-feathers are a bricht bay; the lower 
part of the tail is black, the end being of a rich yel- 
low; and the feet are alfo black. The leffer co- 
verts of the wings are brown, and the greater aré 
black tipped with white. The quill-feathers are 
black, the three firft being tipped with white; and 
the fix fueceeding ones have half an inch of their 
exterior margin edged with a vivid yellow, and their 
interior with white. The horny appendages pro- 
ceeding from the tips of feven of the fecondary fea- 
thers, which have the colour and elofs of the fineft 
red fealing-wax, diftinguifh this bird from alt 
others; and the mark of diftinction between thé 
male and the female is, that the latter wants the 
yellow margins to the wings. 

CraTTERER OF CAROLINA. 


This bird is 


_ {carcely feven inches long from the tip of the: bill 
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_ to the extremity of-the tail. The bill is fhort, a 
little arched on the top of the upper mandible, and 
of a blackifh colour; and round it’s bafe there are 
{mall black feathers which form a bar reaching be- 
yond the eyes. This bar is bordered with white 
both above and below the eyes; and on the top of 
the head there are feveral long feathers compofing 
a creft, which the bird is capable of ere€ting or de- 
preffing at pleafure. The head and neck are of a 
reddifh-brown colour; the breaft is whitifh; the 
belly and thighs are of a pale yellow; the covert- 
feathers beneath the tail are of a light colour; and 
the back is of a dark brown. ‘The rump, as well 
as the covert-feathers on the upper-fide of the tail, 
are of a light afh-colour; the wings on the upper- 
fide are cinereous ; but the greater quiil-feathers are 
of a darker hue than the reft, though the margins 
of the exterior webs are of a light afh-colour. The 
inner webs of the three interior quills on each wing 
next the back are white to the tips; and feven or 
eight of the middle quills of each wing have fmall 
oblong unctuous fubftances depending from them, 
not unlike red fealing-wax both in colour and con- 
fiftence. ‘The tail is ofa dark afh-colour, the tips 
of the feathers being of a fine golden yellow; and 
the legs, feet, and claws, are black, and of the ufual 
conformation. 

The hens of this fpecies are lefs vivid in their co- 
lours than the cocks, and are deftitute of the red 
appendages at the tips of their wing-feathers. 

CHAYQUARONA.. The Portuguefe name 
for a fith of the turdus kind, caught on the Brazi- 
lian fhores; more frequently called by it’s native 
appellation, piraumbu. 

CHEGOE. An American infect, called chique 
by the French, and negas by the Spaniards. It is 
very fmall, of a black colour, and generally found 
among afhes and other filth. It penetratesthrough 
the ftockings with facility, and generally lodges it- 
felf under the toe-nail, and the more prominent 
parts of the fkin. At firft it produces a pain fome- 
what fimilar to the bite of a flea, and afterwards 
eats the flefh fo gently as only to occafion a flight 
itching ; but by degrees this creature grows bigger, 
till at length it becomes of the fize of a large pea, 
when it produces nits which lodge round the parent 
infect; and, if proper care be not taken, they in- 
creafe fo prodigioufly, that a putrefaction of the 
furrounding flefh enfues, which produces malig- 
nant ulcers, and fometimes gangrenes. 

Thefe infects not only infeft the human f{pecies, 
but alfo monkies, cats, and dogs. The moft ef- 
fectual way to prevent their attacks, is to wear 
thick ftockings; and to bathe the feet often, par- 
ticularly in fea-water. 

CHELIDON. An appellation given by many 
of the ancient Greeks to a kind of flying-fith, called 
by fome authors milvus and hirundo; and, by others, 
accipiter, or the hawk-fifh. It is properly a fpe- 
cies of the trigla; and is diftinguifhed by Artedi 
under the name of the trigla with the head a little 
aculeated, and a fingular member near the pectoral 
fins. This method of reducing fifh to their true 
genera, and diftinguifhing them by their proper fpe- 
cific names, feems to be the moft effectual way of 
acquiring a perfect knowledge of them. The ar- 
bitrary names of milvus and hirundo convey fo im- 
perfect an idea of the particular fifh, that they 
might be as well applied to one {pecies as anocher; 
and accordingly we find two or three different forts 
of the trigla denoted by the inconclufive name of 
milvus. 


‘CHELIDONIUS. . The name: of a certain 
fly, which fome authors call the fwallow-fly on ac- 
count of it’s velocity in flight. It is generally of 
a brown colour, with black prominent fhoulders, a 
black head, and fhort black antennz. The wings 
are filvery, and edged with black. It often con- 
tinues fur a confiderable time on the leaves of 
plants; but, being very quick-fighted, it avoids 
every hoftile approach; and, from the length of 
it’s flights, is not eafily caught. 

CHELON. A fifh of the mullet kind, which 
{trongly refembles the common mullet in it’s general 
fhape, but it’s eyes are more prominent, and it’s 
head is fmaller. It has alfo two fide-lines running 
from the head to the tail, very evenly ranged, and 
placed at equal diftances; and it’s lips are remarka- 
bly thick and prominent. 

CHERMES. A genus of four-winged infeéts; 
the characters of which are, that the roftrum or’ 
beak 1s fituated under the breaft; that the abdo- 
men is mucronated or’pointed at the hinder extre- 
mity; and that the legs are formed for leaping. 

Thefe infects, which are in Englith called bugs, 
derive their particular diftinétions from the plants 
or trees on which they feed. Linnzeus enumerates 
eight forts; namely, that of the elm, the maple, the 
beech, the elder, the fir, the willow, the afh, and 
the nettle. Befides thefe, he mentions another fpe- 
cies, which is fuppofed to breed in the head of the 
ceraftes, or horned ferpent. 

CHERSYDRUS. An amphibious ferpent,. 
fo called from it’s living at firft in watery places, 
whence it receives the name of hydrus; after which. 
it fhifts it’s habitation, and remains on dry ground, 
and from thence it derives it’s compound appella- 
tion of Cherfydrus. 

CHEVALIER. A bird called by fome Eng- 
lith naturalifts the horfeman, of which there are 
feveral {pecies. It is about the fize of a pigeon, 
and extremely well feathered. The bill is long, 
reddifh near the point,-and black near the bafe; 
and the head and legs are wholly black. The 
neck, back, and breaft, are white; but the remain - 
der of the upper-part is black. The wings are 
blackifh, and have a white tranfverfe line on each 
fide. It is called the Chevalier, or horfeman, be- 
cautfe it ftands high on it’s legs; and fome fanciful 
authors have fuppofed that this circumftance gives 
it the appearance of being mounted on horfeback. 
It frequents lakes, meadows, and the margins of 
rivers, and wades into the water as high as the 
thighs. It’s flefh is very delicate, and well fla- 
voured. In fome countries this bird is called crex, 
on account of it’s voice, which feems to exprefs 
that fyllable; but it is never feen in England. 

CHEVALIER, RED, or Bettontus. . The feet of 
this fpecies are of a yellowifh-red colour; the bill 
is fhort; the head and neck are of a dark afh-co- 
lour; and over the eyes there is a white line. The 
feathers under the wings are cinereous; and on each 
fide of the temples there ar black {pots. 

CHEVALIER, RED-LEGGE his bird is fome- 
times feen in this country, but not very frequently. 
It derives it’s name from the colour of it’s legs, 
which are of a bright red. The top of the head 
and the neck are of a fine light brown; the bill is 
flender, near two inches long, of a reddifh colour 
at the bafe, and black at the extremity. The co- 
vert-feathers in the middle of the wings are black, 
but within two inches of the end of the tail they 
are brown, edged with white. This fpecies mea- 
fures near eighteen inches from the point of the bill 
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to the end of the claws; and the breadth, when the | 


wings are extended, is two feet. 

CHEVIN. A name ufed in fome parts of Eng- 
land for the capito, or chub. 

CHEVROTIN. A beautiful animal, fome- 
times called the Guinea-deer, the leaft of all cloven- 
footed quadrupeds, and perhaps the moft elegant. 
It’s legs, at their {malleft parts, are not much thicker 
than the fhank of a tobacco-pipe. Itis about feven 
inches high, and about twelve from the point of 
the nofe to the infertion of the tail; and of a 
moft delicate fhape, being compleatly formed like 
a {tag in miniature, except that it’s horns, when 
it has any, are more of the garelle or antelope kind, 
being hollow and annulated after the fame man- 
ner. It has two canine teeth in the upper-jaw; 
in which refpect it differs from all other animals of 
the goat and deer kind, and thus makes a diftiné 
genus of itfelf. The colour ofthis fingular ani- 
mal is no lefs pleafing than it’s conformation; the 
hair, which is fhort and gloffy, being in fome of a 
beautiful yellow, except on the neck and belly, where 
it is white. 

Thefe animals are natives of India, Guinea, and 
the warm climates between the tropics. They are 
amazingly {wift; neverthelefs, the negroes often 
overtake them, and knock them down with their 
fticks. They are eafily tamed, and foon become 
very familiar and agreeable; but fuch is the deli- 
cacy of their conftitutions, that they cannot exift 
except in the hotteft climates. The males of 
the Guinea fort are furnifhed with horns; but the 
females are deftitute of them, as well as all the va- 
rieties to be found either in Java orCeylon, where 
they chiefly abound. 

CHICKEN. The young of the gallinaceous 
order of birds, and efpecially of the common hen. 

CHICUATLI. The Indian name of a bird 
defcribed by Nieremberg, and by him called noc- 
tua canora. -It’s beak is long, black, and flender; 
and it’s head is marked with undulated ftreaks of 
yellow near the eyes. The breaft and belly are 
whitith; it has fome black feathers intermixed with 
white on the throat; and the back is variegated with 
black, yellow, and grey. 

It principally frequents mountains, where it 
runs on the ground, unlefs alarmed by fome ap- 
proaching danger. It is eafily bred, and almoft 
every kind of food agrees with it. In the hotter 
climates this bird is very plentiful; and it’s flefh is 
generally fat and nutritive. 

CHIEPA. A name given by fome authors to 
the fifh more generally called alaufa, and known 
in England by the appellation of the fhad, or the 
mother of herrings. 

CHIMPANZEE.: An Angolan animal of the 
ape kind, a variety of the ourang-outang, or great 
ape, very nearly approaching to the human figure, 
but of a fierce and malicious difpofition. About 
forty years fince, one of thefe creatures was imported 
into England by theggaptain of a fhip in the Gui- 
neatrade. It was aan female fex, and about two 
feet four inches high; it naturally walked ereét, was 
hairy on fome parts of it’s body and limbs, and 
very ftrong and mufcular. It was fatisfied with the 
coarfeft food; but fhewed a peculiar fondnefs for 
tea, which it drank out of a cup and faucer in the 
ufual manner. It flept like the human fpecies; and 
uttered fome inarticulate founds, in imitation of the 
human voice. ° 

* The male of this fpecies is very bold, and will 
venture to attack an armed man. It is faid that 
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they often feize on the negro women in the woods, 
and force them into their horrid embraces. The 
creature which was exhibited in England was only 
twenty months old, and very tame. The parent 
held it in her arms in it’s native country, and did 
not refien it till fhe was killed with a fpear by one 
of the natives, when fhe was found to meafure five 
feet in height. A, male of this kind has been de- 
{cribed by Dr. Tyfon. See Apz, Great. 

CHINCH. A genus of infects defcribed by 
Dr. Hill as furnifhed with four feathery wings. 
The antlers are compofed of a few oval joints, the 
extreme one running out into a point; the tail is 
fplit, and fetous; and the feathers, which are placed 
as wings, confift of jointed ribs, thin flat plates 
being regularly placed over them. Thefe animals 
are fo extremely fmall, that they have in a great 
meafure efcaped obfervation. Few of thofe natu- 
ralifts who have ftudied thefe minute infects, have 
been able to trace many of them; and, from fuch 
as have, very little of their nature is to be learned, 
as the lucernal microfcope is abfolutely neceffary 
to affift the naturalift’s refearches, and this inven- 
tion is but of modern date. Thofe creatures in 
the infect world to which the Chinches approach 
the neareft, are the feather-wing moths; but from 
thefe they differ abundantly in the ftructure of their 
antlers, the fhape of their bodies, their motions, 
and the peculiar formation of their tails. The fub- 
ftance which compofes the wings of the Chinches, 
though in appearance they very much refemble the 
plumes of birds, are in reality very different; for 
they have nothing feathery in them, but are folely 
compofed of hollow jointed ribs, not unlike fome 
of the corallines; and the feeming hairs, or plumes, 
which cover them, are flat, thin, conic fcales. 

Cuincw, Srraw-Cotourrep. Each wing of 
this {pecies is compofed of one diftiné, undivided 
feather; the head is of alemon-colour; the eyes are 
of a delicate blue; the antlers are of a very pale 
brown, but ruddy at the bafe ofeach joint; and the 
feelers are pale, and fmall. The trunk is of a light 
ftraw-colour; the fcutcheon is fomewhat greenifh; 
the body is of a pale ftraw-colour, and the lines 
which interfect it are whitifh. The legs are a pale 
brown, but of a deeper caft at the joints; the wings 
are whitifh, with a fhade of brown; and the tail is 
amber-coloured. 

Dr. Hill, to whom we are indebted for the de- 
{cription of the Straw-Coloured Chinch, informs us, 
that this creature fell under his cognizance in the 
following very fingular manner. A gentleman very 
fubject to the head-ache, (which complaint his phy- 
fician attributed to his ftudious difpofition) fneez- 


ing one day with great violence as he was writing, 


obferved fome atoms prefently afterwards on a fheet 
of white paper which lay before him; and, as they 
plainly moved, he folded them up, and brought 
them to the doctor; who having laid a few of thefe 
animalcules before the lucernal microfcope, found 
them to be Straw-Coloured Chinches, ufually inha- 
biting the flowers of the plant mignonette, which, 
on enquiry, he found the gentleman kept in his 
chamber. 

Cuincn, Tawny. The characters of the ge- 
nus are in no fpecies more diftin€tly feen than in 
this. Each wing is compofed of two feathers, 
rifing from a fimple bafe; the head is of a dull yel- 
lowifh brown; the eyes are large, and of a fiery 
red; the antlers are firm, a little hairy, very fharp 
at the points, and of a pale-brown colour. The 
feelers are fhort: and dufky; the trunk is brown, 

covered 
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covered with pale hairs, and variegated with adead 
yellow; the body is of a tawny brown, divided by 
dufky rings, and covered with fhort, firm, whitith 
hairs, which the animal can ereét at pleafure; the 
legs are of a dufky brown, ftrong-jointed, and fur- 
nifhed with forked, hard, horny toes, having fome 
ftiff hairs on them. The wings are of a pale dufky 
yellow, their ribs being beautifully jointed, and 
evidently hollow; and the fcales, which conftitute 
what are called the hairs, or feathery fubftances, 
are very numerous, narrow, and fharp, both at 
their edges and points. 

This little animal lives in the hollows of the 
flowers of plants, like the ftraw-coloured Chinch; 
and feems calculated to do at leaft as much 
mifchief, being equally as minute, more covered 
with hairs or fhort briftles, and to all appearance, 
both from it’s ftru€ture and motions, able to drive 
them into the tender membranes of the brain with 
more force. It leads an erratic life, wandering 
from flower to flower; however, it fhews a predilec- 
tion for thofe which are fweeteft. The damafk rofe, 
the ftock July-flower, and the wall-flower, are often 
covered with thefe infects; nor do they difdain the 
jupine and the pea. 

How far head-aches may be attributed to thefe 
little creatures, is a fubjeét which has as yet been 
but imperfectly inveftigated. Certain, however, 
it is, that many feel this complaint after fmelling 
nofegays; and fome have died of the effects pro- 
duced from large quantities of violets and other 
flowers lodged in their chambers. Phyficians, in- 
deed, have afcribed the deaths of many of their fub- 
jects to the powerful odours of thefe plants; but it 
is much more probable that they originated from 
thefe infects. 

CHINESE FISH. This fith is of a round 
figure, and about a fpan long; has a head like an 
eel, fmall eyes, and a long tail; and is green on 
the back, and white on the belly. It is a frefh-water 
fifh; and is efteemed falubrious when caught in 
running ftreams, but ctherwife when taken in ponds 
and ftagnant waters. 

CHITON. A genus of multivalve fhells, the 
inhabitant of which is the doris. The fhell is 
plated, and confifts of many parts, lying tranfverfely 
on each other. The fpecies are numerous; but the 
following are found.on the Britifh coats. 

Cuiton, Harry. This {pecies has feven valves; 
and is thick-fet with fhort hairs. The fhell is 
five-eighths of an inch long. 

Curton, MarcinaTeD. This animal is found 
on the coafts of Yorkfhire. The fhell is compofed 
of eight valves; and the margin is ferrated and 
reflected. 

Cuiton, SMootH. ‘This fpecies is found on 
feveral parts of the Caledonian fhores. The fhell 
confifts of eight valves, entirely fmooth; with a 
Jongitudinal mark along the back, which is a lit- 
tle elevated. It’s fize 1s equal to that of a wood- 
loufe. 

CHIUREA. An appellation given by Cardan, 
Oviedo, and fome other authors, to the opoffum. 

CHLOREUS. A name given by fome naturalifts 
to the common yellow-hammer, or emberiza lutea. 

The term Chloreus is alfo ufed by many of 
the earlier writers to exprefs the galbula, a very 
elegant and beautiful bird of the thrufh kind, al- 
moft entirely of a yellow colour. 

CHLORIS. A bird commonly called in Eng- 
land the green-finch, a well known warbler, of the 
fize of a fparrow, and remarkable for it’s green co- 
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~ jour, as well as for the largenefs of it’s beaks 


which refpect it approaches to the coccothrauttes. 
It builds in hedges, and feeds on the feeds of ve- 
getables. 

CHOEROGRYLLUS. See Hepcz-Hoe. 

CHOIROS. An Ariftotelian appellation for 
the cernua, or acerina, of the Latins; in Eng- 
lifh, the ruffee. This fith has received a variety of 
names; but it is properly a fpecies of perch; and 
is diftinguifhed by Artedi from the others of that 
genus under the title of the perch with only one 
fin on the back and a cavernous head. 

CHONDROPTERYGII: A Linnzan term 
for one of the great claffes or families of fithes ; 
the characters of which are, that the rays of the 
bones are not finny, but cartilaginous; that the bones 
of the body are alfo cartilaginous; and that themouth 
in the generality of the {pecies, is placed in the lower 
part of the body. Thename is derived from Chon- 
dros, a Cartilage; and Pterugion, Fin, or Wing. 

CHOUGH, CORNISH. This bird, which 
appears to be of the magpie kind, is about feven- 
teen inches long, and thirty-three broad, when 
the wings are extended. It weighs about twelve 
or thirteen ounces; and is almoft as large as the 
crow, and nearly of the fame fhape. The bill, 
lees, and feet, are red; but the feathers all over the 
body are black. It is remarkable for the uncom- 
mon foftnefs of it’s modulations when it applies 
for food to thofe who ufually carefs it; and equally 
remarkable for it’s frightful fhriek when any 
ftrange object approaches it. It is ufually kept 
about houfes in Cornwall; where it becomes tame 
like the raven or magpie, and is equally mif- 
chievous, delighting in purloining money, or any 
{fplendid bauble which comes in it’s way. In it’s 
wild {tate, it is very apprehenfive of danger; and 
accordingly builds it’s neft in the moft inacceffible 
cliffs, and in the middle of the fteepeft rocks. 
When tamed, it is very amufing, docile, regular, and 
conftant to the habits it acquires. It goes early to 
rooft; and, during tempeftuous weather, generally 
takes fhelter in fome unfrequented place; but, in 
a mild and ferene feafon, it fits either on the ridges 
of houfes, or ftruts about on the ground in a very 
ftately manner. - 

Aldrovandus thinks that this bird is peculiar to 
the Alps; but it is alfo found in Crete, Ireland, 
and Wales, as well as in the county of Cornwall. 

CHOUX. A name given by fome naturalifts 
to a fpecies of fhell-fith of the cordiform or bu- 
cardium kind. Fabius Columna has defcribed it 
in a very elegant manner; and Lifter has exhibited 
a double reprefentation of it. See Hrart-Suatts. 

CHREMPS. ‘The Grecian name of the fith 
called chromis by naturalifts. It is a fpecies of the 
fparus; and is diftinguifhed by Artedi under the 
name of the {parus with the fecond ray of the belly- 
fins very long. 

CHRISTOPHORUS PISCIS. A name fome- 
times given to the faber; or, as it is generally called, 
the gilded fith. 

CHROMIS. A fmall fifth caught in the Medi- 
terranean, feldom exceeding three inches in length, 
of a moderate thicknefs, and of a dufky brown co-. 
lour. Artedi, who accurately examined this ani- 
mal, does not allow it a diftinét generical name, 
but makes it only a fpecies of his genus of fpari, 
ftiling it the fparus with the fecond ray of each 
belly-fin carried to an extreme length. 

Chromis is alfo aname ufed by Bellonius to ex- 
prefs a large fifh caught in the Mediterranean, 

more 


“‘ore ufually defcribed under the appellation of the 
umbra. 

CHRYSALIS. A term in the hiftory of in- 
“fects of fimilar import with Aurelia, for which it is 
“indifcriminately ufed. 

The word Chryfalis, from Chrufos, Gold, feems 

to imply a peculiar yellow, or golden colour, ufu- 
ally found in the nymphze of fome fpecies of in- 


feéts; but this is merely accidental, as it is not 


perceptible in all nymphze. | Some, however, con- 
fine the extent of the appellation Chryfalis to the 
“‘nymphee of butterflies and, moths. ; 

CHRYSOMELA. A genus of infeéts fre- 
quently confounded with beetles, the antenne of 
which are formed like bracelets, or necklaces of 

‘beads, and are thickeft towards their extremities. 
The body is of an oval figure; and the thorax is ob- 
long and rounded. ‘This genus contains a variety 
of fpecies. 

Curysomea, BLure-Green. This is one of the 
largeft fpecies of the kind, though far from being 
a con{picuous infeét. The head is fmall, the legs 
are flender, and the belly is fmooth. The back ts 
roundifh, or convex; and the colour is an admix- 
ture of blue and green, with a very fine tincture of 
gold-colour diffufed over the whole. The mar- 
gins of the cafes of the wings are fomewhat promi- 
nent, and marked with a few hollow fmall {pots en- 
tirely furrounding them; and the feelers, legs, and 
belly, are green. It is commonly found in mea- 
dows during the months of May and June. 

Curysometa, Rep-Breastep. The cafes of 
the wings of this infect are reddifh; and the head is 
fmall and black, as well as the body, legs, and the 
flower part of the breaft and feelers. It is feen on 
forme fpecies of willow-trees in June and July. 

CuRYSOMELA, BLue-GREEN, with a red breaft 
and thighs. The head and cafes of the wings of 
this fmall animal are of a beaut ful fhining ¢reen, 
with a tinge of blue; there are a few hollow {pots 
on the head; the breaft is fmall, convex, and of a 

~reddifh colour, with a caft of blue-green; and the 
upper parts of the lees are reddifh, and the under 
black. It is common in moft parts of this king- 
dom. 

Curysometa, Brack. ‘This pretty large in- 
fect is entirely black. The breaft and cafes of the 
wings are marked with fmall hollow points placed 
very near each other; the wings are flexible, foft, 
and blunt; and the feelers confift of twelve joints. 
It refides in quarries, and has a flow, creeping mo- 
tion. 

” CHRYSOMELA, SMooTH Biack. The bafes of 
the feclers of this infect are yellowifh; the joints of 
the wings are neither hollow nor {triated; but the 
black colour with which this animal is covered ex- 
hibits a blueifh caft. 

CurysoMeca, PurpiisH Buack. This infeét 
is found on the birch-tree, on the leaves of which 
‘it feeds. The colour is a blackifh blue inclining 
to purple, or rather to violet; the belly, feet, and 
feelers, are black; thg head and breaft are marked 
with minute hollow, irregular points; the cafes of 
the wings are ftreaked; and the eyes are fo fmall as 
to be hardly perceptible. 

CurysomELa, Purpiisy Brack, fprinkled with 
hollow points. This {pecies nearly refembles the 
former, except that it is larger, and that the cafes of 
the wings are marked with hollow points irregu- 
larly difperfed, but not ftreaked. It is found, dur- 
ing the vernal feafon, on alder-trees. 

CHRYSOMELa, PuRPLISH Buack, with the breaft 


yellow. ‘This infect frequents the willow, and is 
entirely of the fame colour, fhape, and fize, of the 
former, except that the breaft is yellow on the fides, 
round in the middle, and of a violet-colour, but 
fomewhat blacker on the centre. The head and 
lower belly are black; and in the middle of the red 
on the breaft there appears a black point. 

CuHRYSOMELA, SHINING GREEN. ‘The breaftof 
this infect is fmooth; and the cafes of the wings 
are marked with hollow points, which touch each 
other. Towards the vent, this anima! becomes of 
an obtufe figure; and it feems to expand the cafes of 
it’s wings with difficulty. The feet and feelers 
are black; and the breaft is very flightly marked 
with points. It is found on willows. 

CHRYSOMELA, SHINING GREEN, with the breaft 
hollow before. In this {pecies the breaft is only 
hollowed at the top; and in other refpects it refem= 
bles the preceding. 

CurysoMELa, Suininc Green, with a flat 
breaft. This fpecies differs from the former in 
being fomewhat lefs, and of a rounder figure. 

CurysomerLa, Pate Green. This infeé&t is 
found on willow-trees; and is diftinguifhed from 
the other varieties by the palenefs of it’s colour, and 
the nine rows of points placed lenethwife on each 
cafe of the wings. The eyes are black; and the 


‘bottoms of the feet are white. 


CurysoMELa, Rep, with a cylindraceous breatt., 
The flower-de-luce affords fhelter to this variety. 
It is of the middle fize; the breaft, the cafes of the 
wings, and the top of the head, are red; but the 
feelers, eyes, knees, beliy, breaft-plate, and the un- 
der-part of the head, are black. The breaft-plate, 
which is confiderably narrower than the cafes of the 
wings, is hollow on each fide; and the cafes of the 
wings themfelves are marked with hollow points of 
a mederate fize. 

CurysomeLa, Copper-Cotourep. This ani- 
mal is commonly found on willows, is of a middle 
fize, and appears like red copper highly polifhed. 

CuHRYSOMELA, BLackisu Buus, with red cafes 
to the wings. This infect is found on the poplar- 
tree in the beginning of {pring. It is a pretty large 
animal; it’s red wings are marked with fmall points ; 
and the extremity of each cafe of the wings has a 
black fpot. The breaft is fmooth, and of a green- 
ifh-black colour; and the corfelet, belly, and feet, 
are of the fame colour; but the feelers are black. 
The cafes of the wings of this kind are not com- 
pofed of plates, or leaves, but feem to be made up 
of eleven joints, the laft of which is the largeft. 

CurysoMELa, Rep, Cytinpricat-Breastep, 
with red cafes to the wings. This fpecies is found 
on the branches of the afparagus, on the ftalks of 
which it fubfitts. It is a fmall infect; the head is 
of a blackifh blue colour; the feelers are black ; and 
the breaft, which is narrow and cylindrical, is marked 
behind with two black points. The cafes of the 
wings are oblong, yellow, and very pale on their 
external edges; and on each of them there is a blue 
{pot refembling a crofs. 

CurysoMELA, GREEN-BREASTED, with red cafes 
to the wings marked with a blue crofs. The co- 
Jour of the head and breaft of this infect is a cop- 
per green; the feelers and feet are black; and the 
tints over the whole body are elegant and at- 
tractive. 

CuRrySOMELA, Optonc Brack, with red cafes 
to the wings marked with four black fpots. This 
is a pretty large fpecies, and of a roundifh fhape. 
There are two large {pots on each cafe of the wings, 
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the farft of which is oval, and the laft more cir- 
cular. The féelers are almoft dentated; and the 
_breaft is fhort. 

Curysomeva, Rep, with the cafes of the wings 
marked with five black fpots. This infect is found 
on the willow-tree, and is one of the largeft of the 
kind. The head is black; the breaft is red, except 
in the middle, where it is black; on each of the 

cafes of the wings, which are red, there are five 
large black fpots of an unequal fize; and the belly 
and lower parts of the feet are black. 

CHRYSOMELA, Lone Dusky, with an incurva- 
ture ftampedon the cafes of the wings. The breaft 
of this infect is grey, flightly covered with white 
hair; and the cafes of the wings are of a greyifh 
brown, with a white mark on each of the figure of 
the Roman S. 

CHRYSOMELA, WITH Dusky Wincs. This 
fpecies is no larger than a flea; the body is black ; 
the breaft is brown; and the wings are livid on their 
back parts. 

Curysometa, Livip. This variety is likewife 
fmall; the eyes are black and fhining; and the co- 
lour is a pale livid. 

CHRYSOMELA, REDDISH ON: THE SUPERIOR 
Part. Onthe breaft of this fpecies there are two 
black fpots, and feveral on the cafes of the wings; 
the head is black; and the fize 1s moderate. This 
creature frequents poplar-trees. 

Curysometa, Brackish Brass-Cotovurep. 
The edges of the cafes of the wings of this infect, 
as well as the breaft, are yellow; but the middle of 
the breaft and head are ofa blackifh copper-colour; 
the lower part is entirely black; the feet are of the 
fame colour ; and the body is of an oblong figure. 

CurysoMELa, Brass-CoLourep, with two yel- 
Jow lines on the cafes of the wings. The body of 
this infect is oblong; and there isa yellow line on the 
lateral edge of the breaft, in the centre of each cafe 
of the wings, and on their external edges. Thelegs, 
and the internal part of the thighs, are yellow; and 
the feelers are knotted. 

CHRYSOMELA, BLacK-BREASTED, with red cafes 
to the wings marked with a black fpot. This fpe- 
cies is of the middle fize; the body is of a narrow 
oblong figure; the feelers, head, breaft, and belly, 
are black; the wings are white; the feelers are re- 
markably fmall; and the cafes of the wings are of 
a bright red, furnifhed with eight ftreaks, compofed 
of hollow points whofe bafes are black. 

CHRYSOMELA, BiuersH GREEN, with a red 
breaft and thighs. ‘This infect makes it’s neft in 
the galls of the willow-tree. The head and cafes 
of the wings are of a fhining blueifh green, marked 
with hollow points; the breaft, which is fmall, 
and marked with a reddifh green, or rather a chef- 
nut-colour, is thick and convex; and the feelers and 
bottoms of the feet are black. 

CHRYSOMELA, YELLOW LESTACEOUS, with fhort 
wings. This animal lives on flowers, and is fcarcely 
bigger than a loufe. The body is fmooth and ob- 
long; the feelers are full of knots; and the cafes of 
the wings are furrowed, and fhorter than the two 
joints of the belly. 

CHRYSOMELA, OBLONG TESTACEOUS, with ac- 
cumulated cafes to the wings. This very minute 
infeét is of a chefnut-colour, has filiform feelers, 
and the cafes of the wings appear as if painted. 

Curysome.a, Dusky, with a blackifh head. 
This fpecies fubfifts on the leaves of the willow- 
tree, and is fomewhat lefs than a fea. The body 
is oblong; the feet are fomewhat paler-than the 
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body, which is of a deep chefnut-eolour; and the 
head is black. 

CHRYSOMELA, WITH Dusky Caszs To THE 
Wines, and a yellow margin. The head of this 
animal is brown ; the breaft and feet are yellow ; the 
cafes of the wings are almoft black; the feelers are 
alternately black and yellow; the wings are brown, 
with black veins; and the belly is yellow, and 
marked with abroad black line. 

CurysoMeEL_a, Trsraczeous. ‘This infe& js 
found, in the beginning of fpring, among rotten 
wood, and is placed by authors among the largeft 
kinds. The body is of an oval figure, and a chef- 
nut colour; the eyes are black; the feet and feelers 
are red; the under-parts of the feet are white; and 
the cafes of the wings are marked with hollow 
points. 

CHRYSOMYTHRES. A name given by 
fome naturalifts to the goldfinch. 

CHRYSOPHRYS. An appellation given by 
the ancient Greek and Latin authers to a fifh called 
aurata by the moderns. _ It isa fpecies of f{parus. 

CHRYSOPIS. A fpecies of fly fo called from 
the beautiful gold-colour of it’s eyes... The body 
is green, and longifh; the wings are of a filvery co- 
Jour, extremely thin and tranfparent, with green 
ribs or nerves; and the antennze are very flender 
and blackifh. It flies very flowly, generally fettles 
on elder-trees, and it’s fmell is pretty ftrong. 

CHUB. ‘This fifh, which is very coarfe, and 
full of bones, frequents the deep holes of rivers; 
and, during the fummer feafon, commonly lies on 
the furface of the water beneath the fhade of fome 
tree or bufh. It is verv timid, darting to the bot- 
tom on the fmalleft alarm ; but it foon recovers it- 
felf, and refumes it’s fituation. It feeds on worms, 
caterpillars, grafhoppers, beetles, and other cole- 
opterous infects which happen to fall into the water ; 
and, in cafes of neceffity, it even has recourfe to 
cray-fifh. 

The Chub derives it’s name from it’s head, 
not only in the Englifh, but alfo in many other 
languages. It does not grow to any confiderable 
fize, feldom exceeding the weight of five pounds, 
though Salvianus mentions fome which were eight 
or nine. The body is oblong, rather round, and 
nearly equal for a confiderable part of it’s length. 
The fcales are large; the irides are filvery; the 
cheeks are of the fame colour; the head and back 
are of a deep dufky green; the fides are filvery, 
though in fummer they affume a yellow colour; 
the belly is white; the pectoral fins are of a pale 
yellow; the ventral and anal fins are red; and the 
tail is flightly forked, and ofa brownifh tinge, but. 
fhaded with blue at the extremity. 

The beft manner of fifhing for the Chub is to 
prepare a very ftrong rod of a fufficient length, 
with a grafhopper affixed to the hook; and to re- 
tire as far as poffible from the verge of the ftream, 
that the fifh may not be apprehenfive of any dan- 
ger; for, if the angler be concealed, the Chub fel- 
dom fails to take the bait: neverthelefs, care muft 
be taken to play it fufficientlyileft, from the pow- 
erful exertions of the fifh, the tackle fhould give 
way. In March and April, the Chub may be 
caught with large red worms; in June and July, 
with flies, fnails, and cherries; but in Auguft and 
September, with pounded cheefe mixed with a lit- 
tle faffron and butter. Some anglers make a pafte 
of cheefe and Venice turpentine as a bait for the 
Chub in winter, at which feafon this fith is fup- 
pofed to be in it’s higheft perfection, the bones be- 
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ing lefs troublefome, and the Aefh more firm and i 


bettter flavoured. The angler, however, in order 
to obtain fuccefs, muft in cold weather keep his 
bait at the bottom, and in hot near the furface of 
the water. . 

CHUCHIA. An appellation given by Car- 
dan, Oviedo, and fome other authors, to the opof- 
fum. 

CHURR-WORM. The name given by fome 
naturalifts to the gryllotalpa. 

CICADA. A genus of infects of the order of 
hemiptera, peculiar to Italy and fome other warm 
climates. It has large wings; and makes a noife 
like that of a cricket, from which circumftance it 
is by fome called the balm-cricket. 

This infect, when powdered and mixed with 
pepper, is recommended by fome of the medical 
faculty as a fpecific for colics; and, when reduced 
to afhes, is adminiftered in nephritic cafes. 

CICADA AQUATICA, or the WATER 
GRASHOPPER. A name very injudicioufly 
applied by Rondeletius and others to an animal 
frequently found in ftagnant waters. It is of a 
greyifh colour, with fix legs, and the appearance 
of rudiments of wings; and is remarkable for a 
fort of mafk before it’s face, which it lifts up at 
pleafure. It is a poor, defencelefs creature, the 
prey of almoft all other water infects, and even of 
thofe which are greatly inferior to itfelf in fize. It 
feems to have no relation to the grafhopper, but 
is the hexapode or worm-ftate of one of the libellz 
or dragon-flies. The hind-legs, which are confi- 
derably longer than the others, are ufed as oars, 
in the act of fwimming, in the manner of thofe 
of the notonecta. 

CicaDa, GREEN-WINGED. ‘This infect has 
a yellow head,-and is as large as a fly, but very 
narrow in proportion to it’s length. The ex- 
ternal wings are of a fine deep green colour, and 
the internal ones of a blucifh grey; the covering 
of the breaft being alfo green, but paler than the 
wings. The head is yellow, marked with two large 
fpots on the hinder part, and feveral {mall ones at 
the fides; and there are fome tranfverfe ftreaks on 
the forehead. The body is of a blueifh grey; and 
the legs are yellow. It is commonly found on 
aquatic plants in autumn. 

Cicapa wits YeLtow Exrernat Wines. 
This {pecies is about the fize ofa common fly; and is 
wholly of a beautiful yellow colour, except when the 
wings are clofed, and then a longitudinal black line 
appears on each fide of the back, fo divided in the 
middle as to exhibit the form of two lines, the one 
running from the breaft, and the other from the 
tail to the middle, where they are obliquely fe- 
parated; the two fuperior parts of thefe lines 
unite near the breaft; and on each fide of the head 
and breaft there is a black fpot. The feelers are 
. fhort; the forehead is a little furrowed tranfverfely ; 
and, when the wings are extended, the body feems 
to be yellow in the middle, and black on each fide. 
This infect frequents pafture-grounds in the month 
of June. 

Crcapa or Nortu America. ‘Thefe animals 
are annually feen in Pennfylvania, though in finall 
numbers; but, after certain intervals of fourteen 
or fifteen years, they appear in fuch prodigious 
numbers, as to obtain the name of locufts. Seve- 
ral forts of infects prey on them with unceafing 
devaftation, fo that their numbers foon decreafe ; 
and their duration being naturally fhort, they 
quickly difappear. 


joints and the other of ten. 
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North America affords two diftin& fpecies cf 
Cicade; the largeft of which was firft defcribed in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions of 1764. 

Linnzus enumerates eight fpecies of Cicadz; 
to which he gives the names of the American la- 
tefnaria, the Chinefe laternaria, the ranatra, the 
flea-locuft, the Cicada with a double-horned breaft, 
the manna-bearing Cicada, the Cicada of the elm- 
tree, and the Cicada of the rofe. 

CICADULA. An appellation given by Ray 
to a {mall fpecies of infect, called by Swammerdam 
locufta pulex, found in May and June on the ftalks 
and leaves of various plants, involved in a fpumous 
white matter commonly called the cuckow-fpit. 
This fpume is not, as generally imagined, exfu- 
dated from the plant, but from the mouth of the 
animal; and, if it be carefully wiped away without 
injuring the infeét, more will immediately be feen 
iffuing from it’s mouth, till it increafes to as large 
a quantity as was removed. 

There are feveral varieties of this animal; and, 
while enveloped in the fpume, they refemble lice, 
fome being white, others yellow, and fome green. 
The hind-legs are fomewhat longer than thofe be- 
fore ; and, at the fhoulders, there is an appearance 
of the rudiments of wings. They often change 
their fkins while immerfed in this froth; and, at 
this period of their exiftence, only creep along; 
but, whenever they quit the plants, they hop and 
fly, being then furnifhed with large wings which 
cover their whole bodies. 

CICERELL.US. A name given by Boccone,. 
and fome other authors, to the ammodytes, or fand- 
eel, the tobianus of Schoneveldt. 

CICINDELA. A genus of beetles, having 
filiform feelers, prominent dentated jaws, and. 
roundifh and fomewhat angular breafts. 

CicinpeLa, Green. The upper furface of the 
body of this very beautiful infect is fplendidly 
variegated with green and gold; the cafes of the 
wings are fmooth and gloffy, of the fame colour 
with the body, and marked with ten white fpots, 
fome of which are roundifh, others are oblong, and 
one is fhaped. like a crefcent. The breaft is nar- 
row, roundifh, and of a deep green; the head is 
fmall, depreffed, and finely tinged with gold; the 
eyes are black and prominent; and the mouth is of 
the fame colour, except that the upper-lip is white. 
The upper-jaw, which is prominent, contains feve- 
ral ftrong teeth; but the lower has only one tooth, 
which is placed at it’s extremity. There are two . 
pair of feelers, one pair confifting only of two 
The legs are very 
long and flender; and at the bafes of the thighs 
there is a kind of hard, oval fubftance. This in- 
fe&t, which is common in pafture-grounds during 
the vernal feafon, both runs and flies very {wiftly. 

CicinDELA WITH BiugrsH-GREEN CasEs TO 
THE Wincs. This animal has a yellow belly, 
and it’s body is nearly of an oval fhape. The 
head, breaft, feelers, and legs, are entirely black; 
the belly is of a yellowifh tawny colour; the cafes 
of the wings are of a blue green, variegated with 
hollow fpecks; and the feelers, which are fhort, 
confift of ten joints. This infect frequents woody: 
places. 

CictnpeLta, Brack. ‘This fpecies is entirely 
black, except that the cafes of the wings are marked 
with fix white fpots and a white ftreak ; and the 
thighs and legs are long, flender, and fomewhat 
hairy. It is found in woods. 

CicinDELA, Brack, with A Rep Breast. 

The 
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The cafes of the wings of this infeét are of-a black- | 


ith blue; the feelers are black; the head and feet 
are of the fame colour; the breaft is of a reddith 
brown; and the belly, which is oblong and nar- 
row, is yellow behind. 

CrcinprLa wiTH Biveisn Caszs To THE 
Wines, and a fallow-coloured body. ‘This in- 
fect feems attatched to fhady places, and is nearly 
of the fame fhape with the former. The head, 
breaft, feet,.and feelers, are black; the belly, near 
the feet, is of a fallow hue; the cafes of the wings 
are of a fhining blue, marked with hollow points; 
and the feelers confift of fix joints. 

CicinDELA wiITH A Green Breast. The 
cafes of the wings of this infect are of an iron-grey 
colour in front, and of a blueifh biack behind; the 
feelers are black; and the body and breaft are of a 
fine blueifh green. 

The glow-worm is by fome affirmed to be the 
female of the Cicindela; but with refpeét to this 
affertion naturalifts are much divided. 

CICLA. A name given by Artedi, and other 
Yate writers, to a fpecies of fifh called chichle by 
Ariftotle and Elian, and turdus minor by the ge- 
nerality of the moderns. 

CICONIA. The claffical name for the ftork. 

CIERGE. The French name of a fea-fhell of 
the order of voluta. It is of the colour of com- 
mon yellow wax, without any variegations on the 
furface; but, when the rough coat is taken off, it 
exhibits the zones and colours of the onyx. Among 
the virtuofi, it is generally known by the name of 
the onyx-fhell. 

CIGALE. A French term for the cicada, par- 
ticularly the large {pecies called acheta by the an- 
eients. See Harvest-Fry. 

CIGALON. An appellation given by French 
naturalifts to a fmaller fpecies of the cicada, as 
that of cigale is affixed to the larger. It appears 
that the ancients were unacquainted with two fpe- 
cies of cicade, a great one and a fmaller; the laft 
of which they called tettigonia, and the firft acheta. 
It has been generally imagined that the Cigalon 
of the moderns correfponded with the tettigonia; 
but Reaumur obferves, that there are in reality 
three kinds of them, a large, a middling, and a 
{mall one; that the large was the acheta of the an- 
cients; that the middle one was their tettigonia; 
and that the Cigalon, which is about the fize of 
the hornet, was wholly unknown to them. 

CIGNE. A name given by the French vir- 
tuofi to a fpecies of voluta. When it appears in it’s 
natural coat, it has a rough furface, and is of a yel- 
tow colour, much like that ofcommon wax; whence 
it is called cierge, or the wax-fhell. When the 
external covering is removed, it appears of a very 
beautiful white, and then obtains te name of the 
Ciene, or fwan-fhell. When highly polifhed, fo 
as to difcover the internal ftru¢cture, it appears zoned 
in the manner of the onyx; and is then called the 
onyx. 

CIMEX. A genus of infects, the characters 
of which are thefe: the head is fmall; the back, 
towards the fhoulders, is broad, and covered with 
a cruftaceous fubftance; the fhoulders are of an an- 
gular fhape; the wings are partly cruftaceous and 
partly membranaceous, and fo formed as to exhibit 
the figure of a crofs where they meet at the middle 


of the back; and the probofcis is long, bent under 


ithe belly, and always lies ftraight, and not in a 
fpiral form. ; 
Ray divides the Cimices into two kinds; thofe 
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-of a fhorter, and thofe of a longer ‘and narrower 


fhape. Of the firft he defcribes eight fpecies, and 
of the latter five. 

Cimex, Brassy Brut. This infe& is of the 
fize of the large blue fly, but more flat... The up- 
pet furface of the body is of a beautiful blue colour, 
with a metalline caft; on the breaft there is a 
longitudinal line, which at the lower extremity is 
terminated by one running acrofs; the extremity 
of the fhield is either red or white; and on each 
fide there is'a fpot of the fame colour. The legs 
and feelers are black; and the body, underneath, 
is of a blueifh black. The fpots on the male are 
white, and thofe on the female red. 

Crmgx, Henpane. This infect, defcribed by 
Linnzus, is a very beautiful one. ‘The body is 
very narrow; the head is black, except on the 
middle, where it is of a bright red; the breaft is 
black at it’s forward extremity, but red in every 
other part, except two angular fpots behind. The 
external wings are red, but marked with a black 
fpot in the middle of each; fo that, when clofed, 
two of thefe fpots appear on the back. The thield 
is black, with a red extremity; and the body under 
it is black; but in other parts it is red, except near 
the vent. ‘The wings are brown and ftreaked; the 
feelers and legs are black; and the trunk and fhout 
eonfift of four joints. 

CIMICIFORMIS MUSCA. A name given 
by Ray to a fpecies of beautiful infects, partly of 
the fly, and partly of the cimex kind.. They are 
found under hedges, and in dry places. Of thefe 
creatures the above ingenious naturalift enumerates 
eleven fpecies. 

CINAEDUS. A fifh common in the Archi- 
pelago, near the rocks and fhores; fuppofed to be 
af the fame fpecies with the alpheftes, and of the 
turdus kind, except in having it’s back-fin prickly 
the wholelength. It is entirely of a yellowith hue, 
blended and variegated with-an admixture of pur- 
ple; it’s fcales are rounded and indented; and it’s 
teeth are very ftrong and firm, and difpofed in a 
double row-in each jaw. 

CINCLUS. A fpecies of the tringa; a name 
fometimes given to the bird called in Englith the 
greater reed-{parrow; and, by the generality of au- 
thors, junco. 

Cinclus is alfo the name of a fpecies of fturnus, 
or ftarling. 

CINNAMOLOGUS. An appellation given 
by the ancients to a bird which they imagined built 
it’s neft in the cinnamon-tree, or on rocks and pre- 
cipices with the broken branches of that valued 
tree. The idle traditions refpecting this bird ren- 
der it impoffible to determine it’s real kind; fome 
affirming it to be the phoenix, and others a parti- 
cular {pecies of fowl. 

CIRCERELLUS. A name by which fome 
authors exprefs the anamodytes, or fand-eel. 

CIRCUS. Anappellation given by Bellonius, 
and fome others, to the melvus zruginofus, or 
moor-buzzard. ' 

CIRL. A bird defcribed by Aldrovandus; and 
called: zivolo by the Italians, from the fyllable zi, 
zi, which it frequently repeats. It is of the fize af 
a fparrow; and has a thick bill, with a knob on the 
upper chap. The breaft and belly are yellewith, 
fprinkled with brown fpots; and the whole upper- 
part is of a brownifh brick-colour. The male is 
more yellow about the head and neck than the fe- 
male. The Cuil fits chiefly on the ground, and: 
feeds on the feeds of plants. Lit 
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Cikt, Foorisn. This bird, fo called by Al- 
drovandus, is of the fame magnitude, and nearly of 
the fame figure, with the former. ‘The upper part 
of the head, and the whole back, are of the colour 
of rufty iron; the prime-feathers of the wings and 
tail are blackith, but their edges are ofa ruft-colour; 
and on the wings tlre are a few black fpots. 

CIRRIS. A {mall {pecies of heron; called by 
fome authors the ardea hzematopus, or the red- 
legged heron, from it’s beautiful red legs. 

CITELLUS. A {mall animal of the moufe 
kind, which lives in caves and holes of the earth. 
It’s body, like that of the common weafel, is long 
and thin; it’s tail is very fhort; and it’s colour is a 
pale filvery grey. It refembles the moufe in the 
want of external ears; but it has apertures which 
fupply their places, in the manner of birds. Thefe 
animals live in communities, great numbers of them 
being ufually found together in the fame cave, fur- 
nifhed with a large ftock of nuts, chefnuts, and 
other fruits. Their flefh is well-flavoured; and 
their fkins are much valued incold climates. They 
are natives not only of the frigid regions, but like- 
wife of Bohemia, Auftria, and Hungary. 

CITHARUS. A fifh frequently caught in the 
German and Mediterranean feas. It is flat, and 
of the turbot kind, but entirely covered with large 
{cales. 

CITRIL. An appellation given by naturalifts 
to the citrinella, or verzellino; a bird common in 
Italy, where it is generally caged on account of the 
beauty of it’s plumage and the fweetnefs of it’s 
notes. It’s fhape bears a ftrong refemblance to 
that of the common linnet. The head and back 
are green ; the rump Is a greenifh yellow; and the 
neck, with a {mall part of the head behind, are grey. 

CITULA. The name given by Paulus Jo- 
vius to the fifth called faber by the generality of 
authors, and doree in Englifh. Pliny calls it zeus ; 
and hence Artedi has made zeus the generical name 
which comprehends this, and feveral other fpecies, 
under the fame arrangement. The faber is called 
the zeus with the prickly belly and the tail rounded 
at the extremity ; and this feems to be the true fpe- 
cific name of the Citula. 

CIVET. | This animal, called the Civet-cat by 
various authors, conftitutes a {pecies of the viverra, 
or weafel, in the Linnzan fyftem of zoology ; and, 
by Buffon, is made to confift of two fpecies, one 
of which he calls the Civet, and the other the Zibet. 
The latter differs principally from the former in 
having a longer and more flender body, a {maller 
nofe, longer and broader ears, in’ being deftitute 
of the mane or long hair running down the back, 

‘and in having the tail longer, and more annulated 
with different colours from one end to the other. 
Such are the variations which have induced this 
creat naturalift to fuppofe that thefe animals are of 
different fpecies; but, in conformity to the ufual 
practice of zoologifts, we fhall confider them 
merely as two varieties of the fame animal, and only 
altered in figure by climate, food, or education. 

The Civet ftrongly refembles animals of the 
weafel kind in the length and thinnefs of it’s body, 
the fhortnefs of it’s legs, the odorous matter which 
exfudes from it’s pofterior glands, the foftnefs of 
it’s fur, the number of it’s claws, and their incapa- 
city of being fheathed; while it differs from them 
in being confiderably larger, in having it’s nofe 
lengthened fo as to refemble that of the fox, in it’s 
tail being long and tapering to a point, and in it’s 
ears being ftraight like thofe of the cat, 
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_ The colour of the Civet varies confiderably : 
however, it is commonly afh {potted with black ; 
but; in the female, it is more white, aid the fpots 
much larger. The colour on the belly, and under 
the throat; is black ; and the other parts of the body 
are fometimes black ftreaked with grey: it has fre- 
quently the variegated hues of the tabby-cat; and, 
in fhort, it is impoffible to give a precife idea of 
it’s various external fhades. 

. The opening of the pouch, or bag, which is the 
receptacle of the Civet, differs from that of the reft 
of the weafel kind, in not opening into, but under 
the anus: Befides this aperture, which is pretty 
large, there is another ftill lower down; but for 
what purpofe it is defigned, naturalifts are not 
agreed. ‘The pouch itfelf is about two inches and 
a half broad, and two long; it’s opening makes a 
chink, from the top downwards, about two inches 
and a half long; and it is covered on the edges, 
and internally, with fhort hair. When the two 
fides are drawn afunder, the inward cavity may be 
feen, which is large eiough to céntain a pullet’s 
ego; and round it onevery fide there are fmail 
glands, which open, and furnifh that {trong per- 
fume fo well known and formerly fo much admired. 

Thofe who are employed in rearing thefe ani- 
mals for the fake of their perfume, ufually collect 
it twice or thrice in the week, and fometimes oftener. 
The creature is on fuch occafions confined in a 


_ long box, in which it has not room to turn itfelf 


round: the perfon opens the box behind, drags the 
animal backward by the tail, keeps it in this pofi- 
tion by means of a bar in front, and with a wooden 
{poon fcrapes the Civet from the pouch with the 
ereateft care; after which he quits his hold of the 
tail, and fhuts the box. The perfume, thus pro- 
cured, is put into a veffel, which 1s kept very clofely 
fhut; and, when a fufficient quantity is obtained, 
it is difpofed of to confiderable advantage. 

The Civet, though a native of the warmeft cli- 
mates, thrives very well in temperate, and even in 
cold ones, provided it be carefully defended from 
the injuries of the air; and hence it is bred not only 
in Turky, India, and Africa, but alfo in Holland, 
where the Dutch reap confiderable advantage from 
it’s perfume. The Civet of Amfterdam is reck- 
oned the pureft; it being frequently adulterated in 
other countries with various gummy fubftances, 
which at .once increafe it’s weight and diminifh 
it’s value. The quantity which a fingle animal af- 
fords generally depends on it’s health and nourifh- 
ment. Raw flefh chopped fmail, eggs, rice, birds, 
young fowls, and particularly fifh, are the kinds 
of food moft acceptable to this creature; and thefe 
fhouid be varied, in order to fuit and entice it’s ap- 
petite, and continue it’s health. Though it drinks 
very fparingly, it waters frequently; and, on fuch 
occafions, it is impoffible to diftinguifh the male 
from the female. 

The perfume of the Civet is fo very ftrong, that 
it communicates itfelf to every part of the animal’s 
body : the fur is impregnated. with it; and the flkin 
penetrated to fuch a degree, that it retains the fcent 
a confiderable time after it is {tripped off; and, 
were any perfon to be fhut up with one of thefe 
creatures in a clofe room, fo copioully is the odour 
diffuted, that he would very foon be unable to fup- 
port it. When the animal is irritated, the {cent is 
much more violent than ordinary; and, if it be fo 
tormented as to produce a perfpiration, this is alfo 
a ftrone perfume, and ferves to adulterate or in- 


creafe what is otherwife obtained.. 
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In general, Civet is fold in Holland at about 
fifty fhillings fterling an ounce; though, like all 
other commodities, it’s value alters according to 
the dernand. It fhould be chofen frefh, of a good 
confiftence, a whitifh colour, and a ftrong, difagree- 
able fmell. A very confiderable traffic is ftill car- 
ried on in this perfume from Bufforah, Calicut, and 
other places of India where the Civet is bred; from 
the Levant alfo, from Guinea, and efpecially from 
Brazil in South America; though Buffon is of opi- 
nion that this animal is a native of the old contu- 
nent only, and not to be found in a ftate of nature 
in the new. The beft Civet, however, as already 
obferved, is furnifhed by the Dutch; but the de- 
mand for it feems greatly on the decline. 

Civet is certainly a much more grateful perfume 
than mufk, to which it bears fome refemblance; 
and formerly it was prefcribed for the fame medi- 
cinal purpofes; but, at prefent, it is quite difcon- 
tinued in pharmacy, and even profcribed from the 
toilet by perfons of elegance and tafte. 

The Civet, in it’s natural ftate, is faid to be a 
wild, fierce animal; and, though fometimes tamed, 
it is never perfectly familiar. It is furnifhed with 
ftrong cutting teeth; but it’s claws are feeble and 
inflexible. It is alight, a€tive creature ; and, likethe 
reft of it’s kind, preys on birds, and other fmall 
animals over which it’s ftrength gives it afcend- 
ency. It frequently creeps into farm-yards and 
offices in fearch of poultry; it’s eyes fhine in the 
dark; and it probably enjoys more perfect vifion by 
night than by day. 

When thefe creatures can no longer procure ani- 
mal food, they fubfift on roots and fruits. They 
breed very rapidly in their native climates, where 
the heat feems to facilitate their propagation: but, 
in our temperate latitudes, though they furnifh their 
perfume in great quantities, they feldom multiply ; 
a convincing proof that it has no analogy with their 
appetite for generation. 

CLADIUS. A name given by the ancients to 
the ftag, or deer, when four years old, being then 
fuppofed to be arrived at full maturity. The 
Greeks had diftinét appellations for every year’s 
growth of this animal: in the firft year, they called 
it nebrus; in the fecond, pattalea; in the third, dic- 
rotus; and, inthe fourth, Cladius, or ceraftes. 

CLAKIS. A provincial appellation for the 
barnacle, a fmall fpecies of wild-goofe. 

CLAMS. The North American name of a 
fpecies of fhell, of which the wampum, or Indian 
money, is made. 

CLARIAS. A fifh of the filurus kind, com- 
monly caught in the Nile, and eaten by the poorer 
fort of people, but of an infipid tafte. The tail is 
broad and forked, furnifhed with two horny appen- 
dages of a round figure and a hand’s breadth in 
Fength. 

CLARK-GOOSE. A fpecies of wild-goofe 
found in Zetland. 

CLIO. A genus of fea-worms belonging to 
the order of molufca; the body of which is oblong, 
formed for fwimming, and furnifhed with two op- 
vofite alae of a membranaceous ftructure. 

CLOT-BIRD. A provincial name for the 
eenanthe. 

CLUPEA. A fith of the order of malacopte- 
rygil, or foft-finned kind, in the Artedian fy{tem ; 
and of abdominales in the Linnzan, under which 
are claffed eleven different {pecies. “The branchio- 
fteze membrane on each fide contains eight lines; 
the belly, whichis very acute from the fingular fitu- 
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| ation of the fcales, appears as if ferrated; and the 


back-fin 1s placed fomewhat nearer to the fnout 
than the tail. Artedi enumerates four {pecies of 
this genus; namely, thé common herring, the fprat, 
the fhad, and the anchovy. 

COAITI. A fpecies of monkey, diftinguithed 
from others of that tribe by being deftitute of a 
thumb, and confequenily having ovily four fingers’ 
on each of the two fore-paws. The tail, however, 
fupplies this defect; and with it the creature flings. 
itfelf from tree to tree with furprizing celerity. 
It has five toes on the feet, flat nails, a flender body, 
and a long tail. This animal, which is about 
eighteen inches in length, inhabits the vicinity of 
Carthagena, Brazil, and Peru. | 

Thefe monkies are extremely active, and feem 
to enliven the forefts of America. In order to pafs 
from one tree to another when the branches are 
too far diftant from each other for aleap, they form 
a kind of chain, by hanging down linked to each 
other by their tails, and {winging in that manner 
till the loweft catches hold of a bough of the next 
tree, and draws up the reft. Ulloa informs us, 
that they fometimes pafs rivers in the fame man- 
ner. Thefe animals have been tranf{ported into 
Europe; but fuch is the delicacy of their frame, 
that they are unable to endure a variable climate. 

COAL-FISH. ‘This fifh is common on the 
Britifh coafts, particularly in the north: they fwarn 
round the Orkneys; and their fry is the principal 
fubfiftence of a great number of the poorer fort of 
people. 

The young of this fifth make their firft appear- 
ance on the Yorkfhire coaft, in vait fhoals, about 
the beginning of July, at which time they are nearly 
an inch anda half long. In Auguft, they are from 
three to five inches in length, and are then efteemed 
very delicate food; but, when about a year old, 
they grow fo coarfe as to be very little regarded, 
Fifh of that age are from twelve to fifteen inches 
long; and begin to affume a black colour near their 
gills, and on their backs, which increafes in pro+ 
portion to their age. 

Though thefe fifh are“ but little efteemed wher © 
frefh, they are falted and dried for fale; and fome- 
times fuch quantities of them vifit particular parts,, 
that it is impoffible to dip a pail in the fea without 
catching fome. 

The Coal-fifh, which is of a pretty elegant 
fhape, generally grows to the length of two feet 
and a half, and weighs near thirty pounds. The 
head is fmall; the under-jaw is fomewhat longer 
than the upper; and the irides are filvery, and 
marked on one fide witha black fpot. There are- 
three dorfal fins, the firft confifting of fourteen: 
rays, the fecond of twenty, and the third of twenty- 
two. ‘The pectoral fins confift of eighteen rays,, 
and the ventral of fix; the firft anal fin of twenty- 
two, and the fecond of nineteen. The tail is broad 
and forked. The colour of thefe fifh has been ob- 
ierved by naturalifts to vary; in fome, the back, 
nofe, dorfal fins, and tail, are of a deep black ; the 
eill-covers are filver and black; the ventral and 
anal fins are white; and the belly is of the fame 
colour. Others are of a dufky hue, and fome 


' brown; but in all the lateral line is ftraight and 


white, and the lower-parts of the ventral and anal 


| fins are of the fame colour. 


COAL-MOUSE, or BLACK TIT-MGUSE. 


- The head of this-bird is black, with a white {pot 


on the hinder part; the back is of a greenifh afh- 
colour; the rump is a deep green; and the exterior 
edges 
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edges of the prime wing-feathers are alfo green. 


The weight of this bird is about a quarter of an - 
eunce; it’s length, from the tip of the bill to the © 


extremity of the tail, is five inches ; and the exten- 
fion of it’s wings isfeven. It is diftinguifhed from 
all other tit-mice by it’s inferior fize. 

COATI. 
See Racoon. /. 

COATIMONDI. ABrazilian animal, of which 
there are feveral varieties; though their natural hif- 
tory is fo imperfectly known, that they have gene- 
rally been blended under one general defcription. 

The Coatimondi is remarkable for the extreme 
leneth of it’s fnout, which in fome meafure refem- 
bles that of a hog, but is elongated to a furprizing 
degree. It bears fome affinity to the racoon, ex- 
cept that the neck and body are longer, that the fur 
is fhorter, and that the eyes are {maller. But the 
principal diftinétion between this and all other ani- 
mals, confifts in it’s fnout, which is moveable in 
every divifion, and reverts at the extremity. Like 
the racoon, it refts on it’s hinder legs with great fa- 
cility, and in this pofition carries 1t’s food to it’s 
mouth with both it’s paws. 

This animal has been known frequently to prey 
on it’s own tail, which is rather longer than it’s 
body: but this ftrange appetite is not peculiar to 
the Coatimondi alone; the maucauco, and fome of 
the monkey tribe, do the fame, and feem to feel no 
pain in wounding a part of their body fo remote 
from the centre of circulation. 

The Coatimondi is about three feet long from 
the tip of the nofe to the extremity of the tail; the 
fore-paws are divided into five toes, the nails of 
which are long, black, crooked, and hollow like 
thofe of the beaver; the under-parts of the fore- 
paws are covered with a foft fkin; and at the ends of 
the heels there are feveral callofities, half an inch in 
length, and one-tenth of an inch in breadth, which 
cling together like a marigold when it fhuts up it’s 
flower during the night. The hair 1s fhort and un- 
equal, and of a black colour on the back and fome 
parts of the head, as well as on the paws and fnout; 


but.on the reft of the bedy it contains a mixture | 


of black and red, and under the neck and belly 
has fomewhat of a golden tinge. The tail is fur- 
rounded with annular ftripes of black and red; the 
eyes are {mall ; andthe ears are round, like thofe of a 
rat, and covered with very fhort hair externally, but 
internally with long whitifh hair. In each jaw 
there are fix fore-teeth; the canine. teeth are very 
large, of a greyifh colour, and fomewhat tran{pa- 
rent; the mouth is large, relembling that of a hog; 
and the under-jaw is much fhorter than the up- 
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in atame ftate; but, if left at hberty, will not only 
deftroy poultry, but all other animals over which 
it’s ftrength gives it the fuperiority. It is playful 
with it's keeper, but is neverthelefs obftinately bent 
againft receiving any inftru¢ction ; and neither threats 
nor careffes can induce it to praétife any arts to 
which it is not naturally inclined. When it fleeps, 
it rolls itfelf up in a lump, and in that pofition often 
continues for fourteen or fifteen hours at a time. 
COBITIS. A finall frefh-water fith, commonly 
called in England the loach. It greatly refembles 
the gudgeon both in fhape and colour, but is much 
fmaller, being never more than three inches long. 
It’s body is foft and flippery; it’s tail is flat and 
broad; and it’s {cales are extremely minute. It’s 
colour is brown, fpotted with black; and from it’s 


A Brazilian name for the racoon. | 


This. creature feems to be fportive and amufing © 
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upper-jaw proceed three pair of beards. This fith, 
which is caught in the rivers of many different 
countries, is efteémed very delicate food, efpeci- 
ally when young. 

Artedi enumerates three fpecies of the Cobitis; 
and Linnzeus makes it a genus of abdominales, ins 
cluding five fpecies. 

Coxnitis AcuLgaTa, or OxyryNcuus. This 
fpecies is armed with two prickles on the coverings 
of each of it’s gills, by means of which it moves 
very nimbly among ftones at the bottoms of rivers. 

COBIUS. The Greek appellation for the go- 
bius marinus, or fea-gudgeon, diftinguifhed by 
Artedi under the name of the blackifh variegated 
gobius with fourteen rays on the fecond fin of the 
back. 

COBIUS LEUCOTERUS. A Greek name 
for the fifh called gobius albus by modern writers. 
It feems to be a genuine fpecies of the gobius ; and 
is diftinguifhed by Artedi under the name of the 
gobius with a blue ventral fin, and the rays of the 
anterior back-fin rifing above the membrane; which 
feems to be a fufficient difcrimination from all the 
other {pecies. 

COBRA DE CIPO. An appellation given by 
the Portuguefe to an American ferpent, more ufu- 
ally known by it’s Brazilian name boitjapo. 

COBRA DE CORAL. An American fer- 
pent, calied by the natives ibibiboca. It is about 
two feet long, and beautifully variegated with a fine 
red colour. 

COBRA DE LAS CABECAS. A Portuguefe 
name for an American {pecies of ferpent of the am+ 
phifbcena kind, the bite of which is very fatal. It 
lives under ground, and feeds on ants. 

COBRAS DE CAPELLO. A Portuguefe 
name for a peculiar fpecies of ferpent called by au- 
thors ferpens Indicus coronatus diademate; in Eng~ 
lith, the fpectacle-fnake, fo named from the ftrange 
refemblance of the back of it’s head and neck toa 
pair of fpectacles. It grows fomewhat larger than 
the common viper; the fnout is long; the head is 
flat, or depreffed; and the bite is very fatal. It is 
fuppofed by many that there is a ftone lodged in 
the back-part of the head, which is a fpecific for 
it’s bite; but the ftones generally known under the 
appellation of lapides Cobrae de Capello are all 
artificial compofitions. 

COBRE DE VERD.. A Brazilian ferpent, 
fo called by the Portuguefe; but, by the natives, 
boiobi. 

COCCINELLA. A genus of infects of the 
coleoptera kind; the diftinguifhing characteriftics 
of which are, that the antennz are clavated and 
truncated; and that the thorax, with the exterior 
wings, which are marginated, form an hemifpheri- 
cal figure. There are feveral fpecies of this ge- 
nus, diftinguifhed by the colour and fpots of their 
wings; among which are included all the lady- 
cows, commonly fo called. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES. A bird with a very 
fhort body and large beak; whence it is called, in 
Englifh, the grofs-beak, or hawfinch. It is confi- 
derably larger than the chaffinch; it’s head is very 
large in proportion to it’s body; and it’s large beak, 
which tapers from a very thick bafe to an acute 
point, refembles a funnel. This bird, which is 
common in Germany, lives in the woods and moun- 
tains during the fummer; but in winter it retires 
to the champain country, and fometimes vifits 
England during that feafon. It feeds on the ker- 
nels contained in the {tones of fruits, which it breaks 
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wich great dexterity; and alfo on the feeds of many 
different plants. : i 

COCCOTHRAUSTES ‘CRISTATA. An 
appellation generally given by naturalifts to the 
Virginian nightingale; that bird being truly a 
Coccothrauttes, though it has received the name 
of nightingale on account of.the fweetnefs of it’s 
modulations. : ' 

COCCUS. A very comprehenfive genus of 
the hemiptera clafs of infeéts; the characters of 
which are, that the trunk arifes from the breatt; 
that the body 1s fetofe behind; and that the two 
wings are placed erect, and only to be found in the 
males. 

This genus comprehends all the progal infects 
of Reaumur. 

COCCUS ILEX. This infeét, which is known 
among drugeifts by the name of kermes, is a na- 
tive of the berry-bearing ilex, a fpecies of oak. It 
appears to be a membranaceous bladder of the 
fize of a pea, {mooth and fhining, of a brownifh 
red colour, covered with very fine down or cine- 
reous powder, and {welling with reddith eggs, 
which being fricated, pour out a crimfon fluid. 
It is found in the warmer climates during the 
months of May and June. In March, a fpecies 
of infects, lefs than the feeds of millet, is firft per- 
ceptible, of an oblong oval form, only a little nar- 
rowed towards the tail. “Fhe upper part is convex, 
red, and marked with exceedingly minute golden 
fpecks, and a few tranfverfe wrinkles. . It has fix 
feet and two moveable feelers, almoft of an equal 
length with the body; it has black eyes ; and a dou- 
ble tail, of the fame length with the body. It ad- 
heres to the trunk, branches, and leaves of the tree ; 
and becomes torpid and immoveable, fwelling and 
increafing in magnitude very fenfibly. If viewed 
with a microfcope at this period of it’s exiftence, 
it appears of a crimfon colour, fhining with golden 
fpecks, and lying in afort of whitifh down, which 
forms a kind of neft. The back, which rifes very 
high, is of a round figure; and in the fore-part of 
the body three protuberances are perceived, of 
which that in the middle is thick and roundifh, but 
thofe on the fides are more flender, and incurvated 
near the centre. 

In the month of April the Coccus becomes as 
large as a common pea; it’s membrane or fkin is 
firmer; and the down, which at firft lay in bands 
an the fkin, covers the whole furface like a fort of 
duft; and then the animal appears no longer, but 
only a bladder full of pale and watery blood. 

About the middle of May, the interior part of 
the bladder, under the belly of the animalcule, is 
furnifhed with oval grains, each about half the fize 
of a poppy-feed, and of a pale reddifh colour fpeck- 
led with gold: thefe confift of a thin, white, tranf- 
parent fkin, full of a pale reddifh fuid. On each 

ladder there are about two thoufand of thefe mi- 
nute excrefcences, which in the following fpring 
affix themfelves to the trunks and branches of the 
trees where they afterwards depofit their eggs, and 
thus continue the round of nature. 

When the Coccus has attained it’s proper fize, 
the fkin of the belly is pulled up towards the back, 
leaving a vacant fpace between the belly and the 
ciown, fo astoexhibit the appearance of hog-lice half 
rolled up; and in this form the animal lays it’s 
egos, dies, and is dried up. 

The Coccus, or kermes, is of two fexes, and hi- 
therto the females only have been. defcribed: but 
the males are very different, being a fort of finall 


; 
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flies like onats, with fix feet, of which the four fore 
moft are fhort, and the other two long, divided into 
four joints, and armed with three crooked nails, 
On the head appear two feelers a line and a half 
long, which are flexible, ftreaked, and articulated. 
The tail at the back part of the body is half a line 
long, and forked. The whole body is covered 
with two tranfparent wings; and the animal leaps 
about after the manner ofa flea. 

The harveft of the Cocei is more plentiful or 
otherwife in proportion to the feverity of the win= 
ter, and their colour is alfo brighter and better 
in proportion to their vicinity to the fea. This 
drag, ufed by dyers, is in nmuch lefs repute fince 
the importation of cochineal, which more effe@tu- 
ally anfwers every wifhed-for purpofe. 

COCCUS POLONICUS.. This infect may 
with propriety be called the cochineal of the north- 
ern part of the world; for, as the cochineal loves - 
only hot climates, this creature delights folely in cold 
ones. It is collected for the ufe of dyers; but it is 
greatly inferior to the genuine cochineal; and the | 
crops of it are not only much finaller, but gathered 
withmore difficulty. Being principally found in Po- 
land, it is thence called the Coccus Polonicus, or the 
{carlet grain of Poland. However, it is to be met 
with in many other cold countries; and may very 
poffibly be produced in fore of the more tempe- 
rate ones, where it is not known, being concealed 
by nature from the eyes of coramon obfervers. 

This Polifh Coccus is found affixed to the root 
of a fmall plant, and ufually to one kind of vege- 
table, which from this circumftance has received 
the name of polygonum cocciferum. Authors in- 
form us, that the fame production is alfo found 
united to the roots of the moufe-ear, rupture-wort; 
pimpernel, and pellitory of the wall; and that it is 
feldom difcovered except in very dry fituations. 

Breynius publifhed a very curious account of 
this infect production in 1731; which incontefta- 
bly proves it to be an animal, and affords abund- 
ant reafons for referring it to the progal infe& 
clafs. 

There are feveral other fpecies of European 
Cocci, or kermes, mentioned by naturalifts; but 
their accounts. are fo replete with confufion, con- 
tradiction, and obfcurity, that we are induced to 
think the animal varies only from the particular 
plant on which it is found, and not from any effen- 
tial difference in the fpecies. 

COCCYX. The Greek appellation of the fith 
called cuculus and lyra by the Latinifts. It isa 
fpecies of the trigla, and is diftinguifhed by Ar- 
tedi under the name of the trigla entirely of a red 
colour, with a bifid fnout, and ftriated coverings 
to the gills. > 

COCHINEAL. An animal of the progal 
kind, of very great value on account of it’s ufe in 
dyeing. ‘This production has been varioufly de- 
{cribed by different authors: fome have fuppofed 
it to be a vegetable excrefcence from the tree on 
which itis found; while others have defcribed 
it as a loufe, fome asa bug, and others as a beetle. 
As the Cochineal appears on importation, it is of 
an irregular fhape, convex on one fide, and a little 
concave on the other; but both are marked with 
trantverfe ftreaks or wrinkles. It 1s generally ofa 
{carlet colour internally, and of a blackifh red ex- 
ternally; and fometimes of a white, reddifh, or afh- 
colour, which is accounted the beft; and is the 
produce of Mexico. 

The Cochineal infe& is of an oval form, of es 
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fize of a {mall pea, and furnifhed with fix feet, and 
.a fnout or trunk. It brings forth it’s young alive, 
_and is nourifhed by fucking the juice of the plant 
-en which it refides. it’s body cohfifts of feveral 
annulations ; and, when once fixed on the plant, 
it continues immoveable, being fubjec& to no far- 
-ther change. Some pretend that there are two 
forts of thefe infe¢éts: the one domeftic, which is 


efteemed the beft; and the other wild; which is of. 


a vivid colour. However, they appear to be the 
fame: with this difference only, that the wild infeét 
feeds on uncultivated trees, without any affiftance 
from man; whereas the domeftié one is carefully 
removed to cultivated trees at {tated intervals, where 
it imbibes a purer juice. 

Thofe perfons who tend thefe infects, place them 
on the prickly-pear plant in a certain order, and are 
very affiduous in defending them from other infects ; 

vand if any foreigners happen to mix with them, they 
‘are carefully feparated by means of foxes tails. To- 
wards the clofe of the year, when the rains and cold 
-weather approach, which generally prove fatal to 
their exiftence, the feeders take off the branches or 
eaves that are covered with the Cochineal, which 
‘have not attained their utmoft degree of perfection, 
and keep them under fhelter till the end of winter. 
Thefe leaves, which are very thick and juicy, fup- 
ply the infects with fufficient nourifhment while 
they are houfed. When milder weather returns, 
and thefe animals are about to exclude their young, 
the natives form nefts for them, of a fize and con- 
ftru€tion adapted to their natures and neceffities ; 
‘and place twelve of them in every neft. Thefe 
nefts they affix to the thorns of the prickly-pear 
plant; and, in the fpace of three or four days, the 
infects bring forth their young, which leave the 
nefts in a very fhort time afterwards, and creep on 
the branches of the plant till they find proper places 
to repofe and receive their nourifhment, and tll 
the females are fecundated by the males, which, 
as in the cocci, differ very widely from the females, 
‘being winged infects; whereas the others only 
‘creep, or are at moft ftationary. When they are 
dinpregnated, they produce a new offspring; fo that 
‘the propagator enjoys a triple harveft every year. 

When the native Americans have collected the 
Cochineal, they depofit them in holes in the ground, 
where they deftroy them by means of boiling wa-. 
ter, and afterwards either dry them in the fun, in 
evens, or on hot plates. From thefe various me- 
thods of curing them the different colours obferv- 
able in thofe imported are chiefly produced. Thefe 
inieéts, while alive, feem to be fprinkled over with a 
white powder, which difappears as foon as the boil- 


ing water is poured on them. Thofe which are ' 


dried by preternatural heat are confiderably blacker 
-than the reft; but it fhould be underftood that, 


whatever colours they poffefs, they are all females, | 


the males, as already obferved, being winged in- 
fects, and of no vatue. 

Cochineal is ufed in medicine as well as dyeing, 
-and is faid to poffefs nearly the fame virtues as the 
<coccus orkermes; but is feldom adminiftered alone, 
and is probably uled rather for the fake of it’s co- 
-lour than it’s medical effects. When infufed or 
‘boiled in water, Cochineal yields a crimfon tinc- 
ture, inclining to a purple: fixed alkali renders the 
‘crimfon deeper, but leffens it’s huftre; while vola- 
‘tile alkali heightens the colour, without diminifhing 
‘it’s luftre. The beft method of applying volatile 
alkali to this purpote in dyeing, is to dip the cloth, 


< 


“when dyed with Cochineal, in a folution of falam- 


moniac, and then to throw fome pot-ath into tlié 
folution, by which the volatile alkali of the fal am: 
moniac is difengaged. : 

-Hellot obferves, that if Cochineal, after the ufual 
pulverization, be mixed with one-fourth part of it’s 
weight of pure dry cryftals of tartar, and the mix- 
ture be levigated into an impalpable powder, the 
faving of the Cochineal, both for the crimfon and 
{carlet dye, will be about one part in four, without 
the fmalleft injury to the colour. / 

COCHLEA. A very large family of fea-fhells, 
divided by authors into three diftinét genera, from 
the figure of their mouths, fome of which are cir- 
cular, others femicircular, and fome oval. Thefé 
are expreffed by the generical names Cochlez lu- 
nares, Cochlez femilunares, and Cochlez ore de- 
prefio. 

The characters of the Cochlea ore abfciffo are 
the following: it has an univalve fhell of a broad 
figure, with a conoid bale, and an elevated fummit, 
or fometifmes a plane and deprefled one. It is 
umbilicated, and of a pearly colour within; and 
it’s mouth is of an oval figure, fometimes furnifhed 
with teeth, and at others deftitute of any. The 
conic figure of thefe fhells readily diftinguifhes 
them from all others. 

The apex of feverai fpecies of this genus is ele- 
vated to a confiderable height, and forms various 
{piral turns, which are properly called fabots by the 
French, and trochi by the authors of other nations. 
In others, which bear a greater refemblance to the 
fhape of common fnails, the apex is lefs elevated; 
and, finally, in fome of them, the apex is quite 
depreffed. Thefe diftinétions fufficiently prove, 
that in general the elevation of the apex of fhells 
isno genuine character of a genus; and, among 
the trochi, there is one fingle fpecies which is um- 
bilicated, while all the reft are otherwife. 

From the figures of thefe fhells, it will evidently 
appear, that the name Trochi, according tothe com- 
mon derivation of the word, but imperfeétly ex- 
prefies the feveral kinds, which are of very various 
formations. They are much better reprefented by 
the term Cochlea ore depreffo, which conveys an 
idea of an abfolute diftinétion that takes place in 
all of them, but in no other order of thells what- 
ever. 

COCK. .The name of the males of gallinace- 
ous birds; the diftinguifhing characters of which 
are, that the feet have each four toes; that the front 
of the head is adorned with a comb; and that the 
wattles are double, naked, and flat. 

Of all other birds, the Cock feems to have beer 
firft reclaimed from the foreft, and taken under the 
protection of man, in order to fupply the accidental 
failure of the luxuries or neceffities of life. Hav- 
ing thus been longeft fubjeé& to human cultivation, 
he exhibits an amazing number of varieties, fcarcely 
two birds of this fpecies being found to refemble 
each other exactly in form and plumage. The tail, 
which is fo great an ornament to the generality of 
thefe birds, is entirely wanting in others. The 
toes, in animals of the poultry kind, are ufually 
four ; but in one fpecies of the Cock, which abounds 
in the environs of Dorking in Surry, they amount 
to five. ‘The feathers, which in moft of thofe ani- 
mals we are acquainted with lie fo fmooth and in 
fuch beautiful order, are in a peculiar breed all in- 
verted, and ftand contrary to their natural direc- 
tion; and there is a fpecies imported from Japan, 
which, inftead of feathers, feems to be entirely co- 
vered with hair. ‘The above, with many other di- 
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yerfities, are to be found in this animal; all of which | 


appear to be fo many marks of this early prifoner’s 
long and uninterrupted captivity... 

_ At what period the Cock was firft domefticated 
in Europe, is a queftion not properly afcertained; 
but it 1s generally fuppofed that he was introduced 
into the weftern part of the world from Perfia. 
Ariftophanes calls the Cock the Perfian bird; and 
informs us that this fowl enjoyed that kingdom be- 
fore fome of it’s earlieft monarchs. The Cock 
was fo early known in the moft. favage parts of 
Europe, that, under the Druidical difpenfation, he 
was prohibited to be eaten among the ancient Bri- 
tons. Indeed, the domeftic fowl feems to have 
banifhed the idea of the wild one. Perfia itfelf, 
from which we firft received it, feems no longer to 
know it in it’s natural form; and, if it were not 
fometimes found wild in thé woods of India, as 
well as in thofe of the iflands in the Indian ocean, 
it might perhaps be doubted in what form it firft 
exifted in a ftate of nature. But thofe doubts can 
no longer prevail, when we confider that the Cock 
is actually feen, in his ancient ftate of independence, 
in many iflands of the Indian ocean, as well as in the 
forefts on the coaft of Malabar. In his wild ftate his 
comb and wattles are yellow and purple, and his 
plumage is black and yellow. There is another re+ 
markable peculiarity in thofe of the Indian woods; 
namely, that their bones, when boiled, in Europe, 
are white; but, in India, as black as ebony: but 
whether this tinéture proceeds from their food, (as 
the bones of animals, from their feeding on mad- 
der, are generally tinged with red) or from fome 
other caufe, it # not eafy to determine. | 

When the Cock was firft propagated in Eu- 
rope, it is certain that there were diftinctions which 
now no longer exift. The ancients efteemed thofe 
fowls whofe plumage was reddith as invaluable, 
and confidered the white ones as utterly unfit for 
domeftic purpofes; thefe they regarded as Hable 
to become the prey of rapacious birds; and Arif- 
totle thinks them lefs prolific than the former: in- 
deed, this naturalift’s divifion of thofe birds feems 
to be taken from their culinary ufes; the one fort 
he calls generous and noble, being remarkable for 
fecundity ; and the other fort ignoble and ufelefs, on 
account of their fterility. Thefe diftin@tions, how- 
ever, ate very different from our modern, notions of 
the generofity of this animal; that which we call 
_ the Game-Cock being much lefs fruitful than the 
Dunghill-Cock, whom we regard with contempt 
on account of his comparative pufillanimity. It 
appears that the Athenians, as well as Europeans, 
had their Cock-matches; but it 1s probable that 
’ they did not make ufe of the fame kinds on fuch 
occafions. 

No animal poffeffes more courage than the Cock 
when oppofed to any of his own fpecies; and where- 
ever refinement and polifhed manners have not 
been univerfally introduced, Cock-fighting feems 
to have conftituted-a principal diverfion. In In- 
dia, China, the Philippine Ifles, and over all the 
oriental regions, it conftitutes the paftime and 
amufement even of kings and princes. Fortu- 
nately for national reputation, this barbarous diver- 
fion Is in England rapidly verging to decay; and, 
in a fhort time, it will probably become the fport 
of none but the loweft claffes. 
pinion, thatthe breed of this country is more bold 
and valiant than any to be found elfewhere; but 
the truth is, that the Cocks of China are equal if 
not fuperior in valour to the Englith ones, as well 


It is a prevailing | 


as {tronger and larger. It is fomewhat furprizing 
that thofe men who venture hundreds, and fome- 
times thoufands, on the prowefs of a fingle fowl, 
have not taken every method of improving the 
breed; and particularly that of croffing the ftrain, 
as itis called, by aforeign mixture. But as Cock- 
fighting is a mean, favage, and ignoble amufe- 
ment, we would not wifh to promote it by any in- 
{tructions ; fince he who teaches the art of cruelty, 
can hardly be confidered in any other light than as 
acceffary to the fact. 

The Cock’s extraordinary courage is fuppofed 
to proceed from his being the moft falacious of all 
other birds, as well as the only animal whofe {pirits 
are neither exhaufted nor abated by fenfual grati- 
fication. However, he foon becomes old, his ra- 
dical moifture is confumed, and in three or four 
years he becomes abfolutely unfit for the purpofes 
of impregnation. ‘ Hens alfo,’ to ufe the words of 
Willughby, ‘ as they, for the greateft part of the 
year, daily lay eggs, cannot fuffice for fo many 
births; but for the moft part, after three years, be- 
come effete and barren; for, when they have ex- 
haufted all their feed-eggs, of which they had but 
a certain quantity from the beginning, they muft 
neceffarily ceafe.to lay, there being no new ones 
generated within.’ ; 

Hens feldom clutch a brood of chickens above 
once in a feafon, though inftances have been known 
when they have produced two. A domeftic hen 
will lay upwards of two hundred eggs in a year, 
when properly fupplied with food and water; and 
fhe will continue to lay whether impregnated by 
the male or not: but eggs of this kind, though 
equally proper for food and all other domeftic pur- 
pofes, can never be brought to produce a living 
animal. 

From a contemplation of the ege of the common 
hen, in which the yolk, and the white are readily 
diftinguifhed, it will be eafy to judge of the eggs 
of all other birds: but there is one kind of white 
which furrounds the yolk, and another exterior 


one; there are alfo ligaments which fupport the 


yolk, near the centre of the egg; and two mem- 
branes, the one furrounding the yolk, and the other 
the white; and there is, moreover, a third and fourth, 
which encompafs thefe interior ones; and a fhell 
defending the whole; which laft ferves to preferve 
the chicken from any accident till it is formed, 
and ready to leave it’s prifon. ‘Fhe changes pro- 
duced in this germ from time to time cannot pof- 
fibly be difcovered on account of the furrounding 
fluids. The white, however, is fuppofed to an- 
{wer the purpoie of milk, in feeding the young; 
and the yolk to be that part from which the growth 
proceeds, 

The hen, if left to herfeif, forms but a very in- 
different neft; aholeferatched in the ground among 
a few bufhes is the only preparation fhe ufually 
makes for this feafon of her patient expectation. 
Nature, almoft exhatifted by it’s own fecundity, 
feems.to inform her of the proper feafon for hatch- 
ing, which fhe herfelf teftifies by a clucking note, 
and by difcontinuing to lay. Frugal houfewives, 
who find the eggs more profitable than the chick- 
ens, often practife arts in order to protra& this 
clucking feafon, and fometimes entirely remove it. 
When the hen begins to cluck, they ftint her in 
the quantity of her food; and, if that device: does 
not produce the defired effect, they plunge her into 
cold water. This effectually retards her hatching, 


but it often produces a cold; and, when that is the’ 


cafe, 
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cafe, the poor animal frequently finks under the 
Operation. — TRS tt | 

If the hen is permitted to follow her own incli- 
nations, fhe will feldom lay above twenty eggs in 
the fame neft, without attempting to hatch them; 
but, if they are removed in proportion as they are 
laid, fhe will ftill continue in a vain expectation of 
increafing the number. In a wild ftate, fhe fel- 
dom produces more than fifteen eggs; but then 
her food is procured with more difficulty, and fhe 
is perhaps fenfible of the care requifite to maintain 
a large family. 

When the hen begins to fit, her patience and 
perfeverance are almoft incredible: fhe continues 
immoveable for fome days; and even when com- 
pelled to quit the neft by the cravings of nature, 
fhe fpeedily returns to her duty. During the time 
of her fitting, fhe carefully turns her eggs, and 
often places them in different fituations; till, at the 
end of three weeks, or thereabouts, the young 
brood begin to indicate their arrival at maturity ; 
and, by repeated efforts of their bills, perforate the 
fhells, the hen ftill continuing to fit till they are 
all excluded. The ftrongeft and beft chickens 
ufually firft emerge from their prifons; the weaker 
ones follow after; but the moft feeble of all generally 
die in this nafcent ftate. The wholefamily being 
emancipated, the parent leads them forth in order 
to inftruct them in the art of providing for them- 
felves. Her affection and dignity appear then to 
alter her very nature, and render her an amiable 
bird. No longer cowardly or voracious, fhe boldly 
and indifcriminately attacks every creature that 
appears to have any hoftile intention towards her 
young, and abftains from every kind of food which 
they are incapable of fwallowing. When march- 
ing at the head of her little troop, fhe demeans 
herfelf as their commander, and makes ufe of a 
variety of fignificant notes for the purpofe of fum- 
moning them to their food, as well as of warning 
them of approaching danger. 

A certain mode of treatment has been devifed, 
by which a hen that in the ordinary way produces 
but one dozen of young yearly, may generate as 
many chickens as eggs; and, confequently, near 
two hundred. The artificial method of hatching 
chickens in ftoves, as practifed at Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, or in a chemical laboratory properly gra- 
duated, as has been effected by M. Reaumur, is 
the contrivance alluded to. The Egyptians build 
{pacious ovens, of a figure very different from ours, 
in which they place a great number of eggs, and 


by means of a gentle fire communicate to them ' 


the fame degree of heat as if they were under the 
hen. In this fituation they remain till the ufual 
time of hatching; and by that means ten or twelve 
thoufand chickens have frequently been produced 
at atime. But in this colder climate, the great 
difficulty of rearing chickens does not confift in 
hatching, but in clutching them after they are ex- 
cluded. To obviate this difficulty, Reaumur has 
made ufe of what he calls a woollen hen; which in 
reality is nothing more than placing the chickens 
in a warm bafket, and throwing a thick woollen 
canopy over, them; but the whole apparatus was 
attended with fo great an expence, as to render the 
{cheme rather an object of curiofity than profit. 
However, a much better fubftitute might be found, 
and that from among the fpecies themfelves. Ca- 
pons may be eafily taught to clutch a frefh brood 
‘of chickens throughout the year; fo that, when one 


Little colonyis thus reared, another may be brought 
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to fucceed it. Indeed, this, method is frequently 
adopted. Firft, the capon is fo tamed, as to feed 
from a perfon’s hand; then, towards evening, the 
feathers of his breaft are removed, and the bare 
fkin rubbed with nettles. After this procefs, the 
chickens being put to him, they quickly run un- 
der his breaft and belly; and, by their friction, 
probably allay the ftingine pain which the nettles 
had before produced. ‘This device is repeated two 
or three nights; till the animal conceiving an af- 
fection for the young brood thus fent to his relief, 
continues to afford them that fhelter they require. 
From this time the capon fofters the chickens like 
a hen, clutching them, feeding them, clucking; and 
rendering them every kind office natural to the moft 
affectionate parent. A capon, habituated to this: 
fervice, will not eafily refign it; but, on the con- 
trary, when one brood is grown up, he will fuffer 
another nearly hatched to be put under him, and 
treat them with the fame marks of tender regard. ; 

The Cock, from his falacity, is generally fup- 
pofed to be a fhort-lived animal; but how long 
one of thefe birds will live, if left to itfelf, is not as: 
yet well afcertained by naturalifts. As Cocks are 
kept only for the fake of profit, and in a few years 
become almott ufelefs, very few perfons, from mere 
motives of curiofity, make the tedious experiment 
of maintaining a proper number of them till they 
die naturally. Aldrovandus is of opinion that they 
would in general live ten years; nor is it indeed > 
probable that they would exceed that age. . 

The flefh of the Cock contains a great quantity: 
of oil and volatile falt; but it is lefs efteemed than 
that of the hen, or rather the pullet, being dryer, 
lefs agreeable to the palate, and more dificult of 
digeftion. The flefh of the pullet alfo contains: 
much oil and volatile falt, and forms a moft excel- 
lent aliment: it is pectoral, eafy of digeftion, and- 
nutritive; it agrees with perfons of all ages and 
conftitutions; but it is beft adapted to thofe who- 
are delicate and fedentary; labouring people requir- 
ing ftronger, as well-as more fubftantial food. 
The eggs, which are a common aliment, are equally. 
beneficial in health and ficknefs; they digeft quickly, 
are very nourifhing, abate the acrimony of the 
fluids, appeafe coughs, and meliorate the voices, 
they are likewile falutary for the breath, and greatly, 
exhilarate the {pirits; but they lofe much of their. 
virtues when boiled too hard. 

As farms cannot with propriety be faid to be 
ftocked without fowls, as well as beafts, it will per- 
haps not be improper to exhibit fome approved di- 
rections for the management of thefe domeftic 
birds. Thofe hens which are the beft breeders, 
as well as layers, fhould be felected ; the oldeft, in- 
deed, are always the beft fitters, and the youngeft 
the beft layers; but no fort will be fit for either pur- 
pofe if kept too fat. The beft age for fetting hens 
is from two to five years old; and the beft feafon 
is February, though any month between that and 
October will anfwer. - 

If fowls are fed with buck or French wheat, or 
with hemp, canary, or millet-feed, they will, on.ac- 
count of this treatment, lay a greater number of 
eggs than ordinary; and buck-wheat, either whole 
or ground, made into a patte, will fatten them very 
expeditioufly: but, if chickens are intended to 
to be reared, each of them fhould have two or three 
barley-corns immediately as they are taken from 
their nefts, and fo continue to be fed till they are 
fit for fattening. 

The Cock was confecrated to Minerva, as the 
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= of vigilance, to denote that genuine Wif- { 


m is always on her guard: he often accompanies 
Mercury, who is deerned an active divinity; and 
was commonly facrificed to the Lares, becaufe of 
his being brought up in habitations of which thofe 
houfhold gods were the guardians. 

Cock, Bantam. The Bantam Cock, though 
{mall, is very courageous, and will encounter any 
creature that offers to oppofe him. He has a red- 
dith bill, fine red eyes, and a curious comb on the 
crown of his head. Wis ears are covered with a 
tuft of white feathers; and his neck and back with 
long ftreaming orange-coloured feathers mixed 
with yellow. His breaft, and the lower part of his 
belly, are black; his thighs are covered with long 
{tiff feathers, reaching confiderably below his knees ; 
and his legs are invefted with {mall feathers as far as 
his toes. His tail confifts of {tiff black feathers ; 
among which there are two large ones which hang 
over the reft in the fhape of a fickle. This bird, 
though it derives it’s name from Bantam in the Eatft 
Indies, from which place it was.originally brought, 
is now pretty common in England. 

The Bantam hen is fmall and beautiful: her bill 
is yellowifh ; her comb is {mall and pale; and there 

-are a few white hairs on the crown of her head. 
The fkin round her eyes is reddifh and bare; and 
her ears are covered with a brown. tuft of fea- 
thers. The reft of her body, together with her 
wings and tail, are yellow variegated with dark 
brown; arid her thighs and legs are feathered al- 
rmmoft down tothe toes. It muft be obferved, how- 
ever, that the colour of the Bantam hen varies fre- 
quently. 

Cock, Hamsurcu. The Hamburgh Cock is 
avery ftately fowl. His bill is thick at the bafe, 
but ends in an acute point; his eyes are of a fine 
yellow colour, encircled with dark-coloured fea- 
thers, under which there are tufts of black ones 
which cover his ears; His comb, which is red- 
difh, reaches about half way over his head, the 
hhind-part being covered with dark-coloured fea- 
thers inclining to black. His throat and gills are 
of the fame colour, with an admixture of orange 
and red feathers waving round his neck, which are 
lack at their extremities. His breaft and belly 
are of a dark colour fpotted with black; and his 
thighs, as well as the lower part of his belly, are of 
afhining velvet black. ‘The fuperior parts of his 
neck and back are of a darkith red; his tail con- 
fifts of red orange-coloured and fhining black fea- 
thers; his lees are of a leaden hue; and the bot- 
toms of his feet are yellow. 

Cock, Inpran, or ALDRovanbDus. The bill 
of this bird, which Marcgrave calls Mituporanga, 
is black at the extremity, but in every other part 
covered with a faffron-coloured fkin of the fame 
kind with that encircling his eyes. The feathers on 

‘his head and neck are of a deep black, and ofa filky 
glofs; and on the top of his head there are a fort 
of fpiral feathers, which, when erected, form a 
beautiful creft: each of thefe feathers is two inches 
and a half in length, .and two lines and a half in 
breadth. ‘The reft of his body is black, with a 
fmall admixture of green; there are fome white 
feathers about the vent; and his legs are cinereous. 

Cocx, Mounrain. ‘This bird, which is of the 
fize of a peacock, appears to be of the pheafant 
kind. His neck is long, and of a blackifh colour 
intermixed with light afh-coloured fpots ; his head 
is black; his beak is fhort, broad, and elevated in 

the middle; his-breaft aad-belly are black; andhis 
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wing-feathers are pretty long, and of adufky black= 
ifh colour. ‘The feathers under his wings, as weld 
as his thighs, are whitifh; his legs are covered with 
feathers of a dufky hue down to the toes; and 


| there are feveral white fpots on his tail, which, ac+ 


cording to fome authors, increafe in proportion to 
his ages! = : 

The Cock of the Mountains is 4 native of vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and particularly of Ireland 


and Wales; but he is hever feen in England except . 
through mere accident. His flefh is efteemed very _ 


delicate food. 

COCKATOO. A very bedutiful race of birds 
of the parrot kind, diftinguifhed from all others 
by their elegant crefts. ‘There are féveral diftin& 
{pecies. 7 

Cockatoo, Grearer. This fpecies, which is 
about the fize of the raven, has a large, ftrong bill, 
with a {kin over the bafe of the upper chap, where 
the noftrils are placed. Both the fkin and the bilb 
are of a blueifh-black colour ; and the head is large 
in proportion to the bill. The eyes, which are 
dark, are furrounded with a bare afh-coloured fkin ; 
the feathers of the head are very long and lnofe; 
but the top ones, which are the longeft, the bird 
can erect or deprefs at pleafure. The plumage of 
the Cockatoo is in general white, though tin@ured 
with other colours in feveral parts. The tail is 
fhort, and confifts of feathers of an equal length ; 
the legs and feet are of a lead colour ; and the toes 
refemble thofe of the parrot, of which bird the 
Cockatoo is a variety. It is a native of the Eaft 
Indies; and is frequently heard to cry ‘ Cockatoo,’ 
with great diftin€inefs of articulation. 

Cockatoo, Great Brack. This bird is very 
large, being equal in fize to any of the kind. The 
bill is ftrong, very much arched, and of a dufky 
brown colour, with an angle on each fide of the 
upper mandible. The eyes are dark; the fides of 
the head, from the eyes to the under part of the 
bill, are covered with a red bare corrugated fkins 
the creft is of a lightith grey colour, the feathers of 
which are pointed and reflected upwards at their 
tips; and are either raifed or deprefled at the plea- 
fure of the bird. The whole plumage, from the 
creft downwards, is of a blueifh-black or dark lead- 
colour, rather paler on the under fide than on the 
back and wings; the tail is pretty, long; and the 
legs and feet are of a brownifh-black hue, and co- 
vered with a rough {caly fkin. 

This bird is @ native of Ceylon, and other ori- 
ental regions; and a reprefentation of it, drawn 
from the life, was firft fent to Europe by that very 
induftrious naturalift John Gideon Loten, Efq. a 
Dutch governor in India. 

Cockxaroo, Wuite, YELLow-Crestep. The 
bill of this fpecies is of a dark afh-colour, ferrated 
on the fides of the upper mandible. There are 
very long fine yellow feathers on the top of the 
head, which the bird fometimes raifes to a fplendid 
creft. ‘The eyes are placed in {paces of light lead» 
coloured bare fin; and the pupils are black, their 
irides being a bright orange. Beneath each eye 
there is a large fpot of yellow feathers; and the 
reft of the plumage, from the head downwards, is 
white, except a faint fhade of yellow on the breaft, 
the fides under the wings, and the infides of the 
wings. The wings and tail are almoft of an equal 
length; and the lees and feet are covered with a 
dark blueifh lead-coloured fealy fin. 

Cockatoo, Waire, Rep-VENTED. 


This bird 


| is about.the fize of a common parrot; the orbit of 


the 
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the eye is 4 yellowifh red; the bill is white tipped 
with yellow; and the vent is white barred with 
crimfon. The creft is white, except a few feathers 
uriderneath, which ferve as a fpring’to fupport it 
when erected; and the reft of the plumage is of the 
fame colour, with a yellowifh tint towards the 
quill-ends of the feathers. | 

COCKLE. A bivalve fhell, nearly equilateral 
and equivalve. The animal is atethys; and there 
are two teeth, one on each fide of the beak. Of 
the Cockle there are various fpecies; which, how- 
ever, may all be comprehended under the follow- 
ing, viz. articulate, multarticulate, heart, truncated, 
and fquare Cockles. 

~ Cocke, AcuteaTED. ‘This fhell has high ribs 
diverging from the hinge to the edges; each rib is 
furrowed in the middle, and, near the circumfe- 
rence, befet with large, {trong, and hollowed pro- 
ceffes. One fide of the fhell projects farther than 
the other, and forms an angle. This variety, which 
is as large as a man’s fift, is found near the Weftern 
and Orkney iflands; and the colour is a yellowifh 
brown. 

Cocxiz, Ecurnatep. This fhell is lefs than 
the preceding, being little more than fix inches in 
circumference ; the ribs, which are only fixteen in 
number, are echinated higher up; and the colour 
is white. 

Cocke, Epistz. This fhell has twenty-cight 
depreffed ribs, traniverfely {triated ; and is found on 
all fandy coafts, lodged a little beneath the furface, 
the fituation being generally indicated by a de- 
prefied {pot. 

Cocke, Frincep. ‘The colour of this fhell is 
pure white; it is of a very brittle nature, having 
eighteen ribs rifing into thinner fpines; and it’s fize 
is no larger than that of a hazel-nut. 

Cockxiz, SMootH. The figure of this fhell is 
fuboval, and fomewhat depreffed; the colour is a 
deep brown with faint longitudinal ftrie; and a 
few tranfverfal, concealed by a fine epidermis. It 
meafures about fix inches and a half in circumfe- 
rence. | 

COCK-ROACH. An infeét of the beetle kind, 
very mifchievous in warm climates, but efpecially 
on board of fhips.’ Catefby, in his Hiftory of Ca- 
rolina, mentions a particular fpecies under the 


name of blatta maxima fufca peltata, which has - 


been accurately defcribed by the ingenious Ed- 
wards under the appellation of the Greater Cock- 
Roach. The head is covered with a kind of fhield, 
of a light brown colour round it’s borders, and 
black in the middle, from which proceed two other 
fhields of the fame brown colour, and dufky in 
their centres, covering part of the upper fide of 
the body, and exhibiting the appearance of fhort 
wings. The abdomen, or lower part of the body, 
which is of a reddifh brown, and compofed of 
eight annulations, is very flat, and ferrated on it’s 
fides. The head, which is black, is only feen 
from beneath; but the eyes are brown. The horns 
are nearly two inches long; the legs, which are 
fix in number, are of a reddifh brown colour, 
each confifting of three joints, thofe next the body 
being fmooth; the middle joints are befet with 
fharp prickles; the exterior ones of the feet are 
rough and hairy; and there are two fharp claws at 
their extremities. 

COCOI. A very beautiful Brazilian bird of 
the ardea kind, about the fize of the common ftork, 
the flefh of which is delicioufly agreeable to the 
palate. 
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COCROTALEON. An animal generated be- 
tween the hyzena and the lionefs, and fo called by 
the ancients. This creature is defcribed as pof: 
feffing many qualities peculiar to the mantichora; 
and, according to fome naturalifts, is only another 
name for the fame animal. It is likewife called 
leocrocotta; and fometimes fimply crocotta, or cor- 
cotta. 

COD. The largeft of the genus of afelli, called 
by authors afellus maximus, and fometimes afellus 
varius, five ftriatus: but, according to Artedi, it is 
a {pecies of the gadus; and is diftincuifhed from 
others of that genus by having a beard at the mouth, 
the fuperior jaw longer than the inferior, and an 
unfurcated tail. 

Thefe fifh inhabit only the northern parts of the 
world, and appear to be confined between the lati- 
tudes fifty and fixty-fix; thofe which are caught on 
either fide of thefe limits being few in number, 
and very indifferent in quality. 

Immenfe quantities of Cod-fifh are found on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and the fand-banks which 
lie off the coafts of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and 
New England; and it is probable that they refort 
thither on account of the vaft quantities of worms 
produced in thefe fandy bottoms. Another caufe 
of their particular attachment to thefe fpots, is their 
vicinity to the polar feas, whither they refort for 
the purpofe of fpawnine. 

The Cod-banks of Newfoundland are a fort of 
fubmarine mountains. One of them is defervedly 
calied the Great Bank, as it extends four hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and upwards of one hun- 
dred in breadth: it lies about feventy-five miles 
from the ifland of Newfoundland, in North Ame- 
rica; and the largeft, beft-flavoured, and fatteft 
Cod, are found on it’s fouth fide, thofe on the 
north being in every refpect inferior. The feafon 
for catching them on this bank is from the com- 
mencement of February to the beginning of May. 
Thofe which are caught in May and June will keep 
tolerably well; but fuch as are taken in July, Au~ 
guft, and September, unlefs extraordinary precau- 
tion is ufed, quickly fpoil. Sometimes, indeed, 
this fifhery ceafes in a month or fix weeks; but, at 
others, it lafts more than half a year. 

On the approach of Lent, the fifhermen haften 
home, though they have not compleated half their 
cargo, in order to attend the markets, which at that 
feafon are very advantageous. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they effect a fecond voyage before others have 
collected a fufficient cargo for the firft. The Cod 
are all taken with lines and hooks baited with the 
entrails of their own fpecies, a fmall fith called ca- 
pelin, and a fhell-fifh narned chams; and an expert 
fifnerman frequently catches four or five hundred 
in a day. 

There are abundance of Cod-fifh on the fouth 
and weft coafts of Iceland, but very few are found 
on the north. They are likewife caught in great 
plenty on the coafts of Norway, in the Baltic, and 
off the Orkneys and Weftern Ifles; beyond which 
latitudes their numbers gradually decreafe as they 
advance towards the fouth; and before reaching 

. . “ o 
the Straits of Gibraltar, they totally difappear. 

Previous to the difcovery of Newfoundland, the 
principal fifheries of Cod centered in the feas of 
Iceland and the Hebrides, which were the erand 
refort of fhips of all commercial nations; but the 
ereateft abundance was found near Iceland. This 
very evidently appears from the circumftance of 
Queen Elizabeth’s foliciting permiffion of Chrif- 
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tian VII. of Denmark to fifh in thofe feas; though 
fhe afterwards repented of her requeft, and in- 
ftruéted her ambaffadors at that court to infift on 
the privilege of a free and univerfal fithery. 

Providence has gracioufly ‘ordained, that this 
mott beneficial fifh to mankind, fhould be fo ex- 
tremely prolific as to fupply more than the defici- 
encies of the multitudes annually taken. Leewen- 
hoek counted nine million three hundred and 
eighty-four thoufand eggs in a Cod-fith of a mid- 
dling fize. They begin to fpawn in our feas in 
the month of January, and depofit their eggs in 
rough ground, among rocks and fhelves. 

Cod-fith of a middling fize are moft efteemed 
for the table; and they are to be chofen by their 
plumpnefs or roundnefs, efpecially near their 
tails; and by the regular undulated appearance of 
their fides, as if they were ribbed. Thefe, and 
other fifh of this genus, are reckoned to be in fea- 
fon during winter; but the glutinous parts about 
their heads lofe much of their delicate flavour af- 
ter having been removed twenty-four hours from 
their native element. The general weight of thofe 
taken on our coafts is from fourteen to forty 
pounds, though they fometimes exceed fixty. 

‘The Cod-fifh is fhort in proportion to it’s bulk; 
the belly is very large and prominent; the jaws are 
almoft of an equal length, with a finall beard on the 
lower; the teeth are difpofed in the palate, as well 
as the jaws; and the eyes are large. It has three 
foft fins on the back; the ventral fins are very flen- 
der, and the anal are two in number. _ It is afh- 
coloured on the back and fides, and ufually fpotted 
with yellow; the belly is commonly white; though 
the fifth fometimes varies not only in colour, but 
alfo in the conformation of the head and other 
parts; and the fide-line is broad, ftraigat, and 
white, till it reaches oppofite the vent, when it 
curves towards the tail. 

Cod-fifh are cured on fhip-board in the follow- 
ing manner. Their heads are cut off, their bellies 
opened, and their guts taken out; and then they 
are laid fide by fide, head and tail, at the bottom 
of a vefiel, for about eight or ten feet fquare. 
One layer being compleated, it is covered with 
falt, and another laid on that, which 1s covered as 
before. All the fifh taken in one day are thus dif- 
pofed of; but great caution is ufed not to intermix 
thofe which have been caught on different days. 
They remain thus for three or four days, when they 
are removed into another part of the veffel, and falt- 
ed again; and in this ftate they are fuffered to con- 
tinue till the veffel has either got her full cargo, or 
till fhe departs for her deftined port. Sometimes, 
however, they are put into barrels, and packed up ; 
and in that cafe they are denominated Barrel-Cod. 

Thefe fifh, however, are not all cured with falt: 
fome are carried on fhore, and dried on the beach ; 
namely, fuch as are fifhed for along the coaft of 
Placentia in Newfoundland, from Cape Race to 
the Bay of Experts, within which limits there are 
feveral commodious harbours and places fit for 
drying them. Thofe who intend to dry them in 
the fun always fifh for them during the fummer fea- 
fon. A fmaller fort of thefe fifth is ufually fe- 
tected for drying; becaufe, as they fooner imbibe 
the falt, they are beft adapted for that purpofe. 

The tripes, roes, and tongues of the Cod-fih, 
are alfo falted and barrelled; the latter of which are 
afually thrown into the fea, in order to draw other 
fifth to a particular fpot, efpecially pilchards, for 
which they conftitute an excellent lure. An oil 
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which is extracted from the Cod is faid to anfwet 
all the purpofes of train-oil, and is much ufed by 
eurriers.(.) . 

CODA LANCEA. An appellation given by 
Italian naturalifts to the fpecies of duck called 
by others the anas caudacuta, and vulgarly known 
in fome parts of England by the names of the 
cracker or fea-pheafant. It differs from all other 
birds of the duck kind in the peculiar ftruéture of 
it’s tail, which has two feathers longer than the reft, 
and terminating in a point. 

CODDY MODDY.. A bird of the gull kind 
fometimes called the winter mew. It’s length, 
from the tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail, 
is eighteen inches; and the expanfion of it’s wings 
is three feet nine inches. ‘The bill, which is two 
inches long, and very flender, is black at the tip, 
and whitifh towards the bafe. ‘The irides are of a 
hazel colour; the crown of the head, and hind-part 
and fides of the neck, are white marked with ob- 
long dufky fpots; the forehead, the throat, the mid- 
die of the breaft, the belly, and the rump, are white ; 
and the back and fcapulars are a pale grey, the laft 
being alfo fpotted with brown. ‘The coverts of the 
wings area pale brown, edged with white ; the firft 
quill-feather is black, and the fucceeding ones are 
tipped with white; the tail is white, and croffed 
near the extremity with a black bar; and the legs 
are of a dirty blueifh white. 

During winter, this bird frequents thofe moift 
meadows which are fituated in the interior parts of 
England. ‘That gelatinous fubftance commonly 
known by the name of ftar-fhot, or ftar-jelly, is 
generally fuppofed to owe it’s origin either to this 
bird, or to fome other of it’s kind; and is in faét 
nothing elfe but the indigefted remains of earth- 
worms, on which thefe birds feed, and which they 
frequently evacuate. 

COGNIOL. A name fometimes given to the 
fifh more ufually called colias; a kind of mackeret 
which differs principally from the other fpecies in 
being of an inferior fize. ~ 

COINUS. Anappellation given by fome con- 
chologifts to the genus of fheiis called porcellana 
and concha venerea. 

COJUMERO. A term ufed by fome natura- 
lifts to denote the manati or fea-cow. 

COLCUICUILTIC. The American name 
for a bird of the partridge kind defcribed by Nie- 
remberg. It is variegated with black, white, and 
red, and -exhibits a very beautiful appearance. 
Thefe colours are for the moft part not difpoted 
in fpots, but in longitudinal lines, on the back; 
on the belly, however, they affume the form of 
fmall fhort lines. 
efteemed. 

COLD-FINCH. A bird of the cenanthe kind, 
or nearly approximating to that genus, frequently 
feen near the Peak in Derbyfhire. The belly is 
white; the breaft is a yellowifh brown; and the head 
and back are a brownifh or greenifh prey. The 
long feathers of the tail and wings are black, but 
with fome variegation of white towards their extre- 
mities ; and the bill is flender, ftraight, and fome- 
what ridged. It feeds on worms and other infects. 

COLE-FISH. The afellus niger of authors; 
and by Linneus ranked as a fpecies of gadus. See 
Coat-Fisg. 

COLE-MOUSE. A fmall bird of the tit- 
moufe kind. See Coar-Mouss. | 

COLE-PERCH. The name of a {mall fith 
caught near Dantzick, and feveral other places; i 

much 


The flefh of this bird is highiy. 
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thuich efteemed for it’s delicate flavour. It bears 


a {trong refemblance to the common perch, ex- 
cept that it is inferior in magnitude, has a larger 
head, and a greater variety of colours. 

COLEOPTERA. An order of infects com- 
prehending all thofe which have four wings; the 
external pair of which is hard; rigid, and opaque, 
and forms a kind of cafe for the interior pair; and 
whofe mouths confift of two tranfverfe jaws. 

Thefe animals are diftinguifhed in Englifh un- 
der the general appellation of beetles ; of which na- 
turalifts have eflablifhed a great number of ge- 
nera, from the different conformations of their an- 
tennze or horns, ana other general marks, fuch as 
the f{carabzeus or beetle properly fo called, the der- 
meftes, caffida, coccinella, chryfomela, dytifcus, 
and tenebrio. . 

COLIBRI. A bird very remarkable for it’s 
beauty, it’s figure, it’s manner of living, and the mi- 
nutenefs of it’s fize. It fubfifts on flowers, on which 
it feldom alights, but extracts honey from their 
nectaria by means of it’s long, fine, and delicate 
tongue. ‘There are fome fpecies of this bird which 
pofiefs all the colours of precious ftones, as well 
as the fineft and moft beautiful plumage that can 
be imagined. They fly with great rapidity; and 
are heard before they can be diftinguifhed by the 
eye, making akind of humming noife, from whence 
they are called humming-birds. See Humminc- 
Birp. 

COLIC SHELL. A name given by fome au- 
thors to the porcellana, or concha venerea, from it’s 
fuppofed efficacy in curing the venereal difeafe. 

COLIN... An American bird, called by the 
generality of writers the quail; but fuppofed by 
Nieremberg to be rather a kind of partridge. 
There are feveral diftinct fpecies of this bird, all 
very common in the Spanifh Weft Indies, and 
much efteemed for the delicacy of their flefh. 

COLIOU. An oriental bird defcribed by Son- 
nerat, about the fize of the European grofsbeak. 
The head, neck, back, wings, and tail, are cine- 
reous, with a tinge of yellow; the breaft is of the 
fame colour, and barred with black; the lower part 
of the belly and the top of the tail are reddifh ; 
the wings extend only alittle beyond the origin 
of the tail, which is extremely long, and com- 
pofed of twelve feathers of unequal lengths; the 
bill is black ; the feet are of a pale flefh-colour; and 
the feathers which cover the head are narrow and 
long, and compofe a creft which the bird can ele- 
vate or depres at pleafure. 

COLLURIO. The name by which fome au- 
thors have called the lanius or butcher-bird ;_ the 
f{malleft, as well as one of the moft deftruétive, of 
all the rapacious tribe. 

COLMESTRE. A bird of the lagopus kind, 
more ufuaily called otomo; and fuppofed to differ 
very little from the lagopus, except in changing 
it’s colour during the fummer feafon. 

COLOCOLO. The Philippine name for a 
fpecies of bird called alfo caffili, and corvus fluvia- 
tilis or, the water-raven. It’s figure very much 
refembles that of the common raven; but it 1s truly 
an amphibious bird, living principally under wa- 
ter. It’s colour is black; it’s neck is remarkably 
long; and it feeds on various kinds of fith, frogs, 
and ferpents. The Colocolo is fometimes feen under 
water in tranfparent ftreams, where it appears to be 
perfectly at eafe, and running about with great 
{wiftnefs; and, at other times, it afcends to the fur- 
face, and dries it’s wings in the air and funfhine. 
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COLPISCIS. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the falx Venetorum, or fickle-fith; 
commonly called by the Venetians the marmot- 
fith. meal 4 . 

COLUBER. The name of a very numerou 

genus of ferpents; the abdomen-of which is-co- 
vered with fcuta, and the under part of the tail with 
{quame or fcales. See Viper. 
- COLUM. A bird very common at Surat in 
the Eaft Indies, and fuppofed to be a {pecies of the 
crane. -It has a remarkable flexion in the afpera 
arteria; which the ingenious Dr. Parfons obferves 
may ferve for the retention of infpired air, while it 
plunges deep into the water in queft of food, or tra+ 
verfes different climates through various deerees 
of rarified and condenfed air. 

COLUMBA GREENLANDICA: An ap- 
pellation given by fome authors to a fmall, well- 
tafted aquatic fowl, called in Englith the fea tur- 
tle-dove. 

COLUMBA MARINA, or SEA-DOVE. An 
Eaft Indian fea-fifh, apparently a fpecies of the 
orbis or moon-fifh. It receives it’s name from the 
refemblance which it’s head and prominent cheft 
bear to thofe of the dove. It has no {cales, but is® 
variegated with feveral marks piaced in a very fin- 
gular manner on the back and fides. It is a fearce 
fifth, and but little efteemed, beicg coarfe and i!l- 
tafted. 

COLYMBIS. An appellation given by Bel- 
lonius to a fpecies of duck remarkable for a large 
tuft of feathers behind it’s head, on which account 
it is called in Englith the tufted-duck ; but, by the 
generality of authors, capo negro, it’s Venetian 
name. 

COLYMBUS. The name of a diftin& genus 
of birds in the Linnean fyftem, of the order of an- 
feres: « See Diver. 

COMB-BIRD. A gallinaceous bird, of the 
fize of the turkey-cock, found near the Rivers Se- 
negal and Gambia in Africa; the plumage of which 
is grey, ftreaked with black and white; and the 
wings are very large, but feldom ufed in flight. 
This bird has a very folemn and ftately walk, 
holding it’s. head ere&t, which is covered with a 
kind of foft hair about four inches long, depending 
on each fide, and curled at the points with the 
ereateft regularity and beauty. It’s tail, however, 
is it’s principal ornament ; the upper part of it be- 
ing as black as jet and very brilliant, and the un- 
der as white as ivory. Of the feathers of the Comb- 
Bird the negroes make elegant fans. 

COMBER. A Cornith fifh of a very flender 
fhape. ‘The dorfal fin has twenty fpiny and eleven 
foft rays, the pectoral fourteen, the ventral five, 
and the anal three fpiny and feven foft; and the tail 
isrounded. ‘The back, fins, and tail, arered; the 
belly is yellow; and beneath the lateral line there 
runs a parallel, fmooth, even ftripe, from the ells 
to the tail, of a filvery hue. 

COMEDONES. An appellation given to a 
{fpecies of worms with which children in Mifnia, 
and fome other countries, are dreadfully afflicted; 
and of which Hoffman, in his treatife of endemial 
difeafes, gives the following account. ‘ Children 
in the country are frequently feized with a fort of 
tabes, which fo waftes their flefh that they appear 
mere flceletons. The common people generally: 
believe thefe children to be under the influence 6f 
witchcraft; but fuch as have accurately examined 
into the nature of the malady, have difcovered that 
it originates from certain worms, refembling black 
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hairs or cords, lodged under the fkin. When the 
fkin is rubbed with honey in a bath, or any warm 
place, thefe vermin will make their appearance ; 
but, when it is contracted by cold, they keep con- 
cealed within.’ 

COMPITA. A name by which fome natura- 
lifts have called the colymbus major, or fifanelle, 
the great Venetian diver. 

CONCHA. A genus of bivalve fhells, con- 
taining a tethys. ‘This genus, which is very com- 
prehenfive, includes the oyfter, chama, mufcle, 
heart-fhell, pecten, folen, &c. 

CONCHA FORTIFICATA. A name given 
by fome authors to the genus of fhells called mu- 
rex by others. 

CONCHA GLOBOSA. A large genus of 
fhells called dolium by the generality of au- 
thors. 

CONCHA SPECTRORUM. A fpecies of 
voluta, fo called from fome ftrange figures deli- 
neated on it’s furface, reprefenting caricaturas of ter- 
rible phantoms. It is a very elegant fhell, and ofa 
moderate fize; the ground is white; and the figures, 
which are reddifh, form three large and broad 
bands, which furround the fhell at top and bottom, 
and in the centre; and between thefe there are fe- 
veral feries of fmallfpots. This fhell is very rarely 
met with, and highly efteemed. 

CONCHA VENERIS. A name expreffive 
ef feveral fpecies of the chama. The fhell is 


univalve and wreathed, and has a fmall longitu- 


dinal and denticulated chink or aperture. It is 
alfo called Concha Porcellana, from it’s aperture’s 
refembling in fome meafure the mouth of a hog; 
and Concha Erythreea, from it’s being found in 
the Red Sea, near Erythreaum. It appears that 
the ancients ufed the inclofed fifth by way of ali- 
ment; and Mundus afferts, that it poffeffes a pro- 
vocative quality. The fhell itfelf, pulverized, has 
been deemed efficacious in feveral complaints; but 
apothecaries generally fubftitute cockles in it’s 
{tead, which are imagined to poffefs nearly the 
{ame fpecific virtues. 

CONCHZE ANOMIZ. A genus of fhell- 
fifh principally found in a foffil ftlate. See Ano- 
Mie CONCHA. 

CONCHA! MARGARITIFER/E. An ap- 
pellation fometimes given to the mytuli, which 
produce pearls. See Muscte. 

CONDOMA. An anomalous creature of the 
goat kind, fo called by Buffon. It is fuppofed to 
be equal in fize to the largeft {tag, but has hollow 
horns like thofe of the goat clafs, with varied 
flexures refembling thofe of the antelope: thefe 
are above three feet long; and, at theirextremities, 
about two feet afunder. Along the back of the 
animal there runs a white lift, which terminates at 
the infertion of the tail; and another of the fame 
colour croffes this lift at the bottom of the neck, 
which it entirely furrounds. Two more rings of 
the fame kind encircle the body; one behind the 
tore-legs, and the other running parallel to it be- 
fore the hinder. The colour of the reft of the 
body is greyifh, except the belly, which is white. 
The creature has alfo a long grey beard; and it’s 
legs, though long, are well proportioned. 

CONDOR. Naturalifts are divided in their 
opinions, whether this vaft bird, which is a native 
of South America, fhould be referred to the eagle 
or the vulture tribe. It’s aftonifhing ftrength and 


rapacity micht naturally enough plead for it’s rank- 
_rapacity mig yi gap 


ing among the former; but the baldnefs of it’s 
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head and neck might alfo be conceived to fink it 
tothe latter. It is evident, however, that if mag 
nitude and ftrength, combined with rapidity of 
flight and rapacity of difpofition, deferve pre-emi- 
nence, no bird in the world can be placed in com- 
petition with the Condor. It poffeffes, in a much 
greater degree than the eagle, all thofe qualities 
which render it formidable, not only to the fea~ 
thered kind, but alfo to quadrupeds, and even to 
man. Several authors affert, that the expanfion of 
the wings of this creature is eighteen feet. The 
beak is fo {trong as to pierce through the body of 
a cow; and two of thefe birds will finith an ox at 
a fingle repaft. The Condor is by no means ter- 
rified at the approach of any of the human form: 
however, through the benignity of Providence, 
there are but few of the fpecies ; for, were they at all 
numerous, every order of animals would probably 
wage an unfuccefsful conteft againft them. The 
Indians affure us, that one of thefe enormous birds 
will carry off a deer, or a young calf, in it’s talons, 
with the fame facility that an eagle does a hare or 
a rabbit; that their fight is very piercing, and 
their appearance terrible; that as they require a 
very large {pace for the extenfion of their wings, 
they feldom frequent forefts; but that they are 
much attached to the fea-fhore, and the banks 
of rivers, whither they defcend from their acria} 
nefts on the fummits of the higheft mountains. 
The moft modern accounts, however, inform 
us, that thefe formidable birds frequent the fea- 
coafts only at certain feafons, namely, when _ their 
prey happens to fail them on the land; and that 
they then feed cn dead fifh, and fuch other nu- 
tritious fubftances as the waves happen to throw 
on the beach. 

Condamine has frequently obferved thefe birds 
in feveral parts of the mountains of Quito, in Spa- 
nifh America, hovering over a flock of fheep, and 
probably meditating their deftruétion. Indeed, 
the Spaniards are ever apprehenfive left thefe ra- 
pacious animals fhould prey on their children; and 
it is faid that the Americans frequently hold out 
to one or other of them, as a lure, the figure of a 
child, compofed of a very glutinous clay;. on 
which it defcends with exceffive rapidity, and 
{trikes it’s pounces fo deeply into it, that it be- 
comes immediately entangled. 

Mr. Steary, (the mafter of a fhip)} as he navi- 
gated the coafts of Chili; in thirty-three degrees of 
fouth latitude, obferved one of thefe birds fitting 
on a high cliff near the fhore, which fome of the 
fhip’s company fhot at with a ball, and killed. 
It’s wings, when extended, meafured fixteen feet; 
and one of the feathers, which was prefented by 
the captain to Sir Hans Sloane, and is depofited 
in the Britifh Mufeum, meafures two feet four 
inches in length; and, in the largeft part, is an 
inch and a half in circumference. 

The only circumftantial account, however, of 
this amaziag bird, is given us by P. Feuillée, who 
defcribes it in the following accurate manner. ‘ In 
the valley of Ilo, in Peru, I difcovered a Condor, 
perched on a high rock before me: I approached 
within mufquet-fhot, and fired; but as my piece 
was only charged with iwan-fhot, the lead was not 
able fufficiently to penetrate the bird’s feathers. I 
perceived, however, by it’s manner of flying, that it 
was woundeds and it was with apparent difficulty 
that it reached another rock, about five hundred 
yards diftant, on the fea-fhore. I therefore charged 
again with ball, and hit the bird under the theses, 

which 


which made it mine. I accordingly ran up to 
feize it; but even in death it was terrible, and de- 
fended itfelf on it’s back, with it’s claws extended 
againft me, fo that I could fearcely devife the 
means of feizing it with fecurity. Had it not 
been mortally wounded, I might have found this 
a dangerous enterprize; but having at laft ‘drag- 
ged it down from the rock, with the affiftance of a 
feaman, I carried it to my tent, to make a co- 
loured drawing. 

© The wings of this bird, which I meafured very 
exactly, were twelve feet three inches Englifh from 
tip to tip. The great feathers were about two feet 
four inches long, of a beautiful fhining black co- 
Jour. The thicknefs of the beak was proportion- 
able to the reft of the body; the length about four 
inches; the point hooked downwards, and white at 
it’s extremity, but in every other part black as jet. 
A fhort brown-coloured down covered the head; 
the eyes were black, and furrounded with a circle 
of reddifh brown. The feathers on the neck, 
breaft, and wings, were of a light brown; and thofe 
on the back rather darker. ‘The thighs were co- 
vered with brown feathers down to the knee; the 
thigh-bone was ten inches long; the leg five inches: 
the toes were three before, and one behind; that 
behind was an inch and a haif long, and the claw 
with which it was armed was black, and occupied 
one half of the length. The other claws were in 
the fame proportion; and both the legs and toes 
were covered with black fcales; but in the laft 
the fcales were larger. - 

‘ Thefe birds ufually keep in the mountains, 
where they find their prey; they never defcend to 
the fea-fhore but in the rainy feafon; for as they are 
very fenfible of cold, they retire there for addi- 
tional warmth. Though thefe mountains they in- 
habit are fituated in the torrid zone, the cold is often 
extremely fevere, and they are covered with fhow 
during a great part of the year. 

‘ The fmall quantity of nourifhment which thefe 
birds find on the fea-coaft, except when the tem- 
peft drives in fome great fifh, obliges them to con- 
tinue there but a fhort time. They ufually reach 
the coaft at the approach of evening, ftay there 
during the night, and retire to the mountains in 
the morning.’ 

Some authors are of opinion that the Condor is 
not confined to America only; and conjecture that 
the great bird called the roc, defcribed by Ara- 
bian writers, and fo much exaggerated by fable, is 
but a fpecies of the Condor. The great bird of 
Tarnaffar, in the Eaft Indies, which is faid to be 
larger than the eagle, as well as the vulture of Se- 
negal, which carries off children, are probably the 
fame with the bird juft defcribed. The inhabi- 
tants of Ruffia, Lapland, and even Switzerland and 
Germany, are faid to have known this animal. A 
bird of this kind was fhot in France, which was faid 
to meafure eighteen feet acrofs the wings ; however, 
as one of the quills was defcribed as being only 
fomewhat larger than that of the fwan, the extent of 
the wings muft certainly have been exaggerated, 
fince a bird of fuch enormous magnitude would 
undoubtedly have been furnifhed with quills of a 
much fuperior fize. Be this as it may, we have 
no reafon to regret that the Condor is {carcely ever 
feen in Europe, as it appears to be one of the moft 
formidable enemies of the human race. Acrofs 
the defarts of Pachomac, which it chiefly frequents, 
travellers very rarely venture: thofe gloomy re- 
gions are of themfelves fufficient to infpire a degree 
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of fecret horror, exhibiting to view only broken 
precipices, prowling panthers, forefts only vocal 
with the hiffing of ferpents, and ftupendous moun- 
tains rendered ftill more terrible by the Condor, 
the only bird that adventures to take up it’s refi- 
dence in thofe unfrequented climes. 

CONEPATE, or CONEPATL. An Ame- 
rican animal, of which Buffon makes two fpecies, 
viz. the Conepate, and the zorille; but as they are 
both faid to refemble the pole-cat in fhape, and to 
be cloathed with long fur of a black and white 
colour, the diftinction feems unmarked in nature. 
The Conepate has five white ftripes on a black 
ground, running longitudinally from the head to 
the tail. The zorille is rather more diftin€lly co- 
loured, it’s black and white colours being more 
bright; and it’s tail black at it’s infertion, and white 
at it’s extremity. But whatever variations there 
may be either in the figure or colour of thefe little 
animals, they all agree in one common affection, 
that of being intolerably foetid and loathfome. All 
animals of the weafel kind are furnifhed with glands 
near the anus, from which exfudes an odorous mat- 
ter; in fome fpecies yielding a grateful perfume, 
as in the genet and civet; but, in others, a moft 
noifome and offenfive ftench, as in the pole-cat and 
the animal now under confideration. Inthe Cone- 
pate thefe glands are very large, and furnith a mat- 
ter fublimed to an amazing degree of putrefcence. 
It is well known that a finele grain of mufk will 
diffufe it’s fcent over a whole houfe, which will 
continue for feveral months without much dimi- 
nution; but the perfume of civet is infignificant 
when compared with the ftreneth, duration, and 
infupportable odour, of this animal. It is ufually 
voided with it’s ordure; and, if a fingle drop hap- 
pens to touch any part of a perfon’s drefs, it is al- 
moft impoffible to wear it any longer. 

This animal, we are informed, ejects it’s excre- 
ments in order to fave itfelf from it’s purfuers; but 
it is highly probable that this ejection is only the 
convulfive effect of terror, and that it ferves to 
defend it without any voluntary aét of it’s own. 
Certain it is, that it never emits this horrid finell 
except when enraged or affrighted ; for it is often 
kept tame about the habitations of the American 
planters, without any fenfation of offence. In a 
{tate of nature, it frequently fteals into farm-yards, 
and deftroys the poultry for the fake of their brains ; 
but it is not prudent either to offend of purfue it 
onfuch occafions, as it then calls forth all it’s {cents, 
and no human being can poffibly approach it. If, 
however, dogs venture to purfue this animal, it en- 
deavours to efcape by climbing up a tree; but, if 
driven to extremity, it difcharges it’s intolerable 
excrements again{t the hunters, though at a confi- 
derable diftance; and, fhould a fingle particle of 
this ordure force itfelf into the eye, the injured per- 
fon would run the greateft rifk of lofing his fight 
for ever. Even the dogs themfelves lofe much of 
their ardour when they find this extraordinary bat- 
tery played off again{t them; they inftantly turn 
from the purfuit, and leave the animal the undif- 
puted mafter of the field; nor can any commands 
induce them to rally. In 1749,’ fays Kalm, ‘one 
of thefe animals came into the farm where | lived. 
It was in winter time, during the night; and the 
dogs which were on the watch, purfued it for fome 
time, til] it difcharged it’s excrements againft them. 
Though .I was in bed a confiderable way off, I 
thought I fhould have been fuffocated; and the 
cows and oxen, by their lowings, teftified how 
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rnuch they were affected. by the ftench. About 
the end of the fame year, another of thefe animals 
crept into the cellar; but did not exhale the {malleft 
fcent, becaufe it was not difturbed.. A foolith wo- 
man, however, who perceived it at night by the 
fhining of it’s eyes, killed it, and at that moment 
it’s {tench began to fpread. The whole cellar was 
filled with it to fuch a degree, that the woman kept 
her bed for fome days after; and all the bread, meat, 
and provifions, were fo infected, that they were 
obliged to be thrown out of doors.’ 

Notwithftanding it’s intolerable ftench, the na- 
tives fometimes eat the flefh of this creature, which 
they affert to be tolerable food; but they previoufly 
take care to cut off thofe glands from whence the 
foetid matter proceeds. 


CONGER. The name of the fea-eel, a fpecies 


of the murzna, found on different parts of the 
Britifh coafts; and, according to Dr. Borlafe, fome- 
times weighing an hundred pounds. 

The Conger differs from the common eel in the 
fuperior darknefs of it’s colour; in it’s eyes being 
much larger in proportion; in having the irides of 
a bright filvery colour; the lower jaw fhorter than 
the upper; the fide-line broad, whitifh, and marked 
with a row of {mall fpots; the edges of the dorfal 
and anal fins black; in having more bones than 
the common eel; and laftly, in the vaft fuperiority 
of it’s fize, fome of them having been caught near 
Scarborough which meafured ten feet and a half in 
length, and were eighteen inches in circumference 
towards the middle. 

The Conger, though a fea-fith, is fuppofed to 
generate like the frefh-water {pecies: innumerable 
quantities of what is fuppofed to be their fry come 
up the Severn about the month of April, preced- 
ing the fhad-fifh, which probably vifit that river 
for the purpofe of feeding on them. During their 
feafon, they are fo very numerous, as to be ufually 
taken in fieves made of hair-cloth, and fixed to long 
poles. The fifherman, ftanding on the brink of the 
river, throws in his net as far as poffible, and, 
drawing it out again almoft inftantaneoully, en- 
clofes multitudes of thefe fifh at every effort. 
They are called elvers, and are reckoned very de- 
licate food. 

The Congers are extremely voracious, preying 
on other fifh without exception; and, like all the 
eel kind, they are extremely fond of carcafes, 
being frequently found lodged in fuch as are 
accidentally taken out of the water. In Corn- 
wall, thefe fith form a confiderable article of com- 
merce; great quantities of them being taken on 
that coaft, and exported to Spain and Portugal. 
They are fometimes caught with hooks and lines ; 
but, as that method is very tedious, fifhers ge- 
nerally ufe what they call buiters, being ftrong 
lines, perhaps five hundred feet Jong, having fixty 
hooks, each eight feet afunder, baited with pil- 
chards or mackrel, and funk to the bottom of the 
fea by means of weights affixed tothem. Fither- 
men are fometimes under great apprehenfions from 
large Congers, which are apt to entwine themfelves 
round their limbs; and they therefore difpatch 
them as quickly as poffible by ftriking them on 
their bellies. 

When thefe fifh are about to be cured, they are 
flit, and fufpended on drying-frames, as they con- 
tain a confiderable quantity of fat which muft al- 
ways be exfuded before they are fit for ufe. It is 
faid that a Conger of a hundred pounds weight will 
wafte in drying to twenty-four pounds; for which 
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reafon the fmalleft are geherally preferréd, as being 
fooneft cured. rai rhssb ne News! tod); F-a8iak 
The ingenious Pennant thinks, that a fifheryof 
Congers would be very beneficial to the inhabi- 
tants of the Hebrides; though they might proba- 
bly undertake it at the firft: with a degree of res 
pugnancy, on account of their abfurd averfion to 
the eel kind... ' yorhen 

CONOPS. A genus of the diptera order of 
infects, with an extended jointed roftrum, includ 
ing thirteen fpecies. 

CONUS. The Linnzean appellation for thells 
of the volutakind. See VorurTe. ot 

COOK. A fpecies of fith fometimes caught 
in great abundance on the Cornifh coafts: Iris 
extremely full of fcales, and does not’ grow to 
any confiderable fize. The back is purple and 
dark blue; the belly is yellow; and the tail is 
rounded, 

COOT. A diftin& genus of birds of the order 
of gralle; the diftinguifhing characters of which 

re, that the beak is convex; the thighs are half 

naked; the feet are furnifhed with four toes; the 
noftrils are oblong; and the forehead is entirely 
naked. 

Of thefe birds Linnzeus enumerates feven fpe- 
cies. | 

Coot, Common. This bird weighs about 
twenty-four ounces; it’s length, from the tip of 
the bill to the end of the tail, is fixteen inches, 
but to the end of the claws twenty-two inches ; and 
the expanfion of the wings is two feet and a half, 
The bill is fharp at the point, and of a white co- 
lour, with a fmall tin¢ture of blue. The feet are 
blueifh, or dufky green; and about the joints of 
the toes there are femicircular membranes, two on 
the inner toe, three on the middle, and four on 
the outer; or, in othér words, the three four toes 
have lateral membranes on each fide, {calloped; 
the interior with two, the middle with three, and the 
exterior with four feallops. From the bill, almoft 
to the crown of the head, there is an excrefcence, 
or flefhy lobe, deftitute of feathers, foft, fmooth, 
and round; on which account this bird is by fome 
called the bald Coot. The head and body are en-= 
tirely black; the breaft and belly are of a lead- 
colour; and the fhape refembles that of a moor-hen. 

' This bird is generally feen hovering over large 

ftreams and rufhy marginated lakes ; where it makes 
it’s neft of fuch weeds as are fupplied by the wa- 
ter, laying them among the reeds, floating on the 
furface, and rifing and falling with the water. This 
neft is fupported by the reeds among which it is 
built, fo that it is feldom wafhed into the middle 
of the ftream; but, when this accident happens, 
the bird {till maintains her {tation like a mariner 
in a boat, and, by the affiftance of her legs, fteers 
her treafure into the neareft place of fecurity. She 
generally lays five or fix large eges, of a dirty 
whitifh hue, fprinkled over with minute deep rufh- 
colour fpots. Her young, when juft hatched, are 
very deformed, and their heads are covered with a 
coarfe red down. In winter thefe birds frequently 
refort to the fea; and near Southampton in parti- 
cular the water fometimes appears as if entirely 
covered with them, fo that they are often expofed 
to fale in that market. | 

Coot, Larcer. This bird entirely refembles 
the former, except in it’s fuperior fize and the ex- 
quifite blacknefs of it’s plumage. It is found in 
Scotland; and alfo in fome Englifh counties, par- 
ticularly in Lancafhire. » 
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_-Coor or Hupson’s Bay. The extremity of 
the upper mandible of this bird i8 a little crooked ; 
the neck is partly of a flefhy colour; the head is 
cinereous; the body is brown above, and. white 
below; there is a white {pot on each wing; and the 
legs are brown. 
-.COPROPHAGOS. The appellation given 
by many authors to the common yellowifh-co- 
Toured fly found on human excrements. There 
are various fpecies feen on the ordure of different 
animals; and they are thence called merdivore. 
COQUALLIN. A beautiful animal of the 
fquirrel kind, very remarkable for the variety of it’s 
colours. It’s belly is of a bright yellow; it’s head 
and body are variegated with white, black, brown, 
and orange ; and it is deftitute of any tuft at the ex- 
tremity of it’s ears. This animal, however, feems in- 
capable of afcending trees like the reft of it’s clafs. 
COR MARINUM. The name of_a clafs of 
echini marini; the characters of which are, that the 
anus is placed on the fide of that point of the fhell 
which appears as if cut off; and that the mouth, 
which has two lips, is placed in the third region 


of the axis of the bafe. 


COR VENERIS. An appellation given by 
conchologifts to a very elegant {pecies of the cor- 
diformis, or heart-fhell, which approaches nearer 
in fhape to a real heart than the bucardium, or any 
other fhell of this genus. There are only three 
known fpecies of the Cor Veneris; namely, the 
denticulated one, with very elegant rofe-coloured 
fpots ; the white boat-thell, furrowed internally ; and 
the little rofe-coloured kind; but they are all ex- 
tremely elegant and valuable fhells. 

CORACINUS. A fifh caught in the Medi- 


.terranean fea, called by fome naturalifts fkizena; 


and by Aldrovandus and Salvian, umbra. _ It’s co- 
lour refembles that of the common tench, but it is 
fhaped fomewhat like the perch. It’s fcales are 
{mall; it’s mouth is of a moderate fize, but well 
furnifhed with teeth; and it’s tail, when extended, 
is of a roundifh fieure. The extremities of the 
rays or nerves of the tail-fin are black; and the 
other fins are alfo of that colour. : 

CORACIUS. A Linnzan term for the pica, 
In that great naturalift’s fyftem, this bird 
makes a diftinct genus; the diftinguifhing charac- 
ter of which is, that the inner tail-feathers grow 
gradually longer and longer. 

This bird likewife obtains the name of pyrrho- 
corax; and, in Englifh, is called the Cornifh chough. 
It is fhaped lilke the jack-daw, but rather refembles 
the common crow in it’s fize; and the beak is long, 
red, and fomewhat incurvated at the point. It fre- 
guents rocks and ruined buildings about the fea- 
fhores; and is found about the high cliffs all along 
the weftern fhores of England. It’s voice is very 
fimilar to that of the jack-daw, but hoarfer and 
rougher. 

CORAX PISCIS, or. CROW-FISH. © An 
animal of the cuculus kind, very much refembling 
the fwallow-fifh in it’s fhape. The bones which 
cover the gills of this fifh all terminate in fharp 
fpines. See Fiyinc-FIsu. 

CORBEIL. The name of a curious fpecies of 
the chama. It is of the larger kind; and deeply 
{triated, both longitudinally and tranfverfely, form- 
ing a kind of reticulated furface, in imitation of 
bafket-work. ) 

CORCULUS. An appellation given by fome 
authors to a fmall fpecies of cordiformis, or heart- 
fhell, of arofe-colour. | 
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CORDYLA, or CORDYLUS. A name by 
which fome naturalifts exprefs the thynnus, or tun- 
ny-fifh, while in it’s adolefcent ftate. 

CORDYLUS. A {pecies of lizard, called alfo 
uromaftyx and caudiverba. It is larger than the 
ereen lizard; and the tail is rounded and divided 
into a number of circles covered with {cales, which 
coat them over like the tiling of a houfe. 

COREGONUS. A genus of fifhes of the malaL 
copterygious or foft-finned kind; the characters of 
which are thefe: the branchioftege membrane on! 
each fide contains feven, eight, nine, or ten bones; 


the pinna.dorfi is placed nearer the fnout than the 


ventral fins; and the teeth are fo minute as to be 
{carcely perceptible in feveral of this clafs. 

Artedi enumerates four fpecies of this genus. 
The term Coregonus is compofed of Kore, the 
Pupil of the Eye; and Gonia, an Angele or Corner; 
and is applied to this genus of fifhes from the fin- 
gular ftructure of this part of the eye, the pupil 
running out into an acute angular corner in the 
anterior part in all the fpecies. 

CORETT. A-large Eaft Indian fith of the 
tunny kind, fuppofed by many to be the fame with 
the common tunny. It grows to the length of fix 
or feven feet; the eyes are large, and their irides 
yellow; the tail is broad and forked, and of a yel- 
lowifh-green colour; the belly-fins are yellowifh; 
and the belly itfelf is a fine bright glofly blue, with 
a filvery caft. This fifth, which is generally caught 
with hooks, is efteemed very delicious. 

CORMORANT. A large fea-bird of the or- 
der of anferes, called by authors corvus aquaticus, 
or the fea-raven. This bird is about three feet 
four inches in length; the extent of it’s wings is 
four feet two ; and it’s weight exceeds feven pounds. 
The bil is dufky, and five inches in length; the 
bafe of the lower mandible is overfpread with a 
naked yellowifh covering, which extends under the 
fin, and forms a kind of pouch; and a loofe fkin 
of the fame colour reaches from the upper mandi- 
ble round the eyes and angles of the mouth. The 
head and chin are a dull black; but under the chin 
of the male the feathers are white, and the head in 
that fex is adorned with a fhort, loofe, pendent 
creft. The coverts of the wings, the fcapulars, 
and the back, are of a deep green, edged with 
black, and gloffed with blue; the quill-feathers 
and the tail are dufky; the breaft and belly are 
black; and in the midft of the laft there is frequently 
a bed of white. The legs are ftrong, fhort, and 
black, the middle claw being ferrated on the in- 
fide; and the irides are of a light afh-colour. 

Notwithftanding the apparent heavinefs of the 
ftructure of Cormorants, few birds are more pow- 
erfully predaceous. As foon as winter approaches, 
they are feen difperfed along the fea-fhores, en- 
tering the mouths of frefh-water rivers, and threat- 
ening deftruction to all the finny tribe. They are 
uncommonly voracious; and their digeftion is fo 
aftonifhingly rapid, that their appetites feem to be 
always craving, yet never to be fatisfied. This 
gnawing fenfation, however, may probably be fti- 
mulated by the great quantities of {mall worms 
lodged in their inteftines, and which their unceaf- 
ing gluttony contributes to engender. 

Thus formed with the groffeft appetites, this 
bird, even in it’s moft healthful ftate, fends forth a 
moft rank and offenfive fmell, by far more feetid 
than putrid .flefh.- It’s form is difagreeable, it’s 
voice is hoarfe and croaking, and all it’s qualities 
are obfcene, It cannot then furely appear ftrange, 

a that 
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that Milton fhould make Satan perfonate this bird, 
when he fends him on the moft infernal of all pur- 
pofes, namely, to furvey with pain the beauties of 
Paradife, and to fit devifing death on the tree of 
life. It has been obferved by fome critics of this 
fublime poet, that perching a water-fowl on a tree 
implied no great acquaintance with the hiftory of 
nature ; however, it muft be aia” in vindica- 
tion of Milton, that Ariftotle exprefsly afferts of 
the Cormorant, that it is the only aquatic fowl 
which at any time either fits or roofts on trees. 

This bird feems to be of a multiform nature; 
and, wherever fifh are to be found, it watches their 
migrations. It is feen as wellon land as at fea; 
it feeds on frefh-water as wel] as fea-fifh; it gene- 
rally builds it’s neft in the cliffs of rocks; and preys 
not only by day, but alfo during the night. 

The indefatigable induftry and great dexterity 
of the Cormorant in catching fifh, was probably 
the only motive which induced fome nations to 
keep this bird in a tame ftate; and Willughby af- 
fures us, that it was once bred by the Englith for 
that very purpofe. The defcription of their manner 
of fifhing is thus delivered by Faber. ‘ When they 
carry them out of the rooms where they are kept, 
to the fifh-pools, they hoodwink them, that they 
may not be frightened by the way. When they 
are come to the rivers, they take of their hoods; 
and having tied leather thongs round the lower 

rt of their necks, that they may not fwallow the 

fh they catch, they throw them into the river. 
They prefently dive under water, and there for a 
long time purfue the fifh with wonderful fwiftnefs ; 
and when they have caught them, rife to the fur- 
face of the water, and preffing the fifhes lightly 
with their bills, {wallow them, till each bird hath 
devoured five or fix fifhes after this manner. Then 
their keepers cali them to the fift, to which they 
readily fly; and, one after another, vomit up all 
their fifh, only a little bruifed with the firft nip 
given in catching them. When they have done 
fifhing, fetting the birds on fome high place, they 
loofe the ftrings from their necks, leaving the paf- 
fage to the ftomach free and open; and for their 
reward they throw them a part of the prey, to 
each one or two fifhes, which they will catch moft 
dextroufly as they are falling in the air.’ 

At prefent, the Cormorant is trained up in every 
part of China, for the purpofes of pifcation, where 
Jakes and canals are very numerous. ‘ To this 
end,’ fays La Compte, ‘ they are educated as men 
rear up {paniels or hawks; and one man can eafily 
manage a hundred. ‘he fither carries them out 
into the lake, perched on the gunnel of his boat, 
where they continue tranquil, expecting his orders 
with patient attention. When arrived at the pro- 
per place, at the firft fignal given, each flies a dif- 
ferent way to fulfil the tafk afigned it. It is very 
pleafant, on this occafion, to behold with what fa- 
gacity they portion out the lake or the canal where 
they are ftationed on duty. They hunt about, they 
plunge, they rife a hundred times to the furface, 
till they have at laft found their prey; they then 
feize it in the middle with their beaks, and carry it 
regularly to their mafter: When the fifh is too 
large, they then give each other mutual affiftance ; 
one feizes it by the head, the other by the tail, and 
in this manner they carry it conjointly to the boat. 
There the boat-man ftretches out one of his long 
oars, on which they perch; and, being freed from 
their burden, they again fly off to purfue their fport. 
When they are wearied, the proprietor fuffers them 
to enjoy a fhort interval of reft ; but they are never 


fed till their tafk is accomplifhed. In this man- 
ner they fupply a very plentiful table; but ftill 
their natural gluttony cannot be reclaimed by edu- 
cation. They have always, while they fifh, a ftring. 
faftened round their throats, to prevent them from 
devouring their prey; as otherwife they would at 
once fatiate themfelves, and difcontinue their pur- 
fuit.’ 

The Cormorant is the moft expert fifher of all 


_birds, and is generally on the wing; and the afto- 


nifhing celerity with which it defcends from im- 
menfe heights in the air in order to dive for it’s 
prey, affords matter of agreeable amufement to a 
perfon ftationed on an adjacent cliff. 

This large bird is feldom feen in the air, except 
at thofe times when it perceives fifh almoft im- 
mediately under it; and even then they muft be 
pretty near the furface of the water before it will 
venture to dart on them: if the fifh are at a depth 
beyond what the impetus of the Cormorant’s flight 
renders it capable of diving to, they certainly 
efcape; for this animal is by no means capable of 
moving fo faft under water as a fifh can fwim. It 
feldom, however, makes an unfuccefsful attack; 
and it is often feen rifing heavily with a fifh larger 
than it can conveniently devour. 

The Kamtfchadales adopt a fingular method of 
catching Cormorants. They faften a thick iron 
or wooden hook to a long rope or ftrap; bait the 
hook with a whole fifth, the point of the hook com- 
ing out near the back fin; and then throw it into 
the fea. This lure the Cormorants obferving, ga- 
ther about it in flocks, quarrel for it, and the 
ftrongeft fwallows it: the bird, thus entangled, is 
drawn on fhore by the natives; who conftruéct nee- 
dle-cafes and combs of the bones of it’s wings. 

CORNET. A name given by forme French 
writers to a genus of fhells, called by others cu« 
culli, and by the generality of naturalifts volutz. 

CORNUTA. An appellation given by Gef- 
ner, and fome others, to the fith called alfo lyra, 
and lyra altera. It is of the trigla kind, and is 
diftinguifhed by Artedi under the name of the tri- 
gla with many cirri and an octagonal body. 

CORNUTUS PISCIS. A name given by 
Ray to an Eaft Indian fifh, called hoorn vifch by 
the Dutch. It has a horn of a very fingular con- 
ftruction on the back part of it’s head, or the be- 
ginning of it’s back; and two others on it’s belly, 
which are very crooked and brittle, and feem to 
partake of the nature of fpines, which in fome fifh 
are placed before their neck and belly-fins. A 
wound inflicted by one of thefe fith is reckoned 
dangerous; and is generally cured with much dif- 
ficulty, efpecially if any part of the horn is broke 
off, which, from it’s natural brittlenefs, is ufually 
the cafe. 

COROCORO. A Brazilian fith fomewhat re- 
fembling the coracinus of the Mediterranean. It 
has a finus in the back, in which it can bury it’s 
fins at pleafure. 

CORONA #ETHIOPICA. The name of a 
fea-fhell of the dolium or concha globofa kind. 

CORONA IMPERIALIS. A kind of vo- 
luta, wnich differs from other fhells of that family 
in having it’shead adorned with a number of points, 
which form a fort of crown. 

There are four fpecies of this fhell in the cabi- 
nets of conchologifts. 

CORVO. An appellation fometimes given to 
the umbra er chromis of authors; a large fifh com 
monly caught in the Mediterranean feas, and which, 
while young, is brought to the markets of Italy. 

CORVUS. 


CORVUS. A diftinét genus of birds of the 


order of pice, in the Linnzan fyftem; the diftin- 
guifhing characters of which are, that the bill is 


‘fharp and convex; that the noftrils are covered 


with recumbent briftles; that the tongue is carti- 


-lacinous and bifid; and that the feet ate formed for 


walking. Of this genus, which includes nineteen 
fpecies, are the crow, the raven, the jack-daw, &c. 

Corvus is likewife a name given by Paulus Jo- 
vius to the faber or doree. 

CORVUS AQUATICUS, the Pelicanus Car- 
bo of Linnzus. A name given by authors to the 
cormorant, or corvorant, on account of it’s -vora- 
cious appetite, which originates from a great num- 
ber of fmali worms lodged in it’s ftomach and in- 
teftines, and caufing avery fudden digeftion. See 


-‘CORMORANT. 


Corvus Aquaticus is alfo a name given to the 
acacolotl, a very beautiful Mexican bird, of a lucid 
ereenifh, blackifh, and purplith hue. It feeds on 
fifth, from which circumftance it’s flefh contracts a 
very rank and unpleafant tafte. 

CORVUS AQUATICUS MINOR. A name 
by which Ray has very properly denominated a bird 
common on our northern coafts, and there calle 
the fhagege. It feems to be a genuine fpecies of 


- the cormorant. 


CORVUS CORNUTUS. An appellation 
given by fome authors to the Indian raven with a 
corneous beak, more commonly called the rhino- 
ceros-bird, 

CORVUS FLUVIATILIS. A very remark- 
able bird peculiar to the Philippine Iflands, refem- 
bling the common raven by being of the amphi- 
bious kind; and called by the natives caffili, or 
colocolo. 

CORVUS INDICUS. . A bird of the raven 
kind, very common in the Molucca iflands. It is 
of a confiderable magnitude, and armed with a 
large beak and very ftrong claws. It is not carni- 
vorous, but is very deftructive to the fruit of the 
nutmeg-tree. It’s flefh, which is very delicate, 

artakes greatly of the aromatic flavour of it’s food. 


CORVUS SYLVATICUS. A bird deferibed 


by Gefner, and fuppofed by Willughby to be the 


fame with the coracias, or pyrrochorax; but, when 
minutely examined, it differs effentially from that 
bird in fize, as well as in having a creft on it’s head. 
Gefner fays that the Corvus Sylvaticus 1s of the fize 
of the commonhen. It appears at a diftance of a 
deep black; but, when viewed nearer, and in the 
funfhine, of a fine glofly green. It’s tail is fhort; 
and it’s toes are very long. It feeds on frogs, fith, 
and other fmall animals; and builds it’s neft in the 
ruins of old buildings, where it lays two or three 
eggs. It flies very high; and, when young, is ac- 
eounted delicate food. 

CORVUS PISCIS. A river-fifh of the chub 
kind, common in Italy and fome parts of Germany ; 
called by Gefner capito fluviatilis rapax; and, by 
the common people, noppe. It feldom exceeds fix 
or feven pounds in weight; but is extremely rapa- 
cious, and purfues it’s prey with fuch eagernefs, that 
it frequently ftrands both itfelf and them. It is 
caught at all feafons of the year, but never in any 
great plenty; and it’s flefh is efteemed very pala- 
table. 

-CORYPH/ZENA. A genus of fith of the ma- 
lacopterygious kind, and of the thoracic order in 
the Linnean fyftem; the diftinguifhing characters 
of which are thefe: the branchioftege membrane 
contains five bones on each fide, exclufive of two 
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others which lie under the bony coverings of the 
oills, and are therefore not vifible: the fins are feven 
in number, and one on the back reaches from 
the top of the head to the tail; the head terminates 
in a very obtufe form, or, as it were, perpendicu- 
larly declivious from the vertex to the mouth; and 
the head and body are both fomewhat comprefled. 

Linngeus enumerates twelve fpecies of this ge- 
nus, and Artedi three. 

COTATUA. A Philippine name for a fpe- 
cies of parrot, called alfo calangay. The body is 
entirely white; and on the head there is a creft of 
feathers. It is of the fize of a common pigeon. 

COTATUA MAJOR. A very beautiful fpe- 
cies of parrot common in the Philippine iflands. 
It is about the fize of a common hen; and of a 
moft delicate white-colour, except the beak and 
legs, which are black. This bird is with great 
facility taught to imitate the human voice, and 
articulates more diftinétly than any other of the 
parrot clafs. 

COTTUS. A genus of the acanthopterygious 
fifhes; the chara¢ters of which are thefe: the bran- 
chioftege membrane on each fide contains fix very 
diftinét bones; the head is broader than the body, 
depreffed, and prickly; there are two dorfal fins, 
the foremoft containing feveral flexile prickles; 
the ventral fins are fmall; and the fkin of the whole 
fifh is fmooth, and free from fcales. There are 
three fpecies of this genus; oné of which is the 
fmall fifh known by the name of the miller’s 
thumb. ; 

COU DOU, or CU-DU. A fpecies of deer 
met with at the Cape of Good Hope. It is dif- 
tineuifhed by the length of it’s body, which is dif- 
proportionable to it’s height; the delicate flight- 
nefs of it’s limbs; the uncommon ftatelinefS and 
beauty of it’s horns, which are fmooth, hollow, 
and beautifully tranfparent like tortoife-fhell; the 
ftripes of white on it’s fkin; a black corneous fub- 
{tance on it’s upper jaw, which fupplies the place 
of teeth; a ftripe of white hair paffing from the 
middle of the horns to the tail; and a tuft of hair 
reaching from the neck to the breatft. 

There are alfo animals of this kind both in Afia 
and America, though they differ from each ether 
in a few particulars. 

COUGAR. This animal is fometimes called 
the red tiger, but is extremely different from the 
tiger of the eaft. Itis a native of the continent 
of America, from Canada to Brazil; and in South 
America it 1s called puma, and is by far the moft 
formidable and mifchievous of all the animals of 
the new world. In the warmer regions, the Cou- 
gar is fierce and ravenous to a very high degree, 
but in North America it’s ferocity is greatly fub- 
dued by the rigours of the climate. In South 
America, where the towns generally border on the 
forefts, thefe creatures make frequent incurfions by 
night into the very houfes, from whence they carry 
off fowls, dogs, and other domeftic animals. The 
Cougar, however, is both weak and contemptible 
when compared with the oriental tiger, as being 
hardly able to contend with any of the human fpe- 
cies fingly. ‘The negroes and Indians are very 
dextrous in encountering it; and fome of them, 
even for the fake of it’s {kin, explore it’s retreats. 
The weapons ufed in this feemingly dangerous bu- 
finefs confit only of a lance two or three yards 
long, made of a ponderous kind of wood, and hay- 
ing it’s point hardened in the fire; and a kind of 
fcymitar about three quarters of a yard in length. 
Eue Thus 
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Thus armed, the Indian waits till the Cougar makes 
an affault on his left-hand, which wields the lance, 
and is wrapped up in a fhort baize cloak. Some- 
times the animal, aware of it’s danger, feems to 
decline the combat; in which cafe it’s antagonift 
endeavours to provoke it by a flight touch of the 
lance, in order, while he is defending himfelf, to 
ftrike a fure blow. As foon, however, as the crea- 
ture feels the lance, it grafps it with one of it’s 
paws, and with the other ftrikes at the affailant’s 
arm. It is then that the negro nimbly aims a 
blow with his feymitar, hitherto concealed in his 
other hand, and hamftrings the animal, which in- 
ftantly draws back, but being enraged, as fud- 
denly returns to the charge. However, on re- 
ceiving another ftroke, it is totally deprived of the 
power of motion; and the Indian, after difpatch- 
ing it without moleftation, ftrips off it’s fkin, and 
cuts off it’s head, with which he returns to his 
companions as trophies of his proweis. 

But though man in general prevails over this 
ferocious creature, it often fuccefsfully attacks the 
crocodile; and, indeed, 1s the only Tranfatlantic 
animal which is not afraid of the conteft. When 
the tiger, impelled by thirft, which it feems incef- 
fantly to feel, approaches a river for the purpofe 
of drinking, the crocodile, which indifcriminately 
preys on every creature, lifts it’s head above water, 
in order to feize it; but the Cougar, not lefs ra- 
pacious than itfelf, and unacquainted with the 
power of the enemy, boldly ventures to feize it, 
and plunges it’s claws into it’s eyes, the only vul- 
nerable part. On this the crocodile inftantly dives 
under water ; and, as the tiger will fooner die than 
relinquifh it’s hold, it of courfe defcends with 
it’s antagonift. There the combat continues for 
fome time; namely, till the Cougar either efcapes 
from it’s difabled adverfary, as 1s fometimes the 
cafe, or is drowned. 

In Guiana, Cougars are extremely numerous; 
and, when the French firft fettled at Cayenne, thefe 
animals proved a dreadful {courge to the infant co- 
lony; but by degrees they were repulfed and de- 
ftroyed, and are now no longer found in the vici- 
nity of that place. In Brazil, Paraguay, and the 
country of the Amazons, they are frequently feen 
climbing up trees, either in queft of prey, or to 
avoid their purfuers. Like all other animals of 
the cat kind, they are terrified at the fight of fire; 
and feldom venture near it, as they fufpect their 
enemies to be always in it’s vicinity, and their noc- 
turnal eyes are dazzled by it’s brightnefs. 

The fur of the Cougar 1s foft, and much efteemed 
by the Indians, who wrap themfelves in it during 
the winter months. The back, neck, rump, and 
fides, of this animal, are of a brownifh red, mixed 
with dufky hairs; the belly and claws are whitith; 
and the teeth are of a vaft fize. It purrs like a 
cat; and it’s tail is above two feet and a half long. 

From the nature and defcription of this animal, 
it might naturally enough be fuppofed that it’s Heth 
is improper for food ; neverthelefs, there are feveral 
accounts which alledge the contrary, and affert, 
that it is even fuperior to mutton. However, what 
Des Marchais obferves feems to be moft confonant 
to truth; namely, that the fkin is the moft valua- 
ble part of the animal, and that the flefh is gene- 
rally lean and rank. 

COULTER-NEB, or COUNTER-NEB. 
An appellation given in fome parts of England to 
the anas arctica Clufii. See Duck. 

COW. Awell-known animal ; the diftinguith- 
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ing charaéteriftics of which are, that there are eight 
cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the 
upper; that the fkin along the lower fide of the 
neck is pendulous; and that the horns bend out la- 
terally. 

Of all ruminating animals, or thofe which chew 
the cud, the Cow kind deferves the firft rank 
both for beauty and utility. The horfe is more 
properly an animal which falls to the lot of the 
rich; fheep are chiefly gregarious, and require at- 
tendance; but the Cow is more particularly the 
poor man’s bleffing, and equally conflitutes his 
riches and fupport. Many of the peafantry have 
no other poffeffion than a cow; and even of thofe 
advantages which are derived from this ufeful crea- 
ture, the poor are but the nominal poffeffors. It’s 


flefh they muft not prefume to tafte, fince their 


whole fortune would then at once be loft; it’s 
young they are obliged to fatten for fale, as a lux- 
ury to which they can have no pretenfions; and 
it’s very milk is converted into butter and cheefe 
for the tables of their mafters; while the only fhare 


they derive from their poffeffion, is the refufe of 


the milk, and the choice of their market. 

In thofe countries, however, where fome regard 
is paid to the natural rights of mankind, this ex- 
cellent animal is of more general advantage. In 
Poland, Germany, and Switzerland, every peafant 
keeps two or three Cows, not for the benefit of his 
matter, but the fuppoart of his family. The mean- 
eft hind in thofe countries can kill one Cow for 
his own table, which he falts and hangs up, and 
thus preferves a delicacy through the revolving 
year. There is {carcely a cottage in thofe coun- 
tries which is not adorned with this mark of hof. 
pitality; a piece of beef fufpended there is confi, 
dered as elegant furniture, and argues the poffef 
for’s opulence and eafe. But in Britain, where we 
triumph in imaginary liberty, yet fubmit to every 
evil of monopoly and extortion, the poor peafantry 
feldom have it in their power to purchafe meat; 
and even butter is confidered as an article of ex- 
travagance. - 

However, the climate, as well as the pafture, of 
Great Britain, is excellently adapted to the mode- 
rate nature of the Cow; and the verdure and ferti- 
lity of our plains are perfectly fuited to it’s man- 
ner of feeding; for, being deftitute of the fuperior 
fore-teeth, it loves to graze in high and rich paf- 
tures. It does not feem to be very anxious as to 
the quality of it’s food, provided it has always an 
abundant fupply; and makes no particular difcri- 
mination in the choice of it’s herbage, but eats 
without ceremony whatever comes in it’s way. 
For this reafon, in our Englifh paftures, where the 
grafs is rather high and flourifhing, than fucculent 
and nutritious, the Cow thrives admirably; and 
there is no part of Europe in which this animal 
grows larger, yields more milk, and fattens fooner. 

In a courfe of years, the horfe and the fheep are 
known to impoverifh the foil; but, in that where 
the Cow has been bred, the pafture acquires a finer 
farface, and every year becomes more beautiful and 
level: for the horfe being furnifhed with fore- 
teeth in his upper jaw, nips the grafs clofely, and 
feleéts that which is the moft delicate and tender; 


~ the fheep alfo, though with refpect to it’s teeth 


formed like the Cow, only bites the moft fucculent 
parts of the herbage. Thefe animals therefore 
cut the finer grafs too clofely, and fuffer the high 
weeds and ranker grafs to vegetate and over-runthe 
paftures; but the Cow being obliged to feed on 
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the tallett vegetables, eats then all down, and thus 
levels the furface of the grafs. 

The age of the Cow is known by it’s teeth and 
horns. It is furnifhed with eight cutting teeth in 
the lower jaw; the two middlemoft of which drop 


out at the age of ten months, and are replaced by - 


others which are broader, but not fo white: at the 
age of fixteen months the two next milk-white 
teeth difappear, and others fucceed them; and thus, 
at the end of every fix months, the animal lofes 
and gains, till, at the age of three years, all the 
cutting teeth are renewed, and then they are long, 
regular, and pretty white. But as the creature 
advances in years, the teeth grow black and irregu- 
lar; their inequalities become fmoother, and con- 
fequently the animal chews it’s food with more dif- 
ficulty. Thus the Cow often declines froin this 
fingle caufe; for as it requires a great deal to fup- 
port life, and as the fmoothnefs of it’s teeth renders 
the difficulty of chewing very great, a fuficient 
quantity of food cannot be pplied to ese Pom) 
in which cafe the poor animal droops in the midtt 
of plenty, -is gradually more and more emaciated, 
and at length expires. 

The Norhé are likewife another, as well as a more 
unerring method, of determining the age of the 
Cow. At three years of age it fheds it’s horns, 
and new ones fpring up in their places, which are 
afterwards undeciduous; at four, ithas {mall pointed, 
fmooth horns; and, at five, they become larger, 
and are marked round with the former year’s 
growth. Thus, while the anima! continues to live, 
it’s horns alfo continue to lengthen, and every year a 
new ring is added to their bafes; fo that, by allow- 
ing three years before their appearance, and then 
reckoning the number of a1 ULatIOns, the crea- 
ture’s age may be exactly known 

The Englith breed of Cows i been fo greatly 
improved by a foreign mixture, that we cannot 
with any degree of certainty point out the original 
kind in thefe iflands. Thofe which may be fi fup- 
pofed to have been purely British, are much {mailer 
than thofe on the northern parts of the continent 
of Europe. In the Highlands of Syn, the 
cattle are extremely fmall; and many of them, 
males as well as females, are deftitute of horns. 
The Welch runts are confiderably larger; and the 
Cornifh black cattle are about the fize of the lat- 
ter... The] iarge fpecies now propagated in moft 
parts of England, are either entire ely foreign, or 
our own breed improved by a crofs with the fo- 
reign kind. The Lincolnfhire Cows derive their 
fize from the Holftein breed; and the large horn- 
lefs cattle which are bred in fome counties of Eng- 
land, were imported originally from Poland. 
England was once famous for a wild breed of thefe 
animals, but which no longer exift; and this na- 
tion may juftly boaft of having fewer wild animals 
than any ‘cinjedaen of Europe. Cultivation and 
agriculture are fure to banifh them wherever they 
are found; and every addition which a country re- 
ceives from art diminifhes the number of thofe 
animals which are only adapted to a ftate of na- 
ture. 

The Cow feems more liable to changes from it’s 
pafture and climate, than any other quadruped. In 
the different parts of this narrow ifland, we can eafily 
trace the great varieties produced among thefe ani- 
mals by the richnefs or poverty of the foil. In fome, 
they grow to an aftonifhing bulk; and, in others, 
they are proportionably diminutive. The breed 
of the Ifle of Man, as well as of moft parts of Scot- 
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land, is in general confiderably lefs than that of 
either England or Ireland: they are alfo differently 
formed, the dewlap being much fmailer, and hav- 
ing more of the neck of the ewe. A few years 
fince, this circumftance was confidered as a defor- 
mity in cattle; and the Cow was chofen, according 
to Virgil’s aectior, with a large dewlap; how- 
ever, it t feems to be at prefent the univerfally re- 
ceived opinion, that the Cow wants in udder what 
it has in neck; and the larger the dewlap, the 
fmaller the quantity of it’s milk. Graziers there- 
fore endeavour to blend the two breeds, the large 
Holftein with the fmall Northern; and from this 
union 1s produced that fine milch breed which ex- 
cels the cattle of every other quarter of the olobe. 

In fhort, in almoft every part of the world, the 
Cow is found either large or fmall, in proportion 
to the richnefs or poverty of it'sfood. Thus Afri- 
ca is remarkable for the largeft and fmalleft cattle 
of this kind; as is alfo India, Poland, Switzerland, 
and feveral other parts of Europe. Among the 
Eluth Tartars, where the paftures are remarkably 
rich and nourifhing, the Cow grows to fuch an 
amazing fize, that a tall:man can hardly reach the 
tip of it’s fhoulder: in France, on the ee 
where this animal is ftinted in it’s food, and driven 
from the moft flourifhing paftures, it greatly dege- 
neratés, and is neither valuable for it’s miik or it’s 
flefh. The variaticns, however, in the fize of this 
animal, are lefs remarkable than thofe of it’s form, 
it’s hair, and it’s horns: in many, indeed, thefe va- 
riations are fo extraordinary, that they have been 
confidered as different kinds of creatures, and 
names have accordingly been applied to them as 
a diftinét foecies; when, as Buffon afferts, they are 
in faét the fame. In this manner the urus and the 
bifon have been confidered, from the variety in 
their make, to be diftin@ in their production; but 
they are all in fact the defcendants of one common 
ftock, poffeffing that certain mark of unity, namely, 
their breeding and propagating together. Natu- 
ralifts therefore have laboured under an obvious 
error, when on account of the extreme bulk of the 
urus, or the hump on the back of the bifon, they 
have affioned them different parts in the creation, 
and feparated a clafs of animals which were really 
united. Though the horfe and the afs do not 
differ more in foure than the Cow and the bifon, 
the former are diting animals, their breed being 
marked with fterility; while the latter are of the 
fame kind, their breed is fruitful, and a race of 
creatures is produced in which the hump belong- 
ing to the bifon in a fhort time entirely difappears, 
It is evident therefore, that the differences between 
the Cow, the urus and the bifon, are merely acci- 
dental. Nature, which has given horns to fome 
Cows, and denied them to others, may allo, 1 in her 
caprice, have beftowed a hump on the bifon, or 
enlarged the fize of the urus. 

The Cow is found, in fome one cr other of it’s 
varieties, in almoft every part of the world; and, 
in fhort, the variations which are every where fo 
perceptible, as has been previoufly obferved, arife 
either from climate or food, the cultivation of 
man, or the caprice of nature. The wild Cow 
and the tame; the animal peculiar to Europe; and 
that of Afia, Africa, and America; the bonafus and 
the urus; the bifon and the zebu; are all one and 
the fame: they generate among ath other; and, 
in the courfe of a few generations, the original dif 
criminations become extinct. Of al] animals, there- 
fore, man alone excepted, the Cow feems to be 
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moft extenfively propagated; it’s nature appears 
equally capable of the extremes of heat and cold; 
it inhabits the frozen fields of Iceland, as well as 
the burning defarts of Lybia; it feems to be an an- 
cient denizen of every climate; and is found do- 


meftic and tame in fuch countries as have been ci- 


vilized, but favage and wild in thofe regions which 
are lefs populous and refined. In a ftate of na- 
ture, it is capable of defending itfelf againft the 
moft powerful enemy of the foreft ; and is fubordi- 
nate to man alone, whofe power it has experienced, 
and of whofe aid it feems eventually to ftand in need. 
In a domeftic ftate, it is mild and tra¢table; and, 
though incapable of fhewing any great degree of 
attachment to it’s feeders, is neverthelefs fenfible of 
their careffes, and grateful for their kindnefs. 
However wild calves which are taken from their 
dams may appear in a favage ftate, either in Afri- 
ca or Afia, they foon become patient, humble, and 
familiar; and, while other animals preferve their 
natural propenfities with inflexible perfeverance, 
thefe in all refpects accord with the defires and con- 
veniences of mankind. 

Cows ufually receive the males from the begin- 
ning of April till the end of July, and go nine 
months with young: but the feafon of copulation 
may be altered by human indutftry; for, by a par- 
ticular method of management, veal is procured 
at every feafon of the year. 

In this country, the ox is the only horned ani- 
mal which applies it’s ftrength to the fervice of 
mankind: and it is certain that, in many cafes, 
oxen are preferable in the draught to horfes; their 
food and harnefs are cheaper; their frame is lefs 
delicate and obnoxious to difeafe or injury; and, 
when age puts an end to their labour, their flefh is 
ftill equally valuable, an old working ox being as 
good food, and fattening as well, as a young one. 

Every part of this animal may be applied to 
fome beneficial purpofe; and each has it’s parti- 
cular ufes in commerce, manufactures, and medi- 
cine. Boots, fhoes, and many other conveniencies 
of life, are produced from it’s hide. Vellum is 
made of calves-fkins; and gold-beater’s fkin is 
formed either of a thin vellum, or the finer parts 
of the guts of the ox. The hair, mixed with lime, 
is a very neceflary article in building. Of the 
horns, combs, handles of knives, boxes, buttons, 
drinking-veffels, and many other ufeful articles, 
are made. In medicine, the horns are alfo ufed 
-as alexipharmics or antidotes again{t poifon, the 
plague, or the imall pox; and they are faid to pof- 
fefs the fame virtues as the oriental bezoar. Car- 
penters glue is made of the chips of the hoofs and 
the parings of the raw hides. The bones are ufed 
by mechanics as a fubftitute for ivory, by which 
means they are enabled to fell many neat conve- 
niencies at a cheap rate. From the feet is pro- 
cured an oil which anfwers many ufeful purpofes; 
and the bones, when calcined, afford a fit fubftance 
for tefts, for the ufe of the refiner in the fmelting- 
trade. The blood is faid to be an excellent ma- 
nure for fruit-trees, and forms the bafis of that co- 
lour to which we give the name of Pruffian blue. 
Our artificial light is in a great meafure derived 
from the fat and fuet of this animal; the gall, li- 
ver, fpleen, and urine, have their refpective ufes 
in the materia medica; and the importance of but- 
ter, cheefe, and milk, are too obvious to need in- 
fitting on. 

The flefh of the ox is extremely nutritious, and 
yields a very ftrong aliment; and thofe who live 
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chiefly on this food are in general ftrong, vigo- 
rous, and healthy: but it fhould be tender and well 
fed, otherwife it proves hard of digeftion; how- 
ever, it is probably at all times better adapted to 
the laborious and the aétive, than the fedentary 
and the indolent. Bull-beef contains a great deal 
of volatile falt and oil; but being generally hard, 
tough, and dry, it is therefore feldom ufed. It is 
faid, indeed, that when a bull is firft baited, and 
then killed, the flefh becomes more proper food; 
but this practice is in itfelf fo inhuman and bar- 
barous, that it were devoutly to be wifhed that it 
was either totally exploded, or at leaft, from a vo- 
luntary refinement of manners, univerfally relin- 
quifhed. 

The flefh of the Cow is inferior to that of the 
ox; but if fhe has been well fed, and is young, the 
difference is not very eafily perceived. Veal is 
nourifhing, well tafted, and eafy of digeftion; for 
which reafon it is very proper for delicate conftitu- 
tions, and thofe who have not opportunities for re- 
gular exercife. The fatteners of veal for the Lon- 
don markets fuffer the calves to lick falts, chalk, 
and fuch other fubftances, in order to communi- 
cate a fuperior whitenefs to their flefh: but what 
it thereby gains in colour, it certainly lofes in fla- 
vour; and, though more tempting to the eye, it is 
unqueftionably lefs grateful to the palate, as well 
as lefs wholefome and nutritive. 

The following varieties of the Cow kind, pro- 
perly fo called, are the moft remarkable. 

Cow, WI Lp. 
urus, the bonafus, and the bifon, of the ancients. 
It is met with, in fmall numbers, in the marfhy fo- 
refts of Poland, in the Carpathian Mountains, in 
Lithuania, and near Mount Caucatus in Afia. Some 
authors have mentioned a fpecies of wild Cow 
found on the continent of Africa; but ancient and 
ignorant travellers are little to be relied on, it hav- 
ing long fince been difcovered that the wild ox 
of Leo is the fame with the enou, an animal of a 
very different clafs. Indeed, the torrid zone for- 
bids a fcrutiny into feveral fpecies, which would, 
perhaps, afford much fatisfaétion to an inquifitive 
naturalift. 

Cow, Great Inpian. ‘This variety is of a 
reddifh colour; has fhort horns bending clofe to 
the neck; and a vaft lump on the fhoulders, which 
is extremely fat, and efteemed very delicate and 
rich food: this lump, being merely accidental, 
difappears, in the courfe of a few defcents, in a 
mingled breed. The Great Indian Cow is alfo 
common in Madagatcar, where it grows to an enor- 
mous fize. 

Cow, SMati Inpi1an. This animal, which is 
very fmall, has a lump on the fhoulders, and horns 
which project a little forwards. It is the bos Jn- 
dicus of Linnzeus, and the zebu of Buffon. In 
Surat there is a very minute breed, not larger than 
a dog, which neverthelefs has a very fierce look. 

Cow, Asysstnran. In this country, and in 
the ifle of Madagafcar, a curious variety of the 
Cow is met with, which has a hump on the back, 
with horns only attached to the fkin, and entirely 
pendulous. 

Cow, Lant. ‘This animal, as defcribed by 
Leo Africanus, has fmaller legs and neater horns 
than the common breed; the hair is white; the 
hoofs are of a jetty blacknefs; and of the hide tar- 
gets are made which are impenetrable by a muf- 
quet-ball. This fpecies is fo amazingly fwift, as 
even to outrun the Barbary horfe; that ahs 
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This animal proves to be the 


which can overtake it being ufually valued at a 
thoufand ducats, or a hundred camels. 

Cow, American. This variety has a vaft bunch 
on the fhoulders; and fhort black rounded horns, 
with large intervals between their bafes. The 
fore-parts of the body are thick and ftrong, but 
the hinder ones are flender and weak ; and the head 
and hunch are covered with hair of a dull ruft- 
colour, which is at times fo very long, as to give 
the animal a fhapelefs appearance, and obftruct it’s 
fight. During winter the whole body is cloathed 
in the fame manner; but in fummer the hind-part 
of the body is naked, wrinkled, and dufky. The 
tail is about a foot long, and naked, except a tuft 
of black hairs at the extremity. ‘This animal in- 
habits Mexico, and the interior parts of North 
America: it is fond of marfhy places, and is ex- 
tremely fierce and dangerous; but, if taken young, 
is capable of being tamed. It feems to be the fame 
with the bifon and other cattle in a wild ftate, and 
to be common to Europe and America. See 
Brson. 

COWRIES. A genus of fhells of the cyprea 
clafs. See Cyprea. 

COXOLITLI. A Brazilian bird of the fize of 
the peacock, and of a brownifh colour. Though 
it differs from the jacupema in fome particulars, 
it feems to be of the fame fpecies. 

COYOLCOZQUE. An American bird, de- 
fcribed by Hernander and Nieremberg as a fpecies 
of quail or partridge. ~The colour of it’s back is 
a mixture of white and yellow; it’s breaft and belly 
are wholly yellow; it’s head and neck are orna- 
mented with fpots of black and white; it’s eyes 
are black; and it’s legs are yellow. It is very 
common in many parts of Spanifh America, and 
is efteemed excellent food. 

COZCACOAUHTLI. The Mexican name 
of a large bird of the eagle kind defcribed by 
Nieremberg; and called by fome regina aura- 
rum, from the power it pofleffes of flying againft 
the wind. 

CQUILAQUIL. The Philippine name of a 
kind of parrot common in thefe iflands; and dif- 
tinguifhed from the other fpecies by being very 
large, and entirely of a green colour. 

CRAB. A genus of aptera in the clafs of in- 
feéts in the Linnzan fy{tem, comprehending no 
lefs than .eighty-feven fpecies; the diftincuifhing 
characters of which are, that it has generally ereht 
or ten feet, two of them being clawed; the two 
eyes are remote, and for the moft part peduncu- 
late, elongated, and moveable ; the two feelers are 
cheliferous; and the tail is articulated. To this 
genus belong the Crabs properly fo called, cray- 
fifh, fhrimps, lobfters, 8c. 

The Crab is found equally in freth and falt wa- 
ter, and as well on land as in the ocean. It differs 
effentially from the lobfter in it’s conformation, 
but entirely refembles it in it’s habits. The body 
is in general roundifh; the back is a little arched ; 
and the tail turns up under it, lying in a cavity 
defigned for that purpofe. Thefe fith are of dif- 
ferent fizes, fome weighing feveral pounds, and 
others only a few ounces. The male is diftin- 
guifhed from the female in having a broader tail, 
like that of the lobfter; and it likewife refembles 
that fifh with refpect to the number of it’s claws, 
which are two; and it’s legs, which are eight. 

As Crabs, however, are found on land as well as 
in the water, the peculiarities of their fituation pro- 
duce the following difference in their habitudes, 


Yand-Crabs are found in moft of the warmer 
regions of Europe, and in great abundance in all 
the tropical climates in Africa and America. They 
are of various kinds, and endued with different pro- 
perties: fome are falubrious, delicious, and nou- 
rifhing food; others are poifonous and malignant 
to avery high degree; fome are not above half an 
inch broad, others are a foot in diameter; fome 
are of a dirty brown colour, and others are mot- 
tled in a very beautiful manner. 

The coafts of the Britifh ifles afford a confider- 
able number of fpecies, the more remarkable of 
which will be defcribed: but the moft extraordi- 
nary animals of the kind are the Violet-Crab of the 
Caribbees, and the Soldier-Crab. 

Cras, VIOLET, OF THE CaRIBBEES. This ani- 
mal refembles two hands cut in the middle, and 
united together, for each fide bears fome refem- 
blance to four fingers; and the two nippers or 
claws reprefent the thumbs. All the reft of the 
body is covered with a fhell as large as a man’s 
hand, and bunched in the middle; on the fore-part 
of which there are two oblong eyes, each of the fize 
of a grain of barley, as tran{parent as cryftal, and 
as hard as horn. A little below thefe, the mouth 
is placed, covered with a fort of barbs, under which 
are two broad fharp teeth, as white as {now, placed 
not much unlike the blades of a pair of fciffars: 
with thefe teeth it can eafily mafticate leaves, fruits, 
and rotten wood, which conftitute it’s ufual food. 
However, the principal inftruments for cutting, as 
well as feizing it’s food, are it’s nippers, which 
catch fuch fure hold, that the creature fooner lofes 
it’s limbs than it’s grafp; and is often feen retreat- 
ing: after having left one of it’s claws fixed in it’s 
enemy, which claw will frequently retain it’s hold 
upwards of a minute after the Crab has made it’s 
efcape. In fact, this animal lofes little by leaving 
either a leg or an arm, for they foon grow again, 
and then the creature is feen as perfect as before. 
This, however, is the leaft fingular part of the hif- 
tory of thefe animals; and the following circum- 
{tances, were they not well authenticated, might not 
only {tagger the belief of an ordinary reader, but 
bring the veracity of naturalifts in queftion. 

They not only live in a kindof orderly focieties in 
their mountainous retreats, but annually defcend to 
the fea-fide, in a regular army compofed of millions. 
As they multiply in vaft numbers, they generally 
begin their expedition about the month of April 
or May; and then fally forth in myriads from the 
ftumps of hollow trees, the clifts of rocks, and 
holes dug by themfelves beneath the furface of 
the earth. At fuch times the whole ground to a 
confiderable diftance is fo covered with thefe ad- 
venturers, that it is almoft impoffible to advance a 
fingle ftep without treading on fome of them. The 
fea being the place of their rendezvous, to it they 
direct their march with the utmoft precifion; they 
neither turn to the right nor left, whatever obfta- 
cles intervene ; and, if they even meet with a houfe, 
they attempt to fcale the walls, rather than fuffer 
their ranks to be thus broken. 

But, though the above be the general order of 
their route, on other occafions they are obliged to 
conform to the face of the country ; and, if it be in- 
terfected by rivers, they then wind along the courfe 
of the ftream. The proceffion fets forward from 
the mountains with all the regularity of an army 
under the guidance of an experienced general. 
They are commonly divided into three battalions ; 
of which the foremoft confifts of the ftrongeft and 
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boldeft males, which march forward like pioneers, 
in order to clear the route, and oppofe threatening 
dangers: thefe are often obliged to halt for want 
of rain, and to take fhelter in the moft convenient 
{pots, till an alteration of the weather takes. place. 
The main body of the army is compofed of fe- 
males, who never leave the mountains till the rain 
has fet in for fome time; and then they defcend in 
regular battalia, formed into columns of fifty paces 
broad, and three miles deep, and fo clofe, that very 
little of the ground can be difcovered. Three or 
four days afterwards, the rear-guard follows; a 
{trageling, undifciplined tribe, confifting of a mix- 
ture of males and females, neither fo robuft nor nu- 
merous as the two former columns. The night 
feafon is chiefly chofen for their march; but, fhould 
it happen to rain in the day-time, they do not fail 
to avail themfelves of that circumftance, moving 
forward with a flow, uniform pace. When the 
fun fhines, fo as to warm the furface of the ground, 
they make a general halt, and patiently wait the 
cool of the evening. When frightened, they march 
backward in a diforderly manner, holding up their 
nippers, with which they frequently lacerate the 
flefh of their adverfaries, and fometimes leave thefe 
weapons, as we have already obferved, in the wounds 
inflicted by them. ‘They even try to intimidate 
their enemies, by clattering their nippers together, 
as if to threaten thofe who prefume to difturb them. 
But though they thus make a fhew of being for- 
midable to man, they are far from living in amity 
with each other; for no fooner is one of their num- 
ber maimed by accident, or worn out with fatigue, 
than the reft fall on it, devour it on the fpot, and 
then purfue their journey. 

After having encountered a thoufand dangers, 
and. continued their march fometimes for two or 
three months, they at length arrive at their def- 
tined port, where they prepare to caft their fpawn. 
The fcetus, if it may be fo called, is yet within 
their bodies, and not placed under their tails, as is 
ufual in animals of this kind; for thefe creatures 
wait till they can have the benefit of fea-water to 
amift their delivery. For this purpofe, they no 
fooner reach the fhore, than they eagerly advance 
to the water’s edge, and fuffer the waves to wafh 
their bodies two or three times. This, however, 
feems only preparatory to their bringing their 
fpawn to maturity; for they prefently withdraw to 
the land, in order to fearch for a lodging-place; 
and, in the mean time, their fpawn grows larger, 
is excluded out of their bodies, and fticks to the 
‘barbs under their tails; and thefe protuberances foon 
become as large as hens eggs, and exactly refem- 
ble the roes of herrings. In this advanced ftate of 
pregnancy, they once more feek the fhore, and 
fhake off their fpawn into the water. At this time 
whole fhoals of hungry fif are impatiently wait- 
ing for this annual fupply; the fea appears difco- 
loured with them for a-confiderable {pace;' and 
above two-thirds of the Crabs eggs are immedi- 
ately devoured by thefe rapacious invaders. ‘Thote 
egos, however, which efcape them, are hatched un- 
der the fand; and in a very fhort time millions of 
thefe little animals are feen to quit the fhore, and 
to advance in flow proceffion to the mountains. - 

The old ones having thius difcharged the grand 
duty of irrational nature, fet out on their return; 
but they are now become fo very feeble and ema- 
ciated, that they can hardly creep along, and even 
their flefh affumes a different colour. ‘The gene- 
rality of them, therefore, are obliged to continue 
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in the flat parts of the country till their ftrength is 
recruited, making holes for themfelves in the earth, 
which they cover with leaves and dirt, in order to 
prevent the admiffion of air. In. thefe retreats 
they throw off their ald fhells, which they leave 
in a manner entire, the places where they opened 


_on their bellies being unfeen. At that time they 


are quite naked, and almoft without motion, for 
fix days together; after which they become fo fat, 
as to be very delicious food; and have under 
their {tomachs four large white ftones, which gra- 
dually decreafe as their fhells harden; and, when 
arrived at perfection, are no longer perceptible. 
The animals then make their way backward with 
a flow pace, and generally perform their journey 
in the fpace of fix weeks. i 

When the Crab is reinftated in it’s mountainous 
retreat, it is almoft impoffible to diflodge it; for, 
fubfifting only on vegetables, it feldom ventures 
abroad; and it’s habitation being in general inac- 
ceffible, it remains there during a great part of the 
feafon in perfect fecurity; and at thofe times only, 
when impelled by the defire of bringing forth it’s 
young it is forced to defcend into the fat coun- 
try, does it fall under the power of man. At fuch 
feafons the natives wait for the defcent of thefe 
creatures with eager expectation, and deftroy num-. 
bers of them; but, difregarding their bodies, they 
only fearch for that fmall quantity of fpawn which 
lies on each fide of their ftomachs within their 
fhells. 

‘Thefe animals, indeed, are more valuable on 
their return, after having fhed their exuvie; for, 
being covered with fkins refernbling foft parch- 
ment, almoft all their parts, except their ftomachs, 
are edible. They are taken in their holes by 
means of inftruments adapted to that purpofe; and 
are alfo traced by aight, when on their journies, 
with flambeaux. The inftant they are attacked, 
they throw themfelves on their backs, and with 
their claws pinch their enemies moft unmercifully. 
But dextrous Crab-catchers feize them by their 
hinder legs, in fuch a manner that their nippers 
cannot hurt them, and thus throw them into their 
bags. 

The natives derive confiderable advantage from 
thefe creatures; and flaves are often entirely fub- 
fifted onthem. In Jamaica, where they are found 
in abundance, they are regarded as a very great 
delicacy. Still, however, the eating of them is 
attended with fome danger; for, even of this kind, 
many prove poifonous, which quality they are fup- 
pofed to derive from feeding on the machineel ap- 
ple; and, whenever they are found under that noxi- 
ous plant, they are always rejected. | 

Crap, Sotprer. This creature, when divefted 
of it’s’ fhell, fomewhat refembies the lobfter. — It 
is ufually about four inches long; and has no fhell 
behind, but,is covered down to the very. tail with 
a rough fkin terminating .in a point:. tt ts, how- 
ever, armed with {trong hard nippers before, the 
only cruftaceous parts which it contains. But, what 
nature has denied this animal,.it has taken care to 
fupply by art; and, taking poffeffion of the de- 
ferted fhell of fome other animal, refides in it till 
it’s increated fize requires a larger covering... 

This fpecies 1s found in the Welt India iflands; 
and, like the Violet-Crab, annually defcends from 
the mountains to the fea-fhore, in order to depofit 
it’s fpawn, and provide itfelf with a new fhell. 
This feems to be avery active period in the life af 
this animal; and probably it’s firft care 1s to provide 
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for it’s offspring before it attends to it’s own wants ; 
and, from the number of final] fhells it is at times 
feen to examine, it is fuppofed that it depofits it’s 
fpawn in them, where it remains in fecurity till the 
time of exclufion. But, however this may be, the 
Soldier is by no means unmindful of itfelf, for, 
having outgrown it’s old fhell, a part of it’s naked 
body is perceptible; and therefore a fhell muft be 
found big enough to cover the whole, and yét not 
fo very large as to be unmanageable and unwieldy. 
Thefe purpofes are by no means effected by a flight 
furvey ; for the little animal is feen bufily peram- 
bulating the fhore, along that line of pebbles and 
fhells which is formed by the fartheft wave; ftill, 
however, dragging it’s old incommodious habita- 
tion at it’s tail, and feemingly unwilling to relin- 
quifh it till it has difcovered one more preferable. 
It according!y {tops at one fhell, turns it, and paffes 
by; goes on to another, which it furveys, and then 
difengages it’s tail from it’s old habitation, in or- 
der to make trial of the new; but fhould this alfo 
prove incommodious, it then quickly returns to 
vt’s old fhell agaim: and in this manner it continues 
changing, till at laft it fuits itfelf with one light, 
roomy, and commodious, to which it adheres, 
though it may fometimes be fo very large as to 
conceal every part of it’s body. 

Thefe animals, however, do not accomplifh their 
refpective ends without much difficulty, and fome- 
times a fevere combat; for, when two of them hap- 
pen to fix on a fhell at the fame time which feems 
fuitable to each of them, they both endeavour to 
take poffeffion of it; ftriking with their claws, and 
pinching each other, till the weakeft is obliged to 
yield up the object of difpute. On this the victor 
immediately enters, and parades in his new acqui- 
fition backwards and forwards on the ftrand, in the 
view of his difcomfited antagonitt. 

The Soldier Crab, when laid hold of, fends forth 
a feeble cry, and endeavours to feize it’s invader with 
it’s nippers; which being effected, it will fooner 
die than quit it’s grafp. The wound thereby in- 
‘flicted is very painful and difficult of cure; for 
which reafon, and as it’s flefh is not much efteemed, 
itis generally permitted to return to it’s old retreat 
in the mountains without moleftation. 

Cras, Wuite. This is likewife a land Crab, 
and a native of the Caribbees. It has nearly the 
fame properties as the violet Crab, but grows to 
fuch a fuperior fize, that one of them is reckoned 
worth three of the violet. 

Cras, Inptan Lanp. The body of this ani- 
mal is of a roundifh figure, a little compreffed, and 
about the fize of anorange. It has eight legs, each 
five inches long, with four joints, the lower parts 
' being covered with long hairs; the mouth is large, 

and hairy on it’s fides, as well as the reft of the 
‘body. Of the great legs or claws, the right is 
large, and the left confiderably lefs; the right be- 
ing eight inches long and two broad, while the left 
is f{carcely fo long by one-third. The eyes are ei- 
ther extremely prominent, or funk, according to 
the pleafure of the animal; and near the mouth 
there are two fhort feelers, which the creature pof- 
feffes the faculty of extending or ‘concealing. 

All Crabs of this fort have the following pro- 
_perty; namely, that if they feize any thing with 
their nippers, they fooner quit their limbs than 
‘their hold: however, as obferved in the defcription 
of the Violet-Crab, this lofs is foon repaired by a 
_reftoration of the part. 

Cras, SEA, Kast Inpran. This fpecies is about 
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a fpan long, and of a very fingular colour, the fheli 
being in general fpeckled witht yellow {pots, ex- 
cept where three purple ones appear inclofed in a 
circle of white. The claws next the body are yel- 
lowifh, white in the middie, and of a deep purple 
at the extremities; and the eyes project almoft an 
inch from the head. 

Cras, SourH American. ‘The natives cali 
this fpecies Guaia Apara. It is beautifully varie- 
gated, one end of the body being terminated with 
a circle, and the other with a right line; and it 
grows to about three inches in breadth, and two 
and a half in length. ‘The fore-part of the fhell 
is of a dark brown colour, variegated with whitifh 
fpots; and the hinder part is of a whitifh yellow, 
adorned with brown ftreaks running in a longitu- 
dinal direction. It has eight roundifh feet or 
claws, with four joints, of a whitifh yellow colour ; 
and alfo two great claws or nippers, each two inches 
and a half long, and half an inch broad; their up- 
per parts being armed and dentated like the comb 
of acock. When fwimming, it caufes a kind of 
bubbling in the water, which refembles the effer- 
vefcence occafioned by fire. 

Cras, Pea. The thorax of this animal is 
fmooth, rounded, and undivided; and the tail is as 
large as the body, which 1s commonly about the 
fize of a pea. It inhabits the muffel; and is un- 
defervedly characterized as being poifonous, for 
the inflation, after feeding on muffels, is wholly 
conftitutional; and for one that receives any in- 
jury from eating them, multitudes remain unaf- 
fected. 

Cras, Lonc-Hornep. This fpecies has a 
{mooth round body, large claws, and very long 
horns. It is a very minute animal, being lefs than 
the Pea-Crab; and is commonly found on the Bri- 
tifh coafts. 

Cras, Common. This clafs has three. inden- 
tions on the front, five ferrated teeth on each fide, 
ovated claws, and fubulated hind-feet. It is of a 
dirty green colour; and, when boiled, turns red. 
It lurks under fea-weeds, or burrows in the fand, 
and is found on all the Britith fhores. 

Cras, Puririzr. The thorax of this animal 
has a quintuple dentation on each fide; the front is 
alfo indented ; the body is fubcordated; the claws are 
angulated ; and the two laft joints of the hind-legs 
are ovated and ciliated. This {pecies generally 
inhabits the depths of the fea, where it feeds on 
dead animals; and 1s thence called the Purifier, as 
occafioning the removal of putrid fubftances. 

Cras, Bracx-Ciawep. The body of this 
fpecies is fmooth ; the thorax is crenated; the hind- 
feet are fubulated; and the claws are fmooth, with 
black tips. It frequents rocky coafts; is reck- 
oned very delicious food; and the tips of the claws 
are ufed in medicine, as.an abforbent of acidities in 
the ftomach and bowels. 

Cras, Vetvet. The thorax of this clafs is 
quinquedentated; the body is overfpread with a 
fhort brown velvet-like down; the claws are co- 
vered with minute tubercles; and the hind-legs are 
broadly ovated. It is found on the coafts of the 
ifle of Anglefea. 

Cras, Bristty. This fpecies has a hairy tho- 
rax, and on each fide a flight quintuple dentation; 
the claws are ovated, fomewhat echinated, and 
hairy; and the feet are briftly and fubulated. I 
is a {mall animal of a reddifh colour, and lurks un- 
der ftones on the fea-fhore. 

Cras, Larce-Crawep, The front of this 

creature 
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creature is tridentated; the thorax is undivided; 
the claws are very large, depreffed, and confidera- 
bly ciliated on the outfide; three of the legs are 
fubulated on each fide; the antennz are very long, 
and reverted when not in ufe; and the body is 
about the fize of a horfe-bean. It is found on the 
coafts of the Hebrides. 

Cras, Lonc-Ciawep. This fpecies has a bi- 
furcated front, a fpine at the corner of each eye, 
and another on each fide of the thorax towards the 
tail; the body is ovated and fmooth; the antenne 
are as long as the body; the claws are double the 
length of the body; and the feet are fubulated. 

Cras, Horrip. This clafs has a projecting 
bifurcated fnout; the body is cordiform; and the 
claws and legs are covered with long and very 
fharp fpines. This animal, which is pretty large, 
is found among rocks on the eaftern coafts of Scot- 
Jand; and is alfo common in Norway. 

Cras, Sprper. The front of this animal is 
bifid; the thorax is briftly; the body is cordiform 
and tuberculated; the claws are long and ovated ; 
and the legs are long, flender, and fubulated. 

Cras, SteNDER-LeccED. ‘This fpecies has a 
bifid fnout ; the body is fmall, tuberculated, and 
fhaped like a heart; the claws are long; and the 
lees are of a very difproportionate fize, flender, 
and hairy. 

CRAB-LICE. A very odious and trouble- 
fome fpecies of vermin, which ftick fo faft in the 
human fkin, that they are with difficulty diflodged. 
When viewed with a glafs, they bear a ftrong re- 
femblance to the {mall crab-fith; whence they have 
obtained their popular name. They are diftin- 
guifhed by fome authors under the different appel- 
lations of Pluctula, Morpiones, Petolas, and Peffo- 
late; and chiefly infeft the arm-pits and privities 
of thofe who indulge in promifcuous amours. 

Thefe vermin are by fome fuppofed to progno- 
fticate a fpeedy diffolution to thofe whom they re- 
linquifh without the help of medicine. When 
touched with a rag wetted in the milk of fublimate, 
they are at once deftroyed. 

CRAKE. A bird of the gallinule orrail kind; 
and fuppofed by many to be the fame with the water- 
rail, an error originating from a want of due atten- 
tion to their different characters and natures. The 
bill of this bird is fhort, ftrong, thick, and exaétly 
formed like that of the water-hen; though it never 
frequents watery places, but is always found among 
corn, grafs, broom, or furze. The feathers on the 
crown of the head, the hind-part of the neck, and 
the back, are black edged with bay; the coverts of 
the wings are of the fame colour, but without any 
fpots; the tail is fhort, and of a deep bay; the belly 
is white; and the legs are cinereous. 

This bird, which is migratory, quits this king- 
dom before the approach of winter, but has a {trong 
averfion to the trouble of flying. The legs, which 
are remarkably long for the fize of the bird, hang 
down while it is on the wing; and, in general, it 
feems rather inclined to truft to {wiftnefs of foot 
than rapidity of flight. It lays from twelve to 
twenty eggs, of a dull white colour, marked with 
a few yellow fpots; but, notwithftanding this very 
great number, the breed is by no means plentiful 
in England. It’s note, which is very fingular, re- 
fembles the word Crex, often repeated. 

In Scotland and Ireland, Crakes are very nume- 
rous: they arrive there about the middle or end of 
April, when they are very lean; but, before they 
leave thefe iflands, they become plump and fat, 
and generally weigh upwards of eight ounces, 


CRAMP-FISH. The Englifh name of the 
torpedo, or electric ray ; a fifh poffeffing the fingu- 
lar power of benumbing the fingers of thofe who 
touch it, even through the medium of a rod. 

CRAMPER. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the brama fexatilis, or pagrus Indicus ; 
a large and broad fea-fifh caught among the rocks 
on the fhores of many parts of the Eaft Indies. 

CRANE. This bird, in the Linnean fyftem 
of zoology, forms a {pecies of the ardea, or heron; 
the characteriftic of which is, that the head is crif- 
tated, and almoft bare of feathers. 

Birds of the Crane kind, (which, in an ex- 
tenfive fenfe, comprehends a very numerous clafs) 
being habituated to marfhy places, may be known 
either by the length of their legs, or their fcaly 
coverings: they are in general very thinly fea- 
thered half way up their thighs, and all of them 
above their knees. In moft birds of this clafs 
the bill is very remarkable; it is generally longer 
than that of any other bird; and at the point is 
poffeffed of extreme fenfibility, being furnifhed 
with nerves for the better feeling of it’s food un- 
der flime in marfhy places where it cannot pof- 
fibly be difcerned. Some of thefe birds are fur- 
nifhed with every convenience; having long legs 
for wading, long necks for ftooping, and long 
bills for fearching. ‘They lead a life of preca- 
rious liberty, in fens and marfhes, and on the mar- 
gins of feas or lakes: they fubfift on fith and in- 
fects; build their nefts in a very fimple manner; 
and are exceeded in cunning and fecundity by al- 
moft every other clafs of animals. 

Crane, Common. Various and contradictory 
are the accounts refpecting the fize and dimenfions 
of this bird. According to Willughby and Pen- 
nant, the Crane is from five to fix feet long from 
the tip of the bill to the tail; while other naturalifts 
affert that it is above five feet high; and fome 
others, that it is even equal in height to a man. 
Briffon feems to give this bird it’s real dimenfions, 
when he defcribes it as fomething lefs than the 
brown ftork, which is about three feet high, and 
four from the tip of the bill to the tail. Still, 
however, the numerous teftimonies of it’s fuperior 
fize are not to be totally rejected; and perhaps that 
bird from which Briffon took his dimenfions was 
one-of the {malleft kind. According to this au- 
thor, the Crane is exa¢tly three feet four inches 
from the tip to the tail, and four feet from the head 
to the toe. It is flender in proportion to it’s 
height, and has a long neck and long legs. The 
top of the head is covered with black briftles; and 
the back part of it, which is bald and red, is a 
fufficient diftinétion between this and the ftork, t 
which it is very nearly allied in fize and conforma- 
tion. The plumage is afh-coloured; and two 
large tufts of feathers {pring from the pinion of 
each wing bearing fome refemblance to hair, and 
finely curled at the extremities, which the Crane 
can erect or deprefs at pleafure. Gefner informs 
us that, in his time, thefe feathers were often fet in ~ 
gold, and worn in the caps of perfons of diftinétion 
by way of ornament. 

Such is the defcription of a bird concerning 
which fo many fables have been invented and pro- 
pagated. The Crane is a bird with which all the 
ancient writers were familiar; and, in depicting it, 
they have not failed to blend imagination with hif= 
tory. From the policy of thefe birds, they tell us, 
we are to conceive an idea of the moft perfeé re- 
public among mankind; from their tendernefs ta 
their aged parents, whom they take care to nou- 
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rifh,; cherifh, and fupport when flying, we are to 
learn leffons of filial piety ; but particularly, from 
their conduét in fighting with the pigmies of 
Ethiopia, we ate to receive our maxims in the art 
of war. 

In early times, the hiftory of nature fell to the 
Jot of poets only, and certainly none could defcribe 
it better: but it is a part of their province to em- 
bellifh their defcriptions with adfcititious orna- 


“ments; and, when this captivating fcience was cul- 
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tivated by a more cool and fober clafs of authors, 
they were obliged to take the accounts of things as 
they found them; and, in the prefent inftance, fa- 
ble was handed down to pofterity blended with a 
certain portion of truth. 

There is unqueftionably fome degree of reality 
in thefe relations; but they have been greatly exae- 
gerated by fancy. Cranes are certainly very focial 
birds, being feldom feen alone: they ufuaily fly or 
fit in flocks of fifty or fixty together; and, while 
forme of them feed, others watch as centinels on 
duty.. The fable of their fupporting their aged 
parents may probably have originated from their 
ftri€ connubial affeCtion; and as to their fighting 
with pigmies, it may not be improbable that they 
have at times boldly withftood fuch monkies as at- 
tempted to rob their nefts; for, in thefe cafes, as 
Cranes live on vegetables, it is not likely that they 
fhould be the firft agereffors. 

The Crane is a vagrant, focial bird, and is known 
in every country of Europe except our own. 
« There is no part of the world,’ fays Bellonius, 
© where the fields are cultivated, that the Cranes 
do not come in with the hufbandman for a fhare of 
the harveft. As birds of paflage, they are ob- 
ferved to depart and return regularly at thofe fea- 
fons when their provifion invites or repels them. 
They generally quit Europe about the latter end 
of autumn, and return at the beginning of fum- 
mer. In the interior parts of the continent, they 
are feen croffing the country in flocks of fifty or a 
hundred, and making from the northern regions to- 
wards the fouthern. In thefe migrations, howe- 
ver, they are not fo refolutely bent on expedition, 
but that, if a field of corn prefents itfelf in their 
way, they will make a halt to regale on it. On 
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fuch occafions they do incredible damage; and as \ 


their depredations are generally performed during 
the night, when the hufbandman rifes in the morn- 
ing, with forrow he perceives his fields laid wafte 
by an enemy whofe fwiftnefs his vengeance cannot 
overtake.’ 

Cranes were formerly known in England, and 
held in great eftimation for the delicacy of their 
fiefh; and there was alfo a penalty laid on thofe 
who deftroyed their eggs: but, at prefent, this 
country 1s too populous, as well as too well culti- 
vated ; and though our fields may offer them abund- 
ance, their hazard would certainly be greater than 
their enjoyment. Nor, indeed, does it appear that 
we are not greater gainers by their abfence than we 
fhould be by their company ; for however delicious 
their flefh might once have been, when, as Plutarch 
informs us, Cranes were blinded, and kept in coops, 
in order to be fattened for the tables of the great 
in Rome; or, when they were brought up, ‘ftuffed 
with mint. and rue, to the tables of our nobles at 
home; they are now juftly confidered over the whole 
continent of Europe as wretched food, their flefh 
being fibrous and dry, and only fit for the fto- 
machs of the robuft and the laborious. 

The favourite abodes of Cranes are the arétic 
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regions: they defcend into the more fouthern parts 
of Europe rather as vifitants than inhabitants; yet 
it is not well afcertained in what manner they por- 
tion out their time with refpec to the different 
parts of the world. The migrations of the field- 
fare and the thrufh are obvious and well known; 
they proceed northward or fouthward in one unde- 
viating courfe; and, when their food fails them 
here, they have but one region to repair to. But 
Cranes change their places like wanderers. Gef- 
ner affures us, that thefe birds begin to quit Ger- 
many about the middle of September, and finally 
leave it about the middle of Oftober; from whence 
they are feen flying fouthward by thoufands: and 
Rhedi tells us, that they arrive in Tufcany a very 
fhort time after, where they tear up the newly-fown 
grain, and do incredible mifchief.. During the fe- 
verity of the winter, it is probable that they ap- 
proach nearer the line; and, about the middle of 
February, they again vifit Italy, anticipating the 
{pring, and affording the natives a prelude of that 
delightful feaion. 

The heights to which thefe birds afcend in their 
migrations is truly aftonifhing; and their notes, 
which are the loudeft of all other birds, are heard 
in the clouds at a diftance wholly imperceptible. 
As they are lightly framed in proportion to their 
fize, and expand their wings to a great extent, they 
are capable of floating at the greateft heights, where 
the air is moft pure; and thus fecure their fafety 
by being entirely out of the reach of man. 

Though Cranes, during their aerial voyages, 
are altogether imperceptible to human eyes, they 
have the moft diftiné vifion of every object be- 
low them: they direct their flight by their cries; 
and incite each other to defcend whenever a fit 
opportunity for depredation prefents itfelf. Their 
voice, as before obferved, is the loudeft of all the 
feathered tribe; and it’s peculiar clangor arifes 
from the extraordinary length and contortions of 
their wind-pipes. In quadrupeds, the wind-pipe 
is {hort ; and the glottis, or cartilages which form 
the voice, are fituated at that end next the mouth: 
but in water-fowl, the wind-pipe is longer, and 
the cartilages which form the voice are placed at 
the other end, which lies down in thebelly. Cranes, 
therefore, have more fonorous voices, in propor- 
tion to their fize, than any other animals; for their 
note, when formed below, is reverberated throuch 
all the revolutions of the wind-pipe till it rez ches 
the air. 

As thefe birds rife but heavily, they are ex- 
tremely fhy, and feldom fuffer mankind to ap- 
proach them. ‘Their depredations are ufually 
committed during the darkeft nights, when they 
fometimes vifit a field of corn, and trample it down 
as if it had been croffed by an army; and if, on 
fuch occafions, they are invaded on any fide, the 
Crane that firft perceives the danger is fure to 
found the alarm, and all of them are inftantaneoufly 
on the wing. Sometimes they make choice ofan ex- 
tenfive, folitary marfh, where they range themfelves 
for a whole day as if in the act of deliberation; and, 
after finding it impracticable to procure that {pecies 
of food which is moft congenial to their appetites, 
they wade the marfhes in fearch of infeéts, and 
other nourifhment which can be obtained in fe- 
curity. Corn, indeed, is their favourite food; but 
hardly any thing comes amifs to them. Rhedi, 
who diffeéted feveral of thefe birds, found one of 
their ftomachs filled with the herb dandelion; that 
of another with beans; a third with a large quan- 
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tity of clover; a fourth and fifth with earth-worms 
and beetles; in fome more, he found lizards and 
fea-fifth; and, in others, fnails, grafs, and pebbles. 
From hence we may conclude, that thefe birds are 
eafily fupplied; and that they are deftructive to 
corn-fields only occafionally. 

The Crane is in general a peaceful bird, both in 
it’s own fociety, and with refpect to the reft of the 
feathered kind. Though fo very large, and appa- 
rently endued with a confiderable thare of ftreneth, 
a falcon purfues, and often difables it. Thofe 
who are fond of the amufement of hawking, let fly 
feveral hawks together againft the Crane, which 
endeavours to avoid them by flying up perpendi- 
cularly, till the air becomes too fine and rare to 
fupport it. The hawks, however, ftill keep pace 
with it; and, though lefs adapted than the Crane 
for floating in fo thin a medium, being poffeffed of 
greater rapidity, they gain the afcendency. Both 
parties often rife out of fight; but fhortly after be- 
gin to appear again, tumbling perpendicularly to- 
gether, with great animofity on the fide of the 
hawks, and with loud fcreamings on that of the 
Crane. Thus driven to extremity, and unable to 
fly, the poor Crane throws itfelf down on it’s back, 
and in that fituation makes a defperate refiftance, 
till the fportfman coming up, puts a final period to 
the contett. 

In ages lefs refined than the prefent, the barba- 
rous diverfion of breeding up Cranes to be thus 
baited, was much practifed, the young ones being 
taken from the neft for this favage purpofe. The 
Crane is certainly an animal very eafily tamed; 
and, if we may credit Albertus Magnus, has a par- 
ticular affection for man. The female, which may 
be diftinguifhed from the male by being covered 
with feathers in thofe parts where the other is bald, 
never lays more than two eggs at a time; which 
are like thofe of a goofe, but of a blueifh colour. 
The young are foon capable of flying; and then 
the parents, after fhewing them where their food is 
moft eafily to be found, forfake them for ever. 
Though yet unfledged, they run with fuch amaz- 
ing {wiftnefs, as to be with difficulty overtaken 
by any of the human fpecies. As they advance 
in years, their plumage becomes gradually darker 
and darker; and, as a proof of their longevity, 
Aldrovandus affures us, that a friend of his kept 
one of them in a tame ftate for upwards of forty 
years. 

The commonalty of every country, even at this 
period, pay a compaffionate kind of regard to the 
Crane, the ancient prejudices in it’s favour perhaps 
ftill continuing to operate. In forne kingdoms, it 
is confidered as a heinous offence to kill one of 
thefe birds; and though the legiflature decline pu- 
nifhing the offence, the vulgar fail not to refent the 
injury. It 1s, in fome meafure, confidered as the 
prophet of the feafon; and, according to it’s ap- 
preach or delay, they regulate the periods of their 
rural ceconomy: if their favourite bird makes an 
early appearance, they expect a plentiful fumnmer; 
but, if it is tardy in it’s vifit, they then prepare for 
an unpropitious one. 

Crane, Barearic, the crowned African Crane 
of Edwards. ‘This fpecies refembles the common 
Crane in it’s fize and figure; but the bill is fhorter, 
and the plumage of a dark greenifh grey. The 
mott ftriking parts, however, of this bird’s figure, 
are the head and throat. On the head there is a 
thick round creft, compofed of briftles {preading 
en every fide, and refembling rays diverging dif- 
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ferent ways; the longeft of which rays is about 
three inches and a half; and they are all topped 
with a kind of black taffels, which have a very 
beautiful effect. The fides of the head are bare, 
whitifh, and edged with red; and a kind of wat- 
tle hangs beneath the throat, refembling that of a 
cock, except that it is undivided. The eyes are 
large and prominent; the pupils are black, with 
gold-coloured irides; and on each chap there is 
the appearance of a white line, terminating in one 
that is red on the upper part. 

This bird, which is a native of the coaft of 
Africa and the Cape de Verd iflands, feeds on grafs 
and feeds. As it runs, it extends it’s wings, and 
moves very fwiftly; but it’s ufual pace is flow and 
majeftic. 

Crane, Hoorinc. The length of this bird, 
from the tip of the bill to the end of the claws, is 
five feet feven inches; the bone which extends from 
the knee to the foot is eleven inches; and the thich 
is bare five inches above the knee: the middlemoft 
toe is five inches long without the claw; and the 
bill, which is toothed at the point, is fix inches 
long. The noftrils are placed, in the channels on 
each fide, at about a third part of the length from 
the head; and the chaps are ofa yellowifh brown co- 
lour at their extremities, and a little dufky in the 
middle. The top of the head is covered with a red- 
difh fkin; behind which there is a triangular fpot, 
with one of the points backwards. The fides of the 
head, the throat, neck, body, and tail, are white; but 
the nine exterior quills of the wings are black; the 
tenth is black and white; and the reft are entirely 
white. The outer and middle toes are united by 
a web as far as the firft joint; and the legs and feet 
are covered with black fcales. 

The Hooping Crane is generally confidered as 
a bird of paflage: it is, however, obferved, about 
the beginning of fpring, near the mouths of the ri- 
vers in Florida. 

Crane, Brown anp AsH-CoLourep. The 
bill of this bird is four inches long ; and the wings, 
when clofed, are eighteen inches. The leg-bone, 
from the knee to the foot, is feven inches long; 
and the middle toe is above three inches. The 
bill, which is formed like that of the hooping 
Crane, is of a dufky colour, except the point of 
the lower chap, which is of a light flefh. “The top 
of the head, from the bill to the ear-holes, is co- 
vered with a reddifh fkin, thinly befet with black 
hairs; but the fides of the head beneath the eyes, 
and the inferior fide of the throat, are white. The 
hinder parts of the head and neck all round are ci- 
nereous, and gradually become brown at the rife 
of the breaft. The beginning of the back, and 
the covert-feathers of the wings, are of a light red- 
difh brown, with tips of a darker hue. The greater 
quills are a blackifh brown,-with white fhafts; and 
thofe which fall next the back are brown, their 
points extending beyond the prime-quills when the 
wings are clofed. The tail is of a brownith afh- 
colour; and the breaft changes from brown to ci- 
nereous, which colour reaches to the covert-feathers 
of the tail, where they are whitifh. The lower part 
of the back, the rump, and the upper coverts of the 
tail, are ofa light afh; and the legs, feet, and claws, 
are entirely black, the former being bare above the 
knees. This bird was firft brought from Hud- 
fon’s Bay, to which it reforts in the fummer fea- 
fon. 

Cranz, Numtpian. This bird is vulgarly 
called the buffoon-bird; and, by the French, demoi- 
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felle, or lady, becaufe it is fuppofed to imitate the 
geftures and dances of the Bohemian ladies; for 
no fooner does the Numidian Crane perceive itfelf 
noticed, than it begins to dance, and to exhibit a 
variety of gefticulations: but whether thefe antic 
tricks proceed from vanity or fear, is rather doubt- 
ful, though we are inclined to adopt the latter 
caule. 

The Numidian Crane is furnifhed with appen- 
dices at the head three inches and a half in length, 
compofed of white feathers confifting of long fibres ; 
but the reft of the plumage is of a leaden grey co- 
lour, except fome large feathers in the wings which 
are darker, and a few about the head and neck. 
Some of thefe birds have plumes of feathers erected 
like a creft on the top of the head; and from the 
corner of each eye a ftreak of white feathers paffes 
under the appendages which form the great fea- 
thered ears; and the fore-part of the neck is adorned 
with black feathers, compofed of very fine foft and 
long fibres hanging down on the ftomach, which 
give the bird a very graceful appearance. 

The length of this fpecies, from the tip of the 
bill te the end of the claws, meafures three feet 
and a half; that of the neck fourteen inches; and, 
from the thigh-bone to the extremity of the great 
toe, ten inches. The fore-fides of the legs are co- 
vered with large fcales; the foles of the feet have 
the appearance of fhagreen leather; and the claws 
are black. 

CRANE-FLY. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the creature vulgarly known by the 
name of father long-legs, and called by naturalifts 
tipula terreftris. 

This infect prefents the microfcopic obferver 
with many curious particulars: but the furprizing 
contraction of the mufcular fibres of it’s legs 1s 
the moft remarkable; thefe being diffected in a 
drop of water, and placed before the microfcope, 
the flefhy fibres contract and diftend themtfelves in 
avery curious manner, and continue this motion 
for feveral minutes fucceflively; a circumftance, 
according to the ingenious Leewenhoek, invaria- 
bly obferved in this infect, and in no other. The in- 
teftines of this animal are likewife very wonder- 
fully conftru€ted, confifting of numerous veffels 
and organs, as plainly perceptible by the affiftance of 
the microfcope, as the bowels of larger animals are 
by the naked eye. The tail, both in the male and 
female, is alfo of an amazing conftruction; that of 
the female terminating in a fharp point, with which 
fhe perforates the ground, in order to depofit her 
eggs. 

CRASSIROSTRZE. A genus of fmall birds 
diftinguifhed by the thicknefs of their beaks; of 
which kind are the fparrow, the green-finch, and 
feveral others. 

CRAVANT. An appellation given by Bello- 
nius, and fome other authors, to the barnacle, a 
fmail fpecies of wild-goofe common on the Lanca- 
fhire coafts during the winter feafon. 

CRAX. A name given by the ancients to the 

ortygometra, or daker hen; a bird fomewhat larger 
than the quail, and very common in Ireland, and 
fome of the northern counties of England. 
» CRAX. The name of a diftinét genus of birds 
of the gallinze clafs in the Linnzean fyftem of zoo- 
logy; the diftinguifhing characters of which are, 
that the bafe of the bill is covered with a cafe in 
each mandible; and the head is ornamented with a 
‘kind of feathery crown, bending backwards. Of 
thefe birds there are five {pecies. 
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CRAY-FISH. A fpecies of cancer, or cancet 
aftacus, in the Linnean fyftem. 

The Cray-Fith differs very little from the lob- 
{ter, except in the fmallnefs of it’s fize. The body 
is round; and the head is terminated by a pretty 
broad horn, fhort and pointed, under which the 
eyes are placed. On the fore-part of the head 
there are four horns or feelers, two long and two 
fhort, whofe ends terminate in hairs. The pin- 
chers, which confift of five joints, are forked, 
rough, and dentated; and on each fide there are 
four feet, the two firft of which towards the pin- 
chers are cloven at the end, and the next two are 
each furnifhed with a fpur. The upper part of 
the body is covered with five fcaly plates; and 
there are five fins on the tail. 

Cray-Fifh are found in almoft every river, and 
even brook, in England; and their flefh is reck- 
oned cooling, moiftening, and well adapted to 
nourifh fuch as labour under atrophies. There 
are various methods of dreffing them: they may 
be either boiled or fryed, and then converted into 
a variety of difhes; but no parts of them are proper 
for food, except their claws and tails. Prepara- 
tions and broths of Cray-Fifh not only conftitute a 
pleafant aliment, but likewife anfwer fome medi- 
cinal purpoles, as poffeffing a moiftening quality, 
and fheathing up and correcting acrimony. The 
broth is made from four or five of thefe fith; which, 
after having their heads cut off, and their inteftines 
extracted, are bruifed and boiled in the broth or 
flefh of poultry till they become red; after which, 
the liquor is ftrained off, and feafoned as the cafe 
may require. 

Cray-Fith are reckoned to be in feafon during 
the fummer months; but the delicacy of their fla- 
vour depends in a great meafure on their food. 
When they receive proper aliment, their flefh has 
an agreeable relifh; but when they feed on putrid 
fubftances, it is thereby often rendered very unpa- 
latable. 

In the River Obra, on the borders of Silefia, 
Cray-Fifh are prodigioufly numerous; but they 
poflefs fuch a bitter aromatic flavour, as to be 
fcarcely eatable. This tafte probably arifes from 
the vaft quantities of calamus aromaticus growing 
on the banks of that river, the roots of which thefe 
animals devour with greedinefs. Cray-Fith are 
likewife very plentiful in the River Don in Mufcovy, 
where they are caught, piled in heaps, and left to 
putrify; after which the ftones called crabs eyes 
are picked out. Being very fond of human flefh, 
they flock in great numbers to any carcafe acci- 
dentally immerfed in the water, and feldom leave 
it while a fingle particle remains: they alfo feed 
on dead frogs, or any other animals which come in 
their way. In Switzerland, there are fome Cray- 
Fifh which are red while alive, and others blueith ; 
and fome kinds alfo which will never become red 
by boiling, but maintain their original fable hue. 

The Cray-Fith difcharges it’s ftomach, and, as 
Geoffrey thinks, it’s inteftines alfo; which, as they 
putrify and diffolve, ferve the animal for food ; and, 
during the time of the reformation, the old ftomach 
feems to be the firft food which the new one digefts. 
It is only at this period that the ftones called crabs 
eyes are to be anes they begin to be formed 
when the old ftomach is deftroyed; and are after- 
wards wrapped up in the new one, till they gradu- 
ally difappear by a flow decreafe. 

CREEPER. The Englifh name for a fpecies 
of ifpida, which though very diffimilar to the, 
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common king’s-fifher both in colour and figure, 
on account of the ftructure of it’s feet, is compre- 
hended under that genus. It is likewife called the 
certhia, and certhius, by authors; and, in Enelith, 
the ox-eye. The fpecies are numerous. 

CREEPER, Common. ‘This bird adheres to the 
trunks and boughs of trees, and creeps on them 
like the wood-pecker. It is about the fize of a 
wren; and is furnifhed with a long, flender, fharp 
bill, incurvated downwards, by which mark it is 
diftinguifhed from all other birds. The tongue, 
which is about the length of the bill, is hard and 
ftiff at the point, and fharp like a goad; the 
longeft feathers of the tail are fharp and ftiff, as 
in pies; and the upper part of the body is dufky, 
and the lower whitifh. 

Creeper, Brack AND YeELLow. This bird, 
which is a native of Jamaica, is about four inches 
long. It agrees pretty much with the: common 
Creeper; having a flender, fharp-pointed bill, a 
little bending down, and black. The head, neck, 
throat, back, wings, and tail, are black; and over 
each eye there is the appearance of a white line. 
The bafes of the great quills next the belly are 
white ; and all the tail-feathers, except the two cen- 
tral ones, are tipped with white. The breaft, the 
rump, and the borders of the wings, when they fall 
on the breaft, are a fine bright yellow, a little in- 
clining to a gold colour. The thighs, the lower 
belly, and covert-feathers under the tail, are of a 
pale yellow or whitifh colour; and the legs and 
feet aredufky. Sir Hans Sloan fays, that the rump 
above the tail is yellowifh; and that the legs are 
no more than half an inch long. 

Creeper, Biue. This bird has a fmall head, 
a fhort tail, and a long bill agreeing with the 
Creeper kind. The bill is about an inch long, 
flender, incurvated downwards, and blackifh; and 
at the bafe of the upper mandible the feathers are 
black, and united to a black line drawn from the 
corners of the mouth to the eyes. The head and 
body are a fine deep blue; the prime-feathers, as well 
as the row next above them, are black; and the 
leffer coverts of the wings are blue. The tail is 
fhort, and of a blackifh colour; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are of a light yellow brown. 

CREEPER, Brack AND Rep Inp1an. This 
curious little bird has a black bill, which extends 
pretty far into the head: it’s upper fide is of a deep 
black colour, except fome bright fcarlet {pots, the 
firft of which covers the entire crown of the head ; 
the fecond is in the middle of the hinder part of 
the neck; the third croffes the middle of the back; 
and the fourth and laft takes up the covert-feathers 
of the tail, The-tail and wings are wholly black, 
extremely eloffy, and reflecting a deep blue. The 
entire under-fide, the throat, neck, breaft, belly, 
thighs, and covert-feathers under the tail, are white ; 
and the legs, feet, and claws, are black. 

This bird is a native of Bengal in the Faft In- 
dies, and was firft figured and defcribed by Ed- 
wards. 

CREEPER, BLack AND Buvue. The bill of this 
fpecies is pointed, flender, arched both above and 
below, and of a blackifh colour; the crown of the 
head is a pale green; and round the bate of the 
upper mandible there are blackifh feathers, paffing 
in black lines on both fides of the head, in which 
‘the eyes are placed. The fides of the head, the 
hinder part of the neck, the lower part of the back, 
the rump, the covert-feathers of the tail, a bar in- 
terfeCting the fuperior part of the wings, and the 


whole under-fide of the bird, are of a very fine ul- 
tramarine blue colour. A broad black line. croffes 
the upper part of the back; the tail, and the exte- 
rior fides of the wings, are black; the infides of 
the wings are of a beautiful yellow colour, except 
round the ridges and the tips of the quills, which 
are dufky; and the legs and feet are orange-co- 
loured. This bird is probably the fame with the 
guira coereba of Marcgrave, defcribed in his Hit. 
tory of Brazil. 

Creeper, PurpteInpran. This fpecies hasa 
long, black, arched bill; the head, neck, back, 
rump, and covert-feathers of the wings, are of a 
dark blueifh purple colour; the tail is black; the 
belly, thighs, covert-feathers under the tail, and 
quill-feathers of the wings, are of a dufky brown; 
the infide of the wings, and the under-fide of the 
tail, are of adark cinereous hue ; the breaft is tinged 
with green; on each fide there is a fpot of yellow 
or gold-coloured feathers ; and the legs and feet are 
black. This bird is a native of the Eaft Indies. 

Creeper, Green. The bill of this fpecies is 
incurvated downwards like the reft of the family, 
and is of a dufky hue, except at the bafe of the 
lower mandible, where it is flefh-coloured. The 
whole bird is of a fine parrot-green colour, except 
the tips of the quills, which are dufky. The top 
of the head, the neck, back, wings, and tail, are 
darkeft, and appear of a blueifh green; the whole 
under-fide, as well as the the rump, are lighter, and 
fomewhat inclining to yellow; and the legs and 
feet are dufky, or black. This bird is a native of 
the Spanifh Weft Indies. 

Creeper, New Zraranp. This bird, which 
is pretty large, has a black bill; the head, neck, 
breaft, back, and quill-feathers, are of a glofty deep 
green; the firft row of the coverts of the wings is 
a changeable green and blue, and the fecond 
white ; the hind-part of the neck is marked with a 
large rich blue crefcent, in which fome curled white 
feathers project beyond the reft; and underneath, 
on each fide of the throat, there is a bunch of white 
curled feathers. The tail is long, and of a deep 
green colour, except it’s coverts, which are blue; 
and the legs are of a dufky hue. 

Creeper, Lucon. Sonnerat, in his Voyage to 
New Guinea, mentions three fpecies of Creepers 
which he met with at the ifle of Lucon. 

The firft fpecies has, an olive-coloured body ; 
the throat and top of the breaft are of a fhining 
blue; the belly is a bright yellow; and the bill and 
feet are black. 

The upper part of the body of the fecond fpe- 
cies, which is probably the female of the preced- 
ing, is alfo of the fame olive colour, but lefs deep; 
the throat, breaft, and belly, are yellow; and the 
feet and bill are black. 

The crown of the head of the third fpecies, 
which is by far the moft beautiful, is of a pale 
green colour; the throat is a bright violet; the belly 
is a vivid red; the back, and the leffer coverts of 
the wings, are of a golden hue; the larger coverts 
are black; and the feathers which furround the vent 
and the tail are of the colour of polifhed fteel, with 
a creenifh caft. 

CREX. A bird fo called from it’s continually 
repeating Crex, Crex. The beak is of a mode- 
rate length, and of a black colour; the head and 
legs are alfo black; the neck, breaft, and back, are 
white; and the wings are black variegated with 
white. It feeds on infects, and generally makes a 
loud noife while it continues on the wing. The 
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name Crex has likewife been applied to the crake, 
or land-rail; but it does not appear that they are 
the fame. 

CRICETUS. This animal is fometimes called 
the German rat, but is defcribed by Buffon under 
the appellation of hamfter. It is of the fize of the 
water-rat, which it refembles inthe fmallnefs of it’s 
eyes and the fhortnefs of it’s tail. With refpect to 
colour, it is rather of a deeper brown than the Nor- 
way rat, except the belly and legs, which are a dirty 
yellow. But the characters by which it may be 
diftinguifhed from all others, are two pouches, like 
thofe of a baboon, on each fide of it’s jaw, under 
the fkin, into which it generally crams a large 
quantity of provifions. Thefe bags, which are 
oblong, and when filled are each of the fize of a 
large walnut, open into the mouth, and fall back 
along the neck to the fhoulder: into thefe the ani- 
mal thrufts the furplus of thofe fruits or grains 
which it gathers in the field, after the immediate 
ealls of hunger are fatisfied; and, thus loaded, it 
returns to it’s hole, in order to depofit the fpoil, 
as a refource againft the winter feafon. The fize, 
the fecundity, and the voracious appetites of this 
animal, render it one of the greateft pefts in thofe 
countries of which it is a native, and every method 
is practifed for it’s extermination. 

But though the Cricetus is very noxious to man- 
kind, if confidered with regard to thofe inftinéts 
which conduce to it’s own fupport and conveni- 
ence, it claims our admiration. It’s hole, which 
offers a very curious object for contemplation, and 
evinces a degree of {kill infinitely fuperior to the 
reft of the rat kind, confifts of a variety of apart- 
ments fitted up for the different occafions of the 
tenant: it is generally formed on an inclining 
ground; and is always furnifhed with two en- 
trances, one perpendicular, and the other oblique; 
but, if there be more than one in a family, there 
are as many perpendicular holes as inhabitants. 
The perpendicular hole is that through which the 
animal ufually afcends and defcends; while the ob- 
lique one admits a freer current of air, as well as 
affords a fafe egrefs when the other paffage is ac- 
cidentally {topped up. Within a foot of the per- 
pendicular hole, there are two more, where this 
creature’s provifions are depofited: thefe are much 
moore f{pacious than the former, and are large in pro- 
portion to the quantity of ftores. Exclufive of 
_ thefe, there is ftill another apartment, warmly lined 
with grafs and ftraw, in which the female brings 
forth her young. All thefe communicate with 
each other, and collectively occupy a fpace of ten 
or twelve feet in diameter. The ftore-houfes are 
generally furnifhed with dry corn, well cleaned; 
and fometimes corn 1n the ear, beans, and peas. 

Thefe animals ufually begin to lay in their win- 
ter {tock about the latter end of Auguft; and, as 
foon as each magazine is filled, they carefully co- 
ver the mouth of it with earth, in fo compleat a 
manner, that it is difficult to difcover where the 
mould has been turned. The only means of find- 
ing out thefe fubterraneous retreats, are to obferve 
their oblique entrances, which generally have {mall 
quantities of earth before them; and thefe, though 
often feveral yards from the perpendicular retreats, 
lead thofe who are {killed in the fearch to the te- 
nanted apartments. Many German peafants.pro- 
cure a livehhood by finding out and bringing off 
the hoards of thefe creatures, which, in a fruitful 
feafon, often furnith two bufhels of good grain in 
each refervoir. Like mott others of the rat kind, 
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they generate twice orthriceina year, bringing forth 
five or fix at a time. At fome periods they are 
aftonifhingly numerous; and, at others, they are 
lefs fo. Moift feafons affift their propagation; 
and it often happens that, at fuch times, their de- 
vaftations produce an univerfal famine. Fortu-. 
nately, however, for mankind, thefe creatures, like 
the reft of their kind, deftroy each other; and, of 
two which Buffon kept in a cage, male and fe- 
male, the latter killed and devoured the former. 

The fur of thefe animals is reckoned exceed- 
ingly valuable; for which reafon the natives arevery 
affiduous in their deftruction. They have ufually 
brown backs, and white bellies: many of them, 
however, are of a grey colour; which variation pro~ 
bably arifes from a difference in their ages. They 
are very common in Thuringia and Mitnia; and, 
according to St. Jerome, there are vaft numbers of 
them in Paleftine. 

CRICKET. A genus of infects of the hemip- 
tera clafs, nearly allied to the locuft kind. Their 
diftinguifhing characteriftics are thefe: the feelers 
are briftly; the covers of the wings are membrana- 
ceous; and the legs are adapted for leaping. 

Cricket, Common. ‘This infect greatly re- 
fembles the locuft in it’s conformation, it’s manner 
of ruminating, it’s voice, it’s leaping, and it’s me- 
thods of propagation: but it entirely differs from 
that infect in it’s colour, which is uniformly of a 
rufty brown; in it’s food, which is more various ; 
and in it’s place of refidence, which is ufually the 
warmelft chink of an oven orhearth. The fmalleft 
openings afford fhelter for thefe animals; and, 
wherever they fix their abodes, they are fure to pro- 
pagate. Being of a very chilly nature, they fel- 
dom leave the heat ; and, if undifturbed, frequently 
hop from their retreats, in order to chirp at the 
blaze of the fire. Whether the voice of the Cricket 
is formed in the fame manner with that of the 
grafhopper, namely, by a fine membrane at the 
bafe of the wings, moved by a mufcle, and which, 
being coiled up, gives a found like that of a quail- 
pipe, is not yet well afcertained; nor are we ac- 
quainted with the ufe of it’s voice, fince anatomi- 
cal infpection has not been able to difcover the 
fmalleft auditory organs. Still, however, it is pro- 
bable that thefe animals poffefs the power of dif- 
tinguifhing founds, though in a lefs perfe& man- 
ner than the fuperior ranks of nature, for they fre- 
quently call on and anfwer each other; though it 
fhould be obferved, that the males only are vocal. 

As Crickets live chiefly in the dark, their eyes 
feem fitted for the gloominefs of their abodes; 
and thofe who would furprize them, need only 
light a candle fuddenly, by which means they will 
be fo dazzled and bewildered, as to be incapable 
of finding out their retreats. 

Thefe little animals, which are very voracious, 
will eat bread, flour, and meat; but are particu- 
larly fond of fugar. They never drink, but con- 
tinue for months together at the backs of chim- 
nies, where they cannot poffibly receive any moif- 
ture. The warmth of their fituation increafes their 
mirth and loquacity; and, except in very cold 
weather, they never intermit their chirping, which 
is as difgufting to fome people as it is grateful to 
others. The celebrated Scaliger, who is faid to 
have been greatly delighted with the chirping of 
Crickets, ufually kept feveral of them in a box, 
placed in.a warm fituation. Some people, on the 
contrary, who think that their voices are ominous, 
ufe all methods to deftroy them; and Lelius in- 
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forms us, that a certain woman, who was very 
much incommoded by thefe animals, and had in 
vain tried many expedients to banifh them from 
her habitation, at length accidentally fucceeded as 
follows: having invited a few of her acquaintances 
for the purpofe of celebrating the nuptials of two 
of her particular friends, in order to increafe the 
feftivity of the entertainment, fhe procured feveral 
drums and trumpets; the noife of which inftru- 
ments had fuch an aftonifhing effect on thefe in- 
fects, that they immediately forfook their retreats, 
for they were never heard in future. 

Cricket, Mote. This animal is the largeft of 
all the Cricket kind with which we are acquainted, 
being two inches and a half in leneth, and three 
quarters of an inch in breadth. The colour is a 
dufky brown; and, at the extremity of the tail, 
there are two hairy excrefcences, fomewhat refem- 
bling the tail of a moufe. The body, which con- 
fifts of eight {caly joints or feparate folds, is brown 
above, but more deeply tinged below; the wings, 
which are long and narrow, terminate in fharp 
points, each having a longitudinal blackith line; 
the fhield of the breaft is of a firm texture, hairy, 
and blackih ; the fore-feet, which are the principal 
inftruments made ufe of by this animal in bur- 
rowing into the earth, are ftrong, webbed, and 
hairy: it generally, however, runs backward; but 
it commonly refides under ground, into which it 
penetrates more expeditioufly than the mole. It 
is alfo fuppofed by fome naturalifts to be amphibi- 
ous, and to be capable of living under water as 
well as under ground. 

No infect is more formidable to gardeners than 
the Mole Cricket, as it chiefly inhabits that earth 
which lies light, and where it finds fufficient nou- 
rifhment under the furface. Thus, in a fingle 
night’s time, it will traverfe the whole of a newly- 
fown furrow, and rob it of all it’s contents. It’s 
legs are conftructed in fuch a manner, that it can 
penetrate the earth in every direction, before, be- 
hind, and above. During the night, it ventures 
from it’s fubterraneous habitation; and, like the 
common Cricket, exercifes it’s chirping call. 
When the female is fecundated, fhe forms a cell 
of clammy earth, the infide of which is fufficiently 
capacious to contain two hazel-nuts; and in it fhe 
lays her eggs: the whole neft, which is about the 
fize of a common hen’s egg, is clofed up on every 
fide. The eggs, generally amounting to about a 
hundred and fifty, which are white, and each about 
the fize of a carraway comfit, are carefully covered, 
as well to defend them from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, as from the attacks of the black beetle; which 
being itfelf an under-ground inhabitant, would 
certainly, but for this precaution, either devour or 
deftroy them. In order to ‘prevent this calamity, 
the female Mole Cricket frequently places herfelf 
near the entrance of the neft; and, whenever the 
beetle attempts to feize it’s prey, the guardian in- 
fe&t catches it behind, and bites it afunder. 

Nothing can poflibly exceed the care and affi- 
duity of thefe animals in the prefervation of their 
voung. Wherever a nett is Gituated, fortifications, 
avenues, and entrenchments, furround it: there are. 
alfo numerous meanders which lead to it; and a 
ditch encompaffes the whole, which few other in- 
fects are capable of paffing. But the diligence of 
thofe Mole Crickets does not terminate: here: at 
the approach of winter they move their nefts en- 
tirely away, and fink them deeper in the ground; 
fo that the influence of the froft cannot retard the 
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maturation of their young brood. “When the wea» 
ther grows milder, they raife their magazines in 
proportion; till at laft they are brought as near 
the furface’ as poffible, without being wholly ex- 
pofed to view, in order to receive the genial influ- 
ence of the fun: but fhould the froft unexpectedly 
return, they again fink them to their former depth. 

Cricket, Fierp.. This fpecies is of a black= 
ifh colour; with a large head in proportion to the 
body, and full prominent eyes. The forehead is 
furnithed with two feclers without joints, but they 
are capable of inflection at the animal’s pleafure.: 
It has fix legs of the fame colour with the body; 
the hindmoft of which being the longeft, enables 
the infect to leap with the greater facility. The 
wings feem to be flightly variegated with fculp- 
tures, which cover almoft the whole body; and the 
tail is forked. The body of the male is lefs than 
that of the female; and the latter has grafs-green 
eyes, red feelers, and a tridental tail. 

Thefe infects make their nefts in the fields during 
the fummer feafon, where they lie concealed in a 
mild winter; but, when a fevere one happens, they: 
burrow in the ground. They make a very fingu- 
lar noife with their wings; chirp day and night; 
and delight to bafk in the fun, fitting at the mouths 
of their holes. 

Cricket, Water. This infect has a penta- 
gonal head, with prominent, globous, black eyes; 
near the mouth there are very fhort feelers; and’ 
on each fide there are three feet, the hindmoft be- 
ing confiderably the longeft. The body is of a 
brownish, or rather a whitifh black colour; the rudi- 
ments of wings appear on the back; and the tait 
is forked. It differs from the land Cricket in hav- 
ing a more prominent head, anda fhort neck; and 
the wings feem entirely ufelefs for flight, though 
they affift the animal. in rifing. It is commonly 
feen fitting on aquatic plants, and emits a found 
almoft fimilar to that of the land Cricket. 

CRISTA GALLI. An appellation given to 
a particular fpecies of oyfter, called by fome auris 
porci, or the hog’s-ear fhell. 

CROCEUS. An amphibious animal men- 
tioned by fome authors, which is neither fith nor 
bird, but both. During the fummer, it affumes 
the form of a bird of a faffron colour, and frequents 
the mountains; but, towards the end of autumn, 
it returns to the fea, and becomes a fifh. Where 
this creature is found, or what are it’s particular 
habits, is not afcertained; though the fame fertility 
of invention which gave it birth might have alio 
furnifhed it’s hiftory. 

CROCODILE. The largeft animal of the li- 
zard kind. It grows to the length of twenty-five 
feet and upwards, and is about the thicknefs of a 
man’s body. The nofe fomewkat refembles that 
of a hog; the mouth is enormoully large; and the 
fuperior jaw moving in the opening of it, gives 
the-creature a very terrible alpeét. The teeth, 
which are large, white, and numerous, are difpofed 
like thofe of a comb; and in the lower jaw there 
are two very long ones which pafs into cavities in 
the upper. The legs are placed fideways; and the 
feet are armed with extremely fharp claws, of which » 
there are five on the fore ones, and four on the 
hind. The length of the tail is equal to that of 
the whole body; the fkin of the belly is foft, andi 
eafily penetrable; but that of the reft of the body 
is covered with ftrone prickly fcales, which are 


proof againft either fpears or mufquet-balls. The 


colour of fome of thefe animals is a dufky browa, 
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with an admixture of grey; and, of others, a red- 
difh yellow; but the former is the moft common. 

This tremendous animal is a native of the rivers of 
the torrid zone, where it lies concealed among 
fedges and reeds till an opportunity offers of at 
tacking fome other animal, man himfelf not ex- 
cepted. It’s general food, however, is fifh, of 
which it devours immenfe quantities. It’s eggs 
are about the fize of thofe of a goofe, of which it 
jays fifty or fixty for a brood, burying them in the 
fand, and then leaving them to be impregnated by 
the heat of the fun. For a full and particular de- 
{cription of this animal, fee ALLicaTor. 

CROCOTTA. A name given by the ancients 
to a very fierce and terrible animal produced by 
copulation between the large hyzena and the lion- 
efs. 

CROOK-BACK FISH. The name of this 
fifh is derived from it’s very fingular fhape. It’s 
- fkin is fmooth, having no fcales; it’s belly is white; 
and it’s fins and tail are yellow. It grows to up- 
wards of four feet in length; and it’s flefh is much 
admired all over the Eaft Indies on account of it’s 
agreeable flavour. 

“CROPPER. A particular fpecies of pigeon, 
called by Moore the columba eutturofa Batavie. 
It’s figure is clumfy; and it receives it’s name from 
a large crop, or bag of wind, under it’s beak, 
which it can either raife or deprefs at pleafure. The 
legs, which are thick and fhort, are covered with 
feathers down to the very feet; the feathers on the 
thighs hang loofe; and the legs are placed at an 
uncommon diftance from each other. The crop, 
which is large, hangs very low; and the eyes are of 
a pravelly hue. Pigeons of this kind are of various 
colours. 

CROSS-BILL. A genus of birds of the or- 
a of pafferes, in the Linnean fyftem of zoology ; 

he diftingutfhing characters of which are, that the 
etna is plain, equal, and whole; and that the 
beak is large, see fhort, crooked, and convex 
both ways. 

The Crofs-Bill is an inconftant vifitant of the 
Britith ifands; but Gefner informs us that, in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, it inhabits the pine-foretts, 
where it breeds fo early as the months of January 
and February. It feeds on the feeds of the cones 
of pines and firs, and is very dextrous in fealing 
them; for which purpofe the crofs ftru€ture of the 
lower mandible of the bill is admirably: adapted. 
It alfo fubfifts on hempfeed and the kernels of 
apples. 

Ic is indifputably true that Crofs-Bills change 
their colours, or rather the fhades of their colours; 
the males, which are ufually red, varying at certain 
feafons to a deep red, to an orange, or to a kind of 
_yellow; and the females, which are green, changing 
to different varieties of the fame colour. 

There are two forts of this bird, the largeft of 
which is very rarely feen; but Edwards thus de- 
{cribes the leffer. 

Cross-Bitt, Lesser. The bill is pretty thick 
and ftrong, and of a dufky colour; the eyes are a 
dark hazel; the head, neck, breaft, back, and 
rump, are a very deep red; the upper fides of the 
tail and wings are dufky; the edges of the quills 
and the tail-feathers are reddifh; the infides of the 
wings and under-fide of the tail are afh- coloured ; 
the thighs, lower belly, and covert-feathers beneath 
the mi are whitifh, with fome dufky fpots; and 
the legs and feet are of a tawny flefh-colour. The 
sina € is of a yellow-greenifh hue where the male 
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is red; but, in other refpeéts, they pretty much 
agree. 

CROTALOPHORUS ANGUIS. A term 
frequently ufed to exprefs the rattle-fnake. 

Crotalophorus Anguis is alfo fometimes applied 
to a remarkable fpecies of ferpent more ufually 
known by the name of cobra de capello. 

CROW. The carrion or common Crow re- 
fembles the raven in the fhape of it’s body, it’s 
appetites, and the manner of bringing up it’s 
young. It feeds on carrion, or any other filth; 
and, when that cannot be obtained, it contents it- 
felf with grain and infects. Like the raven, it will 
pick out the eyes of lambs as foon as they are 
dropped; and indeed it only differs from that bird 
in being lefs bold, lefs docile, and lefs favoured by 
mankind. 

sie produces more birds of this kind than 
any other country in Europe. In the reign of 
Henry VIil. they were grown fo numerous, and 
deemed fo injurious to the farmer, that they were 
regarded as an evil worthy of parliamentary redrefs ; 
and an aét was accot rdingly pafied, in the twenty- 
fourth year of the reign of that prince, for their 
deftruction, in which rooks and choughs were alfo 
included. Every hamlet was to pr ovide crow-nets 
for ten years; and, during that fpace, the inhabi- 
tants were e obliged to affemble at certain times, in 
order to projet the moft effectual methods for ex- 
tirpating them. But though Crows are very nu- 
merous in England, they are fo uncommon in 
Sweden, that Linnzeus mentions them only as birds 
he once knew killed there. The Crow lays about 
the fame number of eggs as the raven, and they 
are of the like colour. Both of thefe birds are 
fometimes found white, or pyed; but fuch aré 

efteemed no inconfiderable objects of curiofity. 
The length of the Crow is about eighteen inches; 
the expanfion of it’s wings is two feet two ihehes! 
and it’s weight is about twenty ounces. 

Crow, Royvstan, or Hoopep. The bill of 
this fpecies agrees in fhape with that of the rook; 
and they refemble each other in their habits, both 
of them flying in flocks, and feeding on infects. 
The Royfton, or Hooded Crow, which is'a bird 
of paflage, vifits Eneland in the beginning of win- 
ter, and leaves it with the woodcock. It is found 
both in the inland and maritime parts of this king- 
dom; and, in the latter, it —- on crabs and hell 
fifth. 

This kind of Crow is very common in Scotland; 
and in many parts of the Highlands, as well as in 
all the Hebrides, Orknies; and Shetland ifles, is the 
only genuine fpecies, heeartion and the rook be- 
ing there entjrely unknown. It breeds and con- 
tinues in thefe places during the whole year ; and; 
perhaps, thofe of them which inhabit the northern 
parts of Europe are fuch as migrate here. In the 
Highlands, they build. indifferently in all kinds of 
trees; lay fix eggs; have fhriller notes than the 
common Crows; and are much more mifchievous. 

Belon, Gefner, and Aldrovandus, all agree, that 
the Crow is a bird of paffage in their refpeCtive 
countries ; and that it vifits hich mountains in the 
breeding feafon, and defcends into the plains on 
the approach of winter. 

The length of this fpecies is about twenty-two 
inches, the breadth twenty-three inches, and thé 
weight twenty-two ounces. ‘Fhe head, the under- 
fide of the neck, and the wings, are black, finely 
eloffed with blue; the back, breatt, belly, and up- 
per part of the: neck, are of 2 pale afh- colour; thé 
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legs are black, and {maller than thofe of the rook ; 
and the bottoms of the toes, which are very broad 
and flat, enable it to walk, without finking, in 
muddy and marfhy grounds, to which it greatly 
reforts. 

Crow, Inpian. This fpecies, which has a yel- 
low ftreak, of an uncommon form, running from 
the top of the head to the eyes, is of the colour of 
the common pigeon; and the laft quill-feathers of 
the wings are each marked with a red ftreak in the 
middle. There are two birds of this kind ; the bill 
and legs of the largeft are of a bright yellow; but the 
{malleft is wholly red, mixed with a little yellow. 

Crow, Caroiinian. JLawfon affirms that the 
flefh of this fpecies is as proper for food, and as 
palatable, as that of the pigeon. It never feeds on 
carrion, but is a great enemy to corn-fields; and 
it’s voice and manner of building it’s neft refem- 
ble thofe of the rook. 

CROWN IMPERIAL SHELL... A f{pecies 
of the voluta. 

CRUCIAN. This fifh, which is called the 
cyprinus caraffius by Linnzus, is common in 
many of the fifh-ponds in the vicinity of L.ondon, 
and other parts of the fouth of England; but, ac- 
cording to Pennant, isnot a native fifh. It is very 
deep and thick; the back is much arched; the dor- 
fal fin confifts of nineteen rays, the two firft of 
which are ftrong and ferrated;.the pectoral fins 
have each thirteen rays, the ventral nine, and the 
anal feven or eight; the lateral line runs parallel ; 
and the tail is almoft even at the extremity. 

This fifh is generally of a deep yellow colour; 

and the flefh is coarfe, and not much efteemed 
among thofe who have higher luxuries at com- 
mand. 
_ _CRUSTACEOUS 'FISH...-A: name. of dif 
tinction given to fuch fifhes as are covered with 
fhells compofed of feveral pieces or fcales, fuch as 
crabs and lobfters. Thefe fhells are ufually fofter 
than thofe of the teftaceous kind, which confit of 
a fingle piece, and are commonly much thicker 
and ftronger than the former; fuch as thofe of the 
oyfter, fcallop, and cockle. 

CRUYSHAGE. A fifh of the fhark kind, 
fomewhat approaching to that fingular one called 
the zygzna, but much lefs monttrous, it’s head 
being only triangular, or fomething of the fhape of 
a heart; whence Willughby has named it zygenze 
affinis capite triangulo. The eyes are very imall, 
and placed at the fides of the head; and the mouth, 
which is fmall and triangular, and fituated a great 
way beyond the end of the nofe, is furnifhed with 
three rows of very minute tecth. 

_ CUCKOW. A diftiné& genus of birds of the 
order of pice in the Linnean fyftem of zoology ; 
the characters of which are, that the feet.are adapted 
for climbing, having two toes before, and two be- 
hind; that the bill is fmooth, and fomewhat arched ; 
that the tail is whole, and compofed of ten feathers ; 
that the tongue is fhort and membranaceous, and 
terminated by hairs ; and that the noftrils are pro- 
minent, Linnzeus enumerates twenty-two {pecies. 

The note of the Cuckow is univerfally known; 
but it’s hiftory and nature are enveloped in obfcu- 
rity. It has been afferted by forme, that this bird 
devours it’s parent; and that it changes it’s nature 
with the feafon, and becomes a {fparrow-hawk: but 
thefe legends have long fince been fufficiently con- 
futed. Still, however, it remains a fecret where 
the Cuckow refides in winter, and how it is nou- 
rifhed during that inclement feafon. 


The claws and bill of the Cuckow are fmaller 
and weaker than thofe of other rapacious fowls. 


‘This fingular bird, which is fomewhat lefs than 


the pigeon, fhaped like the magpie, and of a greyifh 
colour, is diftinguifhed from all others by it’s 
round, prominent noftrils, on the furface of the bill. 
The lower part of the body is of a yellowith co- 
lour, with black tranfverfe lines under the throat, 
and on the top of the breaft; the head, the upper 
part of the body, 2nd the wings, are beautifully 
marked with tawny and black tranfparent ftripes; 
and on the top of the head there are a few white 
{pots. The extremities of the feathers on the 
rump and the bottom of the back are white; and 
the inner edges of the exterior parts of the wings 
are painted with large tranfverfe white fpots. The 
tail, which is pretty long, is tranfverfely marked 
with black and tawny ftreaks; and on the exterior 
edges of the feathers there are feveral white {pots. 
The legs are fhort, and covered with feathers down 
to the very feet, which are weak, and yellowith; 
and the claws are nearly of the fame colour. It 
has four toes, two of which are placed before, and 
two behind; and the mouth is large, and yellowiflz 
on the infide. ; 

After having difappeared during the winter, the 
Cuckow is difcovered in this country early in the 
{pring by means of it’s well-known voice. It is 
indeed filent for fome little time after it’s arrival; 
and, when it exerts it’s note, it is only a call to love 
ufed by the male, which is commonly perched on 
a dead tree, or bare bough, repeating his fong, 
which he relinquifhes as foon as the amorous fea- 
fon is paft. The note of this bird is fo uniform, 
that his name, in every lancuage, feems to have 
been derived from it; and in all countries it is 
ufed in the fame opprobrious fenfe. This re- 
proach, however, probably otiginated from the 
Cuckow’s making ufe of the neft ofa different bird, 
in which to depofit it’s eges, and leaving the care 
of it’s young to fome other of the feathered tribe. 
A water-wagtail, or even ahedge-fparrow, generally 
officiates as nurfe to the Cuckow’s young brood; 
and, if they happen to be hatched at the fame time 
with the genuine offspring, they quickly deftroy 
them by overlaying, as their magnitude is very foon 
greatly fuperior. 

From the curious voice of the Cuckow, the farm- 
er may be inftructed in the real advancement of 
the feafon. Human calculations, it is well known, 
are liable to much fallibility; but, .as thé note of 
this bird depends on a certain temperature of the 
alr, it may with no {mall degree of propriety be ac- 
counted an unerring guide. 

The note of the Cuckow, though uniform, is 
yet pleafant; and, from an affociation of ideas, fel- 
dom recurs to the memory without putting us in 
mind of the fweets of that. feafon an,which nature 
wantons in-beautiful luxuriance, the eye is grati- 
fied with the moft pleafing objects, and the ear with 
the moft delightful harmony. ~ : 

~ When the Cuckow-is fufficiently fledged, and 
of courfe prepared for flight, it does not long tend. 
it’s f{uppofed parent; for, as it’s appetites for in- 
fect-food increafe, it cannot expeét to obtain a fup- 
ply by imitating it’s little inftructor: it therefore 
takes a final leave of, and feldom offers any vio- 
lence to, it’s nurfe. All the little birds, however, 
who confider the young Cuckow as their enemy, 
and revenge the caufes of their kind by repeated 
infults, compofe the train of it’s purfuers: bur the 
wryneck is the moft active in the chace; and from 
hence 
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hence has been confidered by many as the provider 
and attendant of the Cuckow. Yet it is well 
known that this bird follows it with no amicable 
intention; buit either to infult it, or as a {py who 
warns the little warblers of the impending danger. 

Such are the habits of this bird while it conti- 
nues in this country; but, on the approach of win- 
ter, it. totally difappears, nor can it’s paflage be 
traced to any other, Some imagine that the 
Cuckow conceals itfelf in holiow trees ; and others, 
that it paffes into warmer climates: but which of 
thefe fuppofitions is the true one, cannot be de- 
cided on, as nothing has hitherto been related on 
either fide that amounts to acertainty: However, 
the moft probable conjecture is, that as quails and 
woodcocks fhift their habitations in winter, {fo alfo 
does the Cuckow; but whether it retires to reft, or 

whether any perfon has ever obferved the courfe 
which it fteers, we are totally at a lofs to determine: 

Some authors have queftioned whether Cuckows 
are carnivorous birds; but Reaumur, who bred tp 
feveral of them, informs us, that they would not 
feed either on bread or corn, but that flefh aid in- 
fects were their favourite aliment, thougli the lat- 
ter feemed to be moft congenial to their appetites. 
Their voracity, indeed, is not to be wondered at ; 
for their ftomachs are fo very capacious, as to reach 
from their back-bones to their vents: Neverthe- 
lefs, they are not to be confidered as birds of prey; 
being deftitute of the effentials for that purpofe, 
namely, ftrength and courage: but that they are 
naturally weak and timid, appears by their flying 
from thofe fmaller birds by which they are always 
purfued. | 

The Cuckow meafures fourteen inches in length, 
and twenty-five in breadth, and weighs about five 
‘ounces. The young are of a brown colour mixed 
with black, though in that {tate fome authors have 
defcribed them as old ones. 

The Cuckow was anciently confecrated to Ju- 
piter. That god, according to fiction, having 
rendered the air extremely cold, transformed him- 
felf into a Cuckow, and repofed on the bofom of 
Juno, who received him willingly, (a poetic figure, 
intimating the fuccefs of an intrigue 5 and Mount 
Thornax, in Peloponnefus, where this adventure 
happened, was from that time called the Mountain 
of the Cuckow. 

Cucxow, Great SpottTep. ‘This bird, which 
4s fuppofed to be an alternate inhabitant of the 
fouthern parts of Europe and the northern parts of 
Africa, has a pretty ftrong black bill, fomewhat 
long in proportion to it’s thicknefs, and a little in- 
curvated downwards; the lower mandible being, 
flightly angulated underneath. A black Waue ts 
extended backwards from the angles of. the mouth 
to the hinder part of the head, nzarroweft a! the ex- 
tremes, and broadeft in the- middle, in wnich the 
eyes are placed; the crox wn of the head 1s covered 
“with foft feathers of a blueifh afh-colour, which, 
from their length. and loofenefs, exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a crelt; the whole upper fide of the 
neck, the bac’, wings, arid tail, are covered with 
dark brown feathers, the greateft quills and tails 
being the darkeft, and approaching to black. All 
the wine 3-feathers, except the greater quills, are 
tipped - with white and very light afh-colour, as well 
as the upper covert-feathers of the tail. The two 
mid dle feathers of the tail are wholly dark; and 
all the fide-feathers, as they gradually fkorten in 
je .agth, increafe in the depth of their white tips. 


The under-fide, from the fides of the head and — 
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throat to the breaft, is of a pretty bright brown, 
inclining to orange ; which colour gradually changes 
on the belly and thighs to a dirty yellowifh brown, 
dnd ends in the coverts beneath the tail. The in- 
fides of the wings and under-fide of the tail are of 
an afh-colour; the legs are fhort in proportion ; 
two of the toes ftand forward, and two backward; 
the claws are pretty ftrong, and black; and both 
legs and feet are covered with black feales. 

_ Cucxow, Inpian Brack. This bird is about 
the fize of the Englith blackbird; the bill is thicker 
and ftronger than in fome of the kind, and of a 
bright orange colour ; the fides of the upper man- 
dible; when they fall over the nether, do not run 
in a ftraight line, but in a wave; the head, body, 
wings, and tail, are wholly covered with deep black 
feathers, without one mark or fpot of other colours; 
notwith{tanding which, they poffefs fuch a fhining 
luftre, that, oh being expofed to different lights, 
they refleé&t by turns all the various colours of the 
rainbow. - The middle feathers of the tail are 
pretty long; but the fide ones become gradually 
fhorter; both the tail and the wings are pretty 
long; arid the legs, feet; and claws, are fhort, thick, 
and f{trong. 

Edwards retnarks, that as it is not eafy to define 
how a bird which fometimes appears entirely black, 
fhould on a little turn affume fhining colours, 
though no ftich ate placed near it to be reflected 
back, he imagines that thefe feathers muft have in 
their compofition fome tranfparent, triangular fi- 
bres, which operate on the eye in the manner of a 
prifm. | . 

Cuckow; Inpran Brown AND Sportep. This 
fpecies is about the fize of the thrufh, but the bod 
is longer in proportion to it’s magnitude; the head 
is large, and the tail very long; the bill is pretty 
ftrong and thick for this tribe of birds, and of z 
dirty yellow inclining to green; the head, the neck, 
the whole body, the wings, and the tail, are of a 
brown colour, fpotted and barred throughout with 
a lighter brown or white; the head, wings, and 
back, are darker than the under fide, {potted, and 
intermixed with a lightax 'virown; though, on the 
leffer coverts ut the wings, there are forme white 
{fpots. “She breaft, belly, thighs, and covert-feaz 
thers under the tail, have a great proportion of 
white a little mixed with orange colour; and all 
the under-fide is confufedly covered with femi- 
lunar black fpots. The legs are fhort, and yellow- 
ifh ; the feet are of the fame colour ; two of the toes 
ftand backwards, ahd two forwards; and the claws 
are dufky. 

_ As this bird ftronely refembles the common 
Cuckow, it may be inferred by fuperficial obfervers 


| of nature, that they are in fad the fame; but it will 


be proper to remark that they difagree in feveral 
effentials: it is lefs by one-third ; the colours on the 
belly and under-fide ate very different; and the 
legs correfpond only in their proportionable fhort- 
nefs. This fpecies is a native of Bengal; and, in 
the language of that country, is called bought= 
fallic. ss 
Cucxow, Green. The bill of this fpecies is 
thick and fhort; the edges of the upper mandible 
ate a little waved; the colour is yellow; and, from 
the bafe both of the upper and lower mandible, 
ieee fome ftiff black hairs, projecting forwards, 
© as to cover the noftrils. The fpace round the 
eyes, and about an inch down the throat, is co- 
vered with black feathers; the top of the head, the 
neck, back, rump, and leffer covert-feathers of the 


3G wings, 
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wings; are of a moft {plendid green, reflecting blue 
and gold colours; but the fore-part of the neck is 
of avery blue green. The wings, externally, are 
of a light afh-colour, with very minute tranfverfe, 
irregular lines, of dufky or black; the tips of the 
quills are wholly dufky; the infides of the wings 
are of a dark afh-colour; and the inner webs of the 
quills are white at their bafes. The tail is com- 
pofed of twelve. feathers, long in the middle, and 
gradually fhortening towards the fides; the fix mid- 
dle feathers are externally green, with black tips, 
and internally ofa dark afh-colour ; and the exterior 
feathers on each fide are white above and beneath, 
with narrow tran{verfe lines of black running their 
whole Jengths, except that their tips are entirely 
white. The breaft, belly, and covert-feathers be- 
neath the tail, are of a fine full orange or gold- 
colour ; the thighs and legs, which are invefted with 
fhort feathers down to the feet, are of a light aih- 
colour, with tranfverfe lines of black; and the feet 
and claws are brownifh. 

This bird feems-to be the fame with the curu- 
cul.of Marcerave; whofe defcription nearly agrees 
with the above, except that he makes the under 
fide of a vermilion colour. 

Cuckow, Larx-Heerep. This fpecies is 
fomewhat larger than the lark; the bill is dufky; 
the head, neck, back, and coverts of the wings, 
are ferruginous, marked with fhort lines of white 
bounded by black; the belly is a yellowifh brown ; 
the firft and fecond primaries being of a reddifh 
brown, and the reft barred with black. The tail is 
very long; the exterior feathers are dufky, tipped 
with brown; and the reft are marked with black 
and brown bars. The legs are black; and the in- 
terior toe behind is furnifhed with a very long 
Straight claw, after. the manner of the lark. This 
bird is a native of Bengal. 

Cuckow, SPECKLED, OF SONNERAT. This {pe- 
cies is twice as large as the European Cuckow. 
The upper part of the body and the wings are of 

-erv deep brown colour, marked with yellowith 

~ **-& se of an oblong figure on 


ee ; hack, and the 
leffer coverts of the Wins, - ~* Coverts 
are barred tranfverfely with yellow u. with 
fome black fpecks. The throat is b. 4 


fpeckled like the back; the belly and breati 

a bright reddifh colour, tranfverfely barred 
black; the tail is long, the feathers which comp 

it being of an equal length, and of a yellowifh re 
colour barred with black; the irides are reddifh, 
the bill is black; and the feet are of the colour of 
lead. 

Cuckxow, Littie, or SoONNERAT. ‘The upper 
part of the head of this fpecies is of a bright grey 
colour; the neck behind, the back, and the wings, 
are of an umbre hue; the throat is a fhining grey; 
the belly is a bright yellowifh red; the tail is black 
above, and barred tranfverfely below with white 
and black; and the feet and bill are a bright yel- 
low, except that the latter is blackifh at the point. 
This bird and the preceding, which are natives of 
the ifle of Panay, were firft defcribed by Sonnerat. 

CUCULUS INDICATOR. A bird fup- 
pofed to be of the cuckow kind, found in the in- 
terior parts of Africa, at a great diftance from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and called by the Dutch fet- 
tlers honig-wyzer, or honey-guide. It is confi- 
derably fmaller than the common cuckow; and is 
very remarkable on account of it’s conducting 
thofe perfons who obferve it’s motions to wild bee- 


Lew., 
and. fides, 


CUN 
hives, by means ofa fhrill-founding note refem- 
bling Cherr, Cherr. ‘The natives aniwer this note 
by a foft whiftle; and the bird repeats it’s call ull 
it arrives at the hives. 

CUCULLUS. A genus of fhells of the vo- 
luta kind, called by fome authors the cornet- fheils. 

CUCURI. A Brazilian fith of the fhark kind, 
but not very mifchievous. It is called caffon by 
the Portuguefe; and is about two feet and a hait 
long. ‘The head ends in a hyperpolic figure; the 
mouth is placed in a very fingular manner; it has 
only one row of very {mall teeth; the eyes are pretty 
large; and the belly is of a filvery white colour. 

CUCURUCU. An American ferpent of an 
enormous fize, being frequently ten or twelve feet 
long. It is of a yellowifh colour, {trongly varie= 
gated with irregular black fpots. ‘This reptile, 
which is extremely venomous, is greatly dreaded 
by the natives; but it’s flefh is very delicious, and 
highly efteemed. 

CUGNACUARANA. An American beaft 
of prey, ufually confounded with the tiger; and de> 
{cribed by Marcgrave as one of the three fpecies 
of American tigers, the jaguara and jaguarete be- 
ing the two others. ‘Thofe two animals are evit 
dently of the lynx or leopard kind rather than the 
tiger; and this creature is probably as little related 
to the tiger asthey are. However, itis a large and 
very fierce animal, of the fhape of the jaguara, and 
of a pale tawny colour, but a little dufkier on the 
back than on the fides. The hair is very fhort; 
and under the chin, and on the belly, there is a 
{mall portion of white. 

~CUGUACUETEand CUGUACUAPARA. 
Brazilian animals of the caprea kind, which ap- 
pear to be male and female of the fame fpecies, and 
not diftinét animals. The former is deftitute of 
horns, and is probably the female. The latter has 
horns compofed of three branches; one of which 
{fprings forth near the infertion, and from this they 
run up fingle to the extremity, where they are 
bifid. 

Johnfon has figured this animal under the name 
of the capreolus marinus. A pair of horns be- 
longing to this curious animal is preferved in the 
Britifh Mufeum. 

CUGUPUGUACU. A very large Brazilian 
fifh, fometimes meafuring fix feet in length. The 
head and mouth are large, the laft being deftitute 
of teeth; and the eyes are of a middle fize, with 
yellow irides. The tail-fin is almoft fquare; and 
he fcales are fmall. The whole head, back, and 

des, are of an afh-colour mixed with umbre; but, 

wards the back, the tints become deeper. ‘The 

“th; and all the fins, together with the 

‘wn. The whole head, back, 

“Ny fprinkled with fmall 

black fpots; but < nd fins are of one uni- 
form colour. 

CUIRIRI. A Braz 


‘ of the ftarling 
kind, ttrongly refembling 


‘mon ftarling, 


and only differing from the p. racu in hav- 
ing a yellow fpot on it’s head; any have 
concluded it to be the male of tha. 
CULEX. The name ofa genus, “inged 
flies, conprehending gnats, and hum. ies ; 
the diftinguifhing characteriftic of wh. hat 
the head is furnifhed with a fyphon, or fu. ty 


flender, oblong, and filiform. 
CUNEI. A term fometimes applicable 


‘tellinae as have one fide of the fhell much 


extended than the other. ; 
CUNICUL\ 


ig 


’ CUNICULUS. A genus of animals’ of the 
lepus or hare kind; in Englifh, the rabbit. 
CunicuLus AMERICANUS, - A name given by 
fome authors to the animal ee tapeti, a {mall 
fpecies of rabbit. 
' Cunrcutus BRAZILIENSIS. 
bit called alfo aperea. 
Cunrcutus Sisericus. The long-tailed Si- 
berian rabbit, the fur of which is highly efteemed. 
During the fummer months, many of thefe crea- 
tures are beautifully variegated with oblique and 
tranfverfe ftreaks of black and grey. 
CURASSO BIRD. This bird is nearly as large 
as ahen turkey. It’s bill is black at the point, 
and covered at the bafis with a yellow fkin; above 


A {pecies of rab- 


the bill, between the noftrils, there is a round hard | 


knob of a yellow colour; and on the head there is 
a creft of long black feathers, which project for- 
wards at the points. The whole bird is of a dtep 
fhining black colour, reflecting blue and purple 
fhades, except the lower part of the belly and the 
covert-feathers under the tail; and the legs and feet 
are covered with a fcaly fin of adark flefh-colour. 
Sloane, in his Hiftory of Jamaica, calls this bird 
the gallus Indicus. 
CURCULIO. <A genus of beetles, diftin- 
guifhed by having the antennz affixed to an elon- 
ated corneous fnout. See ScaRan@us. _ 
-CUR-DOG. . This variety of the canine race, 
called alfo the houfe-dog, is about the fize of a fox, 
with upright ears, and a fort of woolly hair under 
the tail. But fuch various breeds often propagate 
together, and produce a mongrel tribe, that it is 
impoffible to difcriminate the different {pecies of 
this genus with any degree of accuracy. 
CUREMA. A filh of the mullet kind, which 
grows to the length of two feet. It_has-a'very 
Jargé moveable upper lip; but thé under one is 
fonall, of aotr nangular’ figure, and fcarcely vifible 
‘on account Of it’s extraordinary minutenefs.. The 
eyes are large; and the fins are of a fine filvery white 
colour. In other refpects, it refembles the com- 
‘mon mullet. 


CURICACA. A Brazilian bird, called mafa- | 
It is nearly as large as 


tino by the Portuguefe. 
the goofe, but refembles the curlew in it’s fhape. 


The beak is upwards of four inches in length; the — 


neck and back are covered with white and yellow 
feathers; and the whole body is black, except that 
the back, the-head, and the lower parts of the belly, 
have a ereyith caft. There is another {pecies of 
the Curicaca, but diftinguifhable from the former 
only by the fmailnefs of it’s fize. 


CURIMATA. A name given’ by fome au- | 


thors to the lavaretus. 

CURLEW.. A fea-fowl, called alfo arquata 
and numenius, which frequents the coafts during 
the winter feafon ; and retires, at the approach of 
{pring, to the mountains, for the purpofe of fecun- 
py 

The Curlew weighs abot twenty-feven ounces; 


it’s length, from the top of the bill to the end of | 


the claws, is twenty-nine inches, but-to the end of 
‘the tail only twenty-three inches and a half; the 
‘expanfion of the wings is three feet four inches ; 
the bill is near fix inches jong, a little crooked, 


‘and of a dark brown colout,! the t tongue is fhort; 


‘the legs are long, bare, and: ofa dufky hue; atrial 
there is.a thick mien brane which reaches to the 
fir joint. -The colour is diverfified with afh and 
-black ; and the Heth is efteemed very delicate by 
fome, ‘while others confider it as rank and fifhy. 


© 


likewife of a greenifh hue; 


CUR. 

Cur.ew, Lesser. This fpecies, which is fome- 
times called the whimbrel, refembles the former 
in every generic circumftance except it’s fize. It’s 
length, from the tip of the bill to the extremity of 
the “tail, is feventeen inches; and it’s greateft ex- 


_ panfion is thirty-three inches and a half. It’s bill is 


three inches long; and it’s weight is twelve ounces. 
The top of the head is of a dark brown colour, 
without any {pots; the back, as far as it is covered 
with the wings, is white, in which circumftance it 
differs from the common Curlew; and the legs are 
greenifh. 

Curtiw, Litrrie. The bill of this bird is 
black; the neck and belly are grey; the wings, 
which are mottled with white and brown, have 
three large black feathers on each; and the feet, 
below the knees, are of a dun afh- eater. 

Curtéw, Stone. The bill of this bird is 
{traight, two inches long, black towards the nof- 
trils, and yellow at the point; and the expanfion of 
the wings is three feet. Under each of the eyes, 
‘which are yellow, there is a bare fpace, of a yel- 
lowifh green. The breaft, thighs, and chin, are 
a yellowifh white; the middle “of the back, the 


head, and the neck, are black, marginated with a 


reddith afh- colour; on the quill-feathers there are 
tranfverfe white fpots; and fome of the wing-fea- 
thers, which are tipped with white, exhibit a very 
beautiful mottled appearance. The tail, which is 
about fix inches long, is Hadas like the wings; 
the legs are long, and of a yel llowifh colour; and 
the claws are finall and black. -. This bird has 
no hind-toe; and thofe before are united by a fmall 
membrane. — It is a native of feveral Englifh coun- 
ties, particularly Norfolk; and is remarkable for 
it’s piercing, fhrill note,. which it puts forth in the 
evening. it lays two eggs of a copper colour; 
it feeds‘on worrhs and caterpillars; and it’s flefh is 
very delicious. 

Curiew; Brown,-or SonneraT. This ie. 
cies is about the fize of the European Curlew. The 
plumage is of a reddifh brown; the eyes are fur- 
rounded with a naked greenifh fkin; the bill is 
the feet are red; and 


the irides are of a lively fear let colour. Itisa na- 
tive of the ifle of Lugon. 
CurLEw, SPECKLED, OF SonhERat. Thise cu- 


rious bird is confiderably larger than the common 


Curlew. The top of the head is black; the head, 
neck, and breaft; are white, beautifully marked 
with longitudinal white bars; the belly is adorned 
with tranfverle and (erti¢iecular black bars; the 
leffer coverts of the wings andthe back are ofan 
umbre colour, ‘having feveral white {pots on their 
margins ; the larger coverts of the wings are wholly 
black; and the tail is a pale grey, cut by black 
tranfverfal lines.’ ‘This ath likewife inhabits 
the ifle of Lugon. : 

CURTILLA. An appellation given by fome 
naturalifts to the corvus fylvaticus of Gefner. 

CURVATAPINIMA. A name fometimes 
given to the fifh more ufually known under that of 
bonito. 

CURUCUI. A bird of the wood-pecker kind, 
found in Brazil. |The bill is fhort, broad, and of 
a fulphur colour; the: irides ‘are of a golden hue; 


| -and the legs, which are fhort, are covered with fon. 
-thers alimott to the feet. 


The whole breaft and 
lower belly are of a beautiful red; the upper. part 
of the back and the tail are of a fhining green, 
with a varying glofs; the edges of the tail are 
black; and the feathers underneath are white, ele- 
gantly 
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gantly ftriped tranfverfely with black; and the wings 
ate of various colours, green at their beginnings, 
whitifh in their centres, and blackifh at their ex- 
tremities. 

Curucur, Spotrrep. This bird is of the fize 
of the nut-hatch; the bill is brown; the crown of 
the head is a deep green; the neck, breaft, and 
belly, are a pale brown barred with dufky; the 
edges of the wings are white; the coverts and fe- 

_ condaries are green tipped with white; and the tail 
is dufky, barred with white. This little animal is 
a native of the ifle of Ceylon. 

CURVICAUDA. A fpecies of bee-fly very 
common in England, extremely troublefome to 
anes and vulgarly known by the name of wrig- 

e-tail. 

CURURUCA. An American frefh-water fith 
of an oblong figure. It grows to the length of a 
foot and a half, has a remarkably large mouth, and 
‘it’s flefh is efteemed agreeable food. 

CUSHEW-BIRD. This bird fo greatly refem- 
bles the curaffow, that fome naturalifts have enter- 
tained an opinion that they are of the fame fpecies. 
The Cufhew-Bird derives it’s name from the knob 
over it’s bill, in fhape like the American Cufhew- 
nut; which knob, together with the bafis of the up- 
per mandible, are of a fine blue colour; the reft of 
the bill is red ; andthe eyes have reddifh brown irides. 
The whole upper part is a deep gloffy black, re- 
flecting different hues, according to the pofition of 
the bird and the rays of light falling on the eyes 
of the fpectator. The lower part of the belly, the 


covert-feathers under the tail, and the tips of the | 
tail-feathers, are white; and the legs and feet are | 
covered with a fcaly fkin of a dark flefh-colour. | 


The Cufhew-Bird appears to be the fame with the 
pauxi of Nieremberg. 

CUSI. 
and beautiful fpecies of parrot. 


CUTHBERT DUCK. A particular fpecies | 


of aquatic fowl. 
CUTTLE-FISH. A genus of fea infeéts of 
the gymnarthria kind, called alfo the Ink-fifh. 
The Cuttle-Fifh, which is of an oblong fhape, 


is about fix inches in length, and three and a half | 
in breadth. The body is fomewhat oval; but it is | 
broadeft near the head, and grows {maller towards | 
the extremity, where it is obtufely pointed. The | 
back is covered with a fhell as large as a man’s | 
hand, about an inch thick in the middle, but more | 
flender on the fides: this fhell, which is hard above, | 
but very fpungy and brittle below, is of a whitith | 
colour, and is ufed for a variety of well-known pur- 
Under the throat there is a veffel or blad- 

der containing a fluid blacker than ink, which the — 


pofes. 


Cuttle-Fifh, when purfued by it’s enemies, ejects 


in confiderable quantities; and this darkening the | 


water all around, enables the animal to efcape with 


facility. There are two forts of legs joined to the | 


head of this fifh, which affift it in fwimming, and 
conveying it’s food to it’s mouth; the two fhortetft, 


“which are in the middle, are ferrated on theirinfides; | 


next to them there are two long ones, one on each 
fide; and the fix-remaining ones are of a pyramidal 
figure, and generally turned backwards. This 
animal, which feeds on fmall fifh, is found on many 
of the European fhores, particularly the Mediter- 
ranean; and it’s flefh is efteemed falubrious and plea- 
fant. 

_ The bone of the Cuttle-Fifh is rough and ab- 
fterfive, and chiefly ufed in medicine as a denti- 
frice: it is hard on one fide; but fo very foft on the 


The Philippine name of a very fimall | 


other, as to receive neat impreffions from medals, 
and to ferve as a mould for cafting metals, which 
thus take the figure of the original; and it is alfo 
ufed in the polifhing and cleaning of filver. 

CUT-WATER. This bird, which is defcribed 
by Catefby as a fpecies of gull, is black from the 
middle of the head to the tail; but the legs, and 
part of the bill, are red. The bill is very irregu- 
lar, the under mandible being nearly two inches 
longer than the upper; and it is almoft as ftrong 
and fharp as the blade of a cafe-knife. 

CYCLOPTERUS. A genus of branchiofte- 
gious fifhes; the diftinguifhing charaéters of which 
are, that the branchioftege membrane on each fide 
contains fix fmall cylindric bones; that the bedy is 
ofanoblong, globole figure; that the belly-fins unite 
at their extremities, fo as to form one regular fin of 
the fhape of a funnel; and that the fins are fix in 
number. ‘The only fpecies yet difcovered of this 
curious genus Is the fea-ow]. ' 

The above appellation is derived from Kuklos, 
a Circle; and Pteron, a Wing. In the Linnean 
fyftern, this conftitutes a genus of the nantes am- 
phibia. 

CYGNUS CUCULLATUS. A: name im; 
properly given by fome naturalifts to the dodo, a 
very large bird approaching to the caffowary kind, 
but weaker in the legs and neck. 

CYLINDRUS. A genus of fhell-fith of which 
there are many very elegant and valuable fpecies, 
This genus, however, is more ufually known at 
prefent under the name of rhombus; though with 
lefs propriety, as the word Cylindrus very aptly 
expreffes the fhape of the fhell, which is cylindric 
and oblong; while the rhombus refers to a lozenge, 
which by no means conveys any idea of the real 
figure. , 

The fhells of this genus are univalve, of an ob- 
long, cylindric figure, having oblong mouths, and 


frequently the clavicles feparated from the bodies 


by circles; and the columella is in fome fpecies 
fmooth, and in others rough. But the moft ob- 
vious diftinétion of this genus, without having re- 
courfe to the formation of the mouth, is, that im all 
the fpecies, both ends of the fhell are nearly of the 
fame fize, though the tail-part is certainly fome- 
what fmaller than the head. The head is not fe- 


parated from the body by an elevated rib, as in the 


volute, but follows the fhape of the body, though 
fometimes it is divided by a dentated furrow; and 
in fome, but very few fpecies, by a prominent cir- 
cle.. This character, which brings the Cylindri 
nearly in alliance with the volutee, renders the dif. 
tinction the mere difficult; but, in this cafe, the ex- 
tremity of the fhell muft be regarded, which in the 
Cylindrus is always obtufe, and in the voluta as 
invariably pointed. The family of the Cylindri 
are very numerous. —_ . 

-CYMBIUM. An appellation given by many 
conchologifts to a kind of fea-fhell, called alfo the 
gondola fhell. It is a genus of the concha glo- 
bofa, or dolium, and comprehends feveral fpecies. 
CYNIPS. A genus of four-winged infeéts of 
the hymenoptera kind, having a fpiral fting which 
is generally concealed, and being deftitute of a 

probofcis. sh 
CYNOCEPHALUS. A name given by fome 
naturalifts to an animal ef the monkey kind, the 
magot of Buffon. It has no tail, but only a fmall 
protuberance at the place of infertion. The face, 
which is prominent, bears fome refemblance to that 
of the dog; the body is covered with. a brownifh 
hair, 
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hair, except on the belly, where it is yelHowihh ; 
and the rump is large, callous; and red. This 
animal grows to the height of three or four feet, 
and is a native of moft parts of Africa and the 
Fatt. ; 

CYNOGLOSSUS, A fifh common in the 
Mediterranean feas. It very much refembles the 
foal, but it’s fiefh is neither fo delicate nor fo well- 
flavoured. 

CYNOGLUCOS. An appellation given by 
the ancients to an animal partaking of the fhape 
both of the dog and the wolf, and fuppofed to be 
generated between thefe two creatures. 

CYNOMUIA. The claffical name of the 
dog-fly. See Doc-Fty. 

CYPRAEA. A genus of univalves, called alfo 
porcellana, or cowries; and fometimes venerea, 
trom their being peculiarly dedicated to Venus, 
who was faid to have endowed a fhell of this kind 
with the powers of a remora, fo as to impede the 
courfe of the fhip which was fent by Periander, 
the tyrant of Corinth, with orders for the caftra- 
tion of the young nobility of Corcyra. 

Shells of the Cypraea genus are generally femi- 
oval, having their mouths placed in their flat part; 
their fpires are not externally vifible, the revolu- 
tions being performed within the bedy of the thell ; 
the aperture, or mouth, is a narrow opening, or 
vent, running the entire length of the fhell; the 
lips, which are near each other, are broad, turning 
inwards, and ferrated ; and the two ends or extremes 
on the upper-part are very prominent. At one 
extreme there appears a wry gutter, or opening, 
like the mouth of a foal; the other extreme has 


_ nature altogether unaffifted by art. 
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, alfo.a gutter, but perpendicularly placed; and neat 


it, in fome fpecies, there is another protuberance; 
formed like a fmall rude clavicle or turban. 

Thefe thells are extremely numerous; and moft 
of the fpecies are very beautifully coloured and po- 
lifhed, which embellifhments they receive from 
They are ge- 
nerally found round the fhores of iflands, in their 
recent or living ftate, in almoft every country of 
the world. . 

CYPRIANUS. An Ariftotelian appellation 
for the carp. | 

CYPRINUS. A very extenfive genus of 
fifhes, in the Artedian fyftem; the characters of 
which are thefe: the branchioftege membrane on 
each fide contains three bones; the whole mouth 
is fmooth, and deftitute of teeth; but, pretty low 
in the jaws, there are two hard and ierrated bones, 
which fupply the place of teeth, and oppofite to 
thefe there is a foft oval bone correfponding with 
them; and the air-bladder, which appears as if tied 


_ inthe middle, 1s thus divided into two parts. 


This fith is of the malacopterygious kind; and 
the two jaws are ufually of the fame length, but 
fometimes the lower one is the longeft. Of this 
genus are the barbel, bleak, bream, carp, chub, 
cudgeon, roach, and tench. . In the Linnzan fyf- 
tem, this is a genus of abdominales. 

CYPRINUS LATUS. A name given by 
many authors to the common bream. 

CYPRUS BIRD. A common name for the 
atricapilla, or black cap; a {mall bird very com- 
mon in the ifle of Cyprus, and not unufual in Eng- 
land. See Brack Cap. 


AB. A fall fifth of the pleuroneétes kind, 
' in the Linnzan fyftem, called by fome na- 
turalifts pafler afper and limanda. 

The Dab-fifh, which is flat, and fuperior in 
flavour to the common plaife,. though inferior in 
fize, is covered with fmall fcales, very rough at 
their extremities, as if ferrated; and the eyes, which 
are placed on the right fide, are very near each 
other. Itis generally of an uniform brown colour 
on the upper fide, though fometimes fhaded with 
a darker; the lower fide is white; and the lateral 
line is very much incurvated at the beginning, but 
afterwards proceeds ftraight to the tail. This fith, 
which is fuppofed to be in it’s higheft perfection 
during the months of February, March, and April, 
{pawns in May and June, and remains flabby and 
watery during the reft of the feafon. 

Daz, Smear. ‘This fifh refembles the former, 
and it’s flefh is equally delicious. It grows to 
about a foot anda half in length, and at the wideft 
part meafures about eleven inches between fin 
and fin. ‘The head is very fmall; the eyes are 
placed pretty near each other; and the mouth is 
full of {mall teeth. The dorfal fin, which rifes 
near the mouth, and extends within a fhort fpace 
of the tail, confifts of feventy-nine rays; the lateral 
line is much incurvated for the two firft inches 
from it’s origin, and then proceeds ftraight to the 
tail; the back is covered with {mall finooth f{cales 
of a light brown colour, {potted obfcurely with 
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yellow; and the belly is white, and marked with 
five large dufky fpots. 
' DABUAH. An Arabian appellation for the 
hyzena. 7 
DACE, or DARE. The cyprinus leucifcus 
of Linneus. This fifh refembles the chub in it’s 
fhape; but is fmaller and whiter, and has a lefs head 
in proportion to it’s body. Like the roach, it is gre- 
garious; frequents the fame places; breeds prodi- 
gioufly; and is extremely vivacious, fporting with 
it’s companions during the fummer feafon near the 
furface of the water in a very frolickfome manner. 
The head of this fith is fmall; the irides are of a pale 
yellow colour; and the body is flender, and feldom 
exceeds ten inches in length, though fome natu- 
ralifts make mention of one which weighed a pound 
and a half. Like the reft of the leather-mouthed 
fifhes, it has no teeth in it’s jaws, but only in it’s 
throat; the back is dufky, with a caft of yellowifh 
green; the fides and belly are filvery; the dorfal 
fin is dufky; the ventral, anal, and caudal fins, are 
red; and the tail is extremely forked. i 
The Dace is in the higheft feafon during the 
months of April and May; but, being rather coarfe 
and infipid, it is very little efteemed. However, it 
affords the expert angler great diverfion; for it will 
bite at any fly, though it is particularly fond of the 
ftone caddis, or May-fly. Indeed, in warm wea- 
ther, this fifh feldom refufes a fly at the furface of 
the ftream; but, during the cold months, the bait 
3H muft 
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muft be funk within three inches of the bottom. 
The winter-fifhing for Dace requires very diffe- 
rent baits; namely, thofe white, red-headed mag- 
gots, ufually found in great numbers in. ploughed 
lands, and which, if depofited among frefh earth, 
may be preferved many months for that purpofe. 

Dace are extremely vivacious; and, when im- 
merfed in water, will live a confiderable time, pro- 
vided that element is frequently changed. They 
are faid to fubfift on the animalcula found in the 
water; and, in time, to become extremely tame. 

DACOLYTHUS. An appellation given by 
many authors to a fmall fifh, a fpecies of the loach, 
diftincuifhed by Ray under the name of cobitis 
barbatula aculeata. It feldom exceeds two, or at 
moft three, inches in length; the head is broader 
and flatter than the reft of the body; the back is 
of a dufky brown colour, fpotted with black; and 
the belly is yellow. There are two beards on each 
fide of the upper-jaw; and on the coverings of the 
gills, on both fides, there are two prickles, or a 
double-pointed fharp hook, by means of which the 
Dacolythus moves about among the ftones. This 
fifh, which is very partial to fhallow waters with 
ftony bottoms, fpawns in May and June. 

There is another fpecies of this fifh, diftincuifhed 
from the preceding by having ten beards at it’s 
mouth: and a notion prevails among the vulgar, 
that it fwallows little ftones; hence it’s German 
appellation fienifies Stone-{wallower, orStone-biter. 

DACTYL. A name frequently given to the 
folen, or razor-fifh, fuppofed to be the Daétylus of 
Pliny, and to which that naturalift afcribes a lu- 
minous quality in the dark. Reaumur, however, 
afferts, that the common foal or razor-fifh pof- 
feffes no fuch quality; but that the pholas, or, as 
the French call it, the dail, certainly does; and 
therefore concludes, that the pholas is either the 
Dactylus of Pliny, or that this author has attributed 
to one fpecies of fifh what is the peculiar property 
of another. 

The fhell of the Dactyl, or pholas, is by no 
means luminous, but only it’s body and juices ; 
and in this refpect it bears no affinity to fome kinds 
of fifh which are known to poffefs the quality of 
fhining in the dark, fince thefe never exhibit a lu- 
minous appearance till they are in a ftate of de- 
cay, and partly putrid; whereas thofe retain their 
refplendent quality at alltimes. The glow-worm 
is only partially luminous; but the pholas is en- 
tirely fo; and, when divefted of it’s fhell, and de- 
pofited in any dark place, every part of it’s fur- 
face emits a very lively light. Nor is that light 
peculiar to the external furface of this fifh, but 
common to the whole body; for, when wounded 
either tran{verfely or longitudinally, the mangled 
parts appear equally luminous with the other fur- 
faces. ‘The Dacty] is therefore a genuine, natural 
phofphorus; and, like the artificial one of urine, 
renders every object luminous by friction. 

Reaumur has remarked of this fifh, that, when 
frefh caught, it abounds with water, which natu- 
rally drops away on being handled ; and, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s juft obfervation, thefe very drops are 
luminous. However, the light which the Daétyl 
communicates to bodies coming in contact with it, 
is not permanent, but continues only while they 
are wet. Reaumur obferved that the light on his 
fingers grew fainter and fainter by degrees as they 
dried; and that, on dipping them in water, it 
brightened up again. By this circumftance, he 
‘was encouraged to attempt fome mode of pre- 
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ferving this fith, fo as to make it an’ occafional 
phofphorus, but the experiment did not coincide 


with his wifhes. Mt OER 
In the fummer months Dactyls may be kept _ 


- frefh for feveral days, during which they will retain’. 


their luminous quality; but, as they begin to de- 
cay, they graduaily lofe their luftre: and it alfo ap- 
pears that, if dead ones are intermixed with living, 
the latter will lofe their luminous quality even in 
their beft ftate. 

It is well known that all the fpecies of the phola 
live in holes in {tones and other fubftances, where 
they have no egrefs; and Reaumur having caufed 


_ fome of thefe {tones to be taken up, (in which, on 


breaking them, there appeared fome dead fifh, and 
fome living ones) difcovered, that the living ani- 
mals contained in them did not poffefs their lumi- 
nous property, but that it feemed to be extinguifhed 
by having been in contaé& with fuch of the pholz 
as were dead and putrid. 

DAGYSA. A marine animal found within 
twenty leagues of the coaft of Spain, and firft no- 
ticed by Sir Jofeph Banks and Dr. Solander, who 
gave the name of Dagyfa to this new genus of ma- 
rine animals becaufe of the refemblance which one 
{pecies of them bore, to a gem. ‘This creature, 
which was of an angular figure, about three inches 
long and one thick, hada perforation quite through 
it, and a brown fpot at one extremity, which thefe 
gentlemen conjectured to be the ftomach. Four 
of thefe animals, when firft taken, adhered together 
by their fides, and appeared to be only one; but, 
on being put intoa glafs of water, they foon fepa- 
rated, and fwam about. Several fpecimens of 
them were afterwards caught flicking together, 
fometimes to the length of a yard or more; and, 
when in the water, exhibiting very beautiful co- 
lours. 

DAKER HEN. The Englifh name for the 
ortygometra, a bird of the gallinaceous kind fome- 
what refembling the quail. It weighs about four 
ounces and a half; it’s length, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the claws, is fifteen inches, and 
to the end of the tail eleven inches and a half; 
the expanfion of the wings is nine inches; the body 
is narrow, or compreffed fideways like that of the 
water-hen; the breaft and belly are white; on the 
head there are two broad black lines; and there is 
likewife a white one which runs from the fcapulars, 
as in the moor-hen. The back is black, with an 
admixture of reddifh afh-colour; and the leffer co- 
verts of the wings, as well as the borders of the 
prime-feathers, are of a deep yellow. The tail is 
two inches long; the bill is of a moderate fize; and 
the legs and feet, which are long, are between a 
faffron and_a green colour. 

The Daker Hen-refembles the quail in many 
refpects, and is faid to affociate with one fpecies 
of quails. During the fpring, it frequents corn- 
fields, and puts forth a croaking call very peculiar 
to itfelf, which fowlers fometimes imitate with muck 
fuccefs. It is very common in Ireland and Scot- 
land; and is fometimes feen in the northern coun- 
ties of England, where it is known under various 
appellations. 

DAMIER. A name given by French na- 
turalifts to that elegant fpecies of voluta, the fpots. 
of which are placed in a chequered order, refem- 
bling the marks of a draught or chefs-board. 


DANCER. An appellation fometimes given 
to a fpecies of the dog. 


DANGCANGHAC. The Philippine name 
fOr 
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for the ardea, or heron. The Spaniards call it | 


gazza; and it appears to be the fame fpecies with 
the common heron. 

DANISH DOG. An animal which, as to it’s 
fhape, feems to be a compound of the maftifF and 
the erey-hound, being more flender than the one, 
and much ftronger than the other. It is the talleft 
dog generally bred in England, but is more fhewy 
than ferviceable. See Doc. ‘ 

DARE. A provincial name for the dace. ~ 

DART, ACONTIAS. An animal of the fer- 

pent kind, fo called from it’s fhooting itfelf forward 
like adart. Itis of a whitith afh-colour; the belly 
is entirely white; and on the back there appears a 
number of black fpots. The neck is black, and 
from thence run two white lines along the back to 
the tail; and the black ipots, which are fmall, are 
all encircled with rings of white. Travellers af- 
firm, that ferpents of this kind lodge in trees, from 
whence they fuddenly dart on fuch perfons as cafu- 
ally pafs within their reach; and that their bites 
prove mortal. They are found in Egypt, Lybia, 
and the Mediterranean iflands. See Aconrias. 

Dart or AmBoyna. This reptile, which 1s 
about fix feet long, and as thick as a man’s arm, 1s 
covered with fcales of a reddifh brown colour, ex- 
cept on the back and fides, where they have an 
azure hue.. The head is of a moderate fize; the 
eyes are large and bright; the teeth are fmall; and 
the tail is long and pointed. 

DASYPUS. The Dafypus forms a genus of 
brutes of the clafs of mammalia, in the Linnean 
fyftem. This genus has many grinding, but no 
cutting or canine teeth. The feveral varieties are 
diftinguifhed by the number of bands encompaf- 
fing them, and which reach from the back to the 
edges of the belly. Accordingly, Linnzus enu- 
merates the fingle-banded, the three-banded, the 
four, fix, feven, and nine-banded Dafypus. See 
ARMADILLO, and Tatu. 

DAUPHIN. A fpecies of fhell-fifh of the 
cochleze lunares genus, or round-mouthed {nails ; 
ornamented with rows of indented eminences on 
all the revolutions of the fhell. 

DAW, JACK, or COMMON DAW. This 
bird is lefs than the crow. From the hind-part of 
the head to the middle of the neck, it is of an afh- 
colour; the breaft and belly are fomewhat of the 
fame hue; but the reft of the body is black, with a 
blueifh glofs. The head is pretty large; which 
circumftance, according to Willughby, indicates 
this bird to be ingenious and crafty. The irides 
are white; the forehead, the bill, and the feet, are 
black; and the claws are very ftrong and hooked. 
The bill is an inch and a quarter in length; and the 
toncue is cloven at the end. It weighs nine ounces 
and a half; from the tip of the bill to the extremity 
of the tail, it meafures thirteen inches and a half; 
and the expanfion of the wings is twenty-eight 
inches. The female lays five or fix egos, which 
are lefs pale and fpotted than thofe of the crow. 
It breeds in many European countries; and de- 
lights to lodge about old towers, caftles, church- 
fpires, and ftone walls, efpecially fuch as are de- 
folate or ruinous. In fome parts of Hamphhire, 
it makes it’s neft in rabbit-holes; but it very fel- 
dom inhabits trees. 

The Jack-Daw is very docile and loquacious ; 
it is a gregarious fowl; it feeds on nuts, fruits, 
grain, and infects; but it’s flefh is not deemed pro- 
per food. ; 

Daw, Purpie. According to Catefby, this 
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bird is of a purple coloiit; the bill is black; the 
tail is longer than that of the common Jack-Daw; 
and the middle feather cotifiderably longer thari 
the reft: The purple hue of this fowl is fo very 
deép that; at a diftance; it appears as if entirely 
black; but the hen is of a brown colour. 

Daw, Brack anD YELLow, oF Brazic. This 
bird is about the fize of the common Daw. Thé 
bill, which is yellow, is a little incurvated at the 
point; pretty fharp, and {mooth on the furface ; the 
plumage is black, with a flight glofs of purple, ex- 
cept ‘a fpot of bright yellow on the covert-fea- 
thers of each wing; and the lower half of the back, 
the covert-feathers both above and beneath the 
tail, and the bottoms of the tail-feathers, are alfo 
of a fine golden yellow. The wings are internally 
black; and both the black and yellow parts of 
this bird have their downy feathers at the bottoms 
very white. The tail confifts of twelve feathers; 


the legs and claws are {trong, and covered with 


black fcales; and the exterior and middle toes ad- 
here a little at their bottoms. According to Marc- 
grave, the eyes of this fowl are of a fapphirine co- 
lour. 

Daw, BLuz anp Green. This beautiful bird 
is faid to be a native of the ifle of Ceylon. The 
bill, which is black, is a little arched, and has an 
angle on each fide of the upper mandible near the 
point; the whole head, the neck, the under-fide to 
the tail, the lower part of the back, and the tail, 
are entirely of a moft delightful blue, fhaded with 
a caft of purple, and having a bright fhining fur- 
face like polifhed metal; the leffer coverts of the 
wings, both above and below, are of the fame fhin- 
ing blue colour; the middle of the back, the quills, 
and the two rows of coverts above them, are a moft 
{plendid green reflecting gloffes like burnifhed 
gold; the covert-feathers have black tips, forming 
two rows acrofs each wing; the infides of the quills, 
and the under-fide of the tail, are a dufky black; 
the tips of the tail-feathers, and the middle of the. 
belly between the legs, have the blue feathers tinc- 
tured with green; the legs, feet, and claws, are 
pretty {trong in proportion, and covered with black 
fcales; and the exterior toes adhere a little, at their 
bottoms, to the middle ones. This fpecies was 
firft defcribed by Edwards. 

Daw, Surtnam. ‘This bird is about the fize 
of the common crow; the top of the head is of 
a deep green colour; the hind-part is marked with 


a fine blue, and beneath that with pale green. Un- 


der each ear, and on the hind-part of the neck, 
there are fpots of a ereenifh colour; the neck, 
breaft, belly, back, and coverts of the wings, are 
a varying green; the primaries are dufky, termi- 
nating in blue; ‘the tail is blackifh; and the leos 
are of a flefh-colour. e _ 

DAY-FLY. An inoffenfive race of infe&s, 
which pafs their very limited ftate of being as the 
prey of numerous enemies, whofe injuries nature 
has not fitted them either to retort or avoid. They 
live near thofe waters in which they breed; and, 
in their winged ftate, enjoy fuch a fhort exiftence, 
as to have afforded {cope for the refle&tions of the 
naturalift, and emblems for the moralift. 

The term Day-Fly originates from thefe infe&s 
living in that ftate only one day; but, with refpeét 
to many of the fpecies, even that period is circum- 
fcribed. 

That particular clafs which fome naturalifts de- 
{cribe under the name of phryganea, never burtts 
from it’s reptile {tate till about fix in a fummer’s 


evening; 
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evening; and, before the fun rifes next morning, 
itisnomore. Five hours generally compleat it’s 
contracted fpan of life; during which, if it is for- 
tunate enough to efcape the fifhes, the dragon-flies, 
and the reed-{parrows, it depofits it’s impregnated 
eges in the waters, and dies before the midnight 
cold. The worm, however, which is hatched from 
the ege of this fly, lives and feeds at eafe in the 
waters, enjoying a much longer exiftence, and that 
in more fecurity; for it covers it’s tender frame 
with a motley cafe of it’s own conftructing; and 
lives, unfufpected and unfeen, for one, and fome- 
times nearly two years. 

The Day-Fly has an oblong mouth; it is defti- 
tute both of teeth and feelers; there are two large 
ftuds on the head, exactly. above the eyes; the 
wings, which are carried ftanding upwards, are 
unequal in fize; and the tail has briftles projecting 
from it. 

Day-Fiy, Wuitse-Wincep. Infeés of this 
fpecies fly with great velocity: they abound near 
running waters during the months of June and 
July, fupplying multitudes of fifhes with food, 
which eagerly watch them while depofiting their 
egos; and no fooner do they propagate their kind, 
than they pay their ranfom with their lives. The 
antlers of the Day-Fly have a multitude of knotted 
joints, which grow fmaller towards their points; 
the briftles of the tail are hard and firm; the head 
is of a dufky brown colour; the eyes are green; 
the ftuds above the eyes are a jetty black and lu- 
cid; the mouth forms a kind of amber- coloured 
beak; the trunk 1s a tawny brown, with a brighter 
fpot in the centre; the body is a dull brown with 
pale rings; the legs are a greyifh or afh-colour; 
the tail 1s. a pale brown; and the briftles are ruddy. 

Day-F iy, Rock. For the hiftory of this fly, 
which is particularly curious, we are indebted to 
the late ingenious Dr. Hill, who informs us, that 
he became acquainted with this little infect in the 
following very fingular manner. Having ob- 
ferved feveral oblong, greyifh tubes or cafes, run- 
ning in various directions on a ftone obelifk 
erected before a certain houfe in London, he was 
inclined to fuppofe that they were tubuli, or cafes 
of fea-worms, petrified; but finding that this obe- 
lifk carried evident marks of the chiffel, and that 
the little tubules were wrought over them, he di- 
rected fome to be picked off, but found them as 
hard as the reft of the ftone, and affixed to it with 
great folidity. However, by the affiftance of a 
hammer, a few of them were difengaged ; but they 
exhibited nothing fhelly in them, being mere ftony 
tubes, formed of the fubftance of the obelifk in 
fmall_granules cemented clofe. 

Thus, as the Doctor informs us, the matter refted 
for fome time; but his curiofity being awakened 
by the fingularity of the incident, he examined 
large maffes of {tone wherever they prefented them- 
felves; and, happening to pafs into Buckingham- 
fhire in the month of July, he there found means 
to unravel the whole myftery. 

Several large ftones, partly immerfed in water, 
were, in thofe parts ef them which remained dry, 
covered with grey ftony tubules, of the fame kind 
as he had formerly obferved on the obelifk; and, 
in the fpace of one evening, he difcovered more 
than fifty flies about one mafs, which evidently 
owed their origin to the worms enclofed in the 
tubules. Thefe flies are very beautiful creatures, 
and fomewhat refemble the phryganea in the fhort- 
nefs of their duration, as well as in various gther 
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particulars. The Doétor obferved the females bu2 
fied in depofiting their eggs in all the vifible cracks 
and crevices of the ftones, where the worms form 
tubules for themfelves, and probably live in that 
{tate for one, or even two years. 

The head of this fly is hoary, and of a fine green 
colour, with a black round fpot on it’s centre fhin- 
ing at the top; the eyes are a deep black ; the ftuds 
are brown; the antlers are long, projecting ftraight 
forwards, and ufually crofled; the mouth is dufky ; 
the trunk, which is a lively green, is united to the 
body by a kind of neck of a glofly green; the back. 
is beautifully variegated with ftreaks and dots of 
gold; and the {cutcheon is of a lighter green. The 
body is thick, and green; the legs are a pale brown ; 
the wings are a pearly grey, elegantly veined and 
clouded with a pale blue and a light brown; and 
the briftles are of an amber colour. 

DEATH-WATCH. The Englith name of 
the pediculus, or wood-loufe, a {pecies of termes 
belonging to the order of aptera, and clafs of in- 
fects, in the Linnzean fyftem. It is nearly of the 
fize of the common loufe; and it appears that the 
ticking noife commonly heard, proceeds either 
from the male or female, and is expreffive of their 
amorous dalliance. This found hath long been 
confidered by weak minds as a prefage of death in 
thofe families where it is heard; and hence this in- 
fect is alfo called pediculus fatidicus, mortifaga,. 
and pulfatorius. 

There are two fpecies of Death-Watches; one 
of which is aptly defcribed by Mr. Allen, in the 
Philofophical Tranfactions. According to this 
gentleman, it is a very {mall beetle, five-fixteenths. 
of an inch in length, of a dark fpotted brown co- 
lour, and having pellucid wings under the vagina, 
a large cap or helmet on the head, and two antennae 
proceeding from beneath the eyes; and the part 
with which it beats is the extreme edge of the face, 
which he calls the upper lip; the mouth being pro- 
tracted by this bony part, and lying underneath en- 
tirely out of fight. 

‘The above account is confirmed by the cele- 
brated Dr. Derham; with this variation only, that 
inftead of ftriking with the upper-lip, he obferved 
that the animal drew back it’s mouth, and beat 
with it’s forehead. ‘This ingenious naturalift is 
faid to have preferved a male and a fernale in a 
box for feveral months, and to have induced one 
or other of them to beat, whenever he thought pro- 
per, by a nice imitation of it’s noife;-and, by this 
ticking found, to-have repeatedly excited the male 
to an amorous connection with the female. 

The fecond fpecies of Death-Watch is an infec 
apparently very different from the firft. The form- 
er gives only feven or eight ftrokes at a time, and 
very quick; but the latter often beats for feveral hours 
together without any intermiffion, and it’s pulfa- 
tions very much refemble the ticking of a watch. 
This laft, which is a {mall grey infect, when viewed 
with the naked eye, appears like a loufe, and  ori- 
ginates from a minute white egg confiderably 
finaller than the nit of that animal. In-March, 
the infect is hatched, and creeps about dragging 
it’s fhell after it.: When it firit quits it’s covering, 
it is even fmaller than it’s ege, though that is 
{carcely difcernible without a microfcope. _ In this 
ftate it is fomewhat like the mite found in cheefe; 
and, from this diminutive condition, it gradually 
attains to maturity. : 

DECACTIS. An appellation given by fome 
naturalifts to a kind of {tar-fifh of the branched ot 
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aftrophyte kind, having ten rays where they are 
firft parted from the body, each of which is repeat- 
edly ramified: 

DEER. A numerous genitis of animals of the 
order of pecora in the Linnean fyftem ; the diftin- 
euifhing chara¢ters of which are, that the horns are 
deciduous every year, folid, and ramified; and that 
there are eight cutting teeth in the lower-jaw, and 
none in the upper. 

If we compare the internal ftructure of the bull 
and the ftag, we fhall find 4 {triking fimilitude be- 
tween them; though, in fhape and form, no two 
animals can be more diffimilar; Though one of 
thofe creatures is among the fwifteft, and the other 
the heavieft, of the creation, the following are the 
flight internal diftinétions between them: all the 
Deer kind are deftitute of a gall-bladder; their 
fpleen is proportionably larger; and their kidneys 
are differently formed. 

Deer compofe fome of thofe innocent and peace- 
able animals which embeéllifh the forefts and ani- 
mate the folitudes of nature. The eafy elegance 
of theif form, the lightnefs of their motions, and 
thofe large branches which feem rather intended to 
ornament their heads than to contribute to their 
powers of defence, their magnitude, their ftrength, 
and their fleetnefs, all confpire to rank them among 
the firft of quadrupeds, and the moft worthy objects 
of human curiofity. 

Deer, Stac. The Stag, or Hart, the female of 


which is called a Hind, and the young a Calf, dif- . 


fers, both in it’s magnitude and in the conformation 
of it’s horns, from the Fallow-Deer. The Stag is 
much larger; and his horns are round; while thofe 
of the fallow kind are broad and palmated. The 
firft year, the Stag has properly no horns, but only 
a kind of corneous excrefcence, fhort, rough, and 
covered with a thin hairy fkin; the fecond year, the 
horns are fingle and ftraight; the third year, they 
have two antlers; the fourth, three; the fifth, four; 
and the fixth, five. The animal’s age, however, 
cannot always be known with certainty by thefe in- 
dications, for fometimes they are more, and fre- 
quently lefs. When arrived at the fixth year, the 
antlers do not always increafe; and though the 
- number may amount to fix or feven on each fide, 
the Stae’s age is then eftimated rather from their 
fize, and the thicknefs of the branch which fuftains 
them, than from their number. 

Thefe horns, notwithftanding their magnitude, are 
fhed annually, and fucceeded by new ones. Of the 
old horns, which are of a folid, firm texture, handles 
for knives, and other domeftic utenfils, are ufually 
made; but, while young, nothing can be more ten- 
der or foft: and the creature, as if confcious of it’s 
imbecility, after fhedding it’s former horns, inftantly 
retires from the reft of the herd, and, hiding itfelf 
in folitudes and thickets, never ventures abroad for 
the fake of pafture, but in the night feafon. Dur- 
ing this interval, which ufually happens about the 
latter end of February or the beginning of March, 
the new horns occafion a very confiderable degree 
of pain to the poor Stag, and have.a keen fenfibility 
of any external impreffion; at which time alfo the 
flies are very troublefome to the animal, who on 
that account appears difconfolate and dejected. 

When the old horns are fhed, the new ones do 
not immediately begin to appear; but the bones of 
the fkull are then invefted only with a tranfparent 
periofteum, or fkin; which, according to anato- 
mifts, covers the bones of all animals indifcrimi- 
nately. _ This fkin, however, foon becomes tumid, 


and forms an excrefcence ‘containing a confidera- 
ble quantity of blood, and which gradually ap- 
pears covered with a downy fubftance {oft as velvet; 


atid nearly of the fame colour with the reft of the 
animal’s hair. This tumour daily protrudes from 


the point like the graft of a tree; and, rifing by de- 


grees from the head, fhoots out the antlers on each 
fide; fo that in a few days, according to the condi- 
tion of the animal, the whole head is compleated. 
For fome time, however, the horns are very foft, 
arid covered with a fort of bark, which is merely a 
continuation of the integument of the fkull. This 
bark is velveted arid downy, and every where fur- 
nifhed with blood-veffels; which fupply the na- 
{cent horns with nourifhment: as they creep along 
the fides of the branches, their prints are marked 
over the whole furface; and, the larger the blood- 
veffels, the deeper thofe prints appear. Hence. 
arife the iriequalities on the furfaces of the horns of 
the Deer kind, which we fee furrowed all alone 
the fides, the impreffions dirninifhing towards the 
points, where the parts are as fmooth and folid 
as ivory. But it fhould be remarked, that the 
fubftance of which the horns are compofed begins 
to harden at the bottom, while the fuperiot part re- 
mains foft, and continues to grow; from whence 
we may rationally conclude, that the horns of Deer 
grow differently from thofe of fheep or cows, which 
are invariably obferved to increafe from their bot- 
toms. However, when the whole head has at- 
tained it’s full growth, the extremities begin to ac- 
quire their folidity; the velvet covering, or bark, 
together with the blood-veffels, dry up, and then 
begin to fall; which procefs the animal itfelf feems 
to accelerate, by rubbing it’s antlers againft every 
tree that it approaches: and in this manner the 
whole external furface being graduaily {tripped off, 
the head at laft acquires it’s compleat -hardnefs, 
expanfion, and beauty. 

To enter into a philofophical enquiry with re- 
{pect to the produétion of thefe horns; would lead’ 
to an extenfive field of doubtful argumentation : 
fuffice it therefore to obferve, that if a Stag be caf- 
trated when his horns are fhed, they will never 
grow again; and, on the contrary, if the fame 
operation be performed while the horns are in 
perfection, they will never fall off. If he be de- 
prived of only one of his tefticles, he will be defti- 
tute of one horn on that fide; and if one of them 
is only tied up, he will want the horn on the oppo- 
fite fide. The quantity of his provifions will alfo 
tend to facilitate the growth and expanfion of his: 
horns. Buffon afferts, that it is poffible to ftop 
their growth entirely by a confiderable retrench- 
ment of food; and, as a confirmation of this affer- 
tion, nothing can be more obvious than the diffe- 
rence between a Stag bred in a fertile pafture and 
undifturbed by the hunter, and one ill fed and lia- 
ble to perpetual alarms: the head of the former is ex- 
panded, his antlers are numerous, and the branches 
thick; whereas the latter has but few ramifications, 
the traces of the blood-veffels on them are but 
flight, and their expanfion is inconfiderable. The 
beauty and fize of their horns, therefore, mark the 
{trength and vigour of the animals; for fuch of 
them as are fickly, or have been wounded, never 
protrude that magnificent profufion fo much ad- 
mired in the Deer kind. Thus the horns may not 
inaptly be affimilated to a vegetable produétion 
grafted on the head of the animal: like vegetables, 
they grow from the extremities; like vegetables, 
they are for fome time covered with a nutritive 
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bark; and, like vegetables, they have their annual 
decay and reproduction. So that, by the affiftance 
of a ftrong imagination, we might fancy that the 
leafy productions on which thesanimal feeds once 
more vegetate in his horns. 

It has been previoufly remarked, that Stags have 
no fooner fhed their horns, than they feparate from 
each other, and feek the champain parts of the 
country, remote from all other animals which their 
fituation renders them unable to oppofe.. In this 
ftate of imbecility they continue near three months, 
before their horns attain to their full growth and 
folidity; and then, by rubbing them againft the 
branches of thickets, they at length clear them of 
that fkin which had before contributed to their 
erowth and nourifhment. Some have roundly af- 
ferted, that the horns affume the colour of the fap 
of thofe trees againft which they are rubbed; but 
this affertion is undoubtedly erroneous, fince it is 
well known that fuch Stags as are kept in parks 
where no trees grow, have a variety in the colour 
of their horns, which can only be afcribed to the 
operations of nature. 

Soon after thefe animals are furnifhed with new 
horns, they begin to feel the impreffions-of the rut, 
or the natural defire of propagating their kind. 
The old ones are generally the moft forward in 
this bufinefs; and accordingly, about the end of 
Auguft or beginning of September, they leave the 
thickets, and return to the plains in queft of hinds, 
whom they court with a loud tremulous voice. 
At fuch feafons their necks become remarkably 
turgid ; they appear bold and furious; fly from one 
place to another; ftrike with their horns againft 
the trees, and every other oppofing object; and 
continue reftlefs and fierce till they have found the 
females, who at firft avoid them, but are at laft 
overtaken and compelled. ; 

When two Stags are competitors for the fame 
hind, how timid foever they may appear at other 
times, they now feem agitated with an unufual de- 
gree of ardour: they paw up the earth, menace 
each other with their horns, bellow prodigioufly, 
and defperately engage, feemingly determined 
either to conquer or die. Such combat ufu- 
ally continues till one of the parties is either com- 
pleatly worfted, or put to flight; and it often hap- 
pens that the victor 1s obliged to fight feveral 
fuch battles before he remains the undifputed ma- 
fter of the field. Onthele occafions, the old ones 
are generally the moft fuccefsful, as they poffefs a 
much greater degree of ftrength and courage; and 
thefe alfo are by the hinds preferred to the young 
ones, the latter being more feeble, and lefs ardent. 
However, they are all equally inconftant, confining 
themfelves to one female but for a few days, and 
then feeking out another, who is, perhaps, not to be 
enjoyed without a repetition of their former danger. 


After this manner, the Stag continues to range . 


from mate to mate for about three weeks, the ex- 
tent of the rutting-time; during which period, he 
fcarcely either eats, fleeps, or refts, but continues 
to purfue, to combat, and to enjoy. At the ter- 
mination of this feafon of infanity, (for fuch it 
feems to be with refpect to thefe animals) the crea- 
ture, which was before very fat, fleck, and glefly, 
becomes lean, feeble, and timid. Having per- 
formed this duty enjoined him by nature, he retires 
from the herd, in order to feek food and repofe;; 
he frequents the verge of his bounds; and felects 
the moft nourifhing paftures, where he continues 
till his ftrength is renovated. Thus is his whole 
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life {pent in the alternations of plenty and want, of 
corpulence and leannefs, of health and. ficknefsy 
without having his conftitution materially affected 
by the violence of fuch tranfitions. . 

This animal does not, arrive at, a ftate of per 
fection for upwards of five years, and generally lives 
above forty: and, indeed, it feems to be a pretty ge- 
neral rule in the animal ceconomy, that every crea- 
ture lives about feven times the number of years 
which it continues ina growing ftate. What, there- 
fore, has been reported by fome, with refpeét to the 
life of this animal, has undoubtedly originated from 
ignorance and credulity. It has, indeed, been af- 
firmed, that a Stag was formerly caught in France, 
having his neck begirt with a collar bearing this 
infcription—‘ Czfar hoc me donavit,’ which fome 
have interpreted of Julius Ceefar; but it fhould be 
remembered, that Czefar is a general name for Em- 
peror; and therefore it is more rational to conclude, 
that one of the emperors of Germany (who are al- 
ways ftiled Czefars) might have been the donor of 
fuch infcription. 

However, it is certain that the Stag may differ as 
to the term of his life, either in refpeét of the good~ 
nefs of his pafture, or the repofe he may be fuffered: 
to enjoy; for thefe are circumftances which not only 
influence his age, but alfo his ftrength and vigour.. 
The Stags inhabiting the plains and vallies which 
abound in corn and pafture, are much more corpu- 
lent, as well as tall, than fuch as are bred on’ rocky 
waftes or heathy mountains.’ The latter are low; 
fmall, meagre, and incapable of running with the 
celerity of the former, though they are found to 
hold out much longer: they are alfo more artful in 
evading the hunters; and their horns are ufually 
black and flender, while thofe of the lowland Stags 
are reddifh and flourifhing. So that the beauty and 
ftature of thefe animals are propertioned to the 
richnefs of their pafture and the extent of their fe- 
curity. 

The colour of the Englifh Stag is generally red, 
or a reddifh brown, with fome black about the 
face, and a black lift down the hinder-part of the 
neck, and between the fhoulders: neverthelefs, in 
other countries, the greateft number of thefe ani- 
mals is brown; a few of them, indeed, are white, 
but fuch feem to be tin&tured with a domeftic 
breed. ‘The Stag has the moft beautiful eye of any 
animal that is a native of this climate; and his fenfes 
of {melling and hearingare in no lefs perfection than 
that of vifion. When in the leaft alarmed, he lifts 
his head, ereéts his ears, and ftands for a few mo- 
ments as if in a liftening pofture. Whenever he 
ventures on fome unknown ground, or quits his. 
native covert, he makes a paufe at the fkirt of the 
plain, in order to examine every object around him; 
after which he turns his face againft the wind, for 
the purpofe of difcovering by his {cent the approach 
of any enemy. Should a perfon at fome diftance 
whiftle, or call aloud, the Stag iramediately ftops 
fhort in his flow-meafured pace, and gazes on tae 
intruder with a kind of aukward admiration; but, 
if the fagacious animal perceives neither dags, nor 
any inftruments of deftruction levelled againft hira, 
he then proceeds forward without betraying the 
fmalleft emotions of fear. Man, indeed, is not the 
enemy he feems to be moft apprehenfive of: on 
the contrary, the found of the fhepherd’s pipe feems. 
to infpire him with pleafure; and, accordingly, the 
hunters fometimes make ufe of that inftrument, ia 
ocder to allure the poor animal to his deftrudtion. 

The Stag cats with great deliberation, and is 
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very delicate in the choice of his pafture; and, when 
he has fatisfied the calls of nature, he retires to the 
covert of fome thicket, in order to chew the cud in 
fecurity. However, he feemsto perform the act of ru- 
mination with much greater difficulty than either the 
cow or the fheep; for the grafs is not returned from 
the firft ftomach without much ftraining, and a kind 
of hiccup, which is extremely perceptible during the 
whole time of it’s continuance: but this defect may 
probably proceed from the greater length of the 
neck, and the narrownefs of the paffage, which in 
-animals of the cow and fheep kind aie confidera- 
bly fhorter and wider. 

This animal feldom drinks in the winter feafon, 
and {till lefs inthe fpring, while the plants are ten- 
der, and covered with the morning dew; but, in 
the heat of fummer, and during the rutting-time, 
he is obferved conftantly to frequent rivers and 
lakes; as well to allay his thirft as to cool his ar- 
dour. He fwims with great eafe and ftrength, par- 
ticularly:when he is in good condition, his fat 
keeping him buoyant, like oil on the furface of 
the water; and, at fuch feafons, he even ventures 
out to fea, fwimming from one ifland to another, 
though frequently feveral leagues afunder. 

The voice of this animal is ftronger, louder, and 
more tremulous, in proportion as he advances inage; 
and, during the rutting-feafon, it is even terrible. 
The cry of the hina or female is not fo loud as that 
of the male, and is never excited but through ap- 
prehenfions for the fafety either of herfelf or her 
young; and it may perhaps be unneceffary to add, 
that fhe is deftitute of horns, and is more feeble 
and unfit for hunting than the male. As foon as 
fhe has conceived, fhe feparates herfelf from the 
males, and all intercourfe with each other is im- 
mediately fufpended. The time of geftation con- 
tinues between eight and nine months; and fhe 
feldom produces more than one at a time. 

The ufual feafon of parturition is about May, or 
the beginning of June, during which thefe creatures 
are very affiduous to conceal their young in the 
moft obfcure retreats. Nor is this a needlefs pre- 
caution, fince almoft every other animal then be- 
comes their formidable enemy: the eagle, the fal- 
con, the ofprey, the wolf, and the dog, as well as 
all the rapacious animals of the cat kind, are at 
this period in continual motion, for the difcovery 
of their abodes. But, what appears extremely un- 
natural, the Stag himfelf is alfo their avowed ene- 
ray; and the hind is obliged to exert all her induf- 

-try in order to conceal her young from him, as one 
of their moft dangerous affailants. At this feafon, 
therefore, the courage of the male feems to be 
transferred to the female; for fhe defends her off- 
fpring againft her lefs formidable opponents by 
force; and, when purfued by the hunter, even ex- 
pofes herfelf to danger, for the purpofe of divert- 
ing his attention from thofe objects of her regard: 
fhe flies before the hounds, in a direét courfe, with 
amazing fleetneis; and, if fhe is fo fortunate as to 
efcape with her life, fhe returns to her young after 
having eluded her purfuers. The calf (for fo the 
young of this animal 1s called) never quits the dam 
during the whole fummer ; and, in winter, the hind, 
together with all the males under a year old, affem- 
ble in herds, which are more or lefs numerous in 
proportion to the mildnefs or feverity of the fea- 
fon. At the approach of fpring, the feafon of gef- 
tation, they feparate, none but thofe of the age of 
one year remaining -affociated. Thefe animals, 
however, are in general gregarious; and only dan- 
ger or neceflity can pofiibly divide them, 


Of all the enemies to the Stag, thofe of the hii- 
man f{pecies appear to be the greateft. Men of 


every age and nation have made choice of this ani- 
mal as the object of one of their moft favourite 


“purfuits; and thofe who firft hunted from neceflity; 


have continued the practice for the fake of amufe- 
ment. In this country in particular, hunting has 
ever been efteemed the favourite diverfion of the 
great; and indeed, originally, beafts of chace had 
this whole ifland for their range, they knew no 
other limits than the ocean; nor acknowledged any 
particular matter. 

The jurifprudence of the Roman empire; which 
was accommodated to the manners of the firft ages, 
eftablifhed it as a law, that as the natural right of 
fuch things as have no proprietor belongs to their 
firft poffeffor, fo all kinds of wild beafts, birds, and 
fifhes, are the property of thofe individuals who 
can firft catch them. But the northern barba- 
rians, who over-ran the Roman empire, entertaining 
a ftrong relifh for this rude amufement, and be- 
ing now poffefied of more eafy means of fubfift- 
ence from the lands they had conquered, their 
chiefs and leaders began to appropriate the fole 
right of hunting; and, inftead of a natural right, 
they made it the privilege of royalty. When the 
Saxon kings, therefore, had eftablifhed themfelves 
into an heptarchy, the chaces were referved by each 
fovereign for his own particular diverfion: the 
arts of war and hunting, in thofe uncivilized ages, 
conftituted the only employments of the great; 
their active but uncultivated minds were fufcep- 
tible of no pleafures but fuch as were of a vio- 
lent kind, procured exercife for their bodies, and 
charmed away the languor of reflection. But, as 
the Saxon kings appropriated thofe lands cnly to 
the bufinefs of the chace which before lay wafte; 
fo no individual received any injury from the re- 
ftraint. ‘The cate, however, was totally altered 
when the Norman kings got poffeffion of the 
throne: the paffion for hunting was then carried 
to excefs, and every civil right was involved in. 
univerfal ruin. Even ina fuperftitious age, the 
ardour for hunting was ftronger than the confidera- 
tion of religion: the village communities, nay, 
even the moft facred edifices, were thrown down, 
and turned into one extenfive wafte, in order to 
make room for animals which were the objeéts of 
a tyrant’s heedlefs pleafures; fanguinary laws were 
enacted for the prefervation of the game; and, in 
the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I. it was 
Jefs criminal to commit murder than to deftroy a 
beaft of chace. Thus royal tyranny prevailed while 
the Norman line filled the throne; but, when the 
Saxon line was reftored under Henry II. the im- 
politic rigour of the foreft-laws was meliorated : 
the barons alfo, for a confiderable time, imitated 
not only the encroachments, but alfo the amute- 
ments, of their monarchs; yet, when property be- 
gan to be more equally diftributed, through the 
introduction of arts and the progrefs of induftry, 
thefe extenfive hunting -grounds became more limit- 
ed; and, as tillage and hufbandry increafed, beafts 
of chace were obliged to give way to thofe which 
mankind had taken more immediately under their 
protection. 

In the prefent cultivated ftate of this country, 
Stags are almoft unknown in their wild, natural 
condition ; and fuch as remain among us, are kept 
under the name of Red Deer, together with the 
Fallow-Deer ; but they are much lefs numerous than 
formerly. Their exceflive ferocity during the rut- 
ting-feafon, and the coarfenefs of their flefh, have 
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contributed in a great meafure to their externiina- 
tion. The few that ftill remain in a wild ftate are 


found on the moors which border on Cornwall and | 


Devonfhire; in the Highlands of Scotland; and 
in Ireland, on the mountains of Kerry, where they 
effentially add to the magnificence and beauty of 
the romantic {cenery of the celebrated Lake of Kil- 
larney. 

In England, the Stag and the buck are hunted 
in a fimilar manner; the animals are driven from 
their retreats in fome park, and purfued through 
the open country. But thofe who purfue the wild 
animals, have a higher object, as well as a much 
greater variety, in the chace. To let loofe a crea- 
ture whofe fpirit has been broken by fubjeétion, in 
order to catch it again, feems to be but a poor pur- 
fuit, as the reward, when obtained, is only what 
had before been given away; but to purfue an ani- 
mal which owns no proprietor, and which the firft 
feizer may be faid to poffefs, has fomething in it 
at leaft apparently more rational, that rewards the 
hunter for his toil, and feems to compenfate his 
induftry. Exclufive of the fuperior ftrength and 
fwiftnefs of the’ wild animal, it is endowed with 
more fagacity to elude the attacks of the hunters, 
and confequently adds to the pleafures of the 
chace. In purfuing a Stag turned out of a 
park, or other inclofure, as it is unaccuftomed to 
danger, fo it is but little verfed in the ftratagems 
of efcape; and as the hunter follows him with the 
certainty of victory, he feels none of thofe alterna- 
tions of hope and fear which originate from the 
doubtfulnefs of fuccefs. 

Peculiar terms have been invented by hunters to 
exprefs the different objects of their purfuit; and, 
as thefe terms may be faid to form a part of the 
natural hiftory of the animal, they are therefore ne- 
ceflary to be known. ‘The profeffors of almoft 
every {cience feem to delight in adopting a Jan- 
guage familiar only to themfelves, and thus accu- 
mulate words which, in the eye of ignorance, have 
the fpecious guife of knowledge. Accordingly, 
the Stag, when in his firft year, is called a calf, 
or bind-calf; in his fecond, a knobber ; in his third, 
a brock; in his fourth, a feggard; in his fifth, a 
frag; and, in his fixth, a bart: whereas the female, 
(the hind) in her firft year, is called a ca/f; in her 
fecond, a hearfe; and, in her third, a bind. 

The Stag, when in his retreat, is faid to barbeur ; 
and, when he cries, to de//,. The print of his hoof 
is called a lot; his tail, a /fimgle; and his ordure, 
the feumet. His horns are denominated his head: 
when fimple the firft year, they obtain the name of 
broches; the third year, /pears; the fourth year, 
that part which bears the antlers is ftiled the eam, 
and the little impreffions on it’s furface, glitters ; 
while chofe which rife from the cruft of the beam 
are called pear/s. ‘The antlers alfo have diftiné& 
names: the firft which branches off is called the 

entler; the fecond, the far-antler; and all the reft 
which grow afterwards are called royal antlers, 
except the higheft, which is called the crown: 
the little protuberances about the tops are called 
croches. “The impreffion on the place where the 
Stag has repofed, is ftiled the /ayer ; but if it be in 
a covert, or a thicker, it is called his harbour. 
When he has entered a thicket, and there left 
marks by which his fize may be gueffed, it is called 
an entry; when he cafts his head, he is faid to 
mew; and, when he rubs it againft the branches 
of trees, in order to difengage the peel of his 
horns, he is faidto fray. When the animal, after 


being hard hunted, takes to the water, he is faid to: 
go fail; when he turns his head againft the hounds, 


he is faid to day; and, when the hounds purfue on 


the fcent till they have unharboured. him, they are 
faid to draw on the flot. 

Such is a {pecimen of the terms ufed by hunters 
in purfuing the Stag; many of which aré now ei- 
ther become obfolete, or only retained by huntfmen 
and game-keepers. The chace, however, {till con- 
tinues a favourite fport in thofe parts of the king- 
dom where Red Deer abound; and often confti- 
tutes the amufement of thofe whofe minds might 
be fuppofed capable of more liberal purfuits. 

In thofe few places where this animal remains 
perfectly wild, that amufement, as already obferved, 
is far fuperior. The firft grand concern of the 
hunter, when he leads forth his hounds to the 
mountain’s fide, where Deer are generally known 
to refort, is to feleét a proper Stag for the chace. 
His amb:tion is to unharbour the largeft and bold- 
eft of the whole herd; and for this purpofe he ex- 
amines the track, which if he finds long and large, 
he concludes that it muft have belonged to a Stag, 
and nota hind, whofe footiteps are rounder. Thofe 
prints alfo which he leaves on trees by rubbing his 
horns again{t them, demonftrate his fize, and point 
him out as a proper objeét-of purfuit. 

In tracing Stags to their haunts, the following 
particulars are obfervable. They change their 
manner of feeding every month. At the conclu- 
fion of their rutting-time, which is about Novem- 
ber, they feed in heaths and broomy places. In 
December, they herd together, withdrawing into 
the bofoms of forefts, for fhelter from the feve- 
rity of the weather, where they feed on holm, 
elder-trees, and brambles. The three fubfequent 
months, (namely, January, February, and March) 
they feparate into companies of four or five; and, 
venturing towards the margins of the woods, there 
feed on winter pafture, but fometimes making in- 
curfions into the neighbouring corn-fields, in order 
to devour the tender fhoots on their firft appear- 
ance above ground. In April and May, they reft 
in thickets and other fhady places, feldom ventur- 
ing forth unlefs rouzed by impending danger. In 
September and Oétober, their annual ardour re- 
turns; and then they quit the thickets, and boldly 
face every danger, without any certainty either of 
food or fhelter. 

When, from a knowledge of the foregoing cir- 
cumftances, the hunters have difcovered the refi- 
dence of the Stag, and the quality of the game, 
their next bufinefs is to uncouple and caft off their 
hounds in the purfuit; who no fooner perceive the 
timid animal flying before them, than they open in 
concert in full cry, following rather by the fcent 
than the view, encouraging eaclrother to perfevere 
in the chace, and tracing the fugitive with amazing: 
fagacity: nor are the {portimen lefs ardent, cheer- 
ing the dogs, and directing their purfuit. Oa 
the other hand, the Stag, when firft unharboured, 
feems to fly with the velocity of the wind, leaving 
his purfuers far behind him; till at length, having 
gained his former coverts, and no longer hearing 
the cries either of the hounds or hunters, he ftops, 
views every object around him, and feems to reco- 
ver his natural tranquillity. But this ceéffation 
proves only momentary; for his refolute purfuers 
continue to trace him, and he is once mare ap- 
prized of his approaching deftruction. He, how- 
ever, renews his efforts to efcape, and again leaves 
his enemies almoft at their former diftance: but 
| this 


this fecond attempt rendering him more feeble and 
languid than before, when his purfuers approach 
him, he is unable to outrun them with his wonted 
celerity. The wretched Stag, therefore, is now 
obliged to praétife all his little arts of evafion, 
which fometimes, though but feldom, prove effec- 
tual. In proportion as his ftrength fails him, the 
ardour of purfuit is increafed; he tracks more hea- 
vily on the eround; and this circumftance adding 
ftreneth to the {cent, the cries of the hounds are re- 
doubled, and their approach is accelerated. In this 
dilemma the Stag takes refuge among the herd, 
and tries every artifice to fhift the impending dan- 
ger to one or other of his companions. Some- 
times he fends forth a little Deer in his ftead, and 
lies clofe himfelf, that the dogs may be induced to 
over-fhoot him; and, at others, he breaks into one 
thicket after another in order to find Deer, roufes 
them, collects them together, and endeavours to 
put them on the tracks which he himfelf has made. 
All his old affociates, however, fhun him with the 
moft vigilant circumfpection, ahd leave him to his 
fate. . Thus abandoned by his fellows, the devoted 
animal has recourfe to other ftratazems. He dou- 
bles and croffes fuch places as are leaft liable to re- 
tain his fcent. He alfo runs againft the wind, not 
only to cool himfelf, but the better to hear the 
voice and judge of the diftance of his implacable 
enemies. It now appears evident that he 1s forely 
prefied; particularly by his manner of running, 


which, from the bounding eafy pace wherewith he | 


fet out, is converted into a {tiff, fhort amble: his 
mouth alfo becomes black and dry, and entirely 
deftitute of foam; his tongue hangs out; and the 
big round tear, according to fome, is ready to ftart 
from his eye. When every other method of efcape 
proves ineffectual, he at laft takes to the water, and 
attempts to crofs whatever lake or river he firft ap- 
proaches; and, while fwimming, is at all imagina- 
ble pains to keep in the middle of the ftrearn, left, 
by touching the bough of a tree, or the herbage on 
the bariks, he fhould communicate his fcent to the 
hounds; nor does he ever fwim againft the cur- 
rent. In this emergency, too, he often conceals 
himfelf under the furface of the water, difcover- 
ing only his antlers and the tip of his nofe. All his 
refources being now at an end, he at laft collects 
the feeble remains of his ftrength, in order to op- 
pofe thofe enemies-from whom he is utterly unable 
to efcape; and, turning towards them, threatens 
them with his horns, guarding himfelf on every 
fide ; and for fome little time maintains the unequal 
conflié. In this fituation, being enraged to def- 
peration, he furioufly attacks the firft dog or man 


that approaches him, and not unfrequently dies - 


revenged : at that time, however, the more cautious 
hounds avoid him till the whole pack is aflembled ; 
after which, being quickly furrounded, and brought 
to the ground, the huntfman winds a ¢reble mort 
with his horn. 

. Such is the manner of hunting the Stag in Ene- 
land. But every country has a peculiar method 
of it’s own, adapted either to the nature of the cli- 
mate, the face of the foil, or the genius of the peo- 
ple. The ancient way, however, was very diffe- 
rent from that now practifed. The huntfmen em- 
ployed their dogs only to difcover the game, not 
to..rouze it: hence they were not very particular 
either as to the notes of their hounds, or the com- 
pofition of their packs; and that dog who opened 
before he had difcovered his game, was held in lit- 
tle eftimation. They ufually endeavoured, by 


® 


filent perfeverance, rather to find out the retreat of 
the animal, and to furround it with nets and en- 
gines, than to aroufe him with their united cries, 
and thus force him into the toils which they had 

previoufly laid for him. In fucceeding times, the 

manner of hunting feems to have undergoné fome 

alteration ; and in Sicily in particular, the fubfequent 

mode was adopted. The nobility and gentry having 

been informed which way aherd of Deer paffed, eave 

notice to each other, and appointed a day for a 

hunting-match. For this purpofe, every perfon 

concerned was to bring with him a crofs bow, and 

a bundle of ftaves fhod with iron, having each of 
their heads bored, and a cord pafiing through and 

uniting them all. Between each of thefe ftaves 

was hung a bunch of crimfon feathers, fo difpofed, 

that, on the gentleft breath of wind, they whirled 

round, and preferved a kind of fluttering motion. 

After this, the perfons appointed to fix thefe ftaves 

withdrew, and concealed themfelves in the neigh- 

bouring coverts; when the huntfman in chief, en- 

tering the fence with his hounds, roufed the game 

with a full cry. ‘The affrighted Deer, which fled 

6n all fides, on approaching the lines, were fcared 

by the fluttering of the feathers, and wandered 

about within this artificial paling, {till awed by the 

fhining and fluttering plumage that encircled their 

retreat. The huntfman, however, ftill purfuine, 

and calling each perfor by name as he paffed his 

ftand, commanded him to fhoot the firft, fecond, 

or third animal, according to his pleafure; and if 
any one of thefe perfons preffed, or fingled out a 

different creature from that which had been affigned 

him, it was regarded as a moft diferaceful mif- 
chance. In this manner the, whole herd was de- 

ftroyed, and the day concluded with mirth and 

feftivity. 

_. There are but few varieties of the Red Deer or 

Stags of this country, and fuch are ufually of the- 
fame fize and colour; but the cafe is far otherwife 

in many other parts of the world, where they differ 
in their fhape, fize, horns, and colour. Thofe of 
China, according to Du Halde, are not taller than 

a common houfe-dog, and hunting them cantftitutes 
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one of the principal diverfions of the great. Their 


flefh, while young, is exceedingly tender; but, 
when they arrive at maturity, it begins to orow 
hard and tough. The method adopted by the 
Chinefe to catch thefe. animals is pretty fineular. 
They carry with them the heads of fome of the 
females ftuffed, whofe cry they imitate with creat 
addrefs: on which the male inftantly makes his ap- 
pearance; and, looking on every fide, perceives one 
of thefe heads, which a hunter, who is himfelf con- 
cealed, holds up to view; and when the Stags, by 
means of this deception, have approached pretty 
near, the whole company of the hunters inftantly 
furrounds; and often takes them alive. 

The Corfican Stags are likewife very finall, be- 
ing not more than half the fize of thofe which are 
common to Britain; their bodies are fhort and 
thick; their legs are fhort; and their hair is of a 
dark brown colour: 

In the forefts of Germany there is a kind of Stag, 
called by the ancients the tragelaphus ; and, by the 
natives, the bran, or brown Deer. It is of a darker 
colour than the common Stag, but of a lighter 
fhade on the belly; and havirig lorie hair on the 
neck and throat, on that account fomewhat refem- 
bles the goat. 

Animals of the Deer kind, though their fpecies 
are not very numerous, feem to be difleminated 
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over all parts of the globe. The continent of 
America, in which neither the fheep, the goat, 
nor the antelope, have been originally bred, never- 
thelefs produced Stags, and other animals of the 
Deer kind, in abundance. The Mexicans havea 
breed of white Stags in their parks, which, ac- 
cording to Buffon, are called Stags-royal. The 
Canadian Stags differ principally from thofe of 
Europe in having larger horns; and alfo in the di- 
rection of their antlers, which rather revert than 
project forwards. The fame difference of fize 
which is obfervable among our Stags, is alfo to be 
traced in thofe of the American continent; and, 
if we may credit Ruyfch, the natives have reduced 
them to the fame degree of tamenefs that we have 
our fheep, goats, and black cattle: they fend them 
forth in the morning to feed in the forefts; and at 
the approach of night they are brought home again 
by thofe herdfmen who have fuperintended them 
during the day; and the inhabitants depend folely 
on the hind for their neceffary fupply of milk and 
cheefe. “Thus we fee that an animal which appears 
to be formed only for the amufement of man, may 
with facility be brought to fupply his neceffities. 
Deer, Farrow. The Fallow-Deer and the 
Stag are as nearly allied as any two animals can pof- 


fibly be. Alike in fhape, difpofition, fleetnefs, 


timidity, and the fuperb furniture of their heads, , 


it might naturally be conjectured that they affo- 
ciated together; and yet no two animals avoid each 
other with more rooted averfion: they never herd 
in the fame place; they never engender together, 
or form a mixed breed; and, even in thofe coun- 
tries where Stags abound, the buck feems to be an 
utter ftranger. In fhort, they form two diftinét 
families, which, though fo feemingly conjoined, 
are neverthelefs very remote; and, though endowed 
with the fame habitudes, retain a fixed animo- 
fity. 

oF Fallow-Deer are much {fmaller, fo they are 
of a lefs robuft and favage nature than thofe of the 
ftag kind. They are feldom found wild in fo- 
refts; but are generally bred up in parks, where 
they are either kept for the purpofes of hunting or 
luxury, their flefh being greatly preferable to that 
of any other animal. Their horns are broad and 
palmated at their extremities, pointing a little for- 
ward, and branched on their hinder fides; they 
have two fharp and flender brow-antlers, and, above 
them, two fmall flender branches; whereas the 
horns of the ftag are round in every part: in the 
one animal they are flatted and fpread like the palm 
of the hand; and, in the other, they grow like a 
tree, every branch being fhaped like the ftem 
which fupports it. The colour of the Fallow- 
Deer is more various than that of the ftag, and 
it’s tail is longer; but, in other refpects, the affinity 
is very clofe. 

The horns of the buck, like thofe of all other 
animals of this genus, are fhed annually, and re- 
paired in the ufual {pace of time: this change, 
however, happens later with refpe€t to the buck, 
and confequently his rutting-feafon approaches 
nearer to the winter. At that period he is much 
‘Jefs furious than the ftag; nor does he exhauft 
himfelf fo much through the violence of his ar- 
dour. He never quits his natural paftures in 
gueft of the females, nor attacks other animals with 
indifcriminate rage: however, the males frequently 
combat with each other for the poffeffion of the 
females; and it is not till after repeated conflicts 
that one buck obtains the fovereignty of the whole 
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band. A herd of Fallow-Deer is often obferved’ 
to divide into two parties, and to engage each. 
other with great ardour and obftinacy, as if ambi-- 
tious of fecuring fome favourite {pot of pafturage, 
and of driving the vanquifhed party into the 
coarfer and more fterile parts. Thefe fations are 
headed by their refpeétive chiefs, which are ufu- 
ally the two oldeft and ftrongeft of the herd; and 
thefe leaders always begin the engagement, the reft 
fighting under their direction. From the difpofi-. 
tion and conduét which appear to regulate their 
mutual efforts, thefe combatants are no inconfide-’ 
rable objects of curiofity: they attack each other 
in the greateft order, retire, rally, mutually afford 
their affiftance, and never yield the victory ona 
fingle defeat; and fuch contefts are generally re- 
newed for feveral days fucceffively, till one of the 
parties is obliged to give way, and to retreat to 
{uch a fituation as is moft likely to afford them 
fatety and protection. . 

The Fallow-Deer is eafily domefticated, and 
feeds on many articles which the ftage refufes; by 
which means he preferves his venifon better; and, 
even after rutting, does not appear entirely ex- 
haufted. He continues nearly in the fame ftate 
through the whole year, though there are particu- 
Jar feafons in which his flefh is chiefly in efteem. 
This animal browfes much clofer than the ftag; 
for which reafon he is more prejudicial among 
young trees, which he often ftrips too clofely for 
recovery. The young Deer eat much quicker, 
and with more eagernefs, than the old; they feek 
the females at their fecond year; and, like the ftag, 
are fond of variety. The doe, like the hind, goes 
with young above eight.months, and commonly 
brings forth one at a time; but the two fpecies 
differ in this circumftance, namely, that the buck 
arrives to perfection at his third year, and lives till 
his fixteenth; whereas the ftag does not come to: 
maturity till his feventh year, and lives till his for- 
tieth. 

Hunters have invented various names for the: 
buck. In his firft year he is calied a fawz; in his- 
fecond, a pricket ; in his third, a /ore/; in his fourth, 
a fore; in his fifth, a buck of the firft bead; and, in 
his fixth, a great buck. ‘The female, (the doe) m 
her firft year, is called a fawn; and, in her fecond, 
a tegg. 

The buck is hunted pretty much in the fame 
manner as the ftag, except that a lefs degree of fkill 
is neceffary with refpeét to the former than the lat- 
ter. He is roufed with more facility; and a fuf- 
ficient judgment may be formed by the view and 
mark, as to what grove or covert he enters, becaufe 
he feldom wanders from thence in order to change 
his layer or place of repofe. When clofely pur- 
fued, he makes towards fome ftrong hold or thicker 
with which he is acquainted, either in the more 
fhady parts of a wood, or the fteep of fome moun- 
tain; nor does he fly far before the hounds, nor 
crofs and double like the ftag: he will take the 
water, however, when reduced to extremity, but he 
can neither {wim fo long nor fo fwiftly as that ani- 
mal. Indeed, the ftrength, cunning, and cou~ 
rage, of the buck, are much inferior to thofe of the 
ftag; and confequently he affords neither fo long, 
fo various, nor fo obftinate a chace: befides, being 
much lighter, he leaves a fainter impreffion, as well 
as lefs powerful fcent; and the dogs in purfuit are 
frequently at a fault. 

The buck being a more delicate animal than 


the ftag, he is fubject to greater varieties. In 


England, 
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England, there are two kinds of Fallow-Deer, 


which are faid to be of foreign original; namely, 
the beautiful dappled kind, fuppofed to have been 
imported from Bengal; and the very deep brown 
fort, now fo common in many parts of this king- 
dom, which were brought from Norway by King 
James I. who, while there, obferved that they were 
fo hardy, as to be capable of fubfifting throughout 
the brumal feafon without fodder, even in that in- 
hofpitable climate. He firft introduced fome of 
them into Scotland, and from thence into his 
chaces of Enfield and Epping in the vicinity of 
the palace of Theobalds; that monarch being ex- 
travagantly fond of the diverfion of hunting. Since 
that time, they have multiplied in many parts of 
the Britifh empire; and England is at prefent more 
celebrated for it’s venifon than any other country 
on the terraqueous globe. | 

The flefh of the French Fallow. Deer is much 
inferior, both in fatnefs and flavour, to that fed in 
Englith paftures. The Spanifh Fallow-Deer have 
more flender necks, and are as large as ftags, but 
of a browner colour. Labet informs us, that in 
Guiana, a country of South America, there are 
Deer without horns, and much fmaller than thofe 
of Europe, but refembling them in every other 
particular. They are very lively, and exceffively 
timid; and, when purftied, fhelter themfelves in fitu- 
ations where no other animals are capable of fol- 
lowing them. The negro hunters watch for them 
in fuch narrow paths as lead to their ufual placés 
of pafture, and fhoot at them as foon as they ap- 
pear in fight. Their flefh, though feldom fat, is 
confidered as a great delicacy. _ 

All animals of the Deer kind feem equally ufe- 
ful, though their venifon is by no means equally 
good. ‘The ufes to which their fkins are applied 
are too well known to need mentioning; their 
horns, which are very ferviceable in various me- 
chanical operations, abound alfo with that kind of 
falt which forms the bafis of the fpirit of hartfhorn ; 
and, after thefe falts are extracted, their remains, 
when calcined, becomé a valuable aftringent, and 
anfwer many falutary. medicinal purpofes. — 

Derr, Roz-Buck. This animal, which inha- 
bits Tartary and China, is alfo found in moft parts 
of Europe, even as far northward as Norway ; and 
Charlevoix fays, that it is pretty common tn North 
America, It was foinvibly a native of Wales and 
the northern parts of England; but at prefent the 
fpecies no longer exifts in any part of Great Bri- 
tain, except in the Highlands of Scotland. 

- The Roe-Buck is one of the leaft of the Deer 
kind known in our climate, being only about three 
feet in length, and two in height. The horns, 
which meafure eight or nine inches, are erect, 
round, and divided into three branches; the body 
is covered with very long hair, well adapted to the 


rigours of it’s mountainous retreats; the lower part | 


of the hair is cinereous; near the extremities there 


is a narrow bar of black; and the points are yellow. 
The hair on the face is black, tipped with afh- 


colour; the ears are long, their infides being of a 
pale yellow, and covered with long hair; the cheft, 
belly, legs, and infides of the thighs, are a yellow- 
ifh white; the rump is a pure white; and the tail 
is very fhort. The figure of this little animal is 
very elegant, and it’s fleetnefs is equal to it’s beauty. 
It differs from the Fallow-Deer in having round 
horns; from the ftag, in the fmallnefs of it’s fize 
and the proportionable paucity of it’s antlers; and 
ftom every animal of the goat kind, in annually 
fhedding it’s horns. 
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The Roe-Buck feems naturally attached to 
fhady thickets and rifing flopes. Though far in- 
ferior; both in ftrength and fize, to the ftag, it is 
more beautiful, more active, and more intrepid. 
It’s hair is always fmooth, clean, and gloffy; and, 
as it delights in the pureft air, it frequents only dry 
fituations. When it’s young are attacked by the 
ftag, it boldly faces even that animal, and often 
comes off victorious. All it’s motions are elegant 
and eafy; bounding with the utmoft facility, and 
continuing the courfe with little apparent fatigue. 
It is alfo poffeffed of extraordinary cunning in 
avoiding the hunters; and, though it’s {cent is 
much {troriger than that of the ftag, it more fre- 
quently makes good it’s retreat: _ Ms 

Nor does the Roe-Buick differ from the ftag only 
in fuperior cunnihg, but alfo in it’s natural ap-. 
petites, inclinations, and entire habitudes. In- 
ftead of hefdirig together, thefe creatures live in 
feparate families; the fire, the dam, and the young, 
affociate together, and all ftrangers are excluded 
from their little community. Every other f{pecies 
of Deer is inconftant in affection; but the Roe- 


~ Buck never forfakes it’s mate; for being generally 


‘ alter their ftate. 


bred up together from their firft fawning, they 
become fo mutually attached to each other, as rie- 
ver afterwards. to feparate. Their rutting-feafon 
continues but fifteen days; namely, from the latter: 
end of October to about the middle of Novem= 
ber: during which, they are not, like ftags, over- 
loaded with fat; they have none of that ftrone 
odour which is peculiar to all others of the Deer 
kind; nor do they run to any of thofe furious ex- 
ceffes obfervable in ftags, and which fo materially 
On fuch occafions, the Bucks 
only drive away their fawns, in order to make 
room for a fucceeding progeny. However, when 


the feafon of love is ended, the fawns return to 


the does, and continue with them for fome time; 
after which they relinquifh them entirely, for the 
purpofe of commencing an independent family of 


their own. 


The female goes with young but five months 
and a half; which peculiarity alone is fufficient to 
diftinguifh this animal from all others of the Deer 


kind, whofe time of geftation continues for eight 


months and upwards. In this refpeét; the Roe 
feems allied to the goat kind; though, as already 
obferved, the difcrimination between the two races 

is fufficiently diftiné. 
When the female is ready to bring forth, the 
formis 4 fetreat in the thickeft part of fome wood; 
being no lefs apprehenfive of the Buck, frotn which 
fhe theh feparates, than of the moft ravenous beatt. 
She. generally produces two at a time; and fome- 
times, though but rarely, three. In about ten or 
twelve days, the young are able to follow their 
dam, except in cafes of clofe purfuit, when their 
{trength is by no means adequate to the fatigues 
of a continued chace. On fuch oceafions, the af- 
fectionate tendernefs of the dam is very fingular; 
for, leaving her offspring concealed in fome deep 
thicket, fhe expofes herfelf to the moft imminent 
danger, flying before the hounds, and employing 
every artifice in her power to miflead them from 
thofe objeéts of her love in which all her happinefs 
is centered. She courageoufly engages fuch ani- 
mals as are nearly on an equality with herfelf; at- 
tacks the ftag, the wild cat, and even the wolf; 
and her efforts for the protection of her young are 
not rélinquifhed but with her life. Thefe her 
ftruggles, however, frequently prove ineffectual ; 
for numbers of the fawns are often taken alive by 
the 
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the peafants ; more are devoured. by the dogs; and 
ftill more by the woif, which has ever been confi- 
dered as their implacable enemy. By fuch repeated 
depredations on this beautiful creature, the Roe- 
Buck is gradually becoming more fcarce; and, in 
many countries, the whole race is totally loft. 

Thefe animals, which were once pretty common 
in England, are at prefent totally unknown; and, 
in a few years, the breed will probably be extiné& 
in the Highlands of Scotland, the only part. of 
Great Britain in which they are now to be found. 
Even in France, where they were formerly ex- 
tremely numerous, they are at prefent confined to 
a few provinces; and, perhaps, in a century or two, 
the fpecies will there be alfo exterminated. Buf- 
fon indeed obferves, that in thofe diftriéts where 
Roe-Bucks are chiefly found, they feem to maintain 
their ufual numbers; and that the balance between 
their increafe and deftruction is held pretty even: 
however, the number is in general well known to 
decreafe; for, wherever cultivation takes place, 
beafts of nature are known to retire. Many ani- 
mals which once flourifhed in the world may now 
be extinét; and the defcriptions of the more ancient 
naturalifts, though taken from the life, are frequently 
regarded as fabulous, becaufe their archetypes are 
no longer extant. 

Thofe huntfmen who characterize only fuch 
beafts as fall under their cognizance, have given 
names to the different kinds and ages of the Roe- 
Buck, as weil as to thofe of the ftag: thus, the firft 
year they call it a bind; the fecond, a gyrle; and, 
the third, a emu/e; but, fince the animal itfelf has 
been extinct in this country, thefe appellations have 
become obfolete. 

The fawns continue to follow the Deer eight or 
nine months collectively; and, on feparating, their 
horns bein to appear, fimple and without ramifica- 
tions the firft year, as in thofe of the ftag kind: 
thefe they fhed at the end of autumn, and renew 
them during the winter; diftering from the ftag in 
this particular, which latter fheds it’s horns in the 
fpring, and. renews them in the fummer. When 
the Roe-Buck has compleated the furniture of it’s 
head, it rubs it’s horns againft trees, after the ex- 
ample of the ftag, and thus divefts them of their 
rough fkin, and thofe blood-veflels which no longer 
contribute to their nourifhment and growth. When 
thefe fall, and new ones begin to appear, this ani- 
mal does not, like the ftag, retire to the covert of 
fome wood, but continues to frequent it’s ufual 
haunts, only ftooping with it’s head, in order to 
avoid ftriking it’s horns againft the branches of 
trees, the cancuffions of which it feems to feel with 
exquifite fenfibility. : 

As the growth of the Roe-Buck, till it’s- arrival 
at maturity, is much more rapid than that of the 
ftag, fo it’s life is proportionably curtailed. It fel- 
dom lives more than twelve or fifteen years; and, 


if kept in a ftate of domeftic fervitude, it’s exiftence | 


ig abridged to feven or eight. Being of a very de- 
licate conftitution, it requires variety of food, air, 
and exercife. It muft be paired with a female, 
and kept in a park of confiderable extent. It can 
eafily be fubdued, but never perfectly tamed. _ No 
arts can teach it familiarity with it’s feeder, much 
lefs to fhew any attachment to him; but it always 
retains fome portion of it’s natural wildnefs. It is 
fubje&t to timidity from the flighteft occafions ; 
and, in attempting to efcape, it fometimes dafhes 
itfelf with fuch viclence againft the walls of it’s 
inclofure, that it injures it’s limbs fo as to be ut- 


- terly-difabled. 
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‘hatever care is taken to reclaim 
this creature, it can never be fully relied on; and it 
is liable to frequent fits of capricious fiercenefs, 
fometimes attacking it’s fuppofed enemies with no 
{mall degree of force and impetuofity. 
The voice of the Roe-Buck is neither fo loud 
nor fo frequent as that of the ftag. The young 


ones have a peculiar way of calling to the dams, 


which the hunters imitate with fuch exa¢tnefs, as 
frequently to allure them to their defiruétion;. and, 
on particular occafions, they become as it were. 
intoxicated with their food; which, during the 
{pring, is fuppofed to ferment in their ftomachs. 
In fummer, they keep clofe under covert of the fo- 
refts, and feldom venture abroad, except in very. 
warm weather, in order to allay their thirft at fome. 
neighbouring ftream. In general, however, they, 
are fatished with the morning dew, and rarely gra- 
tify their appetites atthe expence of their fatery. 
They are generally oblerved to prefer the tender 
branches and buds of trees to corn or other vege= 


tables; and it is univerfally allowed, that the flefh 


of a Roe-Buck near two years of age is one of the 
greateft known luxuries; though, perhaps, it’s, 
{carcity may fornewhat enhance it’s value. 
This animal is more common in, America. than 
in Europe, and the varieties are more numerous. 
With us, indeed, there are but two known ones; 
the red, which is the larger fort; and the.brown 
with a fpot behind, which is inferior in fize. «In. 
Louifiana, where the Roe-Buck is very commen, 
the inhabitants in a great meafure fubfift on it’s 
flefh, which taftes like well-fed mutton. - It is alfo 
found in Brazil, where it obtains the name of cu- 
guacu apara; but-it differs from the European 


_ breed in fome flight deviations in the horns. ‘This. 


animal is alfo faid to be found in China; but thofe. 
authors who have defcribed it, feem to confound. it. 
with the mufk-goat, an animal of a very different. 
nature. we ; ng 
Deer, Mooss, or Erk. This. animal, is a na 
tive both of the old and new world; being known. _ 
in Europe under the name of the Elk, and in.Ame-. 
rica under that of the Moofe-Deer. It is. fome- 
times, though rarely, caught in the forefts of Ger- 
many and Ruffia; but it is very numerous in North: 
America, where the natives trace it through, the 
{now. However, the accounts of this animal are 
extremely various; fome making it as large as the 
elephant, and others no bigger than the horfe, 
The ftature of the Moofe-Deer being it’s prin- 
cipal peculiarity, it were to be wifhed that natura- 
lifts had been fufficiently explicit in their defcrip- 
tions of it. If we were to judge of the fize of this 
animal from-fome horns which have at times beer 
cafually dug up in Ireland, it might reafonably be 
conjectured to be at leaft ten feet high. Gold- 
fmith informs us, that he has feen one of thofe 
horns, which meafured ten feet nine inches from 


tip to tip; and the accurate Pennant fays; that he 
met with one, in the houfe of the Hudfon’s Bay 


Company, which weighed fifty-fix pounds, was 
thirty-four inches in length from tip to tip, and 
the breadth of the palm was thirteen. inches and 
a half. Between thefe two accounts there is an 
amazing difference; and unqueftionably there was 
a great difparity'in the animals which fupported 
fuch horns. from the dimenfions. of the form- 
er, it appears that an animal of an extraordi- 
nary fize would be required to produce them. 
No fmall degree of ftrength would be neceffary to 
fuftain a head having fuch extenfive and heavy 

antlers; 


antlers; and it is not to be doubted that the bulk 
of the body muft have been proportionable to the 
fize of the horns. As to the more noble animals, 
Nature obferves a ‘perfect fymmetry; and it would 
be unjuft to fuppofe that fhe failed in this particu- 
lar inftance. . 

A young female, kept a few years fince at the 
Jate Marquis of Rockingham’s at Parfons Green, 
is thus defcribed by the ingenious Pennant. ‘ It 
was about a year old, and meafured five feet, or fif- 
teen hands, to the top of the withers; the head 
alone was two feet long; the length of the animal, 
from the nofe to the tail, was about feven feet; the 
neck was much fhorter than the head; the mane was 
thick, fhort, ereét, and of a light brown colour; 
the eyes were fmall; the ears were one foot long, 
very broad, and flouching; the noftrils were very 
arge; the upper lip, which was fquare, projected 
confiderably over the lower; and in the middle 
there was a fulcus, fo deep as to appear almoft bi- 
fid: the nofe was broad; under the throat there was 
a fmall excrefcence, from whence depended a long 
tuft of coarfe black hair; the withers were very 
high; the fote-leos were three feet three inches 
long, and from the bottom of the hoofs to the 
end of the tibia two feet four inches; the hind- 
legs were much fhorter than the fore ones; the 
hoofs were very much cloven; and the tail was very 
fhort, dufky above, and white beneath. The co- 
four of the body in general was a hoary black; 
but about the face there was a greater portion of 
grey than in any other place.’ This animal, which 
was brought from North America, was called the 
Moofe-Deer. A male of this fpecies, and the 
horns of others, having been imported into Eng- 
land of late years, prove this creature, on compar- 
ing it’s horns with thofe of the European Elk, to 
be one and the fame animal. 

As the female animal above defcribed was only 
one year old, we ray reafonably conclude that the 
Moofe-Deer, efpecially in America, grow to an 
enormous fize. Neverthelefs, the accounts given 
by Jocelyn and Dudley of the fize of the American 
Moofe-Deer feem to be greatly exaggerated; the 
former afferting, that fome are found twelve feet 
high, and the latter making it eleven: however, 
Charlevoix and others defcribe it as being of the 
fize of the horfe, or the Auvergne mule, which is 
a very large {pecies; and Jocelyn and Dudley have 
ptobably been too credulous, with refpect to the 
relation’ of thofe hunters and Indians who were 
fond of the marvellous. It is indeed certain, that 
the Elk is common to both continents; and that 
the American one, having the advantage of rang- 
ing in more extenfive forefts, and of more luxuri- 
ant food, gtows to a larger fize than the European. 
fn all quarters of the world, however, it is timid 
and gentle, content with it’s pafture, and unwilling 
to difturb any other animal when it can obtain a 
fupply for itfelf. 

In the year 1742, 4 fernale of the European kind 
was exhibited at Paris, which was caught in a fo- 
reft of Red Ruffia. Though then young, it was 
fix feet feven inches high; frorn the tip of the nofe 
to the infertion of the tail, it was ten feet; and the 
eircumference of the body was eight feet. The 
hair, which was long and coarfe, refembled that of 
the boar; the ears were eighteen inches long, and 
not unlike thofe of the mule; under the throat 
there was a beard like that of the goat; a bone, as 
large as an egg, projected in the middle of the 
forehead between the horns; andit made ufe of it’s 
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fore-feet as a defence from the affaults of it’s ene= 
nies. It’s exhibiters afferted, that it ran and fwam 
with aftonifhing fwiftnefs, and that it was extremely 
fond of water. It’s daily allowance of food was 
thirty pounds of bread, befides hay ; and it’s beve- 
rage about eight pails of water. It was docile and 
familiar, and fufficiently fubmiffive to it’s owner. 

The foregoing account circumftantially differs 
frorn that we have received of the Moofe, or Ame- 
rican Elk. Of this there are two kinds, namely, the 
common light grey Moofe, which is not very large; 
and the black Moofe, which grows to an enormous 
height. Dudley obferves, that a certain female 
of the black Moofe kind, of the age of four years, 
was within one inch of feven feet high. How- 
ever, all animals of this kind have flat palmated 
horns: at the head there ts a fhort trunk, but it 


~ foon fpreads to at leaft a foot in breadth, and is 


furnifhed with a kind of fmall antlers like teeth on 
one of the edges. In this particular all animals 
of the Elk kind agree; as well the European Elk - 
as the grey and black Moofe-Deer: 

Thefe animals delight in cold coumitries, feed- 
ing on grafs in fummer, and on the bark of trees 
in winter. When the grotind is wholly covered 
with deep fnow, the Moofe-Deeer herd together 
under tall pine-trees, from which they ftrip the 
bark, and remain always in thofé parts of the fo-~ 
refts which yield them that kind of fubfiftence. 
At thefe feafons the natives prepare to hunt them; 
and particularly when the fun begins to melt the 
fhow by day, and is frozen again at night; for 
then the icy cruft which covers the furface of the 
{now is too weak to fupport their weight, and there- 
fore retards the motions of the animals. The In- 
dians no fooner perceive aherd of them at a diftance, 
than they prepare for the purfuit of one of them; 
which is not, as iri fome countries, the amufement of 
an hour, butis attended with toil, difficulty, and dan- 
ger. ‘The timorous animal, on obferving the firft ap- 
proach of it’s enemies, immediately endeavours to 
efcape, but finks at every ftep. Still, however, it 
purfues it’s courfe maugre a thoufand obftacles: 
the fnow, which is often upwards of four feet deep; 
yields to it’s preflure, and impedes it’s fpeed; the 
{harp ice wounds it’s feet; aid it’s towering horns 
are frequently entangled in the branches of trees : 
thefe, however, are broken down by the animal with 
facility; and, in whatever path the Moofe-Deer 
runs, it is eafily traced by the continual fnapping 
of thefe branches. In this manner the chace is 
fometimes continued for a whole day; ahd, at 
others, for two or move fucceffive days; the pur- 
fuers being often no lefs excited by famine, than the 
purfued accelerated by fear; Perfeverance, how- 
ever, generally fucceeds; and the Indian who firft 
comes near enough, darts his lance at the Moofe- 
Deer with unerring aim, which fticking in the poor 
creature’s body, encreafes it’s efforts to efcape. 
The devoted animal now proceeds till it’s purfuers 
once more overtake it, arid the blow is repeated: 
on which it again fummons forth all it’s remaining 
vigour, in order to get a-head; but being at laft 
quite wotn out through fatigue and lofs of blood, 
it finks at once, and becomes an eafy prey. 

The fleth of the Moofe-Deer, which ts extremely 
well tafted and nutritive, well repays the exertions 
of the hunters. The hide is ftrong, and fo thick, 
that it is generally bullet-proof: however, it is foft 
and pliable; and, when tanned, is exceedingly 
light, yet extremely durable. The fur is a light” 
grey in fome, and blackifh in others; and, when 

a viewed, 
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viewed through a microfcope, appears fpongy like 
a bull-rufh, and is fmaller at the roots and points 
than in the middle; for which reafon it lies very 
flat and fmooth; and, though ever fo much ruf- 
fied, fill returns to it’s former ftate. The horns 
alfo are very valuable, inafmuch as they are ap- 
plied to all thofe purpofes for which hartfhorn is 
beneficial. 

This animal is faid to be fubjeét to the epilepfy, 
as it frequently falls down when purfued, and thus 
becomes an eafier prey; on which account fome 
have imagined the hinder hoof to be poffeffed of an 
antidote againtt all epileptic diforders. This, how- 
ever, may be regarded as a vulgar error} as well as 
the petty fiction of the animal’s curing itfelf of that 
diforder by the application of it’s hinder hoofs to 
it’s ears. 

The pace of Moofe-Deer is fomewhat fingu- 
lar, being a high fhambling trot; but they move 
with great celerity. In Sweden, they were for- 
merly much ufed in drawing fledges; but, as the 
efcape of criminals was frequently effected through 
their means, the ufe of them has been long prohi- 
bited under very fevere penalties. 

Though Moofe-Deer are in general inoffenfive 
animals, during the rutting-feafon, and when 
wounded, they become very furious, and attack 
whatever comes in their way with the united ef- 
forts of their horns and hoofs. 

Deer, Rern. The Rein-Deer, which is the 
moft ufeful, as well as extraordinary, of all ani- 
mals of the Deer kind, inhabits the frigid regions 
of the north: and all attempts to reconcile it to 
more fouthern ones have proved ineffectual; for, 
when tranfported from it’s native foil to a more 
propitious one, it foon feels the influence of the 
change, and, by a gradual decline, expires in a 
very few months. Nature feems to have fitted 
this animal entirely for the neceffities of that hardy 
race of mortals who live near the pole. 
with farther north than any other hoofed quadru- 
ped. In America, it is found in Spitzbergen and 
Greenland, but not farther fouth than Canada; in 
Europe, it inhabits Samoieda, Lapland, and Nor- 
way; in Afia, it traverfes the north coaft as far as 
Kamtfchatka, and the interior parts as low as Sibe- 
ria; but, in Africa, it is totally unknown; nor 
does it indeed appear in any country where other 
animals can fuperfede it’s utility. From this crea- 
ture alone the natives of Lapland and Greenland 
fupply moft of their wants. It anfwers the pur- 
pofes of a horfe, in conveying themfelves, as well as 
their humble furniture, from one mountain to ano- 
ther; thofe of the cow, in affording them milk; 
and thofe of the fheep, in furnifhing them with a 
warm kind of cloathing perfeétly adapted to the 
climate: the flefh ferves them for food; and the 
tendons for bowftrings; which laft, when fplit, fup- 
ply the want of thread. Thus, from this animal 
alone, the inhabitants of thofe hyperborean regions 
reap as many advantages as we derive from many ; 
fo that Providence, as a compenfation for the nu- 
merous local difadvantages which they experience, 
has given them this faithful domeftic, more pa- 
tient, as well as more beneficial, than perhaps any 
other on earth. 

The horns of the Rein-Deer are large, but flen- 
der, bending forwards, and palmated towards their 
tops; with brow-antlers broad and palmated. Both 
the male and female are furnifhed with horns; but 
thofe of the latter are of inferior dimenfions, and 
_ have fewer branches. The height of a full- 


It is met, 
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grown Rein-Deer is about four feet fix inches; it is 
lower, and dtronger built, than the ftag; it’s legs 
are fhorter and thicker; and it’s hoofs are alfo 
broader. It’s hair is very thick; it’s ears-are large; 
and it has always a black fpace round the eyes. 
It’s pace, which is rather a trot than.a bounding 
motion, it is capable of continuing for a whole 
day, without appearing to be fatigued. It’s hoofs 
are cloven and moveable; and, in walking, it 
{preads them abroad, in order to prevent it’s fink- 
ing in the fnow. When it proceeds on a journey, 
it lays it’s horns on it’s back; while there are two 
branches which overhang it’s forehead, and almoft 
cover it’s face. 

The following circumftance feems peculiar to 
this animal and the elk ; namely, that a pretty loud 
cracking noife is heard as they move along: this 
found arifes from their manner of treading; for, as 
each of the animals refts on it’s cloven hoof, it 
{preads on the ground, and the two divifions fepa- 
rate from each other; but, when it is lifted up, the 
divifions clofe again, and, ftriking againit each 
other, occafion the above noife. 

hen the Rein-Deer firft fhed their hair, they 
are of a brown colour; but, in proportion as the 
furnmer feafon advances, their hair begins to prow 
whitifh; and at laft they are nearly grey. Their 
necks are covered with long depending hair, coarfer 
than that on any other part of their bodies; and their 
feet, juft at the infertion of the hoofs, are furround- 
ed with rings of white. 

After the rutting-time, which happens towards 
the latter end of November, thefe animals fhed 
their horns, which are not compleatly furnifhed 
again ull towards autumn. The females always 
retain theirs till they bring forth; and, if they prove 
barren, which is not unfrequently the cafe, they 
do not fhed them till winter. ‘The caftration of 
Rein-Deer does not prevent the fhedding of their 
horns; but the time of this annual diveftment is ac- 
celerated or retarded according to the condition 
of the animals. 

In Lapland, where thefe creatures conftitute the 
principal wealth of the natives, fome of them fre- 
quently poffefs upwards of a thoufand head in a 
fingle herd. ‘The mountainous part of this coun- 
try is fterile, bleak, and totally uninhabitable during 
the winter; but, in the fummer feafon, it is the moft 
defirable fituation of this inhofpitable climate, and 
by far the moft populous. The Laplanders gene- 
rally refide on the declivities of the mountains, in 
fmall cottages, three or four of which are erected 
contiguous to each other; and in them they lead 
a chearful, innocent, and focial life. On the 
approach of winter, however, they are obliged 
to defcend into the plains, each individual bring- 
ing with him his whole herd, and leading it to 
thofe {pots where the pafturage appears moft luxu- 
rant. 

The woody part of the country is ftill more de- 
folate and forbidding; for there the whole face of 
nature prefents a rueful fcene of trees devoid of 
fruit, and plains without verdure. As far as the 
eye is capable of reaching, nothing is to be feen, 
even in the midft of fummer, but barren fields, co- 
vered only with a kind of mofs almoft as white as 
{now ; no grafs, no agreeably diverfified landfcapes, 
appear, but only a few folitary pine-trees, which 
have efcaped the frequent conflagrations by which 
the natives burn down their forefts. What is ftill 
more extraordinary, as the whole furface of the 
earth is cloathed in white, fo, on the contrary, the 


forefts 
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forefts {€em to the laft degree black and gloomy: 
while one fpecies of mofs gives the fields a fnowy 
appearance, another kind blackens the trees, and 
conceals their verdure. This mofs, however, 
which deforms the country, ferves as the only fup- 
port of the Rein-Deer- 

- As foon as the fummer begins to appear, the 
Laplander, who had fed his Rein-Deer on the 
lower grounds during the winter, drives them up 
the mountains, leaving the woody country, and the 
low pafture, which at that feafon are in a moft de- 
plorable condition. ‘The gnats, bred by the vivi- 
fying heat of the fun in the marfhy bottoms and 
weedy lakes with which this country abounds 
more than any other part of the world, are then all 
on the wing, and darken the atmofphere, like 
clouds of duft in a windy day. The inhabitants, 
at this feafon, are obliged to daub their faces with 
pitch mixed with milk, in order to fhield them from 
the depredations of thefe noifome infects ; and every 
place is then fo much infefted by them, that the 
natives dare hardly open their mouths left they 
fhould be fuffocated ; for thefe vermin, from their 
numbers and minutenefs, enter their noftrils and 
eyes, and fcarcely fuffer them to be at eafe for a 
fingle moment. But thefe infeéts are chiefly ini- 
mical to the Rein-Deer; for the horns of thefe 
animals being then in their tender ftate, and pof- 
feffed of-extreme fenfibility, a famifhed {warm of 
thefe gnats inftantly fettles on them, and drives the 
poor animals almoft to diftraction. In this extre- 
mity, there are two remedies to which theie qua- 
drupeds, as well as their proprietors, are obliged to 
have immediate recourfe. The one is, for both 
parties to fhelter themfelves near a large fire of 
tree-mofs adjoining to their cottage, the fmoke of 
which extending to a confiderable diftance, repels 
the gnats; and thus one inconvenience excludes 
another and greater. The other confifts in af- 
cending to the fummits of the higheft mountains, 
where the air is too thin, as well as too cold, for 
thefe infects to exift: there the Rein-Deer are often 
glad to continue for whole days together, though 
almoft without any fubfiftence, rather than venture 
downward to lower fituations, where, though they 
might probably meet-with food congenial to their 
appetites, they would be deftitute of every defence 
againft their relentlefs perfecutors. 

But enats are not the only infects which moleft 
thefe ufeful animals; there is a fpecies of gadflies 
which are ftill more formidable to them. Thefe 
infects are bred under their fkins, where their eggs 
have been depofited the preceding fummer; and 
they are no fooner produced as flies, than they again 
endeavour to depofit their eggs in fome fituations 
Gmilar to thofe from which they before emerged. 
Whenever, therefore, thefe flies appear over aherd 
of Rein-Deer, they put the whole flock in motion; 
who being aware of their enemies, exert all their 
lgtle arts either to avoid or terrify them. Their 

_endeavours, however, are too generally without 
fuccefs; for the gadflies depofit their eggs with 
great facility; which burrowing under their fkins, 
lacerate them in various places, and often produce 
diforders for which the natives have not as yet dif- 
covered any proper fpecific. ‘ 
Inthe mornings, as foon as the Lapland herdf- 
men drive their Deer to pafture, they employ their 
utmoft care to hinder them from fcaling the fum- 
mits of the mountains, where there is generally lit- 
tle or no food, but to which the animals eagerly 
ftrive to afcend, in order to be at a diftance from 
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their adverfaries. At fuch times there are ufually 
{trong contefts between the dogs and the Deer; 
the latter endeavouring to climb the hills, and to 
gain their tops, which are perpetually covered 
with {now ; and the former driving the latter down- 
ward to thofe {pots where their food is moft plen- 
tiful, and where both the men and dogs guard 
them throughout the whole day with the utmoft 
precaution, and drive them homeward at the pro- 
per milking periods. 

The feafon of parturition is about the middle of 
May; and the females continue to give milk till 
about the middle of O&tober. Every morning and 
evening during that interval, the herd{men return 
to their cottages with their Deer, for the purpofe 
of milking them; in which the women having pre- 
vioufly lighted up finoky fires, thereby repel the 
infects, and keep the Rein-Deer in a quiet ftate. 
Every female affords nearly one pint of milk; 
which, though thinner than that of the cow, is ne+ 
verthelefs {weeter and more nourifhing. After be- 
ing milked, the herd{men drive them back to paf- 
ture; for they neither fold them, houfe them, nor 
provide for their fubfiftence, during the winter, nor 
improve their pafture by cultivation. 

On the return of winter, when the gnats and flies 
areno longer to be dreaded, the Laplander, as al- 
ready obferved, defcends into the lower grounds; 
and, as there are but few. to difpute the poffeffion 
of that deiolate country, he has then a very exten- 
five range for his herds. Their chief, and almoft 
only food, at this feafon, is the white mofs already 
mentioned, which, from it’s fupplying thefe animals 
with food, is called lichen rangiferinus. This plant, 
though unpleafing to the fpectator who has been 
accuftomed to more propitious climates, is efteemed 
by the natives as one of the choiceft benefits and 
moft indulgent gifts of nature. While their fields 
are cloathed with mofs, they envy neither the fer- 
tility nor the verdure of a.fouthern foil; and, 
warmly habited in their Deer-fisin cloaths, with 
fhoes and gloves of the fame materials, they intre- 
pidly drive their herds along the defarts, ignorant 
of any higher luxuries than thofe which their milk 
and fmoke-dried flefh afford them. | Inured to the 


climate, they fleep in the midft ef ice; or, waking, 


dofe away their hours amidft the fumes of tobacco ; 
while their faithful dogs perform the parts of 
active fubftitutes, and keep their herds from ftrag- 
gling. The Deer, in the mean time, with inftinéts 
adapted to the foil, fearch out their food, though 
buried under the deepeft fnows: they turn it up 
with their nofes, after the manner of fwine; and, 
even though the furface of the fnow be frozen, their 
hides are fo very hard in thofe parts, that they ea- 
fily overcome thefe difficulties. It fometimes how- 
ever happens, though but feldom, that the winter 
commences with rain; and a froft enfuing, covers 
the whole country with a glazed cruft of ice. In 
that cafe, both the Laplander and his Rein-Deer 
are in a manner undone; for having no provifions 
laid up againft accidents, his only refource is to 
cut down fuch large pine-trees as are encrufted 
with mofs; which affording but a very fcanty fup- 
ply, the greateft part of the herd inevitably pe- 
rifhes, without any poffibility of affiftance. It 
fometimes alfo happens, that even this fupply can- 
not be had; for the Laplanders often burn down 
their woods, in order to improve and fertilize the 
{oil which produces the mofs; and in this cafe no- 
thing but ruin prefents itfelf, and hope fets in de- - 
{pair. 

Thus 
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Thus the paftoral life, which is no longer known 
in populous and well-cultivated countries, is {till 
continued near the pole. Neither the coldnefs of the 
winter, the length of the nights, the wildnefs of the 
forefts, nor the rambling difpofition of the herd, 
interrupt the regular tenor of the Laplander’s 
guiltlefs life. By night as well as day he at- 
tends his favourite cattle, and is but little affected 
even in a feafon whofe inclemency would prove de- 
ftructive to the enervated fons of warmer climates. 
He neither manures his ground, nor brings in his 
harvefts ; nor is he the hireling of another’s luxury, 
for all his labours tend to obviate the neceffities of 
his own fituation; and thefe he undergoes with 
chearfulnefs, as he is certain of reaping all the fruits 
of his induftry. If, then, it was our bufinefs to 
compare the Laplander with the peafant of more 
fouthern climes, we fhould have little reafon to pity 
his fituation: the climate which he inhabits is ra- 
ther terrible to us than to him; and, in other re- 
fpects, he is bleffed with liberty unbounded, and 
plenty adequate to the utmoft of his defires. His 
Rein-Deer, in which all his cares centre, fupply 
him with all that fimple nature requires, and even 
afford him every convenience which his fituation 
admits of. 

The Rein-Deer of this country are of two kinds, 
namely, the wild and the tame. The wild are 
larger, ftronger, and more mifchievous, than the 
tame: their breed, however, is preferred to that of 
the latter ; and the female of the tame kind is often 
fent into the woods, from whence fhe returns home 
linpregnated by a male of the wild kind. Thefe 
are the beft adapted for drawing of fledges, to 
which they are early accuftomed by the Lapland- 
ers; who yoke them to thofe carriages by means of 
{traps encircling their necks, and depending be- 
tween their legs. Thefe fledges, which are ex- 
ceedingly light; have their bottoms fhod with the 
fkins of young Deer, the hair being turned to flide 
on the frozen fnow. Thofe perfons who fit in 
thefe vehicles guide the animals by the help of 
cords faftened round their horns, encouraging them 
to proceed by their voices, and fpurring them on 
with goads. Some of the wild breed frequently 
prove refractory, and turn upon their drivers; who 


on fuch occafions have no other refource but to — 


cover themfelves with their fledges, and to fuffer 
the animals to vent their fury on them. 

But no creatures can be more active, patient, 
and alert, than the tame Rein-Deer; for, when 
urged, they will trot nine or ten Swedifh miles, or 
between fifty and fixty, at one ftretch. However, 
in fuch cafes, the poor obfequious animals fatigue 
themfelves to death; and, if not prevented by an 
early difpatch, will die in a day or two afterwards. 
In general, they are capable of travelling about 
thirty miles without either halting or fuftaining any 
damage from their efforts. This mode of journey- 
ing; which is the only one in Lapland, can only 
be practifed in winter, when the fnow is glazed 
over with ice; and, though it is a {fpeedy method 
ef conveyance, and indeed the only alternative in 
that country, it is not effected without danger, in- 
convenience, and trouble. 

_. To render thefe ufeful animals more obedient 
and beneficial, they are generally caftrated; which 
_ operation the Laplanders perform with their teeth. 
Such as have undergone caf{tration, are more eafily 
fattened than others; as well as more capable of 
drawing their fledges. One male is ufually left 
entire for every fix females; and thefe continue in 
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rut from the feaft of St. Matthew to near Michael- 
mas. At this period their horns being perfeétly 
burnifhed, their contefts with each other are very 
fierce and obftinate. ‘The females do not begin 
to generate before they arrive at the age of two 
years; after which they continue breeding regularly 
every year till they become fuperannuated. They 
go with young about eight months, and generally 
bring forth two at a time. The affection of the 
dam for her young is very remarkable; for, when 
they happen to be feparated from her, fhe will re- 
turn from pafture, continue calling round the cot- 
tage for them, and never defift tll they are laid, 
either dead or alive, at her feet. ‘The fawns are 
at firft of a light brown colour; but, as they grow 
up, they become darker; and at lait the old ones 
are of a brown almoft approaching to blacknefs. 
The young follow their dams two or three years ; 
and do not arrive at their full growth till four, when 
they are broke, and trained to drawing the fledges; 
in which employment they continue ferviceable 
for four or five years longer. ‘The longeft period 
of their exiftence feems to be limited to fifteen or 
fixteen years; and, when they have attained their 
proper age, the Laplanders generally kill them for 
the fake of their flefh and hides: this they per- 
form by thrufting their knives through the hind- 
parts of their necks into their fpinal marrow, on 
which the animals inftantly fall; and the arteries 
which lead to their hearts being cut, the blood dif- 
charges itfelf into the cavities of their breafts. 
Scarcely any part of the Rein-Deer can be 
deemed ufelefs. As foon as it begins to wax old, - 
and fome time before the general feafon of love, it 
is killed, and the flefh dried in the air: it is alfo 
fometimes hardened by means of fmoke, and laid 
up for travelling provifion when the natives mi- 
grate from one part of the country to another. 
During the winter, thefe animals conftitute the only 
food-of the Laplanders; and every four individuals 
in a family are allowed one Rein-Deer for their 
fubfiftence. In fpring, the natives fpare their herds 
as much as poffible, and draw the principal part of 
their nourifhment from the fea. In autumn, they 
live wholly on fowls, which they either kill with 
crofs-bows, or catch in gins: nor is this a feanty 
fupply; for, at that feafon, fea-fowls arrive in fuch 
abundance, that the ponds and fprings are entirely 
covered with them. Thefe birds, which are not 
very timid, and generally become an eafy prey, 
are chiefly allured to fuch places by thofe fwarms 
of gnats which, as already obferved, overfpread 
the whole country during the fummer feafon ; and 
now recompenfe their injurious treatment of the 
Rein-Deer by inviting fuch vaft numbers of thefe 
fowls as abundantly fupply the natives with food 
for at leaft one-fourth partof the year. _ a 
The milk of the Rein-Deer, when frefh, is 
warmed ina cauldron, and thickened with runnet; 
and then the curd is preffed into cheefes, which 
are fmall, and ‘well-tafted: thefe cheefes never 
breed mites, as in other countries; and probably 
they are unknown in Lapland. After this -pro~ 
cefs, the whey which remains is warmed up again, 
and becomes of a confiftence as if thickened with 
the whites of egos. On this fimple food the Lap= 
landers feed for a confiderable part of the fummer. 
They feldom make any butter, their milk affording 
a very fmall quantity of cream; but what is turned 
to this purpofe ftrongly refembles fuet both in tafte 
and confiftence. Milk is never kept in Lapland 
till it becomes four; nor does it conftitute any ai 
of 
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of that variety of difhes fo common in more fouth- 
ern countries. The only delicacy procured from 
it arifes from the boiling it up with wood-forrel, and 
coagulating it; after which the whole is put into 
cafks, or Deer-fkins, and depofited under-ground 
as areferve for the winter feafon. 

The fkin of this animal, however, is full more 

valuable than either of the above acquifitions. 
From that part of it which covers the head and 
limbs, are made thofe {trong fnow-fhoes which 
fhield the feet of the natives from the inclemencies 
of the brumal feafons. Of the other parts they 
make garments, which are extremely warm, and 
cover them from head to foot: the hair is worn 
on them externally; and they are fometimes lined 
internally with the fur of the glutton, or fome other 
animal of the climate which is provided with a warm 
fkin. Their beds are likewife compofed of the 
fkins of the Rein-Deer; and are fpread, on each 
fide of the fire, upon fome leaves of the dwarf birch- 
tree; which, without any other addition, afford a 
pretty. comfortable lodging. Numbers of gar- 
ments, formed of the fkins of Rein-Deer, are an- 
nually imported into the more fouthern parts of 
Europe, where they are found fo effectual in repel- 
ling the cold, as to be worn even by perfons of the 
higheft quality. 
_ Though Rein-Deer are very vigorous and hardy 
animals, they are obnoxious to peculiar difeafes. 
It has already been obferved what injuries they 
fuftain from gnats and gad-flies. Their hides are 
often pierced in various parts by the latter of thefe 
infects; and rumbers of them die in their third 
year from this fole caufe. Their dugs alfo fre- 
quently burft in different places, when blood is 
emitted inftead of milk. They fometimes con- 
tract a loathing to their food; and, inftead of eat- 
ing, ftand ftill and ruminate. They are alfo, like 
the elk, troubled with vertigoes; and, in that cafe, 
ufually run round and round till they expire. The 
Laplanders judge of their ftate by the manner of 
their turning: if they move to the right, they fup- 
pofe their diforder to be but flight; but, if to the 
eft, they then deem them incurable. 

Rein-Deer are alfo fubject to ulcers near their 
-hoofs, which difqualify them either for travelling 
or keeping among the herd. But the moft fatal 
diforder incident to thefe animals, is that which the 
natives call fuddataka, to which they are liable 
at all feafons. The inftant this difeafe attacks 
them, the poor creatures breathe with great dif- 
ficulty; their eyes begin to ftare, and their nof- 
‘trils to expand: they then alfo acquire an unufual 
degree of ferocity, attacking every object that 
-comes in their way with indifcriminate fury. Still, 
however, they continue to feed, as if in perfect 
-health; but they defift from chewing their cud, 
and lie down more frequently than before. In 
this manner they continue, daily confuming and 
becoming more emaciated, till at laft they die 
through mere inanition; nor has a fingle inftance 
ever occurred of one of thefe animals having fur- 
‘vived this cruel diforder, which, notwithftanding 
it has but lately made it’s appearance in that part 
of the world, has fpoiled whole provinces of thefe 
valuable creatures. This malady being very con- 
tagious, the inftant the Laplanders perceive any 
animals belonging to their flocks infected, they 
immediately difpatch them. When diffeéted, a 
-frothy fubftance 1s found in their brains, and round 
their lungs; their inteftines are lax and flabby; and 
the fpleen is almoft totally wafted. 

-- Befides the maladies natural to Rein-Deer, they 


are liable to many adfcititious evils. Bears, and 
other wild beafts, often commit depredations on the 
herds; and the creature called the glutton, in par- 
ticular, is the moft dangerous and fatal enemy. 
The contefts between thefe irreconcileable animals 
are not lefs frequent in North America than in 
Lapland; in the former of which countries the 
Rein-Deer is called the caribou, and the glutton 


‘the carcajou: this animal, which is not larger 


than a badger, frequently lies unobferved, for whole 
weeks together, among the branches of fome fpread- 
ing tree; and, whenever the wild Rein-Deer is paff- 
ing underneath, it inftantly drops down, and fixes 
it’s teeth and claws in the creature’s neck. In 
vain does the wounded animal fly for proteétion 
to the thickeft fhades of the foreft; the glutton full 
maintains it’s hold; and, though it frequently lofes 
fome part of-it’s {kin and flefh by rubbing againtt 
the furrounding trees, it feldom relinquithes it’s ob- 
ject till it has obtained a compleat victory. 

Derr, Vircintan. The Virginian Deer are 
about the fize of the Englifh Fallow-Deer, and of 
alight brown colour. ‘Their tails are longer than 
thofe of the Englifh bucks; and they appear to 
be a diftinét fpecies, peculiar to America. They 
are gregarious as well as very reftlefs animals; but 
they are not remarkable for their ferocity. Their 
flefh, though arid, is of the utmoft importance to 
the Indians, who dry it for their winter provifion. 
Their {kins form a valuable article of commerce, 
vaft numbers of them being annually imported 
into Great Britain. In the northern parts of 
America, they feed, during the long and fevere 
winters to which that climate is fubjeét, on that 
kind of mofs which depends in long ftrings from 
the trees. Their horns, which are flender, and 
bend greatly forwards, have numerous branches on 
their interior fides; but they are deftitute of brow- 
antlers. Thefe animals, which are tamed with 
great facility, may be trained to range the woods 
during the day, and to return to their owners at 
night. 

Deer, Spottep Axis. The body of this ani- 
mal, which is about the fize of the Fallow-Deer, 
and of a light red colour, is beautifully marked 
with white fpots; and along the lower part of the 
fides, next the belly, there is a line of white. The 
tail, which is about the length of that of the Fal- 
low-Deeer, 1s red above, and white beneath. The 
horns are flender, and triple-forked ; the firft branch 
rifes near the bafe, the fecond near the top, and 
both point upwards. 

The Spotted Axis Deer inhabits the banks of 
the Ganges, and the iflands of Ceylon and Java. 
It is capable of enduring the rigours of an Eu- 
ropean climate, and has been known to breed in 
Holland. It is a very tame animal, and poffeffes 
the fenfe of fmelling in an exquifite degree: and, 
though extremely fond of bread, it will not touch 
any that has been breathed on; a peculiarity alfo 
obfervable in fome other animals. 

Deer, Great Axis. This animal is of ‘a red- 
difh brown colour; and it’s horns, which are tri- 
furcated, very thick, ftrong, rugged, and of a whit- 
ifh hue, meafure two feet four inches between tip 
and tip. Thefe kind of Deer inhabit the iflands 
of Borneo and Ceylon; and, according to fome na- 
turalifts, are as tall as horfes. The Dutch call them 
elanden, or elks. In Borneo, they are found in 
low marfhy places; for which reafon they are called, 
in the Javan and Malayan tongues, Mejangan Ban- 
joe, or water-ftags. 

There is another fpecies of thefe animals of:ar 
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inferior {i%e, furnifhed with rough and ftrong tri- 
furcated horns. They are of a light red colour, 
without any {pots, but fometimes varying to white ; 
and are efteemed very curious. They inhabit the 
dry mountainous forefts of Ceylon, Borneo, Cele- 
bes, and Java, in large herds. In Javaand Cele- 
bes, where they grow remarkably fat, there are 
ufually great hunting-matches; and numbers of 
them are frequently killed at one time. Their 
flefh is cut into fmall pieces, and dryed in the fun. 

Deer, Porcine. The height of this animal, 
from the fhoulders to the hoofs, is about two feet 
two inches; and it’s length, from the tip of the nofe 
to the infertion of the tail, is three feet fix inches. 
It’s horns, which are flender and trifurcated, are 
thizteen inches long, and fix inches diftant at the 
bafe. ‘The head is about ten inches long ; the body 
is thick and clumfy; the legs are fine and flender ; 
and the tail is about eight inches in length. The 
upper parts of the neck, body, and fides, are of a 
brown colour; but the belly and rump are lighter. 
This animal, which derives it’s name of Porcine, 
or Hog-Deer, from the extraordinary thicknefs of 
it’s body, has been occafionally imported into this 
country from India; and it is alfo found in the 
ifland of Borneo. 

- Derr, Ris-Facep. This fpecies is fo called 
from having three longitudinal ribs, which extend 
from the horns to the eyes. ‘The horns, which are 
placed on a bony projection, are elevated three 
inches above the fcull, and covered with hair; 
they are alfo trifurcated, the upper fork being 
hooked; and from the upper jaw on each fide there 
hangs akind oftufk. This creature bears a pretty 
{trong refemblance to the Porcine Deer, and is 
fomewhat fmaller than the roe-buck. It is a.na- 
tive of Java and Ceylon; and, in the Malayan 
tongue, itis calledkidane. ‘Thefe kinds of Deer 
are very numerous in thofe countries; and their 
flefh is much efteemed for it’s delicacy and flavour. 

Deer, Tattiess. ‘The colour of this animal 
refembles that of the roe-buck ; and it’s whole coat, 
which is exceffively thick, appears quite rough and 
erect in the {pring feafon. The horns are trifur- 
cated, and very rugged at their bafes; the hair about 
the eye-lids and orbits 1s long and black; the ears 
are internally covered with a very thick fur; the 
nofe is black; and a broad cutaneous excrefcence 
above the anus fupplies the want of a tail. 

Thefe animals are very common in all the tem- 
erate parts of Ruffia and Siberia, efpecially the 
fhrubby mountainous tracts beyond the Wolga; 
and alfo in the mountains of Hyrcania. At the 
approach of winter, they defcend into the open 
plains, and their hair at that feafon affumes a hoary 
appearance. The Perfians denominate this fpecies 
of Deer the ahu; the Tartars, the farga; and it is 
at prefent confidered as the Scythian antelope by 
the inhabitants of the Ruffian empire. 

Deer, Mexican. ‘This creature is about the 
fize of the European roe; the colour of it’s hair is 
feddifh ; and, when young, it is fpotted with white. 
It has ftrong, thick, rugged horns, bending for- 
-wards, ten inches long, and nine between point 
and point. The head is large; the neck is thick ; 
and the eyes are full and bright. 

This {pecies, which inhabits Mexico, Guiana, 
and Brazil, is found not only in the interior parts 
of thefe countries, but alfo on the borders of their 
plantations. It is very diftinct from the roe of the 
old continent; and it’s venifon is inferior to that of 
Furcpe. 


‘Derr, Grey. This fpecies feems to be very 
obfcure; nor are naturalifts agreed whether it is a 
Deer, a mufk, or a female antelope ; efpecially as 
the animals of this kind mentioned by Linnaeus 
are defcribed as having no horns. It is of a grey 
colour, and about the fize of a cat;-a line of black 
appears between the ears, and a large black fpot 
above the eyes; and there is a line of the fame ca 
four on each fide of the throat, pointmg down- 
wards. The middle of the breaft is black; the 
fore-legs, and the fides of the belly as far as the 
hams, are marked with black; the ears are long; 
and the under-fide of the tail is black. 

DEMOISELLE OF NUMIDIA. This bird 
receives it’s name from it’s particular ations in 
walking, which (by it’s frequent leaping and turn- 
ing round, and varying the motion of it’s head at 
the fame time) refemble dancing. According to 
the Royal Academy at Paris, it meafures three feer 
and a half from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
feet, when extended; but the ingenious Edwards, 
who has given a very accurate defcription of it 
from the life, fays that it appeared to him to ex- 
ceed the Parifian meafure. Confidered as a bird of 
the crane kind, the bill is fhort, and terminates 
in a point, the thicker part next the head is green+ 
ifh, in the middle it gradually becomes yellow, 
and the point is red; the irides are of a fhining 
red colour; and the head and upper part of the 
neck are black, except the crown, which is- grey. 
Exaétly behind the eye there is a tuft of long, foft, © 
white feathers, tending backwards, and depending 
behind in a very graceful manner. ‘The fore-part 
of the neck is covered with foft, long, and flender 
black feathers, which fall on the breaft in a very 
pleafing form, fometimes’clofe, and at others de» 
tached like a lady’s handkerchief. © The hind-part 
of the neck, the whole body, the wings, and the 
tail, are of a blueifh afh-colour, except the greater 
quills, which are dufky, or rather black; and the 
tips of the tail-feathers are alfo blackifh. The legs 
are pretty long; the feet are of a moderate fize, and 
entirely covered with dark or blackifh fcales; the 
claws are black; and the legs are deftitute of fea- 
thers a confiderable way above the knees. 

DENTALE. An Italian fifh fomewhat re- 
fembling the fea-bream, though thicker and longer 
in proportion to it’s fize. “The head 1s depreffed, 
the fnout is oblong; the back is fharp, and ofa 
dirty yellowifh green colour; and, in thofe which 
are large, fometimes purplifh, {prinkled with bright 
blue and black fpots, which likewife appear on the 
fides. There is a row of teeth in each jaw, of 
which four are more conf{picuous than the reft, and 
refemble canine teeth; from which circumftance 
this fifh has received it’s name. The eyes are 
large, and encircled with golden irides. —The Den- 
tale is very common in the markets of Venice and 
Rome, and generally weighs about three or four 
pounds. i 

DENTALIA. A genus of univalve fhells; 
which may be defined, firnple tubular fhells, of a 
regular, determinate, curved, conical fhape, -and 
open at both extremities. The animal is a tere- 
bella. The common Dentalitim, which is flender, 
and about an inch and a half long, is found on moft 
parts of the Britifh coafts. “ | 

The fpecies in this family are but few; and none 
of the foffil kinds are different from the recent. 
The genuine Dentalium, as defcribed by Tourne- 
fort, is of a tubular or conical form, about three 
inches long, of a fhining greenifh white colour, 
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hollow, light, and longitudinally divided by pa~ 
rallel lines running from top to bottom. It is 
about the thicknefs of a quill, and fomewhat re- 
fembles a dog’s tooth. 

Dr. Lifter, in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
mentions two fpecies of Dentalia; one of which is 
commonly found about the fhores of the ifle of 
Guernfey, being a long, flender, white tube, fome- 
what bending and tapering, and open at both ends; 
and the other {pecies, which is properly called en- 
talium, is longer and thicker than the former, and 
fulcated ; whence the Italian term intaglia. 


The Dentalium, called alfo the fyringites, taken | 


internally, is ufed as an alkali in fweetening acids, 
and in {topping the dyfentery and {pitting of blood. 
It is alfo adminiftered externally as an abforber of 
moifture. 

DENTEX. A fifth caught in the Mediterra- 
nean feas in great plenty, and common in the Ita- 
lian markets. See DenTate. : 

DENTICULI ELEPHANTIS. An appel- 
lation given by fome authors to the dentale, a {hell 
of the tubulus marinus kind, which bears a diftant 
fimilitude to an elephant’s tufk. See Denraria. 

DEPONA. A Mexican ferpent, having avery 
large head and {trong jaws. The mouth 1s fur- 
nifhed with cutting, crooked teeth; among which 
there are two longer than the reft, placed in the 
fore-part of the upper jaw, but effentially different 
from the fangs of the viper. Round the mouth 
there is a broad fcaly border; the eyes, which are 
very large, give the créature a formidable appear- 
ance; the forehead is covered with large fcales, 
above which there are other fmaller ones curioufly 
arranged: the fcales are greyifh on the back, along 


which funs a double chain, whofe extremities are | 


united in the manner of a buckler. Both fides of 
the belly are marbled with large fquare fpots of a 
chefnut colour, and in the middle of each there 
is a round yellow dot. This ferpent flies from 
the human fpecies, and is feldom known to do any 
mifchief. 

DERMESTES. A genus of infects of the 
-order of coleopterae, the antennz of which are cla- 
vated and perfoliated tranfverfely. There are fe- 
-veral fpecies of this clafs, but they are frequently 
_confounded with the fcarabei, or beetles. 

DermeEstes, Brack. This infect has a white 
fpot on each of the cafes of the wings; the body is 
4mall, black, and of an oval fhape; and the legs 
and feelers are alfo black. It frequents houfes 
and old walls; and, when touched, or alarmed by 
any noife, it draws it’s head and legs under the 
fhell of the body. 

Dermestes, CytinpricaL. This fpecies has 
_ athick hairy neck, and teftaceous cafes for the 
wings: thefe cafes are longifh, blunt at their points, 
sand of a whitifh brown colour; but the body and 
-legs are black. The antenne, or feelers, are red- 
difh. This infec is not much larger than a loufe; 
-and, when molefted, it contraéts itfelf, and remains 
motionlefs. It is very common in houfes. 
- DEVIL, SEA. A very hideous fith of the ray 
kind, the flefh of which is reckoned a deadly poi- 
‘fon. © It is about four feet long, and broad in pro- 
-portion. On it’s back there is a kind of bunch, 
covered with thorns or prickles like thofe of the 
hedge-hog; and the fkin, which is hard, unequal, 
rough, and black, rifes into various fmall promi- 
nences, between which there are {mall black eyes. 
The mouth is extremely wide, and armed with fe- 
veral very fharp teeth, two of which are crooked 
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like thofe of the wild boar. It is furnifhed with 
four fins, and a broad forked tail; but it receives 
the name of Sea-Devil from two fharp black horns 
over the eyes, which bend towards the back. 

Devit, Sea, or Guinea. ‘This fifh, which is 
about twenty-five fect long, and eighteen broad, 
has four eyes. On each fide rifes an angular fub- 
{tance of a corneous nature, and very fharp; the 
tail is extremely long, and terminates in a dange- 
rous point; the back is covered with fmall excref- 
cences, two inches high, and fharp at the ends; 
the head 1s enormoufly large; the mouth is armed 
with flat cutting teeth; two of the eyes, which 
are round and large, are fituated near the throat; 
and the other two are fmall, and placed over them. 
On each fide of the throat there are three horns of 
equal lengths, about three feet long, and an inch 
and a half in diameter; but, being flexible, they 
are incapable of doing much injury. The fleth is 
tough and ill-flavoured, and by no means proper 
for food. 

DEW-WORM. A genus of worms having flen- 
der annulated bodies, furnifhed with lateral pores. 
The common Dew-Worm has an hundred and forty 
rings; the head is taper; the mouth is round at the 
extremity; the fore-part of the animal is cylindric, 
and the reft depreffed; at nearly one-third of the 
length, there is a prominent anfulated belt; and a 
row of minute fpines extend on each fide of the 
belly, which affift the creature’s motion. 

Drw-Worm, Lesser. This worm isa variety 
of the former, and differs chiefly from it in fize. 
It inhabits the common foil, which it renders apt: 
to receive the rain by it’s repeated perforations: 
It feeds on the cotelydons of plants, or part of the 
vegetating feed, during the day; and at night crawls 
abroad, and copulates with the female. 

Worms of this fort afford no inconfiderable fufte- 
nance to moles, hedge-hogs, and various forts of 
birds. 

Dzew-Worm, Intrestinat. This fpecies lives 
in the leffer inteftines of the human fpecies, parti- 
cularly thofe of infants; and does not effentially 
differ from the other kinds. 

Dew-Worm, Luc. This infe&t has a round 
mouth; and a circular body annulated with greater 
and leffer rings, on each of which there are two 
tufts of fhort briftles placed oppofite. The tail- 
part is fmooth; and very curious ramifications iffue 
from among the tufts in the living worm, which 
is foft, and full of blood. 

This fpecies inhabits fandy fhores, where it bu- 
ries itfelf deep; but it’s retreat is eafily diftin- 
guifhed by a little prominence, with an aperture 
on it’s furface. It is much efteemed as a bait for 


_ DIABE. A prickly fea-fith of the orbis or 
globe fith kind, exactly refemblfing the porcupine, 
except that it’s {pines or prickles are all fixed into 
it’s {kin by three infertions. 

DICROTUS. A term ufed by the ancients 
to exprefs the deer or ftag when in it’s third year’s 
erowth. By the ancient Greeks, it was called 
nebus in it’s firft year, puttolea in it’s fecond, di- 
crota in it’s third, and ceraftes ever afterwards. 

DIDAPPER, DIPPER, or DOB-CHICK. 
This bird meafures about ten inches in length, and 
fixteen in breadth; and weighs from fix to feven 
ounces. The head is thick fet with feathers, which 
in old birds are of a bright bay colour on the 


' cheeks; the top of the head, the whole upper fide 


of the body, the neck, and the breaft, are a deep 
brown, 
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brown, tinged with red; the greater quill-feathers 
are dufky, and the interior webs of the leffer are 
white; the belly i is Cinereous, mixed with a filvery 
white and a tinge of red; the wings are fmall; and 


the legs, which are a dutky green, are placed fo. 


far behind, that the bird walks with difficulty, and 
very feldom attempts to fly: however, it meets 
with. fafety in diving; which act it performs with 
great velocity, and poffeffes the faculty of remain- 
ing a confiderable time under water. This fowl, 
which fubfitts principally on fifh and aquatic plants, 
forms it’s neft on the banks of rivers and lakes in 
the water, without any faftening, fo that it floats in 
the ftream. It lays five or fix eggs of a white co- 
lour, which the bird always covers after quitting 
it’s habitation. Notwithftanding the rifing of the 
water into the neft keeps the eges conftantly wet, 
the natural warmth of the animal brings on a fer- 
mentation in the vegetables; which being a full 
foot in thicknefs, make a comfortably warm bed, 
‘that affifts the dam in hatching her brood. 

DIDELPHIS. The Linnean name for the 
animal called by other writers philander. In the 
above celebrated naturalift’s fyftem of zoology, 
this creature is alfo a diftinét genus of animals of 
the order of ferze, and cla{s of mammalia; the dif- 
tinguifhing characters of which are, that they have 
ten upper fore-teeth, and eight lower, the two inter- 
mediate ones being very fhort; that the laniari! are 
long, and the molares denticulated; and that they 
have alfo a {mall bag or pouch under the belly. 
See Opossum. 

DIEBEL. An appellation given by Kentman 
and others to the capito or chub. It is properly 
a {pecies of the cyprinus. See Caprro and Cy- 
PRINUS. 

DIODON. A very curious genus of fifhes, 
having a very deep body, which appears as if am- 
putated in the middle. The mouth is fmall; and 
there are only two teeth ineach jaw. Rondoletius 
has given this clafs of fifhes the fynonym of orthra- 
gorifcus, probably confidering it as the fame which 
Pliny intended by that name; but the account 
left by that naturalift is fo fhort, that it is difficult 
to determine to what fifh it.is to be referred. 

Driopon, Ostonc. This fpecies, called alfo the 
fun-fifh, grows to a vaft fize. That defcribed by 
Salvian weighed upwards of one hundred pounds; 
and Dr. Borlafe mentions one caught at Plymouth 
in 1734, which was five hundred weight. The Ob- 
Jong Diodon, in fhape, bears fome refemblance to 
the bream, or to fome deep fifh cut off in the mid- 
dle. The mouth, which 1s very {mall, contains 
only two broad teeth in each jaw, having fharp 
edges; the eyes are fmall, and before each there 
is a fmal] femilunar aperture ; the peétoral fins are 
very minute; the dorfal and anal fins are elevated, 
and placed at the extremity of the body; and the 
tail, which is narrow, fills all the abrupt fpace be- 
tween thofe two fins. The back is dufky, and 
mottled; the belly is filvery; and between the eyes 
and the pectoral fins there are certain ftreaks which 
point downwards. The fkin, which is deftitute 
of fcales, when boiled, turns to a glutinous jelly 
refembling cold boiled ftarch ; and, on being applied 
to paper or leather, anfwers all the purpofes of glue. 
This creature lives on fhell-fifh; and it’s flefh is 
fo unufually rank, as to be totally unfit for food. 

_ Dropon, SHorr. This {pecies differs from the 
former in the fhortnefs and deepnefs of it’s body ; 
in the back and anal fins being higher; and in the 
aperture to the gills not being femilunar, but oval. 
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| Tt was caught off Penzance, and is mentioned by 


Dr. Borlafe in his Natural Hiftory of Cornwall. 
However, though. it is fometimes found on the 
weitern coafts of this kingdom, it is more fre- 
quently fo in the warmer climates of Europe. 

Diopon, Grose. The length of this fifh is 
about one foot feven inches; and the whole cir- 
cumference, when diftended, is two feet fix. The 
form of the body is ufually oblong; but when the 
creature is alarmed, it poffeffes the power of in- 
flating it’s belly to a globular fhape of great fize. 
Nature-feems to have endued the Globe Diodon 
with this property as a defence againft fifh of 
prey, as they are: thereby prevented from laying 
hold of it with facility, and are likewife terrified by 
the vaft numbers of fpines with which that part is 
armed, and which it is capable of erecting at plea- 
fure. The,mouth is fmall; the irides are white, 
tinged with red; and the Back. from the head to 
the tail, is almont ftraight, and of a-rich blue co- 
The-dorfal fin is placed low on the back, 
the anal being oppofite; the tail is nearly divided 
by an angular projeétion in the middle; and there 
are no ventral fins. The tail and fins are brown; 
and the belly and fides are white, corrugated, and 
befet with an infinite number of fmall fharp fpines 
adhering to the fkin by four proceffes. 

This fpectes is-common.to Europe and Ame- 
rica; but only one fingle fpecimen has been difco- 
sever in our feas, and that near Penzance in Corn- 
wall. 

DIOMEDE BIRD.. A fow] of the web- fooeed 
kind; having a flender beak, hooked at the. end; 


and it’s hinder toe being unconnected with the 


membrane which unites the reft. It is of the fize 
of the common hen; but it’s neck and legs are 
much longer. . It’s colour is dufky, and fomewhat 
brownifh ; and under the belly there is a {mall por- 
tion of white... The beak: is a'fine red; and in 
fome yellowith, with a black tip. It is: found ia 
the Infula: Diomedia, now called Tremiti, in the 
Adriatic Sea; and is faid to be peculiar to that 
ifland. 

DIOMEDIA. The Diomenia, in the Lin- 
nan fyftem, forms a genus of anferes, with a 
ftraight bill; the upper mandible being hooked at 
the extremity, and the lower truncated. It ine 
cludes the albatrofs and Magellanic goofe. 

DIPPER. A genus of fhells of a fuboval 
figure, fmooth, furnifhed with an oblong aperture, 
and having one end a little convoluted. ‘The in- 
clofed animal is a flug. See Butta. 

DIPSAS. . A fpecies of ferpent, the bite of 
which is of fo malignant a nature, as to produce a 
mortal thirft; from which circumftance this rep- 
tile has received it’s name. It is found in Africa, 
and fome other countries. 

DIPTERA. An order of infe&ts having only 


-two wings; under each of which there is a ftyle or 
oblong body, terminated by a protuberance or 


head called a balancer. The appellation is de- 
rived from Dis, Two; and Pteron, a Wing. 

DISCOIDES FIBULA. A genus of the echi- 
nodermata, or fea hedge-hogs; the periphery of 
the bafe of which is exactly round, and the body 
of a convexo-concave figure. The principal fpe- 
cies of this genus ts the fubuclus ; which has fome- 
times a rofaceous top, the lines being very neat 
and elegant; at other times, a plain and {mooth 
top; fornetimes it is entirely covered with ver 
minute and finall ftriz; and fometimes it is much 
more depreffed than at others. 

DIVER. 
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DIVER. A genus of aquatic birds; the cha- 
tacters of which are thefe: the bill is narrow, 
ftraight, and fharp; the upper mandible is longeft, 
the edges of each bending inwards; the noftrils are 
linear; the head is {mal]; the tongue is pointed, 
long, and ferrated near the bafe; the wings are 
fhort; the feet are placed far backwards on the 
body, and near the tail, which is fhort, and con- 
fifts of twenty feathers; the legs are broad and 
flatted; and the claws are wide and depreffed. Of 
this fowl there are feveral fpecies. 

Diver, NortuHern. This bird meafures about 
three feet and a half in length, and four feet eight 
inches in breadth. The bill is black and ftrong, 
and to the corners of the mouth is four inches in 
length; the head and neck are a deep black, the 
hind-part of the latter being ftreaked with a large 
white band fhaped like a crefcent ; exactly under the 
throat there is another band; and both are marked 
with black oblong ftrokes pointing downwards. 
The lower part of the neck is a deep black, tinged 
with a rich purple glofs; the under-fide of the body 
is wholly white; the fides of the breaft are marked 
with black lines; and the back, the coverts of the 
wings, and the fcapulars, are black, marked with 
white fpots. The tail is very fhort, and almoft hid 
by the fcapulars, which are dufky fpotted with 
white; and the legs and toes are black. 

Thefe birds, which inhabit the northern parts of 
this ifland, keep chiefly at fea, and feed on fifh ; but 
naturalifts are not agreed that they breed in this 
kingdom, which they are known to do in Norway, 
where there are many birds common to Scotland. 

‘Diver, Immer, oF Linnaus. This bird, 
which inhabits the feas about the Orkneys, in very 
fevere winters migrates to the more fouthern parts 
of Britain. It lives fo uniformly at fea, that fome 
believe it never quits the water, and that it hatches 
it’s young in an aperture formed by nature under 
it’s wing for that purpofe. With refpect to fize, 
it is larger than the goofe; the head is dufky; and 
the back, the coverts of the wings, and the tail, are 
clouded with lighter and darker fhades of the fame 
colour. The primaries of the tail, as well as the 
legs, are black; and the breaft and belly are filvery. 
The fkin of this bird is fo unufually tough, that it 
has been ufed inftead of leather in fome of the 
northern regions. 

Diver, SPECKLED. This fowl meafures twenty- 
feven inches in length, and it’s breadth is three feet 
nine inches; the bill is three inches, and turns a 
little upwards; and the mandibles, when clofed at 
the points, do not meet at their fides. The head 
isa dufky grey, marked with numerous white fpots ; 
the hind-part of the neck is an tiniform grey ; the 
whole upper part of the body, and the greater co- 
verts of the wings, are dufky, fpeckied with white ; 
and the leffer coverts are dufky and plain. The 
tail is compofed of nearly twenty feathers, which in 
fome are tipped with white; the cheeks, and the 
whole under-fide of the body, are a fine gloffy 
white; and the legs are dufky. 

Birds of this fpecies frequent the European feas, 
lakes, and rivers, during the winter feafon; and, 
near the Thames, they are called fprat loons, be- 
caufe they attend thefe fifh during their conti- 
nuance in that river. 

Diver, Reo-TuHroatep. This bird breeds on 
the margins of lakes, in the northern parts of Scot- 
land, where it lays two eges. It weighs about 
three pounds; it’s length is two feet, and it’s 
breadth three feet five inches. The head, which 
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is {mall and taper, is of a fine uniform erey colour; 
the chin is of the fame hue; the bill is ftraight; the 
hind-part of the neck is marked with dufky and 
white lines pointing downwards; the throat is a 
dull red; the whole upper part of the body, the 
tail, and the wings, are a deep dufky grey; the un- 
der-fide of the body is white; and the legs are 
dufky. 

Diver, Purpir-Turoatep. This fpecies is 
about the fize of the tame duck; the bill is black; 
the front is of the fame colour; the hind-part of the 
head and neck are cinereous; the fides of the neck 
are rnarked with black and white lines poiriting’ 
downwards; and the fore-part is of a gloffy va- 
riable purple, black and green. The back, the 
{capulars; atid the coverts of the wings, are black, 
the two former beihg marked with fquare, and the 
latter with round white fpots; the quill-feathers are 
dufky; the breaft and belly are white; the tail is 
fhort and black; and the legs are partly dufky and 
partly reddifh. 

Diver, NEwFouNDLAND, oR Loon. The ex- 
panfion of the wings of this very large fpecies mea- 
{ures four feet; the bill, which is black and fharp, 
is near five inches long, and terminates in a white 
point; the head and neck are a dufky brown; there 
is a white fpot under the bill; and a circle of the 
fame colour furrounds the neck, below which it is 
greenifh. The primaries are black, except the ex- 
terior edges, which are white; the breaft and belly 
are nearly of the fame colour; the covert- feathers 
of the wings and back are irregularly fpotted with 
white; the exterior toe is near five inches long; 
and the feet are webbed, in common with all the 
eenus. 

DOB-CHICK, or DIDAPPER. An aquatic 
fowl of the diver kind, known among authors by 
the name of colymbus minor, and called by Lin- 
neus colymbus auritus. It feldom exceeds fix 
ounces in weight; the beak is fhort, large at the 
bafe, and taperingto the point; the eyes are large ; 
and the wings are fmall. This bird, which is not 
furnifhed with a tail, is covered with a thick downy 
plumage, of a very deep blackifh brown on thé 
back, but white on the belly. 

The Dob-Chick is of fuch a ftruéture that it 
moves with more facility under the water than on 
it’s furface. It raifes itfelf from that element with 
great difficulty; but, when it has once gained the 
air, it is capable of continuing it’s flight for a con- 
fiderable time. It forms it’s neft, near the banks 
of lakes or rivers, of vegetables; the fermentation 
of which, occafioned by the natural warmth of the 
bird, hatches the eggs, even though the water in- 
vades the neft, and thereby keeps them in a con- 
{tant ftate of humidity. 

Dos-Cuick, Brack anp Wuite. This fpe- 
cies is about the fize of the teal. The bill is ftraicht, 
fharp at the point, and of a black colour, except 
the edges of the upper mandible, and the root or 
bafis of the lower, which are red. The circle 
round the eye is a bright red; a bare fkin, of a 
fine deep red colour, paffes from the fide of the up- 
per bill to the eye; and above this fkin, on each 
fide, there is a white fpot. The top of the head 
is black, with a greenifh glofs; the upper fide of 
the neck, the back, the rump, and the wings, are 
a pretty deep black; but the latter are edged with 
white about the ridges or joints; and the tips of 
the middle quills, which are white, form a tranf- 
verfe bar. ‘Phe covert-feathers on the inner fides 
of the wings are white; the under-fides of the head 
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and neck are white, as well as the fides and belly, 
except that fome black {pots appear near the in- 
fertions of the legs, which are placed at the ex- 
tremity of the body; and, together with the feet, 
are of a purplifh flefh-colour internally, and a dirty 
green externally. The toes, which are four in 
number, are all disjoined; but they have lateral 
fins on each fide, and broad flat claws refembling 
the nails of the human fpecies. The hind-parts 
of the legs are ferrated; and the toes are fo formed 
with their webs, as to fhut in the manner ofa fan, 
that they may be drawn with more facility through 
the water, and opened again whenever the crea- 
ture ftrikes. This bird has not the leaft appear- 
ance of a tail. 

Dos-Cuick, Earep. This bird has a ftraight, 
fharp-pointed bill, of a black colour, except the 
tip of the lower mandible, which is whitifh; the 
irides are red; and from behind the eyes, on each 
fide, proceeds a tuft of long loofe feathers of a red- 
difh yellow colour, which either falls on the fides 
of the neck, or flows backward, according to the 
motion of the bird. ‘The head and neck are black; 
the whole upper fide is a blackifh brown, except 
a little white about the joints and tips of the mid- 
dle quills; the breaft, belly, and inner coverts of 
the wings, are white; where the colours of the up- 
per and lower parts of the body are blended, a 
line of a yellow reddifh colour extends the whole 
length of the bird; and the legs and feet are of a 
dirty green hue. 

Dos-Cuick, Horned NortH AMERICAN. 
This fpecies, which is of the fize of the teal, has 
{mall wings, and large legs and feet in proportion 
to it’s body. The bill 1s an inch and a quarter 
long, fharp-pointed, and white at the tip; and the 
noftrils are placed in furrows. From the corner of 
the mouth to the eye there is a bare fkin of a red 
colour; the head is covered with long black fea- 
thers of a fhining green glofs; behind the head 
runs a line of long loofe yellowifh orange feathers, 
which hang a little downward, and form a kind of 
creft; the hinder part of the back and neck are 
of a blackifh brown hue; and the fore-part of the 
neck and beginning of the breaft are a reddifh 
orange, which turns a little white on the breaft. 
The whole belly is a gloffy white, with an admix- 
ture of dirty orange; the legs, which are flat and 
broad, are placed at the extremity of the body; the 
thighs are fo confined within the fkin, that they 
cannot be moved backwards and forwards; and 
the toes, which have ftiff webs, are furnifhed with 
nails like thofe on the fingers of a man. This 
bird, which feems to be deftitute of a tail, was 
brought from Hudfon’s Bay. 

Dos-Cuicx, Greater. This bird inhabits 
the Lake of Geneva; though, if we may credit the 
ingenious Edwards, it has fometimes been feen in 
England alfo. The bill is flefh-coloured, and 
dufky at the tip; the top of the head, a mark on 
the fide of the neck, and a line between the bill 
and the eye, are black; the hinder part of the neck, 
the back, rump, and upper fides of the wings, are 
cinereous, except that there is a border of white in 


the middle of the wing, and that the middle quills” 


are white; and the infides of the wings are white, 
the quills being of a light afh-colour. The under- 
fide of this bird, from the throat to the extremity 
of the body, is covered with fine white feathers of 
a fattin or filvery glofs; the legs and feet are a 
dufky green; and, like all the reft of the genus, 
this bird is @eftitute of a tail. The toes are not 
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webbed together, but have firm lateral membraries 
of a tolerable breadth extended on their fides; the 
nails are flat; and the entire conftruétion of the 
legs feems perfeétly adapted for the aquatic life of 
the animal. This fpecies is about the fize of the 
common duck. 

DOBULA. An appellation given by fome 
naturalifts to the chub. It has been called capito 
and cephalus by the moderns, and ‘qualus by the 
ancients; but it feems to require no genuine name, 
being properly only a fpecies of cyprinus. See 
Cyprinus. 

Dobula is alfo a term expreffive of a freth-water 
fifh of the leucifcus or dace kind; but it is larger, 
thinner, and better tafted. It is caught in the 
frefh-water lakes of Germany, and in thofe of fome 
other countries. 

DODO. A very large and curious bird, called 
by fome authors cygnus cucullatus; by others, 
gallus gallinaceus peregrinus; and, by Bontius, 
dronte. It’s appearance, inftead of exciting an idea 
of fwiftnefs, the common attribute of birds in gene- 
ral, feems to ftrike the imagination as fomething the 
moft unwieldy and inactive in nature; it’s body, 
which is maffive, almoft round, and covered in 
general with grey feathers, is barely fupported on 
two thick legs like pillars, while it’s head and 
neck rife from it in a manner truly grotefque. 
The neck, thick and purfy in itfelf, is joined to a 
head compofed of two great chaps, opening far be- 
hind the eyes, which are large, black, and promi- 
nent; fo that the animal, in gaping, exhibits to view 
a moft enormous mouth: hence the bill is of an ex- 
traordinary length, thick, fharp at the end, and 
having each chap crooked in oppofite direétions ; 
and the two mandibles, which are of a blueifh white 
colour, in fome meafure refemble two fpoons laid 
back to back. The refult of all which combined 
circumftances is a ftupid and voracious phyfiog- 
nomy, ftill farther heightened by a bordering of 
feathers round the root of the beak, which bears 
fome refemblance to a hood or cowl, and finifhes 
this unmeaning picture of deformity. Magnitude, 
which in other animals implies ftrength, in this 
only contributes to inactivity. The Dodo feems 
to be fo weighed down by it’s own gravity, as 
{carcely to poffefs ftrength fufficient to give energy 
to it’s motions; and it appears among the feathered” 
tribe, what the floth does among quadrupeds, an 
unrefifting creature, equally incapable of flight or 
defence. It’s wings are covered with foft afh-co- 
loured feathers, intermixed with a yellowith white, - 
but they are teo fhort to render it any effential 
fervice in flying; it’s tail, which is compofed of 
a few fmall curled feathers of a whitifh colour, is 
difproportionate and mifplaced; it’s legs are too 
fhort,to affift it in running; and it’s body is ex- 
ceedingly clumfy. In fhort, this animal does not 
inaptly convey an idea of the tortoife dreffed up 
in the feathers of a bird; and, though thus fur- 
nifhed with the means of flying, feems only ftill 
the more unwieldy. 

The Dodois a native of the Ifle of France; and 
the Dutch, who firft difcovered it there, are faid to 


» have termed it the naufeous bird, as well from it’s 


difgufting figure, as from the difagreeable tafte of 
it’s flefh: however, fucceeding obfervers contra- 
dict this report, and affert that it’s flefh is good and 
wholefome food. Being a very fimple and Nuggith 
bird, as is pretty obvious from it’s figure, it con- 

fequently becomes an eafy prey to the fowler. 
Naturalifts feem to-be divided in their opinions, 
whether 
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Whether this bird, and that defcribed by fome au- 
thors under the appellation of the bird of Naza- 
reth, are one and the fame. ‘They are unqueftion- 
ably both natives of the fame country; they are 
equally incapable of flight; and the form of the 
wings and body in both are fimilar. Neverthe- 
lefs, they differ very effentially; for the plumage 
of the bird of Nazareth is defcribed as being ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; and it’s legs are delineated 
as being much longer than thofe of the Dodo. 

DOG. A large genus of quadrupeds, furnifhed 
with fix cutting teeth, and two canine ones in each 
jaw ; having five toes before, and four behind; and 
the tail bending towards the left, the ufual cha- 
racteriftic of the entire genus, and firft difcovered 
by Linnzus. Thefe carnivorous quadrupeds are 
neither fo numerous, powerful, treacherous, rapa- 
cious, nor cowardly, as thofe of the cat kind, which 
they feem to follow in the chain of nature. They 
may be diftinguifhed by their claws, which have no. 
fheaths, as in the feline tribe. ‘The nofe and the jaws 
of the Dog are alfo longer than thofe of the cat; and 
the body is more {trongly made in preportion, and 
covered with hair inftead of fur. If we compare 
the natural habitudes of thefe two clafles of ani- 
mals, we fhall find that the Dog kinds are not fo 
folitary as thofe of the cat, but delight to hunt in 
company, and to encourage each other by their 
mutual cries. In this manner the Dog and the 
jackall purfue their prey; and the wolf and the fox, 
though more folitary and fhy in populous coun- 
tries, in regions where they are lefs perfecuted, and 
can dilplay their natural propenfities without fear, 
they are obferved to keep together in packs, and 
purfue their game with alternate howlings. Though 
inferior to animals of the cat kind in the faculty of 
climbing, they infinitely exceed them in the fenfe 
of fmelling, by which alone they can purfue their 
prey with certainty of fuccefs, wind it through all 
it’s mazes, and tire it out by perfeverance. It 
often happens, however, in their favage ftate, 
that their prey is either too much diminifhed, or 
that the animals of which it confifts are too wary, 
to afford a fufficient fupply: in which cafes all 
the Dog kinds can fubfift for a confiderable time 
on fruitsand vegetables; |, i 

Of all the canine tribe, the Dog claimsithe pres 
ference, being the moft intelligent of all known 
quadrupeds, and the acknowledged friend ofman- 
kind. Independent of the beauty of his form, 
his vivacity, force, and fwiftnefs, he is poffeffed 
of all thofe native qualities which generally. con- 
ciliate the affections of the human fpecies. A natu- 
ra] courage and ferocious difpofition renderthe Doe 
in his favage {tate a formidable enemy to all other 
animals; but thefe qualities fpeedily yield to very 
different ones in the domeftic Dog, whofe only am- 
bition feems to be the defire of pleafing: he ap- 
proaches with a timid refpect, and lays his ftrength, 
his courage, and all his ufeful talents, at the feet 
of his matter; he waits his orders, to which he ren- 
ders implicit obedience; he confults his looks, and 
a fingle glance is fufficient to put him in motion. 
He 1s faithful beyond any example to be found 
among the human race; he is conftant in his affec- 
tions, friendly without intereft, and grateful for the 
flighteft favours; he retains the fenfe of benefits 
conferred longer than that of injuries received; he 
is not difgufted by a flight degree of harfhnefs, but 
continues humble; fubmiffive, and fuppliant, un- 
der his owner’s difpleafure: his ultimate with is 
that of being ferviceable, his only fear that of 
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difpleafing; he licks the hand that has juft been 
lifted up to ftrike him; and eventually difarms re- 
fentrnent by unwearied fubmiffion. 

riiftory, fays Pope, is more replete with exam- 
ples of the fidelity of Dogs than of friends; and in- 
deed an attentive obfervance of thefe animals might 
afford inftructive leffons of rectitude, patience, for- 
bearance, and fidelity, even to the reputed lords of 
the creation. More docile than the human fpe- 
cies, as well as more obedient than any othef ani- 
mal, the Dog not only receives inftru@tion in a 
very fhort time, but alfo conforms to the difpofi- 
tions and manners of thofe who command him; 
and his behaviour is modified after that of the fa- 
mily where he lives. Always affiduous inthe fervice 
of his matter, he is ever a friend to his friends, but 
indifferent towards others, fetting himfelf openly 
again{t fuch as are dependent like himfelf. He 
forbids the approach of a beggar, whom he difco- 
vers to be fuch either by his cloaths, his voice, or 
his gefture. When the care of the houfe is com- 
mitted to him, he feerns ambitious of the charge ; 
continuing a faithful centinel, going his rounds, 
{centing firangers at a diftance, and giving every 
indication in his. power that he is intent on his 
duty. If any perfon attempts to intrude on his 
territories, he becomes unufually fierce, threatens, 
flies at him, fights, and either conquers alone, or 
alarms thofe for whom he contends. 

From hence we may fee of how great importance 
this animal is to us in a ftate of nature. Had the 
fpecies never exifted, how could man, without the 
affiftance of the Dog, have been able to conquer, 
tame, and reduce to fervitude, every other animal? 
and how could he have difcovered, chaced, and de- 
{troyed, thofe creatures which were noxious to 
him? In order to his fecurity, and to conftitute 
him the undoubted lord of animated nature, it 
was neceffary for him to begin with conciliating 
the favour of a part of them; and to attach fuch 
to himfelf, by kindneffes and careffes, as feemed 
fitteft for obedience and affiftance. Thus the firft 
art exerted by man confifted in fecuring the favour 
of the Dog; and the refult of this art was the con- 
queft and entire poffeffion of the earth. Animals 
are in general endowed with more ftrength, agi- 
lity, and fleetnefs, than the human fpecies; and 
their fenfes (particularly that of fmelling) are far 
more perfect. Having gained therefore a new 
affiftant in the Dog, whofe fcent is fo. exquifite, 
man as it were gained a new faculty, of which he 
was before entirely deftitute. — 

The Dog, thus ufeful in himfelf, being admitted 
to a participation of empire, exerts a degree of fu- 
periority over all other animals which ftand in need 
of human protection. The flocks and herds obey 
his voice more readily even than that of the fhepherd 
or the herdfman; he conducts them, guards them, 
confines: them within their appointed limits, and 
confiders their enemies as his own. Nor are his: 
arts lefs ferviceable in purfuit: when the found: 
of the horn, or the voice of the huntfman, calls him 
to the field, he teftifies his pleafure by every little 
emotion; and purfues with perfeverance thofe ani-i 
mals from which, when captured, he has no ex- 
pectancy of reaping the fmalleft advantage. ! 

All carnivorous animals naturally delight in 
hunting. ‘The lion and the tiger, whofe power is: 
fo great as generally to enfure conqueft, hunt alone, 
and without any regular defien; but the wolf, the 
Dog, and the fox, purfue in companies, affift each 
other, and participate in the fpoils. However, 

when 
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when culture has perfected this quality in the do-: 
meftic Dog ; when he has been taught to reprefs his 


ardour, to meafure his motions, and not to exhautft © 


his ftrength by too fudden exertions, he then huhts 
with method and fuccefs. 

Though the wild Dog, with all his natural pro- 
penfities and habits, is at prefent utterly unknown, 
no fuch animal being now found in any part of the 
world; there are many Dogs which, from a domef- 
tic ftate, have become favage, and wholly purfued 
the dictates of nature. In thofe deferted and un- 
cultivated regions where Dogs are found wild, 
they feem to be ftrongly tinétured with the difpo- 
fition of the wolf; they unite in large bodies, 
and attack the moft formidable enemies of the 
‘foreft; fuch as the cougar, the panther, and the 
bifon. In the continent of America, where they 
were originally introduced from Europe, and aban- 
doned by their mafters, they have multiplied to 
fuch a degree, that they are diffeminated in packs 
over the whole country, indifcriminately attacking 
all other animals, and frequently even man him- 
felf: and there they meet with the common fate of 
carnivorous animals, being killed wherever they 
happen to make their appearance. Yet, notwith- 
ftanding their natural wildnefs, they are eafily re- 
claimed; and, when treated with kindnefs and le- 
nity; they quickly become fubmiffive, familiar, 
and faithful in their attachments. In this refpect, 
they totally differ from the wolf or the fox; which 
animals, though taken ever fo young, are gentle 
only while cubs; for, when advanced in age, they 
always betake themfelves to their natural appetites 
of rapine and cruelty. In aword, it may with 
truth be afferted, that the Dog is the only animal 
whofe fidelity is not to be fhaken; which knows 
his mafter and his friends; which inftantly diftin- 
euifhes ftrangers; which obferves his name, and 
anfwers to the call; which feems to underftand the 
nature of fubordination, and folicits affiftance; 
which teftifies his regret for the lofs of his mafter 
by complaint; which, when carried to any diftant 
fituation, can find his way home; whofe native ta- 
lents are evident, and whofe education never proves 
fruitlefs when attentively cultivated. 

As the Dog is of the moft complying difpofition, 
fo alfo he is the moft fufceptible in the change of 
his form, the varieties of this animal being too nu- 
merous even for the moft attentive defcriber to 
enumerate. The climate, the food, and the-edu- 
cation, all make ftrong impreffions on him, and 
produce alterations in his fhape, colour, hair, fize, 
and almoft every thing except his nature. ‘The 
fame Dog, when tranfported from one climate to 
another, feems to become quite a different ani- 
mal; but diftin& breeds are almoft as much fepa- 
rated, in appearance, as any two animals the moft 
diffimilar in nature. Nothing appears to continue 
immutable with them, except their internal con- 
formation: different in the figures of their bodies, 
the length of their nofes, the fhape of their heads, 
the extent and direction of their ears and tails, 
the colour, quality and quantity of their hair, the 
natural marks only remain unaltered by which the 
{pecies is diftinguifhed, and kept diftinét from all 
other animals. It is this peculiar conformation, 
this faculty of producing an animal that can repro- 
duce, which marks the kind, and approximates 
forms which at firft fight appear as if never in- 
tended for alliance. 

Fom this fingle confideration, therefore, all the 
various {pecies of Dogs may be pronounced of the 
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fame kind; but which of them is the original of all 
the reft, and which the parent ftock from whence 
fuch a variety of defcendants is derived, is a quef- 
tion which the ableft naturalift cannot folve with 
any degree of certainty, 

It may be eafily obferved, that all animals which 
are under the influence of mam are liable to great 
variations. Thofe which have been fufficiently. 
independent to chufe their own climate and nou- 
rifhment, and to purfue their own propenfities, 
preferve the original marks of nature, without much 
deviation ; and it is probable that the firft of thefe 
is, even after fuch a lapfe of ages, well reprefented 
in their defcendants. But thofe which have been 
adopted by man, tranfported from one climate to 
another, and controuled in their manner of living, 
have alfo been changed in their forms: and the 
Dog in particular has felt thofe alterations more 
{trongly than any other domeftic animal; for, living 
more like man, he may be faid to live more irre- 
eularly alfo; and confequently muft have felt all 
thofe changes which fuch variety would naturally 
produce. 

Various other caufes may alfo be affigned for 
this variety in the fpecies of the Dog: as he is per- 
petually under the eye of his mafter, where accident 
has produced any fingularity in it’s produétions, 
man ufes all his arts to continue this peculiarity 
unchanged; either by breeding from fuch as had 
thofe fingularities, or by deftroying thofe which 
happened to be deftitute of them. Befides, as the 
Dog produces much more frequently than fome 
other animals, and lives a fhorter time, fo the 
chances for it’s varieties prefent themfelves more 
frequently. 

If the internal ftru€ture of Dogs of different forts 
be compared with each other, it will be found 
that, except in fize, they are in this refpect exactly 
the fame. This, therefore, affords no criterion 
by which to judge of the original animal. If other 
creatures be compared with the internal conforma- 
tion of the Dog, the wolf and the fox will be found 
to have the moft perfect refemblance: it is proba- 
ble therefore that the Dog, which moft nearly re- 
fembles the wolf, or the fox externally, is the ori- 
ginal animal of it’s kind; for it is reafonable to 
conjecture, that as the Dog moft nearly refembles 
them internally, fo he may approximate them alfo 
in external fimilitude, except where either art or 
accident has altered his form. This pofition being 
allowed, if we advert to the number of varieties 
which are to be found in the Dog, that fpecies 
called the fhepherd’s Dog will bear-the ftrongeft 
refemblance to the wolf or fox. Hence this 
feems to be the primitive animal of it’s kind; and 
we fhall be more confirmed in that opinion, if we 
attend to the different characters which climate 
produces in this animal, and the different races of 
Dogs which are propagated in every country. If we 
examine thofe reejons which are either in a favage 
ftate, or but half civilized, where it is moft proba- 
ble that the Dog, like his mafter, has received but 
few impreffions from art, we fhall find the fhep- 
herd’s Dog, or a fimilar animal, ftill exifting. 
Such Dogs as have run wild in America and Con- 
go, approach this form. Thofe of Siberia, Lap- 
land, Iceland, the Cape of Good Hope, Madagaf- 
car, Madeira, Calicut, Malabar, and Kamtfchatka, 
have all Jong nofes and pricked ears, and feem 
nearly :allied to the fhepherd’s Dog. That of 
Guinea quickly affumes this appearance; for, at 
the fecond or third. generation, the animal forgets 
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to bark; his ears and tail become pointed; arid his 
hair drops off; while a coarfer and thinner kind 
fupplies it’s place. This fort of Dog 1s alfo found 
in great abundance in the temperate climates ; par- 
ticularly among thofe nations who, preferring uti- 
lity to beauty, employ an animal which requires 
very little culture in order to it’s being fervice- 
able. Notwithftanding this creature’s deformity, 
as well as his melancholy and favage air, he is fupe- 
rior to all the reft of the kind in inftin&; and, 
without the fimalleft inftruction, naturally tends 
the flocks with an affiduity and vigilance at once 
pleafing and aftonifhing: 

In the more polifhed and civilized countries, 
the Dog feems to partake of the univerfal refine- 
ment; and, like the natives, becomes more beauti- 
ful and majefiic, as well as more capable of im- 
bibing an education foreign to his nature. The 
Dogs of Denmark, Greece, and Ireland, are larger 
and ftronger than thofe of any other country: In 
France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, thefe animals, 
like the inhabitants, are of various kinds; and this 
variety feems to originate from croffing the breed 
of fuch as are imported from foreign climates. 
We may therefore confider the fhepherdc’s Dog as 
the primitive ftock from whence all thofe varieties 
are derived, efpecially as he forms the ftem of that 
genealogical tree which has been branched out into 
every pari of the globe, 

» This animal, when among the inhabitants of the 
temperate climates, continues nearly in his origi- 
nal {tate ; but, when tranfported into more frigid 
regions, he grows diminutive and ugly: though 
in Iceland, Ruffia, and Siberia, where the climate 
is lefs rigorous than in Greenland, and where the 
people are more civilized, he arrives at a more per- 
fect ftate. Whatever differences there may be 
among the Dogs of thofe climates, they are not fo 
confiderable as-to alter the general features of the 
{pecies: they have all ftraight ears, long thick hair, 
and a favage aipect; and they bark lefs frequently 
than thofe of the more cultivated kinds. 

The fhepherd’s Dog, if tranfported into the 
temperate climates of England, France, and Ger- 
many, whofe inhabitants are wholly civilized, will 
foeedily be divefted of his favage air, his pricked 
ears, and his rough, long, and thick hair; and, 
from the fingle influence of climate or food alone, 
will become either a matin, a maftiff, or a hound. 
Thefe three feem to be the immediate defcendants 
of the former; and from them the other varieties 
are derived. 

The hound, the harrier, and the beagle, appear 
to be all of the fame clafs; for though the female is 
covered but by one of them, her puppies bear 
fome refemblance to all the three. If this animal 
be tranfported into Spain or Barbary, where the hair 
of all quadrupeds affumes a foft and long texture, 
it will there be converted into the land-fpaniel and 
the water-{paniel, and thefe of different magnitudes. 
If the grey matin-hound, which compofes the fe- 
cond branch, be tranfported to the north, it will 
there become the great Danifh Dog; which laft, 
if removed into fouthern climates, will be converted 
into the greyhound, of various fizes; and the fame, 
if traniported into the Ukraine, Tartary, Epirus, 
Aibania, and Ireland, will become the great wolf 
Dog, fo famous for it’s {pirit and fize. If the maf- 
tiff, which conftitutes the third branch, and is 
chiefly a native of England, be removed to Den- 
mark, it will there be changed into the little Da- 
nifh Dog; which laft, if fent into the tropical cli- 
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mates, will be turned into the animal called the 
Turkifh Dog without hair. 

All the above races; together with their varie- 
ties, are produced by the influence of the climate, 
joined to the different food, culture, and protection, 
which they meet with among mankind: but all 
other kinds may be confidered as mongrel gene- 
rations, produced by the concurrence of thefe, and 
originating rather from croffing the breed than at- 
tending to the individual. Thefe varieties being 
extremely numerous, and very different in diftiné 
countries, it would be endlefs to enumerate them 
all: befides, nothing but experience can afcertain 
the reality of the conjectures already made, though 
they have fo much the appearance of probability. 

The varieties of Dogs in Great Britain are very 
numerous; which muft naturally be the cafe in all 
countries where commerce is extenfive, and where 
wealth is apt to beget capricious predilection. In 
this ifland the uglieft, as well as the moft ufelefs of 
their kinds, are adopted merely on account of their 
fingularity ; and, being imported for no other pur- 
pofe than to be looked at, they foon lofe even that 
{mall degree of fagacity which they poffeffed in 
their natural climates. From this importation of 
foreign ufelefs Dogs, the native breed of this coun- 
try is much degenerated; and the yarieties now to 
be found are much more numerous than they were 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; when Doétor 
Caius attempted their natural hiftory: fome of thofe 
defcribed by him no longer exift; though many 
have been fince introduced, neither fo ferviceable 
nor fo beautiful as thofe which have fince that pe- 
riod been fuffered to decay. 

The above naturalift divides the whole race of 
Dogs into three forts.;_ The firft, being the gene- 
rous kind, confifts of the tarrier, the harrier, the 
blood-hound, the gaze-hound, the grey-hound, the 
leymner, and the trembler, employed in hunting; 
the fpaniel, the fetter, and the water-fpaniel or 
finder, ufed in fowling; the fpaniel, and the gentle 
or lap-dog, for amufement. The fecond fort, 
compofed of the fatm kind, confifts of the fhep- 
herd’s Dog and the maftiff. And the third, being 
the mongrel kind, confifts of the wappe, the turn- 
{pit, and the dancer. To which varieties may now 
be added the bull-dog, the Dutch maftiff, the 
harlequin, the pointer, and the Dane; together with 
a variety of lap-dogs, which being ufelefs ani- 
mals, are of courfe unworthy of particular appella- 
tions. / 

The Englifh bull-dog is perhaps the moft cou- 
rageous of the kind; but all his boafted exploits 
fall infinitely fhort of thofe recorded by Pliny of 
the Epirotic Dogs, or by Aélian of the Indian ones. 
The latter of thefe authors has furnifhed us with 
the following defcription of a combat between 
a Dog and a lion; which, we apprehend, will 
not prove either ufelefs or unentertaining to our 
readers. 

‘When Alexander was profecuting his conquefts 
in India, a grandee of that country was defirous 
of fhewing him the value of the Dogs which were 
there produced. Bringing his Dog into the king’s 
prefence, he ordered a ftag to be let loofe before 
him; which the Dog defpifing as an unworthy ene- 
my, remained quite regardlefs of the animal, and 
never once ftirred from his place. His matter 
then ordered a wild boar to be let out; but the 
Dog feemed to think even this a defpicable foe, 
and remained calm and regardlefs as before. He 
was next tried with a bear: but ftill contemning 
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his enemy, he waited for an object more worthy of 
his courage and his ftrength. At laft a tremen- 
douis lion was produced; and then the Dog ac- 
knowiedged his antagonift, and prepared for the 
combat. He inftantly difcovered a degree of un- 
governable fury; feized him by the throat, and to- 
tally difabled him from refiftance. On this the 
Indian, who was defirous of furprizing the king, 
and trying the conftancy and bravery of his Dog, 
ordered his tail to be cut off; which was performed 
wiehohe difficulty, as the intrepid Dog was en- 
eaved. in holding the lion. He next ordered one 
of his legs to be broken; which, however, did not 
in the leaft abate the ardour of the Dog, bat he 
full kept his hold as before. Another leg was 
then broken; but the Dog, as if unconfcious of 
pain, only prefied the lion with more eagernefs. 
{mn this cruel manner, all his legs were amputated, 
without abating his courage; “and at laft, when 
even his head was feparated from his body, the 
jaws feemed tenacious of their former hold. A 
fieht fo cruel did not fail to affeét the monarch 
with very {trong emotions, at once exciting pity 
for the Dog’s fate, and Barareh of his fortitude. 
On which the Indian, feeing him thus AG pre- 
fen‘ed him with four Do; es of the fame kind ; wine 
in fome meafure alleviated his folicitude for the 
lofs of the former.’ 

However, the breed of Dogs in India is at pre- 
fent greatly inferior to what the area relation 
{eems to imply ; and -in many iy laces, inftead of 
Dogs, the natives employ animals of the cat kind 
in their hunting-matches. In other parts of that 
vaft continent alfo, this admirable and faithful ani- 
mal, inftead of being 1app lied to his natural ufes, 
is only bred for the fake of food. Throughout 
the extenfive empire of China, there are Dog- 
butchers, and fhambles for the fole puapole of 
vending their flefh. At Canton, in particular, 
there is a whole ftreet appropriated to that ufe: 
and, what 1s very extraordinary, whenever a Dog- 
butcher makes his appearance, all the neighbour- 
ing Dogs immediately purfue him in full cry, and 
perfecute him to the utmoft of their power. 

On the coaft of Guinea, the fiefh of Dogs is 
efteemed fo great a delicacy by the negroes, that 
they will re adily exchange a cow fora Dos: : how- 
ever, by this wncieiiaed race of human beings 
eel any living creature is ever rejected. Te 

nay indeed ha appen that the flefh of this animal, 
aren 1S fo indifferent in the temperate climates, 
may affume a fuperior quality 1 in thofe which are 
more torrid: ftill, however, it is highly probable 
that the diverfity is rather owing: to man than to 
the flefh of the Dog; fince, among the hyperbo- 
rean favages, it is eaten with equal avidity; and 
Dog-feafts are as frequent with them as venifon ones 
with us. 

The wild animals which approach neareft to the 
Dog are the wolf and the fox; and thefe, though 
they greatly refemble each other in their internal 
conformation, are very diftinét in their natures. 
The ancients believed that they bred together; and 
it is inconteftibly evident that a Dog anda fox, or 
a Dog and a wolf, will engender in this country. 
Pennant informs us, that the proprietor of a me- 
nage in Holborn having turned a wolf to a Pome- 
ranian hot bitch, the congrefs was as ufual between 
Dog and bitch, and the fruits produced were ten 
tla ‘One of them,’ fays this ingenious na- 
turalift, * I have feen ar. Gordoti Caftle, which had 
very much t the refmblance of a wolf, and much 
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of it’s nature; end, on being flipped at a weak deer; | 
it inftantly feized the animal by the throat, and 
killed it.’ He could not, however, learn whether 
this mengrel continued it’s fpecies ; though another, 
of the fame kind did, and ftocked the vicinity of 
Fochabers, in the county of Murray, with a mul- 
titude of curs of a very wolfifh afpect. A mon-. 
erel of this fj {pecies was lately in the pofleffion of 
Sir Willughby Afton. During the day-time, it 
proved very tame, but at night ‘relapfed formewhat 
into it’s natural ferocity. It never barked, but ra- 
ther howled. When introduced by it’s owner into 
a field or pafture where fheep were feeding, it ge- 
Pee feigned lamenefs; but in his abfence it in- 
ftantly attacked them. This creature had been ob- 
ferved to copulate with a bitch, which afterwards 
pupped; and the breed was imagined to bear a 
pretty ftrong refemblance to the fuppofed fire. 
As a farther “proof that the bitch will breed with 
the fox, the wood-man of the manor of Monge- 
well, in Oxfordfhire, lately kept one, which was 
the offspring of a tame fox by a fhepherd’s cur; 
and fhe afterwards pupped by means of a Dog. 
Since, therefore, fuch authentic proofs exift of the 
farther continuance of the breed, we may fafely re- 
fer the wolf and the fox to the canine tribe. 
However, all the endeavours of Buffon to pro- 
cure a mixed breed of thefe animals proved ineffec- 
tual. This naturalift informs us, that he bred up 
a young wolf, taken in the woods at the age of two 
months, with a matin- dog of the fame age. He 
fhut them up together in a large yard, furnifhed 
with a fhelter for their retirement. Neither of 
them knew any other individual of their kind, nor 
any of the human fpecies except their feeder. In 
this fituation. they remained tor three years, al-- 
ways properly attended, and free from all bodily 
reftraint. During the firft year, thefe young ani- 
mals fpent their time chiefly in fporting with each. 
other. At the commencement of the fecond, they 
began to quarrel concerning their provifions, 
though fi upplied with more than they could poffibly 
devour. ‘Their difputes always originated on the 
part of the wolf; who,.inftead of proceeding to eat 
the victuals placed before them, immediately began 
to drive away the Dog, and catching up the wooden 
platter in which they were ferved, fo expertly in her 
teeth as to fuffer none of it’s contents to fall on the 
cround, in this manner carried it off: but, as fhe: 
could not entirely efcape, fhe frequently ran round 
the yard with it five or fix times, ftill holding it-in 
the fame pofition, though flopping at times for the 
purpofe of breathing; till the Dog coming up, the 
wolf let fall her booty in order to attack him. The 
Dog, however, was the ftrongeft of the two; but, 
being more gentle, had a collar always round his 
neck, the better to fecure him from the fury of the 
wolf. On the arrival of the third year, the quar- 
reis of thofe ill-paired affociates becoming more 
vehement, and their combats more frequent, the 
wolf was neceflarily collared, as well as the Dog, 
who began to be more fierce and untractable. 
During the two firft years, neither of thefe crea- 
tures feemed to fhew the leaft tendency towards en- 
gendering together ; and it was not tll the end of 
the third, that the wolf (the female) indicated any 
natural defire, but without abating either in her 
fiercenefs or obftinacy. This appetite rather in- 
creafed than, abated their natural animofity ;. they 
became daily more ungovernable and ferocious, 
and nothing but the growlings of difcord and re- 
fentment refounded continually from their habita-. 
tion. 
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tion. In the § {pace of a few weeks, both of them 
appeared remarkably emaciated, and feldom ap- 
proached each other without fighting. Their con- 
tefts at laft became fo very defperate, that the Dog 
killed the wolf, who was now become extremely 
feeble and wafted: and he alfo was foon after 
obliged to be flain; for, on regaining his liberty, 
he inftantly attacked every animal that came in his 
way, man himfelf not excepted. 

‘The above ingenious naturalift tried the like ex- 
periment on young foxes, but with no better fuc- 
cefs, for they never engendered with Dogs; and he 
feems to be of opinion, that their natures are too 
oppofite ever to provoke mutual defire. One cir- 
curmftance however is obfervable; namely, that 
the animals on which he tried his experiments were 
probably too old when taken, and had in fome 
meafure acquired their natural favage difpofitions 
before they came into his pofiefion.. This wolf, 
according to his own account, was two or three 
months old before it was caught, and the foxes 
were taken in traps. It may “therefore eafily be 
fuppofed, that nothing could ever after perfectly 
tame thofe creatures, which had been fuckled in a 
wild ftate, and had imbibed all the habitudes of 
their dams. 

The Dog, when firft produced, is not a per- 
fectiy formed animal. In this kind, as in all the 
reft which bring forth many at a time, the young 
are lefs compleat than in thofe which bring forth 
only one or two. They are always whe Iped with 
their eyes clofed, the lids being held together by a 
kind of membrane, which burits as foon as the up- 
per eye-lid becomes {trong enough to raife it from 
the under one. In general, they continue blind till 
the tenth or twelfth day; during which period, the 
bones of their fculls are incompleat, their bodies 
are inflated, their nofes are ‘contracted, and their 
whole figure is but imperfectly re prefented. In 
lefs than a month, the puppy begins to acquire all 
it’s fenfes,and from thence makes hafty advances 
to perfection. At the end of the fourth month, 
the Dog, like other animals, fheds fome of his 
teeth, which are renewed by fuch of them as are 
permanent. The number of teeth amounts to 
forty-two, being twelve more than is found in any 
of the cat kind, which never have above thirty. 
The teeth of the Dog being his principal, and in- 
deed his only defence, they are formed in fuch a 
manner as to render him the moft effential fer- 
vices. ‘There is fcarcely any quadruped which ei- 
ther rends, cuts, or chews it’s food with greater 
facility than the Dog. He cuts with his incifores, 
or fore-teeth; he holds with his four great canine 
ones; and he chews with his grinders, which are 
fourteen in number, and fo placed, that when his 
jaws are fhut, there remains a diftance between 
them; fo that this animal, on opening his mouth 
to the greateft poffible ftretch, does not lofe the 
power of his.jaws. But the cafe is very different 
with refpeét to the cat kind, whofe incifores, or 
cutting-teeth, are very {ma all; and their orinder Sy 
when brought j in contact, touch more clofely than 
thofe of the Dog, and confequently have lefs 
power. 

The Dog, who is capable of propagating his 
kind at ee age of one year, generally lives to that 
of twelve; and the female goes with young nine 
weeks. Though few quadrupeds are lefs delicate 
with refpect to ‘their food, there are many kinds of 
birds which the Dog will not venture to touch ; 
and, even in a favage fate, he refrains from in- 


juring fome to which nature feems to rénder him: 


inimical. The wild Dogs and vultures about 


Grand Cairo in Egypt, according to the ingenious 


Haffelquift, generally affociate together. As they: 
are both very ferviceable in devouring fuch car-' 


cafes as would otherwife putrify, and thus infect 
the air, the inhabitants fupply them daily with food, i 
in order to keep them near the city; and on thefe 
occafions they are often feen together, feeding on 
the fame piece of flefh without the fmalleft ap- 
pearance of animofity. 

Though the Dog is a voracious animal, he is 
capable of enduring hunger for a confiderabie 
time: and a remarkable inftance of this kind is re- 
corded in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ences ; namely, that of a bitch, who having been ac-. 
cidentally fhut up in a country-houfe, lived there 
forty days, without any other nourifhment than 
what fhe derived from the wool of a bed-quilt 
which fhe had torn to pieces. It feems, indeed, 
that water is more necefiary to the fubfiftence ot. 
the Dog than food: he drinks often; though not 
in great abundance; and it is an univerfally re-: 
ceived opinion, that if this anima! be denied a fuf- 
ficient quantity of this wholefome fluid, he will 
very foon difcover fymptoms of madnets. This 
dreadful malady, the confequences of which are fo 
weil known, is the ‘greateft i inconvenience that re- 
fults from the keeping this faithful domeftic. But 
the diftemper.is by no means fo frequent as the 
timorous are apt to imagine: the Dog is often. 
fuppofed to be mad when he only labours under 
fome common complaint; and, when he happens 
to bite under fuch circumftances, the force of ima- 

gination is frequently produclive of the moft fatal 
effet ; 

The Dog was confecrated to Mercur > the mof: 
vigilant and crafty of all the heathen deities, becaufe 
vigilance and fagacity are the attributes of thar 
animal. According to Pliny, the flefh of young 
Dogs was reckoned fo pure, that it was offered in 
facrifice to the gods, and ierved up in the repafts 
prepared for them. Among the Egyptians, thefe 
animals were held if univerfal veneration ; but this 
awful refpect was greatly diminifhed when, after 
Cambyfes had killed Apis, and caufed him to be 
thrown into the layftall, the Dog alone, of all ani- 
mals, fed on his carcafe. ‘The Romans crucified 

one of thefe creatures annually, by way of punith- 
ment for their negleé& in not warning them, by 
their barking, of the arrival of the Gauls, who be- 
fieged the Capitol. If we may credit Aflia I, trig 
inhabitants of a certain country in /Ethiopia ae 
a Dog for their king, whofe careffes and barkings 
they confidered as marks of his favour or Heo 
ment; and around the temple dedicated to. Vulcan 
on Mount “tna, (fays the fame author) are placed 
facred Dogs, which, as if endowed with reafon, 
fawn on thofe who approach that temple with mo- 
defty and devotion, but bite and devour others 
whofe hands are unclean. 

Doc, SHEPHERD’s. ‘This fpecies, which is the 
Canis Domefticus of Ray, and le Chien Berger of 
Buffon, iscommon in -aliniott every country of 
the world, without any very confiderable varia- 
tions; and fo well known, as not to require any par- 
ticular defcription. 

Doc, Hounp. ‘This animal is well known for 
it’s ufes in hunting. There are three varieties, all 
produced by the fame dam; namely, the Hound,. 

the harrier, and the be aole, The ears are long 
and pendulous; the nofe is cbtufe; the mouth is 
large; 
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Jarge; and the barking is loud and deep. If this 
creature, as before obferved, is tranfported into 
Spain or Barbary, where the hair of all animals 
becomes foft and long, it will be converted into 
the land and water-fpaniel, of different fizes. 
Doc, SpanreL. From the name of this crea- 
ture, it would feem as if we were indebted to Spain 
for the breed. Animals of this kind vary in fize, 
from the fetting-dogs to the fpringing Spaniels, 
and fome of the {mall lap-dogs. Britain has 
long been famous for producing excellent Dogs 
of this fort, great care having been taken to pre- 
ferve the breed in it’s original purity. They are 


ftill diftinguifhed by the name of Englifh Spaniels; - 


and, notwithftanding the derivation of the term, 
it is probable that they are natives of Great Bri- 
tain. The pointer, which is a Dog of foreign 
extraction, was unknown to our anceftors; and the 
finder, which was another fpecies ufed in fowling, 
appears to have been the fame with our Water- 
Spaniel. 

Doc, Grey-Hounp. This fpecies, which is 
indifcriminately known by the names of the Grey 
or Gre-Hound, and is the fwifteft of all Dogs, pur- 
fues his game by the fight, and not by the fcent. 
The head and legs are long; and the body is fo 
extremely flender, that the creature appears pecu- 
liarly adapted for fleetnefs. The Grey-Hound 
was formerly efteemed of the firft rank among 
Dogs, as appears from the foreft-laws of King Ca- 
nute, who enacted, that no perfon under the de- 
gree of a gentleman fhould prefume to keep 
that animal. The varieties are, the Italian 
Grey-Hound, which is fmall and fmooth; and 
the Oriental Grey-Hound, which is tall and flen- 
der, with very pendulous ears, and long hair on 
the tail. 

Doc, Irish Grey-Hounp. This animal, 
which is alfo, called the great Irifh Wolf-Dog, is 
very rare even in the only country in the world of 
which it is a native; and is kept rather for fhew 
than ufe, there being neither wolves, nor any other 
beafts of prey, in Ireland, which appear to require 
fo powerful an antagonift. The Woif-Dog is 
therefore bred up only in the houfes of the great, 
or of fuch gentlemen as chufe to keep him by way 
of curiofity, being neither ufeful in hunting the 
hare, the fox, nor the ftag; and equally unfervice- 
able as a houfe-doe. Neverthelefs, he is ex- 
tremely beautiful and majeftic, and the largeft of 
the canine race to be feen in the world. Some of 
thefe formidable animals are about four feet hich, 
or as tall as a calf of a year old. In their fhape, 
they ftrongly refemble the Grey-Hound, but are 
rather more robuft, and inclining to the figure of 
the French matin, or the great Dane; and though 
they appear heavy and phlegmatic in their difpofi- 
tions, one of them is fo amazingly ftrong, as to be 
capable of engaging fingly with the bear. 

Buffon is of opinion, that thefe are the true Mo- 
loffian Dogs of the ancients: but as he has adduced 
no proofs in fupport of his notion, other natura- 
lifts are inclined to fuppofe it ill-grounded. If 
thefe animals are tranfported to other countries, 
they foon degenerate; and even in their native 
climates they are fubject to change, unlefs great 
care is taken to prevent it. Formerly they were 
employed in clearing the ifland of wolves, which 
creatly infefted it; but thefe beafts of prey being 
now exterminated, the Dogs alfo begin to decline, 
as if nature intended to obliterate the {pecies when 
they were no longer ferviceable: and in this man- 
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ner various kinds of animals, once well knowii; 
~have gradually dwindled from the face of the 
earth. 

Dos, Danish. This very large Dog refem- 
bles the maftiff, except that it’s body and head are 
longer and more flender. Danifh Dogs are gene- 
rally of a yellowifh brown colour; but fome are 
grey, and others quite black. They carry their 
tails turned up, and have large high foreheads. 
Cf this kind, perhaps, were the Dogs of Epirus, 
mentioned by Ariftotle; or thofe of Albania, fo 
well defcribed by Pliny. 

Doc, Mastirr. The Mattiff Dog is large 
and {trong, and barks very loud. His head is ex- 
tremely large; and his lips, which are very full, 
depend on each fide. He has a noble mien, and 
rather commands refpect than excites terror.) Dr. 
Caius informs us, that three of thefe Maftiffs are 
reckoned a match for a bear, and four for a lion; 
but, from an experiment made in the Tower by 
King James I. a lion was an unequal match for 
only three of them; for though two of the Dogs 
were difabled in the combat, the third put the liun 
to flight. 

Great-Britain was formerly fo celebrated for it’s 
Mattiffs, that the Roman emperors had certain of- 
ficers in this ifland, whofe fole bufinefs confifted 
in fuperintending the breed, and tranfporting from 
hence to their amphitheatres fuch of thefe animals 
as were deemed proper for their combats. But 
Maftiffs are now ufually employed in guarding 
houfes, yards, and other places in which property 
is lodged, from the invafions of robbers. 

Doc, Butt. This fpecies has.a large thick 
head, and a fhort nofe; the under-jaw is longer 
than the upper; and the tail is turned upwards. 
The Bull-Dog, which is a ftrong, fierce, and cruel 
creature, frequently bites before he gives warning 
of his approach. He is peculiar to England; and, 
fince the refinement of the age has fuffered bull- 
baiting to decline, the breed is become more 
{carce. 

Doc, Puc. This variety, called alfo the Dutch 
Mattiff, fomewhat refembies the Bull-Dog, but is 
vaftly fmaller, and deftitute of any of his intrepid 
qualities. The muzzle is black; the nofe is flat; 
the hair is a yellowifh brown; and the tail is turned 
up inacurl. The ears of Dogs of this kind are 
generally cut off, that their heads may appear 
rounder. Some of them have black hfts running 
down their backs; but fo great are the varieties in 
this fpecies, that no pofitive defcription of theny 
can poffibly be given. The Pug-Dog 1s a very 
domeftic animal, never following his mafter to any 
confiderable diftance from home. . 

Doc, Terrier. The Terrier is a fmall rough 
kind of hound, extremely well adapted to hunt the 
fox or the badger out of their holes; or rather, by 
his barking, to give notice In what part of their 
kennels they refidé, when the fportfmen purpofe to 
dig them out. Agreeable to the caprice of man- 
kind, animals either become fafhionable, or fall 
into decay; and accordingly the Terrier ts at pre~ 
fent in high eftimation in this ifland; but how 
long he will continue the general favourite, time 
only cai develope. 

Doc, Gazzt-Hounp. This animal received 
his appellation from his hunting by the eye, and 
not by the fcent. He feemed equally adapted for 
the chace of the buck, the fox, or the hare; for he 
would {elect from the herd the fineft deer, purfue 
it by the eye for a long time, and if accidentally 
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loft, recover it again by this fingular diftinguifhing 
faculty, even though the animal fhould have re- 
joined the herd. This fpecies, however, is now 
either loft, or totally unknown among us. 

Doc, BLroop-Hounp. This creature was in 
high eftimation among our active anceftors. His 
ufefulnefs confifted in recovering any game that 


had either efcaped from the hunter in a wounded 


condition, or had been killed and ftolen out of the 
foreft. When Great-Britain was lefs populous 
than at prefent, he was likewife employed in hunt- 
jing thieves and robbers by means of their foot- 
fteps: at this time, however, the country being 
every where peopled, this variety feems to be en- 
tirely worn out. See BLoop-Hounp. 

’ Doc, Leymmer. This animal, according to 
Caius, hunted both by the fcent and fight; and, 
with refpect to the fhape of his body, partook of 
the hound and the erey-hound. He was ufually 
conduéted to the field by a leyme, or thong; from 
whence his name is derived. This fpecies is at 
prefent entirely unknown. 

Doc, Tumsrer. This animal, which is alfo 
called the Rabbit-Dog, fomewhat refembles the 
fmall gtey-hound. He appears as if at play with 
his game even at the very time he is in purfuit of 
it. When he enters.a warren, he neither barks, 
nor runs after the rabbits; but, feemingly inatten- 
tive, approaches fo near, as to be within the reach 
of his prey, which he feizes with a bound, after the 
manner of the feline tribe. 

Doc, Lap. WLap-Dogs are of various kinds 
and fizes, owing to climate and culture. The 
Maltefe little Dogs, fo much efteemed by the la- 
dies of ancient times, now give place to thofe of 
Bologna. The finalleft ones are generally pre- 
ferred; but, the more fingular and extraordinary 
they are in their conformation, the more they are 
valued by their whimfical admirers. | 

Doc, Smati DanisH. This animal, which is 
very gentle and fportive, refembles the harlequin 
Dog, except that he is fhorter. His head is 
round; his eyes are large; and his nofe is {mall and 
flender. . wa, 

Doc, Harrequin. The Harlequin Dog re- 
fembles the laft defcribed animal, but 1s longer, and 
generally black and white; though fome are white, 
and of a cinnamon hue. There are feveral varie- 
ties among thefe; and, indeed, among all the 
fmaller fpecies. 

Doc, Cur. The Cur-Dog, called alfo the 
Houfe-Dog, is about the fize of the fox, with up- 
right ears, and a kind of woolly hair beneath his 
tail. Cur-Dogs are generally of a mongrel breed, 
and confequently their fhapes and fizes muft be 
very different. 

Doc, SHocx. Shock-Dogs are diftinguifhed 
by their Jong curled hair, of which they have fuch 
large quantities, that fome of the white kinds have 
the appearance of fheep; but their fhape is very dif- 
ferent, and their hair hangs fo low and full on their 
heads, that their eyes feem almoft loft. 

Doc, TurktsuH. This animal differs from all 
the other fpecies in being entirely deftitute of 
hair. The fkin is fmooth, of a flefh-colour, and 
interfperfed with brown fpots. The Turkifh Dogs 
feem to be of the fmall Danifh breed, introduced 
into a warmer climate, where, in a fucceffion of 
generations, they become divefted of their hair ; 
they are therefore unable to endure the rigours of our 
climate, being extremely chilly, and fubjeét to fre- 
quent fhiverings even during the moft favourable 
feafons of the year. 
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Doc, Lion. This creature refembles the ani- 
mal in miniature from whence he receives his 
name, The hair of his fore-parts is extremely 
long, and that of his hinder ones equally fhort; 
his nofe is obtufe, and his tail lone and tufted 
at the point; fo that he refembles the lion in. all 
the foregoing particulars. But, notwithftanding 
this fimilarity, he differs very-much from that 
fierce animal in his nature and difpofition, being one 
of the fmalleft creatures of the kind, and extremely 
feeble, timid, and inactive. The Lion Dogs were 
brought originally from Malta, where they are fo 
very diminutive that the women frequently carry 
them in their fleeves. 

Doc, New Zratanp. This fpecies, which 
feems to have been originally brought from New 
Guinea, is likewile found in the Society Iflands, and 
pretty much refembles the fharp-nofed, pricked- 
eared fhepherd’s cur. In the above iflands, where 
thefe animals conftitute the common food of the 
inhabitants, they are fattened with vegetables, which 
are generally crammed down their throats when 
they will not voluntarily eat them. ‘They are ufu- 
ally difpatched by ftrangling; and the extravafated 
blood is preferved in cocoa-nut fhells, and baked 
for the table. They grow exceedingly fat; and 
fome Europeans, who have been enabled to over- 
come their prejudices to this kind of fare, allow 
the flefh to be {weet and palatable. However, 
this cuftom is not confined to thole fimple iflanders 
alone; the ancientsreckoned a young and fat Dog 
excellent food, efpecially if he had previoufly 
been caftrated. Hippocrates deemed the fleth of a 
grown Dog equal to mutton or pork, and very 
wholefome and ftrenethening; and_the Romans, 
who were very fond of fucking-puppies, facrificed 
them to their divinities, and efteemed them as 
viands in which the gods themfelves delighted. 

Doc, Barset. ‘This animal, which is a native 
of New Zealand, is covered with a kind of long 
filky hair much valued by the natives in trimming 
their ornamental dreffes; but his Aefh is not eaten, 
like that of the common fpecies. The Zealanders 
never make ufe of their Dogs for the fame pur- 
pofes as the Europeans; and indeed they are fo ex- 
ceffively ftupid, and poflefs the fenfe of fmelling in 
fo imperfect a degree, that they feem totally unfit 
for the chace. ‘They live entirely on fith; and fo 
much care is taken of them by the natives, that 
they are never {uffered to wet their feet. 

Doc, KamTscuapate. The late ingenious 
Captain King informs us, that this animal, in his 
fhape and mien, exceedingly refembles the Pome- 
ranian, or Wolf- Dog, except that he is confidera- 
bly larger, and his hair fomewhat coarfer. The 
colours of thefe Dogs are various, but the pre- 
vailing one is a light dun, or dirty cream. <¢ To- 
wards the latter end of May,’ fays he, ¢ they are all 
turned loofe, and left to provide for themfelves dur- 
ing the fummer, being fure to return to their re- 
{pective homes as foon as the fnow begins to fall. 
Their food in winter confifts entirely of the head, 
entrails, and bones, of falmon, which are faved for 
that purpofe; and with this diet they are but fpar- 
ingly fed. In this country the breed is very 
plentiful, as may eafily be conceived from the 
great numbers employed in drawing fledges: five 
of them are yoked to one fledge, which carries 
only a fingle perfon; and it is remarkable, that 
bitches are never ufed for this purpofe, nor even 
Dogs before they have been caftrated. The whelps 
are trained to this bufinefs, by being tied to ftakes 
with light leather thongs which are made to ftretch, 
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and having their victuals placed at a proper dif- . 


tance out of their reach; fo that by a conftant pull- 
ing and exertion to come at their food, they ac- 
quire both that ftrength of limbs and habit of 
drawing which qualify them for their future defti- 
nation. 

¢ When the Kamtfchadales intend to perform a 
journey in winter over the frozen fnow which co- 
vers their country, they yoke five Dogs, two and 
two, with a leader, to a fledge about four feet and 
a half long, and one foot wide, made in the form 
of a crefcent, of light tough wood ftrongly bound 
together with wicker-work. This fledge is fup- 
ported by four legs, about two feet high, which 
reft on two flat pieces of wood five or fix inches 
broad, and extending a foot at each end beyond 
the frame of the fledge. Thefe are turned up be- 
fore in the manner of a fkate, and fhod with the 
bones of fome marine animals. The fore-part of 
the carriage is ornamented with thongs of leather 
and taffels of coloured cloth; and from the crofs 
bar, to which the harnefs is joined, are hung links 
of iron, or fmall bells, the jingling of which is fup- 
pofed to animate the Dogs. The paffenger fits 
afide, refting his feet on the lower part of the 
fledge, and carrying his provifions and other ne- 
ceffaries wrapped up in a bundle behind him. The 
reins not being faftened to the heads of the Dogs, 
but to their collars, have little power over chem; 
and are therefore generally hung on the fledge, 
while the driver depends entirely on their obe- 
dience to his voice for the direction of them. With 
this view the leaders are always trained up with a 
particular degree of care and attention; and fome 
of them rife to an extraordinary value on account 
of their fteadinefs and docility. The driver is alfo 
provided with a crooked ftick, which anfwers the 
double purpofes of whip and reins; as, by ftriking 
it into the fnow, he is enabled to moderate the 
fpeed of the Dogs, or even to ftop them entirely ; 
and when they are lazy, or otherwife inattentive to 
his voice, he chaftens them by throwing it at them. 
On thefe occafions, their dexterity in picking it up 
again is very remarkable, and forms the princi- 
pal difficulty of their art. Yet it 1s not furprizing 
that they fhould labour to become expert in a 
practice on which their fafety fo materially de- 
pends: for it is faid, that if the driver fhould hap- 
pen to lofe his ftick, the Dogs inftantly perceive 
it; and unlefs their leader be of the moft fober and 
refolute kind, they will immediately run a-head 
full fpeed, and never {top till they are quite {pent 
but as that does not happen very foon, the car- 
riage is either overturned and dafhed to pieces 
againft the trees, or hurried down fome precipice, 
and buried in the fnow.’ 

The above refpectable gentleman, to whom we 
are indebted for the foregoing relation, obferves, 
that the accounts given him of the fleetnefs of thefe 
Dogs, and of their extraordinary patience under 
the calamities of hunger and fatigue, were fcarcely 
credible, if they had not been fupported by. the 
beft authority. ‘ But,’ proceeds he, ‘ we were in- 
deed ourfelves witneffes of the great expedition 
with which the meffenger, who had been difpatched 
to Bolcheretsk with the news of our arrival, re- 
turned to the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
though the fnow was at this time exceedingly foft: 
and I was informed by the commander of Kamt- 
fchatka, that this journey was generally performed 
in two days and a half; and that he had once re- 
ceived an exprefs from the latter place in twenty- 
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three hours, though the diftance is not lefs than 
one hundred and thirty-five Eneglifh miles” _ 

DOG-FISH, PICKED, or HOUND-FISH. 
This fifh, which is a variety of the fhark kind, re- 
ceives it’s name from a fharp fpine placed exactly 
before each of the-back-fins, and diftinguifhing it 
at once from the reft of the Britifh fharks. The 
body, which is roundifh and oblong, is covered 
with a rough fkin, generally known by the name of 
fifh-fkin, and ufed by joiners and other artificers 
in polifhing various fubftances, particularly wood, 
The back is of a brownith afh-colour; and the belly 
is white and very fmooth. The nofe, which is long, 
extends a confiderable way beyond the mouth, bur 
is blunt at the end; the eyes are fhaped fomewhat 
like a boat, and covered with double membranes; 
the mouth, which is placed juft under the eyes, is 
armed with a double row of fmall teeth; and the 
two back-fins have ftrong fharp fpines or prickles 
ftanding before them, of which the one neareft the 
head is thicker and longer, and that neareft the tail 
fhorter and fmaller. ‘Thefe fifh, when at their full 
growth, weigh about twenty pounds each; and 
bring forth their young alive, which are produced 
from eggs hatched within their bodies. _ They are 
caught in the Britifh ocean and the Irifh feas: but 
on the coafts of Scotland in particular, where they 
fwarm, they are dried, and conftitute a confiderable 
part of the food of the common people. 

Doc-Fisx, Smoots. This fpecies has no 
teeth; but the bones of each jaw, which are as 
rough as a file, fupply their place. The ‘kin is 
perfectly fmooth, though in all others of this kind 
it is rough; and by that variation alone this crea- 
ae is eafily diftinguifhable from the picked Dog- 

ifh. 

DOG-FLY. A fpecies of Fly very commoa 
among woods and buthes, and extremely trouble- 
fome to dogs. Thefe Flies ufually faflen on the 
ears of thofe animals, from whence they are feldora 
diflodged except by being killed. They fting very, 
feverely, and always occafion a fwelling. They 
fomewhat refemble thofe flat black flies fo inimi- 
cal to cattle. They are deftitute of trunks, bue 
are furnifhed with two teeth like thofe of the wafp; 
and their wings adhere fo clofe to their bodies, as 
to be fcarcely perceptible. 

There are two varieties of the Dog-Fly; the 
largeft is generally found in woods, and the fmalle& 
frequents hedges. 

DOG’s TOOTH SHELL. . See Denranis. 

DOLIUM. A genus of fhells, called by fome 
authors conche globofe; and, by French natura- 
lifts, tonnes. The characters of the genus are 
thefe: an univalve fhell having a globole or round 
belly, with a lax aperture, fometimes fmooth, and 
at others dentated ; the clavicle is either moderately 
umbonated, or depreffed; and the columella is ia: 
fome fpecies fmooth, and in others wrinkled. 
Thefe fhells are alfo by fome termed conchz am- 
pullacez; and they have at various periods been 
diftincuifhed by other names; but all tend to ex- 
prefs the globular figure of the body, the lead- 
ing charaéter by which they are diftinguifhed from. 
all other fhells. 

The Perfian Dolium, fo frequently employed in 
ornamenting the cabinets of the curious, is a very 
fingular fpecies; but the globofe figure of it’s body: 
evidently refers it to this genus, though it differs 
in many particulars from every other clafs. There 
are fix fpecies of the round umbilicated Dolia; five, 
of the oblong and fmooth; feven of the oblong, 
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coftated, and umbonated; five of thofe with long 
and arched tails; and feven of that feries which, 
from their figure, are called bullae: to all(which 
may be added a@ very curious fpecies of fafciated 
Dolium, of a blue colour externally, and white in- 
ternally ; by fome naturalifts called the vitta coeru- 
lea; and of which kind there is an olive-coloured 
fhell. 

DOLPHIN. The Dolphin, in the Linnean 
fyftem of zoology, conftitutes a diftinct genus of 
fithes of the order of cete, and clafs of mammalia; 
the characters of which are, that there are teeth in 
both jaws, and that there is a pipe in the head. 

Hiftorians and philofophers have feemingly con- 
tended, who fhould invent the greateft number of 
fables concerning the Dolphin. In the earlieft 
ages, it was celebrated for it’s attachment to the 
human race, and diftinguifhed by the name of the 
Boy-loving, and Philanthropift. Scarcely could 
an accident happen in the liquid element, but the 
intervention of the Dolphin afforded relief to the 
unfortunate. The mufician Arion, thrown into 
the fea by pirates; and the boy taking an airing in 
the midft of the fea, and returning again in fafety; 
were obliged to the Dolphin for it’s fervices. It 
is not eafy, however, to affign a reafon for this ex- 
traordinary predilection of the ancients towards this 
creature: it’s figure is far from prejudicing us in 
it’s favour; and it’s extreme rapacity tends ftill lefs 
toendear it tous. Indeed, there appears to be no 
qualities in this animal capable of exciting the 
compaffion of the human race, except it’s plain- 
tive moanings; by which, when taken, it fometimes 
indicates it’s fenfe of pain, and continues to exprefs 
it till itexpires. This circumftance might at firft, 
in all probability, have excited human pity, and 
produced affection. At prefent, however, Dol- 
phins are regarded, even by the vulgar, in a very 
different, light: their appearance is generally 
efteemed a very unfavourable omen by mariners; 
fince, from their boundings and frolics in the water, 
they have often been taught to expeét an approach- 
ing ftorm. 

- Neither have the ancients confined their fabu- 
lous reports concerning thefe animals to one cir- 
cumftance only: as, from their leaps out of the 
water, they affume a temporary curvature, which 
is by no means their natural figure, the old painters 
and fculptors have univerfally erred in their deli- 
neation. Dolphins are fcarcely ever exhibited by 
the ancients in a ftraight fhape, but curved, in 
which pofition they fornetimes appear when exert- 
ing their force; and the poets alfo, for whom pre- 
feription may be pleaded, have adopted the gene- 
ral error. Ariftotle, indeed, of all the ancients, 
fteers the cleareft from the intermixture of fable with 
defcription; and gives us in general fo faithful a 
hiftory of this animal, as evintes his judgment and 
fagacity to be fuperior to thofe of all his fucceffors. 
But the elder Pliny, Atlian, and fome others, have 
fet no bounds to their credulity and fiction: the 
former afferts that a Dolphin, if taken out of it’s 
native clement, will inftantly die; while Rondole- 
tius, on the contrary, affures us, that he has feen 
one carried alive from Montpelier to Lyons. 

The moderns, however, have acquired jufter 
notions of thefe animals, and rejected the various 
fables concerning them which daily experience 
ferves to contradict. Indeed, their numbers are 
fo great, and (though naturally fhy) they are fo 
frequently caught, that fuch peculiarities, were they 
really poffeffed of them, would have been long 
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fince afcertained. They are frequently feen in 
fuch large fhoals in almoft all the circumambient 
feas of this kingdom, that they prove noxious, and 
fometimes even fatal, to feamen who navigate fima!l 
vefiels. In fome places, when they rife to the furface 
for the purpofe of breathing, they almoft totally 
darken the water; and particularly, before boifte- 
rous weather, they feem to be much agitated, 
fwimming againft the wind, and tumbling about 
with unufual violence; but whether thefe motions 
are the gambols of pleafure, or the agitations of 
terror, cannot well be determined. It feems moft 
probable, however, that they have an inftinétive 
apprehenfion of thofe feafons of turbulence, when 
the leffer fifhes fhrinking to the bottom, their prey 
no longer prefents itfelf in it’s ufual abundance. 
In calm and temperaté’weather, they are feen herd- 
ing together, and purfuing fhoals of various fith 
with great impetuofity. The method which they 
adopt in hunting their game, if it may be fo called,. 
is to follow in packs, and thus yield each other 
their mutual affiftance. At thole feafons when 
mackarel, herrings, falmon, and other fifth of paf- 
fage, begin to make their appearance, the ceta- 
ceous tribes are obferved to be more fierce in their 
purfuit, urging their prey from one creek or bay 
to another, deterring them from the fhallows, driv- 
ing them towards each other’s ambuth, and ufing 
all the various arts which their inftindtive faculties 
are capable of teaching them. . 

But it fometimes happens that either the impetu- 
ofity or hunger of the Dolphin, and it’s compani- 
ons the porpus and the grampus, in their ufual 
purfuits, urges them beyond the limits of fafety. 
The fifhermen on the Cornifh coafts, who fpread 
their extenfive nets for pilchards, fometimes expe- 
rience a very unwelcome capture in one of thefe 
creatures: on fuch occafions, their feeble nets, 
which are only calculated for the detention of the 
fmaller kinds of fifth, fuffer an univerfal laceration 
from the efforts of this ftrong animal to efcape; 
and, if not difpatched before it has had time to 
flounder, the nets are inevitably deftroyed, and the 
fifhery is interrupted. 

The natural fhape of the Dolphin is almoft 
{traight, the back being very flightly incurvated, 
and the body flender. The nofe, which is long, 
narrow, and pointed, fomewhat refembles a bird’s 
beak; and hence it is called by the French L’oye 
de Mer. It has forty-two teeth, each a little more 
than an inch in length, conic at their upper ends, 
fharp-pointed, and flightly bending inwards: they 
are placed fo very little afunder, that when the 
creature’s mouth is fhut, the teeth of both jaws 
lock into each other. The fpout-hole is fituated 
in the middle of the head; the back-fin is high, 
triangular, and fomewhat nearer the tail than the 
head; and the pectoral fins are placed very low. 
The tail defcribes the form of a crefcent; the fkin © 
is fmooth; the colour of the back and fides is dufky; 


_ and the belly is whitifh. 


Dolphins were formerly efteemed great delica-~ 
cies in this country; and Dr. Caius remarks, that 
one of them, caught in his time, was thought a 
prefent worthy of the Duke of Norfolk, who diftri- 
buted part of it among his friends: it was roafted, 
and dreffed with porpus fauce made of crumbs of 
fine white bread mixed with vinegar and fugar. 

Several parts of the Dolphin are applied to me- 
dicinal ufes; namely, the liver, the afhes, the belly, 
and the fat. The belly, when dried, triturated, 
and exhibited in fome proper fluid, is faid to cure 
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fplenetic patients; and we are told that the liver, 
when roafted, and ufed with aliments, perfeétly 
cures tertian and quartan fevers, and alfo that fpe- 
cies of nocturnal fever known by the name of ty- 
phus. Pliny enumerates the afhes of the Dolphin 
among the fpecifics for curing the ring-worm and 
leprofies; and, according to the fame author, the 
fat, when melted and drank with wine, proves ef- 
fectual in the removal of dropfies. 

The Dolphin is faid to. go ten months with 
young; and, like the whale, feldom to bring forth 
more than one at a time, and that in the middle of 
fummer. It lives a great number of years, though 
fome fay not more than twenty-five or thirty. This 
{pecies of Dolphin, however, fhould not be con- 
founded with that to which failors give the fame: 
name; the latter being thescorypheena hippuris of 
Linnzus, and the dorado of the Portuguefe de- 
{cribed by Willughby. 

Do.pHIN OF THE Moperns. This fifh, the 
hippuris of fome authors, and the dorado of others, 
has a flat and roundifh fnout, and the body tapers 
from the head to the tail; but it’s principal beauty 
confifts in it’s colours, which are indeed very bril- 
liant. The back is wholly enamelled with blueith 
green fpots, which fhine like jewels in a dark 
ground; the tail and fins are of a gold-colouf; and 
nothing can exhibit a more beautiful appearance 
than this fifh when either viewed in it’s native ele- 
ment, or before it is quite dead. It grows to the 
length of five or fix feet, and is nearly as thick as the 
falmon. A remarkable fin runs from the head, along 
the back, to the root of the tail, which in the mid- 
dle is feven inches broad, and confifts of a kind of 
coriaceous membrane with foft fpines; oppofite to 
which there is another fin, not more than one inch 
broad, and extending from the venttothe tail. The 
tail, which is upwards of two feet and a half long, 
is divided into two large horns; and the fcales are 
fo very minute as to be hardly perceptible. This 
fith fwims with fuch amazing velocity, as frequently 
to keep pace with a fwift-failing fhip for a confide- 
rable {pace of time. See CorypH@wna, and Hip- 
PURIS. 

DONAX. A genus of bivalve fhells, the mar- 
ginal front of which is much blunted; and the in- 
clofed animal is atethys. “There are only two fpe- 
cies found on the Britifh coafts. 

Donax, YeLLow. ‘The outfide of this fhell is 
of a gloffy whitifh colour tinged with a dirty yel- 
low, and marked longitudinally with numerous 
elegant minute ftriz; and the infide is purple. 
This fpecies is upwards of one inch in breadth. 

Donax, Purpte. ‘This fhell is fomewhat 
broader than the preceding, of a uniform fhape, 
extremely blunt at one end, ftriated like the for- 
mer, and ferrated at the edges. It is internally of 
a purplifh colour, and tinged with the fame hue 


externally... . 

DONGON.. The Philippine name for a pecu- 
liar fpecies of crane. ‘The body, which is large, 
refembles that of the goofe; the neck is rather 
fhort; and the beak, which is very long and broad, 
is of a greyifh colour, There is alfo another re- 
markable fpecies of crane peculiar to the Philippine 
iflands, called by the natives tipul or tihol; which 
is fo very tall, that, when ftanding ere¢t, it is capa- 
ble of overlooking a middle-fized man. 

DONNA. A name given by Zuchelli, and 
fome other authors, to the manati or fea-cow. 

DONZELLINA. The julis: a very beauti- 
ful fifh caught in the Mediterranean feas, and ap- 
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proaching to the nature of the turdus or wraflé 
See Juris. . 

DORADO. A large fea-fifh,- called by the 
Brazilians guaracapema. There is a fort of creft 
on the head, adjoining to a large fin which extends - 
to the tail; and there 1s likewife another fin which 
reaches from the vent to the tail. ‘The ventral fins 
extend almoft to the vent, which is placed in the 
middle of the body; the mouth is of a mode?ate 


fize; there are fharp teeth in the jaws, palate, and 


tongue; the eyes ate large; the fcales are extremely 
fmall; and the colour is a blueifh green. This 
fifh gradually decreafes in thicknefs from the head; 
and the flefh is fat, fweet, and folid, like that of 
the tunny. The Dorado refembles the dolphin 
of the moderns, or hippuris, in fuch a number of 
particulars, that many naturalifts have fuppofed 
them to be one and the fame fifh. 

~DOREAS LYBICA. A name given by Atlian 
and fome other naturalifts to the common ante- 
lope. 

DOREE, or JOHN DOREE. A fifh called 
by the generality of naturalifts faber, gallus mari- 
nus, and zeus. “Vhe term Doree is borrowed from 
the French; and, with refpect to the word John, 
prefixed to it by fome writers, it feems to be only 
a corruption of the French word Jaune, Yellow; 
that nation expreffing the colour of the fides of 
this fifh by the phrafe Jaune Doree; whence the ap- 
pellation John Doree; or, among the vulgar, John 
Dory. 

Superftition has made the Doree to rival the 
haddock for the honour of having been the fith 
out of whofe mouth St. Peter took the tribute-mo- 
ney; leaving on it’s fides thofe inconteftible proofs 
of it’s identity, namely, the marks of his finger 
and thumb. But it ts difficult, and indeed unne- 
ceffary, to determine on which fide to give a ver- 
dict; the Doree likewife afferting an origin of it’s 
fpots of a fimilar nature, but of a much earlier date 
than the former: for St. Chriftopher, if we may cre- 
dit Belonius and Aldrovandus, in wading through 
an arm of the fea, having caught a fifh of this kind 
en paffant, as an eternal memorial of the fact, left 
the impreffions on it’s fides to be tranfmitted to all 
pofterity. 

The form of the Doree is extremely forbidding. 
The body is oval, and greatly compreffed on the 
fides; the head is large; the fnout projects greatly ; 
the mouth is very wide; the teeth are extremely 
{mall ; and the eyes are large, the irides being yel- 


low. The lateral line is unufually diftorted, finking 


at one end, and rifing near the middle of the back ; 
and beneath it, on each fide, there as a black round 
fpot.. The firft dorfal fin confifts of ten ftrong 
fpiny rays, with long filaments reaching far beyond 
their extremities; and the fecond, which is placed 
near the tail, is compofed of twenty-four foft rays, 
the middlemoft being the longeft. The pectoral 
fins have fourteen rays, and the ventral feven: there 
are alfo two anal fins; and the tail, which is round 
at the extremity, confifts of fifteen branched rays. 
The weight of this fifth feldom exceeds twelve 
pounds. It is called the Doree, or gilt-fith, from 
it’s fhining appearance when alive. It’s fides are 
of an olive colour, varied with light blue and 
white; and indeed the beauty of it’s colouring in 
fome meafure atones for the deformity of it’s figure. 

It was long before this fifth attraéted the notice 
of Britons, as one not only edible, but even deli- 
cious. The-vulgar prejudices which arofe from it’s 


deformity deterred our anceftors from tafting it: 


but- 
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but the late Mr. James Quin, that judicious co-— 


median and bon vivant, effectually eftablifhed it’s 
reputation, and added a moft delicious fifh to the 
catalogue of luxuries. 
_ The Doree is found not only in the fouthern 
feas of this kingdom, but likewife on the coaft of 
Anglefea. Thofe of the largeft fize are taken in 
the Bay of Bifcay off the French fhores; and alfo 
in the Mediterranean feas. 
Doret, Inpian. This fifh, which is caught in 
many -parts of the Eaft Indies, and called meer- 
haen by the Dutch, appears to be the fame with 
‘the animal defcribed by Marcgrave under the ap- 
‘pellation of the abacatui. ° 


DORIS. <A genus of creeping worms, of which — 


there are feveral fpecies. The body is oblong, 
-and flat beneath; the mouth is placed below, and 
the vent behind; and there are two retractile 
feelers. 

Doris, Lemon-Cotoursp: The body of this 
fpecies is oval, convex, and marked with numerous 
punctures; the vent being furrounded with elegant 
ramifications. It is of a lemon colour; and is 
found in different parts of the Britifh feas, parti- 
cularly near Brighthelrnftone, where it is called the 
fea-lemon. 


Doris, Warty. ‘This variety, which is found 


‘near Aberdeen in Scotland, is of an ovated figure, 


‘convex, and tuberculated. 

Doris, Amsper. ‘The body of this fpecies re- 
fembles the fnail; it’s front is abrupt; and it’s co- 
Jour is like that of amber. It inhabits the feas 
near Anglefea. 

DORMOUSE. A kind of wild field-moufe, 
called alfo the fleeper, belonging to the erder of 
elires in the Linnaean fyftem; having two cutting 


teeth in each jaw; four toes before, and five behind; 


and naked ears. Thefe mice inhabit woods and 
thick hedges ; and build their nefts, which are lined 
with mofs and dead leaves, either in the hollow 
parts of trees, or near the bottoms of clofe fhrubs. 
Towards the approach of winter, they form little 
magazines of nuts, beans, or acorns, on which they 
fubfift during that rigorous feafon immured in their 
retreats. As foon as they perceive the firft advances 
of the cold, they prepare to mitigate it’s effects by 
rolling themfelves up in balls, and thus expofing 
their {malleft furfaces to the weather. But it fre- 
quently happens that either the warmth of the fun, 
‘or an accidental tranfition from cold to heat, thaws 
their nearly ftagnant fluids, and awakes them from 
‘their temporary lethargy; on fuch occafions, their 
provifions being at hand, they are not under the 
neceflity of fearching for the means of fubfiftence 
at the hazard of their lives. In this manner they 
“ufually continue, fometimes afleep, and at others 
awake, during five months of the year; and, as they 
feldom venture from their abodes, they are of 
courle but rarely feen. They ufually bring forth 
three or four at atime; but that only once a year, 
viz. in the fpring feafon. 

Buffon diftinguifhes thefe animals info three 
fpecies ; namely, the greater Dormoufe, called the 
loir; the middle, termed the lerot; and the lefs, de- 
nominated the mufcardin: but we fhall adopt the 


divifions of the ingenious Pennant, whofe accuracy 


with refpect to fubjects of natural hiftory, we are in- 
clined to think, juftly entitles him to pre-emi- 
nence. ; 

Dormouse, Common. The eyes of this fpe- 
cies are full and black; the ears are round and 
maked,; the tail is two inches and a half long, and 
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pretty hairy towards the extremity; the body is 
about the fize of that of the common moufe, but 
rather more plump; and the colour is a tawny red, 
except on the throat, where it is white. his va- 
riety inhabits almoft every part of Europe. It ge- 
nerally builds it’s neft near the bottom of:a thick 
hedge, either with mofs or the leaves of trees; and 
fubfifts on nuts, which it eats in a kind of ereé& 
pofture, after the manner of the fquirrel. At the 
commencement of the brumal feafon, it rolls itfelf 
up in it’s retreat, where it lies ina torpid ftate till 
revived by the genial heat of the returning fpring. 
Sometimes, however, when the weather proves un- 
uftially mild in winter, it feems torevive; but when 
that motive ‘ceafes, it very foon relapfes into it’s 
former ftate. 

DormousgE, STRIPED. ‘This animal is a native 
of the northern parts of Afia, and alfo of America. 
When deprived of all other means of efcape, it will 
afcend 4 tree: however, it ufually burrows under 
eround, where it forms a-habitation with two en- 
trances, that it may be furnifhed with the means 
of egrefs fhould one or other of thé paffages be ac- 
cidentally topped up. This retreat, which is'very 
ingenioufly contrived, refembles a long gallery with 
diverticles on each fide, each terminatmg in -an 
enlarged chamber, which ferve as granaries for the 
animal’s winter provifions: in one, acorns are de- 
pofited; in another, maize; in a third, hickery 
nuts; and, in a fourth, chinquapin-chefnuts, which 
feem to be their favourite aliment. — a 

Thefe creaturés feldom venture abroad during 
the winter, at leaft while their provifions hold out; 
but when they happen to fail, which is fometimes 
the cafe, they make their way into cellars where 
apples are lodged, or into barns ftored with maize, 
and there make great havock. During the 
maize-harvett, they bite off the ears, and cram their 
mouths fo full with that kind of corn,. that their 
cheeks appear greatly diftended. It has already 
been obferved, that they fhew a great predilection 
to particular forts of food; and accordingly, if they 
happen, after filling their mouths with rye, to meet 
with vyheat, they inftantly relinquifh the former, ia 
order-to feaft ‘on the latter. They are extremely 
wild, bite very feverely, and feem incapable of 
being tamed. eiigarg 

The ears of the Striped Dormoufe are plain; the 
ridge of the back is marked with a double black 
ftreak; and each fide with a pale yellow ftripe, 
bourided both above and beneath by a black line. 
The head, body, and tail, are of a reddith brown 
colour; the breaft and belly are white; the nofe and 
feet are a pale red; and the eyes are full and pro- 
minent. to 

Dorwmouse, Fat, THE Loin or Burron. The 
body of this animal is covered with foft afh-coloured 
hair; the belly is whitifh; the tail is furrounded 
with very long hair; the ears are thin and naked; 
the length, from the nofe to the tail, is nearly fix 
inches, that of the tail being four and a half; and the 
body is thicker than that of the fquirrel. 

This fpecies, which inhabits the fouthern parts 
of Europe, and alfo the fouth-weft parts of Ruffia, 
lives in the hollows of trees. It feeds on fruits 
and acorns; and remains in a torpid ftate during 
the winter feafon. The flefh of this creature was 
reckoned a peculiar delicacy among the ancient 
Romans; and we are informed that it is at prefent 
much efteemed in fome parts of Italy. - 

Dormouse, Garven. The eyes of this animal 
are furrounded by a large black circle, reaching 
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almoft to the bafes of it’s ears; behind which there 
is a large fpot of the fame colour. The head and 
body are of a tawny colour; the throat and belly 
are white, tinged with yellow; and the tail is long, 
the hairs at the beginning being very fhort, and 
bufhy at the extremity. It meafures five inches 
from the nofe to the tail; which laft is about four 
inches in length. 

The Garden Dormoufe inhabits the fouthern 
countries of Europe; and is alfo found in magpies 
nefts and hollow trees about the banks of the Volga 
and other temperate parts of the Ruffian domi- 
nions. Delighting in all forts of fruit, it is very de- 


ftructive to gardens; and generally fixes it’s abode . 


in a hole of fome decayed wall, where it remains in 
a ftate of torpidity during the winter. It has a 
rank fmell, like that of the rat; and ufually brings 
forth five or fix at a time. 

Dormouse, Eartess. The head of this fpe- 
cies is flat; the nofe is obtufe; the eyes are full and 
black; and the upper lip is divided. The aper- 
tures of the ears are fcarcely vifible; the whifkers 
are long; the toes are large and diftinct; and the 
claws are very long. The head, back, fides, and 
front of the fore-legs, are of a pale ferruginous co- 
lour intermixed with black; a black line extends 
on each fide from the fhoulder to the hind-parts, 
and above each eye there is another; the belly and 
feet are of a dirty white hue; the tail is black in the 
middle, and hoary on the fides; and the hind-legs 
are black behind, and naked. 

This animal, which inhabits the interior parts 
of Africa, never climbs trees, but burrows under 
eround ; and feeds on bulbous roots, efpecially po- 
tatoes, of which it appears exceedingly fond. It 
frequently walks on it’s hind-feet; it is very tame 
and inoffenfive; and it covers the orifice of it’s neft 
with various materials, the better to conceal the 
inhabitants. 

DORSCH. A fmall fifth of the cod kind fre- 
quently caught in the Baltic, though but rarely 
in other feas; and known among authors by the 
name of afellus varius, or ftriatus. It is remark- 
able for having the fofteft and fmoothett {kin of all 
the cod kind; neverthelefs, it is not deftitite of 
{cales. It ufually grows to about a foot in length; 
and approaches very nearly to the whiting pollack; 
but with this difference, that it is furnifhed with a 
beard. It’s flefh is delicate and wholefome. 

DOTTEREL. The name by which the mo- 
rinellus is commonly known in moft parts of Great 
Britain. This bird is about ten inches long, and 
the expanfion of it’s wings is nineteen and upwards. 
The female weighs about a quarter of’a pound ; 
but the male is fomewhat lighter, as well as {maller. 
The bill is black, flender, and about an inch lone; 
the forehead, top, and back of the head, are black, 
except that there are fome white fpots in the form- 
er; and a broad white line over the eyes furrounds 
the whole. The cheeks and throat are white; the 
neck is of a cinereous olive-colour; the middle of 
the feathers on the back, as well as the coverts of the 
wings and tail, are olive, the edges of the wings be- 
ing of a dull deep yellow; and the quill-feathers are 
brown, except the exterior fide of the firft feather, 
which is white. The tail is compofed of twelve 
brown olive-coloured feathers, barred with black 
near their ends, and tipped with white. The breaft 
and fides are a dull orange; and immediately above 


them runs a white line, bounded by a very narrow: 


black one. The belly is black; the thighs and 


vent-feathers are white; the legs are a yellowith: 


nella tringa of Linnzus. 
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green; and the toes are dufky. The colours jn the — 
temale-are generally more dull than thofe in the 
male; the white line over the eye is fmaller; the 
crown of the head is mottled with brown and 
white; the tranfverfe white line on the breaft is 
wanting; and the belly is mixed with black and 
white. 

Dotterels inhabit Lincolnfhire, Cambridgethire, 
and Derbyfhire. On Lincoln Heath, and on the 
moors of Derbyfbire, they are migratory, appear- 
ing in fmall flocks about the latter end of April,’ 
and continuing only till the middle of June; dur- 
ing which time they grow very fat, and are 
efteemed delicious food. In April and September, 
they frequent the Wiltfhire and Berkfhire downs; 
but their breeding-places, as well as their winter 
retreats, are totally unknown. 

The Dotterel, which is an extremely fimple ani- 
mal, is fometimes taken in the night-time by can- 
dle-light. If the fowler ftretches out an arm, the 
bird alfo expands one of it’s wings; and if he moves 
a foot, the Dotterel does the fame: in fhort, this 
filly bird imitates it’s infidious enemy to the ut- 
mott of it’s power, while he is bufied in fpreading 
the net for it’s deftruction. However, fince the 
univerfal ufe of fire-arms, this mode of catching 
Dotterels has been difcontinued, as proving too te- 
dious; and, at prefent, the fportfman watches the 
arrival of his prey, and difpatches it with his fowl- 
ing-piece. 

DoTTEREL, SEA, or Turn-Stone; the mori- 
This bird frequents the 
Cornifh coafts. The bill is ftraight, black, near: 
an inch long, thick at the bafe, fharp at the point, 
fomewhat deprefied, and pretty hard. The upper 
part of the body, except the back, which is white, 
and the top of the breaft, are of a brown colour; 
the lower parts, except the breaft, are of a {nowy 
whitenefs; and on the rump there is a large tranf- 
verfe black mark. Near the joint of the wings 
there is a white fpot; the lower parts of the tail- 
feathers are white, and the upper black; and the 
legs are fhort, and of a faffron colour. 

DOUC. A fpecies of monkey peculiar to Co- 
chin-China. It grows to the fize of the baboon; 
and has a very long tail, and a flat face like that 
It likewife refembles the American 
monkey, in having no callofity on it’s pofteriors. 


_ Thus it appears in fome meafure to unite thefe dif- 


ferent genera of animals, and to link the monkies 
of the old continent with thofe of the new. 
DOVE. A beautiful genus of birds, diftin- 
guifhed from the pigeon tribe only by the diverfity 
of their names, all of them deriving their origin 
from the Stock-Dove; the Englifh name implying: 


' the ftock or {tem from which the other domeftic 
' kinds have been propagated. 


Stock-Doves breed either in the holes of rocks, 
or in excavated trees of the forefts. All other birds 
of the pigeon kind, like rooks, build their nefts in 
the moft towering branches: but this fpecies gene- 
rally refides in artificial cavities;.and, from the 
united allurements of ready provifions and a nu- 
merous fociety, eafily fubmits to the human fpecies, 
Stull, however, it preferves it’s native hue for fe- 
veral generations; and becomes more variegated 
only in proportion as it deviates from the original 


| fimplicity of it’s fylvan colouring. 


Dove, Rinc. This bird is called columba pa- 


_lumbus by Linnzus, palumbus torquatus by Al- 
- drovandus and others, and phaffa by the Greeks. 


It’s beak is yellow; it’s feet are naked and red; and. 
it’s 
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it’s leos are feathered almoft down to the feet. 
The head, the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are of a blueifh afh-colour; the lower fide of the 
neck and the breaft are a purplifh red dafhed with 
afh-colour; the upper part of the neck is adorned 
with a very regular and beautiful white circle, from 
which the bird receives it’s name; and the whole 
neck, both above and below it, is delightfully va- 
riegated with changeable colours, according to the 
light in which they are viewed. The belly is a 
dirty white; the greater quill-feathers are dutky, 
the reft being cinereous; and beneath the baftard- 
wing there is a white ftroke which points down- 
wards. 

The Ring-Dove being the largeft bird of it’s 
kind in Britain, is eafily diftinguifhed by it’s fize. 
It weighs about twenty ounces; it’s length is eigh- 
teen inches, and it’s breadth thirty. It feldom flies 
fincly, but in large flocks; and it fubfifts on ivy- 
berries and other vegetable fubftances. Thefe 
birds build their nefts in the branches of trees; but 
all attempts to domefticate them have hitherto 
proved ineffectual. About the commencement 
of the winter feafon they affemble in large flocks, 
and defift from cooing; but they pair again about 
the beginning of March. 

Dove, Turrie. This is a very beautiful 
littlé bird of the pigeon kind, found in feveral 
parts of England, but particularly in the weftern 
counties.. The head, neck, and back, are, like 
the common pigeon, of a blueith grey colour, with 
an admixture of a reddifh brown near the rump and 
at the bottom of the neck; the belly is white; the 
breaft and throat are a-fine vivid purple, except 
_that the verge of each feather is yellow; and the 
fides of the neck are variegated with a fort of ring- 
let of beautiful white feathers having black bates. 
The tail is about three inches and a half long, the 
two middlemoft feathers being dufky brown, and 
the others black with white tips; and the extremi- 
ties and outer webs of the exterior feathers are 
wholly white. The irides are a fine yellow; anda 
beautiful crimfon circle encompaffes the eye-lids. 
The chin and forehead are whitifh; and on each 
fide of the neck there is a fpot of black feathers 
prettily tipped with white. 

This bird weighs about four ounces. It feeds on 
hempfeed, and other vegetable fubftances ; and, be- 
ing remarkably fhy, breeds in the moft retired fitua- 
tions. Itis faithfully attached to it’s mate, even toa 
proverb; and, if we may credit the opinion of the 
vulgar, when either of them pays the debt of nature, 
the furvivor lives in a ftate of folitude ever after. 

Dove, Turt ie, Inptan, or ALDROVANDUS. 
The female of this fpecies is entirely white, except 
the feet, which are red; and the bill, which is 
black: and the male is wholly of a light red co- 
lour, and of the fize of the common pigeon. The 
irides are of a reddifh faffron hue; and a narrow 
black ring furrounds the neck. 

Dove, Turtizs, Inpian, or HeErnanpez. 

Phis fpecies is fomewhat bigger than the fparrow. 
The upper part of the body is brown, except that 
the feathers are edged with black; the fore+parts 
of the wings are partly black, and the others of a 
dufky colour; the end of the tail is tinged with 
white and brown promifcuoufly; and the feathers 
which cover the lower part of the body are white, 
terminating in black lines. The head is fmall; 
the bill is black ; and the legs and feet are whitih. 
Thefe birds, which frequent mountainous fitua- 
tions, ufually grow very fat, and are efteemed de- 
licious food, 


* hinder part of the head. 
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Dove, Turtie, or Barpapogrs. This bird is 
about the fize of the lark; and, from it’s refem- 
blance to the Indian Turtle-Dove of Hernandez, 
is by many naturalifts fuppofed to be the fame. 
The irides are of a golden hue; and all the feathers 
on the upper. part of the body are of a darkifh afh- 
colour, with lunated blackifh edges. The prime- 
feathers of the wings appear reddifh when the bird 
is in the act of flying; the tail is a dufky ath; 
the feathers on the belly are white, with dufky 
edges, in the fhane of a crefcent; and the feet are, 
white. 

Dove, Grezen-Winecep. This fpecies, which 
is a native of the Faft Indies, is one of the moft 
beautiful of the Dove kind. The bill, which is 
nearly an inch in length, is of a fcarlet colour 
from the point to the noftrils, and of a pale blue 
from the noftrils to the head. The eyes are darkith; 
and from the forehead, which is white, proceed two 
lines of the fame colour above the eyes towards the 
The crown of the head 
is blueifh; the fides of the head, the neck, and the 
breaft, are rofaceous; the belly 1s of a dirty orange 
hue, which infenfibly blends itfelf with the rofe co- 
lour of the breaft; the upper fides of the wings, 
when viewed in certain lights, difplay a beautiful 
greeg, and in others affume the tinge of bright 
copper or gold; the larger quills are a dirty black; 
the fhoulder or ridge of the wing is marked with. 
{mall white fpots; the fides under the wings are of 
the fame colour with the belly; the covert-feathers 
are a dark cinnamon; the interior webs of the quills 
are in fome parts tinged with a common cinna-. 
mon; but, in others, with a dufky black. The 
middle of the back is a dirty brown; the lower 
part of the back, and the feathers which cover the 
tail, are cinereous; the middle feathers of the tail 
are black, and the outer ones cinereous, with black 
tips; the legs and feet are reddifh; and the claws 
are a light brown. 

Dove, Lonc-Taitep. The head of this bird 
is fmall in proportion to the body; the neck is of 
a moderate length; the body is pretty long; the 
tail.is longer than the whole body; the wings are 
of a middling length ; the bill is a little incurvated 
at the point, of a light horn colour about the nof- 
trils, and darker towards the point; the irides are 
dark ; and a white line runs from the corner of the 
bill to the eye, which it encircles. The fore-part 
of the head, both above and beneath the bill, is 
yellowifh, the hinder part being a light pigeon 
blue; which colours lofe themfelves in each other 


~ when united. There is a pretty large black fpot 


exactly under the ear-holes; the fore-part of the 
neck and breaft are of a bloflom-colour, changing 
oradually towards the belly into a clay; the lower 
part of the belly, the thighs, and the coverts under 
the tail, are a dull yellow with an admixture of ci- 
nereous; the fuperior part of the neck, the back, 
and the upper fides of the wings, are a dark, dirty 
brown; the fcapular feathers between the back and 
wings, as well as fome of the quills and coverts 
next the back, are marked at their ends with oval 
black {pots of different magnitudes, in number 
about ten or twelve on each fide. The rump, and 
the feathers which cover the tail, incline more to 
an afh-colour than the back and wings; the mid- 
dle feathers of the tail are black, and very long, 
the fide ones gradually diminifhing in length; fo 
that the exterior feathers on each fide are not above 
half as long as the middlemoft, but are of a blueifh 
afh-colout, having bars of black near their tips: 
the tips themfelves are white; the legs and feet, 
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‘4s 1s common in the Dove kind, are red; and the — 


‘claws are brown. The extreme length of the tail, 
which is fhaped like that of the magpie, is the moft 


-fingular feature in this fpecies, which appears to be 


a native of the Weft Indies. 
Dove, TRANSVERSE Striped. ‘This bird is 
one of the fmalleft of the Dove kind. The bill, 
which is fhaped as in the reft of the pigeon tribe, 
is of a light horn-colour; from the noftril to the eye, 
and round the latter, runs a narrow white ftroke; 
the irides are a blue grey; the forehead round the 
eyes, the cheeks, and parts under the bill, are light 
blue; the crown and hinder part of the head are 
red, or rather ruffet; the fore-part of the neck, the 
breaft, the belly, and the thighs, are a faded rofe or 
bloffom-colour; the feathers under the tail are 
white; the fides of the neck, and of the body un- 
der the wings, are blueifh, thick fet with very fine 
tranfverfe lines of a darker hue; the upper fide of 
the back, the neck, the wings, and the tail} are ci- 


nereous; the hinder part of the neck, the back, and . 


covert-feathers of the wings, are marked with very 
diftinct black tranfverfe lines, which are continued 
from wing to wing acrofs the back, with fmall in- 
terruptions; the greater quills are fomewhat darker 
than the coverts of the wings; the tail is more dufky 
than the body, it’s tip, for about an inch deep, 
being white; the legs and feet are a pale red; and 
the claws are brown. This Dove, which is a na- 
tive of the Eait Indies, was firft defcribed by the 
accurate Edwards, who copied it from a living 
fubject in the poffeffion of Sir Charles Wager. 

Dove, GREENLAND. ‘This bird feems to be a 
fpecies of diver, or the colymbus grylle of Linnzus. 
The bill is an inch and a half long, ftraicht, flen- 
der, and black; on each wing there is a large bed 
of white, which in young birds is fpotted; and, ex- 
cept the tips of the leffer quill-feathers, and the in- 
terior coverts of the wings, which are white, the reft 
of the plumage is black. In winter it is faid to 
change to white; and a variety, fpotted with black 
and white, is frequently feen in Scotland. The 
tail is compofed of twelve feathers; and the legs are 
red. 

Thefe birds, which are always feen hovering 
over the fea except during their breeding feafon, 
frequently elude the fkill of the beft mark{fman, on 
account of their dexterity in diving under the wa- 
ter. The Welfh denominate this bird the cafgan- 
Nongwr, or the failor’s hatred, from a fuperttitious 
notion that it’s appearance always indicates an ap- 
proaching ftorm. It vifits the ifle of St. Kilda, 
one of the Hebrides, in the month of March; and 
conftructs it’s neft under ground, where it lays one 
oreyifh egg, marked with cineritious fpots. 

Dove, Brown Inp1an. This bird, which is 
about the fize of the fmall white Dove, is com- 
monly bred in a cage. The bill is of a dufky 
black colour; the circle round the eyes is a very 
bright fcarlet inclining to gold; beyond which 
there is a fine blue inclofure, which joins to the 
corners of the mouth, and terminates backwards 
in angles a little behind the eyes. The fore-part 
of the head, the neck, and the breaft, are a light 
yellowifh brown; and the hinder part of the head 
and the neck are a darker brown. Beneath the 
ears, on each fide, there is a long black ftroke tranf- 
verfely placed, and compofed of very fhort, plu- 
mage, the feathers beneath thefe marks having a 

reenifh and golden luftre by turns when viewed 
in different lights; and the remainder of the hind- 
part and fides of the neck have a purplifh glofs. . 


The upper part of the back, the covert-feathers of 
the wings, and fome of the dorfal quills, are a dark 
reddifh brown, varying fometimes to a blueith caft; 
the greater quills are black, with lighter coloured 
tips; the middle quills are of the fame hue, with 
pretty deep white tips; and the coverts of the quills 
have alfo deep tips of white, which form an oblique 
tranfverfe bar. The infides of the wings, the belly, 


‘and the covert-feathers under the tail, are a light 


blueifh afh-colour; the lower part of the back, and 
the upper covert-feathers of the tail, are a dark 
afh-colour; the two middle feathers, of the tail are 
of the fame brown hue with the back and wings; 
the other feathers on each fide are a dark cinere« 
ous colour, with white tips about an inch deep; 
the legs and feet are covered with red fcales; and 
the claws are brown. The Brown Indian Dove is 
a native of the Eaft Indies. 

Dove, Vion.etT, Rep-HeEapep, or SonNERAT. 
This fpecies, which inhabits the ifle of Antigua in 
the Oriental ocean, is about the fize of the pigeon 
called jacobin by French naturalifts. A flefhy 
membrane of a vivid red colour extends on each 
fide of the head from the bafe of the bill beyond 
the eye, which it encircles; the top of the head is 
covered with a fine plumage which forms. a kind of 
bright red cap; the neck, the top of the back, and 
the beginning of the breaft, are a blueith grey, 
which becomes more bright on the lower part of 
the breaft; the back, the belly, the wings, and the 
tail, have the appearance of black velvet, which 
changes to purple, and reflects a blueifh tinge; 
the feet and beak are greys and the irides are com- 
pofed of a large red circle, and one more narrow 
which is grey. F 

Dove, GREEN, oF SoNNERAT. The head of 
this fpecies, which is about the fize of the Eu- 
ropean wood-pigeon, is of a greyifh cinereous hue, 
and the neck a bright lilach. There is a large 
orpine-coloured fpot on the breaft; the coverts of 
the wings are an apple green encompafied by a 
longitudinal yellow ftreak on the outer fide; the 
greater quills of the wings and the tail are black; 
the belly is a yellowifh green; the beak. is fhort 
and ereyifh; the irides are a fky-blue furrounded 
with a reddifh circle; and the feet are of a dull 
golden colour. This beautiful bird, which is a 
native of the ifle of Lucon, was firft defcribed by 
Sonnerat in his Voyage to New Guinea. 

DOVELLA. An appellation given by fome 
naturalifts to the fifh called donzellina by the Ita- 
lians; and, according to Artedius, a fpecies of the 
labrus; which author diftinguifhes it by the name 
of the variegated labrus with two large teeth in the - 
upper jaw. 

DOZELLINA. An appellation given by fome 
naturalifts to the common muttella, known in Eng- 
land by the names of the fea-loche and whiftle- 
fifh. : 

DRACZENA. Ai fpecies of American lizard. 

DRAGON. _ A fabulous animal which credu- 
lity has reprefented under the fimilitude of a fer- 
pent with wings and feet. The ancients have 
given a variety of defcriptions of this imaginary 
creature, and afcribed to it very numerous and con- 
tradictory qualities; to all which they were proba- 
bly led by fome extraordinary animals of the fer- 
pent kind, whofe fingularity, fize, or figure, at- 
tracted their attention, and gave fcope to their 
invention. 

DRAGON-FLY. A numerous genus of four- 
winged flies, belonging to the order of neucoptera 

in. 
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in the Linnean fyftem; and known in England by 
the name of Adder or Dragon Flies. The cha- 
racters are thefe: they are furnifhed with jaws; the 
antennz are fhorter than the thorax; the wings are 
extended ; and the tail of the male is terminated by 
a kind of hooked 'forceps. 

Thefe infects are the moft various as well as 
moft beautiful of all the Flies which either adorn or 
diverfify the face of nature; they are of green, blue, 
white, crimfon, and fcarlet colours: in fome a va- 
riety of the moft vivid tints are united; and even 
all the combinations of fhades to be found in the 
rainbow are fometimes exhibited in one fingle ani- 
mal. They are eafily diftinguifhed from all other 
infects by the length of their bodies, the largenefs 
of their eyes, and the beautiful tranfparency of their 
wings. In fummer, they are feen flying with great 
rapidity near almoft every hedge and ftream: they 
fometimes fettle on the leaves of plants, when an 
attentive obferver may contemplate their beauties ; 
and at other times they continue on the wing for 
hours together, without difcovering the {malleft 
fions of lafitude. Though there are various {pe- 
cies of this genus, they all agree in the moft ftrik- 
ing parts of their hiftory; and therefore one gene- 
ral defcription will fuffice to difplay the nature of 
the whole. 

All thefe Flies are produced from eggs depofited 
in the water, where they remain for fome time 
without any feeming life or motion. They are 
ejected from the female in clufters refembling 
bunches of grapes; and, finking to the bottom by 
their fpecific weight, continue in that ftate till the 
young ones acquire ftrength fufficient to break 
their fhells, and to feparate from each other. The 
form under which they firft indicate figns of ani- 
mation is that of a fix-leeged worm, which bears 
a ftrong refemblance to the Dragon Fly in it’s 
winged ftate, except that the wings ftill remain 
concealed within a fheath peculiar to this ani- 
mal, folded up into each other; while all the 
colours and varieties of painting appear tranfpa- 
rent through the fkin. After quitting the eggs, 
thefe animalcules continue in the water, where they 
creep and fwim about with a kind of deliberate 
motion. Being very quick-fighted, they inftantly 
defcend to the bottom on the fmalleft approach of 
danger; in which fituation they fubfift on foft mud, 
and whatever glutinous or earthy fubftances come 
in their way. 

On the arrival of that period in which the tranf- 
formation of this infect from it’s reptile to it’s fly- 
ing ftate commences, it withdraws from the liquid 
element to fome dry fituation, among erafs, wood, 
or ftones, where it fixes it’s acute claws with great 
firmnefs, and for a fhort time remains wholly im- 
moveable, as if contemplating it’s approaching 
change. Soon afterwards, the fkin firft divides it- 
felf on the head and back, from which opening 
the real head and eyes appear; and, laftly, the fix 
leas; while, in the mean time, the hollow flough of 
the legs continues to adhere to it’s place. The 
inclofed animal then creeps forwards by degrees, 
difengaging firft it’s wings, and then it’s body, 
from the furrounding fkin; and, proceeding a little 
farther, again refts for fome time as if diveited of 
locomotion. ‘The wings, which before were moift 
and folded, begin gradually to expand themfelves, 
and to fmoothe thofe plaits which are placed againft 
each other like a clofed fan. The body is like- 
wife infenfibly extended, till each of the limbs 
acquires it’s proper fize and dimenfions; all which 
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furprizing and difficult operations are effected by 
the energy of the blood and the circulating hu- 
mours. 

The infect being at firft incapable of ufing it’s 
new wings, it is therefore under the neceflity of 
remaining in the fame place till it’s limbs are dried 
by the furrounding air. However, it is foon ca- 
pacitated to enter on a more noble fphere of life 
than it had hitherto enjoyed; and, from creeping 
flowly, and living accidentally, it now wings the 
air, and feleéts it’s food from the various ftores of 
nature. Indeed, no animal is more amply fitted 
for motion, fubfiftence, and enjoyment, than the 
Dragon Fly; in order to which, nature has fur- 
nifhed it with two large eyes, which occupy almoit 
the whole {pace of the head, and refemble fhining 
mother*of-pearl. It has four expanfive wings, 
with which it can turn itfelf with prodigious velo- 
city ; and, in order to affift thefe, it is furnifhed with 
a very long body, which directs it’s motions after 
the manner of a rudder. 

The wings of thefe infects being long, and their 
legs fhort, they feldom walk, but are generally ob- 
ferved either at reft or in the act of Aying: for this 
reafon alfo they always alight on dry branches or 
fhrubs; and, when they have fufficiently refrefhed 
themfelves, purfue their erratic way. Thus they 
adorn the moft delightful feafon of the year with 
a profufion of beauty, lightly traverfing the air in 
a thoufand directions, and expanding their moft 
charming tints to the beams of the fun. The gar- 
dens, the forefts, the hedges, and the rivulets, are 
animated by their fports; and perhaps there are 
but few individuals, whofe éarly years have been 
{pent in the country, who have not at intervals 
amufed themfelves with the purfuit of fome of thefe 
beautiful infects. But while they appear to us fo 
idly and innocently employed, they are in reality 
the greateft tyrants of the infect tribes; and, like 
the hawk among other birds, are only perambulat- 
ing the aerial regions in queft of prey. They are 
among the ftrongeft and moft courageous of all 
winged infects; nor is there one, however laree, 
that they will not attack, and frequently with fuc- 
cefs: the blue-fly, the bee, the wafp, and the hor- 
net, are their conftant prey; and even the butterfly, 
with all it’s expanfion of wing, is often arrefted by 
them, and facrificed without mercy. Their appe- 
tite feems to be unbounded ; they fpend whole days 
in purfuit of other infects; and have been frequently 
known to devour three times their own bulk in the 
{pace of a fingle hour. When flying, they dart 
fuddenly on their prey, feize it with their fix claws, 
and eafily tear it to pieces with their teeth, which 
are capable of inflicting very dangerous wounds. 

However, male Dragon Flies do not continue 
on the wing for the fole gratification of the appe- 
tite of hunger; they are alfo extremely falacious, 
defiring the females with great ardour. When 
the vernal fun begins to warm the face of nature 
with his genial beams, the males are afliduoufly 
employed in feeking their mates; and no fooner 
does a female appear, than two or three males pur- 
fue her, and endeavour to captivate her by all the 
little arts and kindneffes of which they are capable. 
The inftrument of generation in the male is very 
differently fituated from that of any other infeét, 
being placed immediately under the breaft, and 
confequently, at firft view, appearing wholly inca- 
pable of coming in contact with the fexual part of 
the female; which, as in other infeéts, lies in the 
tail. To effect this junction, however, nature has 
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taught the male a very peculiar mode of proce- 
dure: and Homberg, of the Parifian Academy, who 
‘has furnifhed us with many remarkable particu- 
lars relative to thefe animalcules, thus defcribes the 
whole procefs of this ftrange contact. ¢ As foon as 
the male perceives his mate; and finds himfelf fuf- 
ficiently near, he feizes on the back of her head by 
furprize; and darting his claws into it, twifts his 
forky tail round her neck, and in this manner fixes 
himfelf fo very firmly and clofely, that no efforts of 
the female can difengage him. In vain does fhe 
fly from one branch to another; he obftinately 
maintains his hold, often for two or three hours 
fucceffively. When he flies, fhe is alfo conftrained 
to fly with him, but he appears to be the fole di- 
rector of the way; and though her wings feem to 
be in motion, fhe is neverthelefs guided folely by 
his movements. As yet, however, the bufinefs of 
impregnation is unaccomplifhed, for to this the 
female muft contribute. Wearied with importu- 
nity, fhe feems at laft to comply; and, inclining the 
end of her tail to that part of the male’s breaft in 
which the inftrument of generation is placed, both 
members meet, and the eggs of the female receive 
the neceffary fecundation: in the fpace of an hour 


or two afterwards, fhe flies to fome neighbouring ° 


pool, in order to depofit them; and in this fituation 
they continue in a reptile ftate for a whole year; 
after which they affume the beautiful colours of 
the winged parent.’ 

Linnzus, with his accuftomed precifion, divides 
Dragon Flies into the middle-fized, the fmall, and 
the great fpecies; in each of which claffes he de- 
{cribes feveral varicties. 

Dracon Fiy, witha filky, fhining body, and 
wings of a yellowifh dufky colour; termed by Ray 
the middle-fized libella with a blueith green body, 
and dun wings without fpots. This infect, which 
frequents the fides of rivers, is of a blueifh colow 
inclining to black ; and the wings are a Fellow 
brown, without any of thofe fpecks on their ex- 
ternal edges which are ufually feen in the other 
kinds. 

Dracon Fry, with a blue fhining body, and 
wings of a blueifh green, dufky at the points, and 

without fpots on the edges; called by Ray the mid- 
dle-fized libella with a ‘blue body, and the greateft 
part of the wings of a blackifh blue colour. This 
fpecies, which frequents rivers, is in figure like the 
former, except that the wings are a blackifh blue, 
with pale brown tips; and that the tail is corneous 
at the extremity. 

Dracon Fy, with a greenifh blue body, dufky 
wings, and white {pots on their edges; called by 
Ray, the middle-fized libella with a green bady, 

and wings of a dun-colour-marked with fmall 
white {pots near the extreme angle. The body is 
a lucid green; the feet are black : and the wings 
are brown, and marked on their edges with white 
oblong fpots. Some naturalifts have fuppofed 
this infect to be the female of the preceding fpe- 
cles. 

Dracon Fry, with a filky fhining body, and 
the wings of a dufky gold ‘colour marked with 
black fpots; termed by Ray the middle-fized li- 
bella, with a body partly g ereen, and partly blue; 
and the wings. marked in the middle «with ver 
large blueifh black fpots. The body is a bright 
blue; the feet are black ; half of the wings next the 
point are a blueith black; the points are a gilded 
brown; and the other half of the wings near the 
bafe are a gold-colour. 


cies is black; th 
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The foregoing fp ecies are all of the middle fize 
The following are of the fmall clafs. 

Dracon Fiy, with a fiilky body, a and the wines 
marked on their edges with dufXy {pots; called by 
Ray the leffer libella’ with reticulated wings, a 
oreen back, and whitifh furrows. The back of 
this infect, which flutters on the fides of marfhes, 
is of a copper colour; the wings, which fhine as if 
gilded, and are marked on the edges with rhom- 
boidal brown fpots, are compofed of two nerves 
peculiar to this fpecies; the breaft, belly, and fides, 
are of a livid colour; the eyes are cinereous, but 
brown above; the head, as far as the back, is of a 
copper hue; and the antenne: are black, fhort, and 
clubbed at the laft joint. 

Dracon Fry, with a flefh-coloured body, and 
wings having dufky fpots on their edges; termed 
by Ray the middle-fized libella, with two black 
{pots near it’s incifures. This {pecies greatly re- 
fembles the Piece both in fize and fhape; but 
near the furrows of the belly there are black lines 
or characters, and brownifh fpots on the edges of 
the wings. 

Dracon Fiy, with a filky body, and the edges 
of the wings marie with black fpots; called ie 
Ray the libella with a blueith livid body.’ The 
dee: of this fpecies are white; and the upper part 
of the body is of a greenith fhining b blue. 

Dracon Fry, witha a tae body variegated with 
cinereous, and blac k fpots on the edges of the 
Wings; named by Ray the eft r libella with fhore 
wings, and a blue t bod y marked ma tranfverte 
black fpots. The fize and fhape of this infect re- 
femble thofe of the preceding ; but the wings are 
white; and the joints of the belly, when views 
before, are cinereous; but, when: fecn behind, of 
a fhining blue. 

The following are of the large clafs of Lin- 
nzeus. 

Dracon Fy, with double fpots on the edges 
of the wings; called by Ray the greateft libella, 
witha long, fhining, flender, fmooth,, greenifh belly, 
at the beginning, “but becoming more tumid near 
the end. This fpecies is diftinguifhed from all 
the others by two fpots on the wings, which are 

white, except towards their bates, where they are 
yellow, and underneath ce, of a blacl kifh hue. 

Dracon Fy, with white wings, but yellow at 
their bafes; termed by Ray the greateft libella, 
with a broad, fhort, yellow belly. This infect is 
yellow on the back, and black underneath; and on. 
each fide there are two: oblique yellow lines. The 
forehead is green; the eyes are grey; the feet are 
black; and the wings, at their bafes, are ruft- 
coloured. 

Dracon Fry, with a dufky body and white 
wings; called by Ray the greateft lbella, with a 
yellow, narrow body; but having no dufky {pots. 
at the bafes of Hs wings. "Phe body of this ao 
e wings are white, with reddifls 

rown {pots on their edges; and the vent is defti- 
tute of any appendage. 

Dracon Fry, with yellow fides and white 
wings. his variety is commonly feen fporting 
on the water. The fides of the breaft and belly 
are of a yellow colour; and the fpecks on thi 
edges of the wings have a brown rufty hue. 

‘Dracon Fiy, with a green fhining breaft, yel- 
low lines, pale wings, and a dufky belly ; called by 
Ray the great hil sella with a fhort blue belly. The 
head and | breaft are of a lucid green colour; the 
eyes are brown; there are two vel low lines on the 
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fides of the breaft; the wings are a whitifh yellow 
at their bafes; and the marginal fpots are brown. 

Dracon Fry, of a gilded green colour, with 
pale wings and black feet. This {pecies refembles 
the former, éxcept that the tail of the male is den- 
tated, that of the female being compofed of leaves 
fhaped like lances. 

Dracon F iy, with yellowith wings, the fides 
of the breaft marked with yellow lines, and the tail 
comprifed of two leaves; called by Ray the libella 
with a long flender body and yellowifh wings. As 
to any farther defcription of this fpecies, natura- 
lifts are filent. 

DRAGON-FISH. The Dragon-Fifh, which 
is a fpecies of the trachinus or cottus, is commonly 
known in England by the name of the weever, 
which feems to be a corruption of the French la 
vive; fo called, according to Bellonius, from it’s 
being capable of fubfifting a confiderable time out 
of it’s native element. It frequently grows to the 
length of twelve inches. The irides are yellow; 
the under jaw is longer than the upper, floping very 
much towards the belly; and the teeth are fmall. 
The back is ftraight; the fides are compreffed; the 
belly is prominent; the lateral line is even; and 
the covers of the gills are armed with very ftrong 
fpines. The firft dorfal- fin is compofed of five 
very {trong fpines, which; as well as the interven- 
ing membranes, are tinged with black; and the fe- 
cond confifts of feveral foft rays, commencing juft 
at the end of the firft, and continuing almoft to the 
tail. The pectoral fins are broad and angular, and 
the ventral fmall; the vent 1s placed remarkably 
forward; the anal fin extends to a fmall diftance 
from the tail, and is a little hollowed in the mid- 
dle; the fides are longitudinally marked with two 
or three dirty yellow lines, and tranfverfely by num- 
bers of fall ones; and the belly is of a filvery 
hue. 

The qualities of the Dragon-Fith feem to have 
been well known to the ancients, who have enu- 
merated them without exaggeration. The wounds 
inflicted by it’s {pines, which are exceedingly pain- 
ful, are fometimes attended with a violent inflam- 
mation and moft pungent fhooting; and, at others, 
with very malignant fymptoms. According to 
the opinion of the vulgar, thefe difagreeable pre- 
fages do not originate from the frnall wound which 
this fifh is capable of inflicting, but a certain ve- 
nom proceeding from the animal itfelf. Whether 
this opinion is founded in truth or conjecture, we 
have not been able to afcertain.. In_ order, bow- 
ever, to a cure, fome fifhermen rub the part af- 
fected for a confiderable time with fea-fand; and 
others, with ftale urine warmed: but fhould the 
wound become dangerous either from the neglect 
or conftitutional infirmities of the patient, the ap- 
plication of {weet oil, and the internal ufe of opium 
and treacle, are judged expedient. 

This fifh buries itfelf in the fand, leaving only 
it’s nofe uncovered ; and, notwithftanding the fore- 
going noxious quality afcribed to it, the fleth is 
reckoned pleafant and falubrious. 

DRAGON-SHELL. An appellation given 
by the virtuofi to a fpecies of concamerated pa- 
tella, or limpet. The top is much bent, and ex- 
ternally cinereous, but internally of a bright and 
elegant flefh-colour. It is frequently found ftick- 
ing to the back of a tortoife, as common limpets 
adhere to the fides of rocks; and fome have been 
found affixed to large fhells of the pinna marina 
brought from the Eaft Indies. 


DRAGONET. Linnzus has given this ge- 
nus the name of callyonymus, a fifh mentioned by 


feveral of the ancients; but their defcriptions of it 
are fo very incompleat, as to render it impoffible 


to determine with certainty what fpecies they in- 


tended. ‘The ingenious Pliny makes it fynony- 
mous to the uranofcopus, very frequent in the Ita- 
lian feas, but extremely different from our Dra- 
gonet, which term is ufed to exprefs the dracuncu- 
lus of Rondoletius and others. This fifth is found 
as far north as Norway and Spitzbergen, and as far 
fouth as the Mediterranean feas; but it is frequently 
caught on the Yorkshire coafts; and is fometimes 
found in the ftomach of the cod. 

_Draconet, Common. This {pecies, to which 
Pennant gives the epithet of gemmefus, grows to 
the length of ten or twelve inches. The body is 
flender, round, and fmooth; the head is large, and 
depreffed at the top; and in the hind-part there are 
two orifices, through which it breathes, and ejects 
the water received by it’s mouth after the manner 
of fetaceous fifhes. The apertures of the gills are 


_clofed; and on the end of each of the bones which 


covers them there is a very fingular trifurcated 
fpine. ‘The eyes are large, and placed near each 
other on the fuperior part of the head; the pupils 
are of a rich fapphirine biue colour, and the irides 
a fiery carbuncle. The upper jaw projects much 
farther than the lower; the teeth are very minute; 
and the mouth 1s uncommonly large. The pecto- 
ral fins are roundifh, and of a light brown hue; and 
the ventral ones, which are placed before them, 
are very broad, and confilt of five branched rays. 
The firft ray of the dorfal fin is fetaceous, and ex- 
tends almoft to half the tail; but the rays of the 
fecond dorfal fin are of a moderate leneth, except 
the laft, which is protruded far beyond the others. 
The anus is fituated near the centre of the belly; 
the anal fin is broad, cf which the laft ray is the 
longeft; the tail, which is rounded and long, con- 
fifts of ten rays; the lateral line 1s {traight; and the 
membranes of all the fins are extremely thin and 
delicate. The colours of this fifh, which are yel- 
low, blue, and white, exhibit a very beautiful 
appearance: the blue in particular is inconceiva- 
bly fplendid, and glows with’ a brilliancy little in- 
ferior to that of the diamond. 

Pontoppidan calls this fpecies the flying fifh; 
but whether it makes ufe of any of it’s fins to raife 
itfelf out of the water, as he feems inclined to be- 
lieve it does, we have not been able to determine 
with certainty. 

Draconet, Mean. This fpecies is greatly in- 
ferior to the former with refpect to the beauty of 
it’s colours; being of a dirty yellow hue, mixed 
with white and dufky fpots; and the belly is entirely 
white. It grows to the length of fix inches and a 
half. ‘The head is comprefied ; the forehead flopes 
down to the nofe; the eyes are large, and almoft 
contiguous; the mouth is fmall; and the teeth are 
very minute. Over the gills there is a ftrong 
broad trifurcated fpine; the firft dorfal fin has four 
rays, and the fecond ten; the pectoral fins confift 
of twenty rays of a ferruginous colour {potted with 
a deeper tinge of the fame; and the ventral of five 
broad branched rays, refembling thofe of the com- 
mon Dragonet. ‘The anal fin, which is white, 
has ten rays; and the tail has the fame number. 
In both fpecies they are trifurcated at their extre- 
mities; and the ray next the anal fin is very fhore 
in both. 

DRAGOON, The name of a fmall bird Pr 

the 
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the carrier-pigeon kind, called by Moore columba 
tabellaria minima. It feems to be a mongrel breed 
between the tumbler and the horfeman fpecies. 
This race increales prodigioufly; and as it is lighter 
than the horfeman, it is fuppofed to fly feveral 
miles with more expedition, though the former out- 
{trips it at laft. One of thefe pigeons, it is faid, 
flew from St. Edmundfbury to London, being fe- 
venty-two miles, in the fpace of two hours and a 
half. 

DRILL. An appellation given by Purchas to 
the ourang-outang, or wild man of the woods. See 
Apt, GREAT. 

DROMEDARY. An animal of the camel 
kind, from which it is diftinguifhed by having only 
one bunch on it’s back. It’s hair is foft to the 
touch, and fhorter than that of the ox, except on 
the head, throat, and top of the neck, where it is 
confiderably longer. On the middle of the back 
alfo there are hairs nearly a foot in length, which, 
though naturally foft and flexile, yet ftanding in an 
erect pofture, form the moft confpicuous part of 
the bunch; but, when removed by the hand, the 
flefh fcarcely appears more prominent than on the 
back of the hog. The head is fmall in proportion 
to the body; the upper lip is divided like that of 
the hare; the feet are each terminated by two fimall 
claws; and the foles of the feet are broad, very 
flefhy, and foft to the touch, though the fkin is 
extremely hard and callous. ‘There are callofities 
on the knees, the fhoulders of the fore-legs, and 
on each of the hinder ones ; and befides thefe, ano- 
ther much larger adheres to the breaft, on an emi- 
nence which feems formed by nature to fupport it: 
thefe callofities appear as if intended for the fupport 
of the animal’s ponderous body when it either 
{toops to reft or to be loaded. The ftomach is 
very large; and, as in other ruminating animals, is 
divided into four parts: but it’s ftru€ture is ex- 
tremely fingular; for, at the upper end of the fe- 
cond ventricle, there are feveral {quare holes, which 
are the orifices of a great number of bags placed 
between the membranes which compofe the fto- 
mach; and thefe feem to be the receptacles of wa- 
ter kept for emergencies; the creature drinking a 
vaft quantity at once, and then fubfifting for fe- 
veral days, on particular occafions, without any 
other fluid. 

Dromedaries being naturally very fwift, they 
are frequently trained by the Arabians to racing, 
and fometimes to carry meffengers with difpatches, 
who, by their means, can travel upwards of one 


hundred miles daily, for nine days fucceffively, - 


over burning defarts impaffable by any other ani- 
mals. 

DRONE. The name of a large kind of bees, 
fuppofed to be the males of the {warm, which be- 
ing unprovided with the neceflary apparatus, never 
go in fearch either of wax or honey, but live on 
the ftores collected by the reft. The common 
working-bees are generally confidered as being 
neutral: and there is ufually only one female in a 
hive; for, from numerous recent experiments, 
there is reafon to conclude that the queen bee only 
lays two kinds of eggs, namely, fuch as are to 
produce Drones, and thofe from which the work- 
ing-bees are to proceed. 

This larger fpecies of bees, called Drones, may 
be eafily diftinguifhed from the working tribes, by 
being nearly double their fize. Their heads are 
round, their eyes are full, their tongues are fhort, 
and their bellies are broader and more obtufe than 
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thofe of the other claffes: they are alfo of a darker 
hue, and make a louder noife in flying, by which 
they may be diftinguifhed though unfeen; and they 
are deftitute of ftings, which the honey-bees are 
univerfally known to poffefs. We 

On diffecting a Drone bee, there appear the moft 
inconteftible proofs that it belongs to the mafcu- 
line gender. In this creature there is no appear- 
ance either of ovaries or eggs, nor any traces of the 
internal conformation of the labouring bees; but 
the whole abdomen is filled with tranfparent vef- 
fels, winding about in various finuofities, and con- 
taining a white or milky fluid plainly anomalous 
to that found in the males of other animals, which 
is deftined to impregnate the eggs of the females: 
and this whole apparatus of veffels, which bears a 
{trong refemblance to the convolutions of the {e- 
minal veffels in other creatures, is evidently in- 
tended for the preparation and retenfion of this 
matter till the appointed time of it’s emiffion. At 
the extremity of the laft ring of the body, in the 
female, and in the working-bees, is placed the 
aperture of the anus, from which the ftings of the 
latter are allo protruded: but, with refpect to the 
Drone, or male bee, the cafe is very different; for 
the extremity -of that ring is clofed, and the aper- 
ture of the anus is fituated in the under part of 
it, about it’s middle. On fqueezing the body 
of the Drone, the penis is alfo forced out at this 
opening; which member is a {mall, flender, flefhy 
body, contained between two horns of a fomewhat 
harder fub{tance, which unite at their bafes, but 
eradually diverge as they increafe in length. When 
the preffure is long continued, there are thruft out 
at the fame aperture fome of the feminal veffels, 
and finally part of the milky fluid is extravafated ; 
but this feems rather to flow from fome lacerated 
veffel, than from any natural evacuation. Thefe 
parts obferved in all Drones, and in no other kind 
of bees, feem fatisfactorily to evince the difference 
of fex. But one thing farther deferves to be re- 
marked, namely, that though the penis evidently 
appears from the effect of preffure, it is with diffi- 
culty difcovered on diffection; the reafon of which 
feems to be their fwelling when expofed to the air: 
and the penetrating Swammerdam. fuppofes that, 
in order to this end, thefe members are furnifhed 
with a great number of trachez, which readily ad- 
mit the air as foon as they are expofed to it’s ef- 
fects. 

But though Maraldi, as well as Swammerdam, 
difcovered in the ftructure of Drones fome refem- 
blance to the male organs of generation, and from 
thence referred them to the mafculine gender; nei- 
ther of thefe accurate and ingenious obfervers could 
ever notice them in the act of copulation: and the 
latter, for that reafon, entertained a notion that the 
female, or queen bee, was fecundated without co- 


pulation ; that it was fufficient for her only to ap-’ 


proach the male; and that her eggs were impreg- 
nated by a kind of vivifying aura exhaled from the 
body of the male, and abforbed by that of the fe- 
male. However, Reaumur imagined that he had 
difcovered the actual copulation of the Drone with 
the female bee, and accordingly minutely defcribed 

the procefs in his Hiftory of Infecs. 
Notwithftanding thefe obfervations, many of 
the ancients, as well as the moderns, have ima- 
gined that the eggs of the female bee are not im- 
pregnated with the male fperm, while in the ova- 
ria of the infe&t; but that they are depofited, unim- 
preenated, in the cells; and that the male after- 
wards 
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wards ejeats the male fperm over them, in the fame 
manner as the generation of fifhes is performed by 
the male’s impregnating the fpawn after it is emit- 
ted by the female. Maraldi, indeed, long fince 
conjectured that this might be the cafe; and he 
was confirmed in his fuppofition by obferving that 
a liquid whitifh fubftance furrounded each egg at 
the bottom of the cell in a fhort time after it had 
been depofited; and that a great number of eggs, 
which had not been bedewed with this liquor, re- 
mained barren in the cells. 

This method of impregnation has lately been 
eftablifhed, beyond all contradiction, by the obfer- 
vations of Mr. Debraw of Cambridge. That gen- 
tleman having put fome bees into a glafs hive, to- 
gether with a large number of Drones, obferved, 
en the firft or fecond day from the time that the 
eggs were depofited in the cells, which the queen 
generally lays on the fourth or fifth after being 
hived, that a great number of bees affixed them- 
felves to each other, and formed a kind of curtain 
from the top to the bottom of the hive, probably 
in order to conceal the procefs of generation: 
however, he foon perceived feveral bees, whofe 
fize he was able to diftinguifh, inferting their pof- 
teriors, each into a cell, and finking into it; but in 
a fhort time they retired, when he obferved a {mall 
quantity of whitifh liquor left in the angle of the 
bafe of each cell, containing an egg; which liquor 
was Icfs liquid than honey, and poffeffed no real 
fweetnefs. In order to a farther elucidation of the 
fact, that the eggs were thus fecundated by the 
males, Mr. Debraw pitched ona fwarm; and hav- 
ing feparated the Drones, by fhaking all the bees 
into a veffel full of water, and there leaving them 
till they were become quite fenfelefs, replaced the 
working animals, together with their queen, as foon 
as they were recovered, by {preading them on brown 
paper, placed in the fun, within a glafs hive. The 
queen very foon laid her eggs; fome of which, at 
the end of twenty days, were hatched into bees; 
others withered away; and feveral of them were 
encrufted with honey. Sufpecting that fome of 
the males, having efcaped his notice, had impreg- 
nated only a certain part of the eges, he was an- 
xious to afcertain the fact; and, to that end, he re- 
rioved all the brood comb which was in the hive, 
and determined to watch the motions of the bees 
after new eggs were depofited in the cells. On the 
fecond day he perceived the operation commence; 
and, on taking out a piece of the comb containing 
two of the bees which had thruft their pofteriors 
into the cell, he examined them, and found that 
they were deititute of ftings; and on diffecting 
them, by the affiftance of a microfcope, he difco- 
vered the four cylindrical bodies, containing the 
whitifh fluid previoufly mentioned, which Maraldi 
obferved in the large Drones. 

On a fubfequent experiment, this gentleman 
having feparated from the fame parcel of bees 
all fuch as were deftitute of ftings, he found no 
lefs than fifty-feven of the number exaétly of the 
fize of common bees; which having preffed to 
death between his fingers, they yielded a {mall 
quantity of whitifh liquor; after which he placed 
the remainder of the {warm in the hive. On the 
fourth or fifth day, the queen bee depofited the 
eggs in the cells, but no part of the procefs of im- 
pregnation could be difcovered: the eggs, after the 
fourth day, inftead of changing in the manner of 
caterpillars, remained in their original tate, except 
that fome of them were covered with honey; all 


the bees forfook the hive, and attempted to get inté 
another place in it’s vicinity, probably in queft 
of males; but the queen loft her life in this une- 
qual condict. 

Mr. Debraw afterwards made another experi- 
ment, which may be confidered as abfolutely con- 
clufive on this fubjeét. He placed a certain part 
of the unimpregnated brood-comb under a bell 
glafs, in which he confined a queen, and fome com- 
mon bees unaccompanied by any Drones; and the 
other part he put under another glafs bell, with a 
few Drones, a queen, and a number of common 
bees. In the former glafs the eggs remained in 
the fame ftate, without any fiens of impregnation; 
and when the bees were rcleafed on the feventh 
day, they all flew away. ‘The Drones, in the other 
glafs, were obferved to impregnate the eggs in 
every cell on the firft day after they were put in; 
the bees remained in the hive; and, in the {pace of 
twenty days, every eg@ underwent the neceffary 
transformations, and a numerous young colony 
was thus produced. 

It has long ago been obferved; both by Ma- 
raldi and Reaumur, that there are Drones of the 
fame fize with the common bees; but the late cu- 
ricus and interefting experiments of Mr. Debraw, 
befides afcertaining this fact, have chrown new light 
on their importance and utility, and removed con- 
fiderable difficulties which had obfcured the pro- 
cefs of generation among thole animals. It 1s well 
known, that the larger Drones never appear in the 
hive before the middle of April; and that, before 
the end of Auguft, when the principal breeding 
feafon terminates, they are no more, being de- 
{troyed, together with all their worms or nymphs; 
by the labouring bees, probably on account. of 
faving the honey: and yet it is equally certain, that 
the bees begin to breed early in the fpring, pro- 
vided the weather is favourable; and that many 
broods are compleated before the Drones appear. 
But if the fmaller-fized Drones are fuffered to re- 
main, which in times of fcarcity confume lefs ho- 
ney than the others, they anfwer the neceffary pur- 
pofes of impregnating the early broods, and the 
larger Drones are produced againft the feafon of 
pleafure and plenty. On the other hand, thefe 
{maller Drones are all dead before the end of May, 
when the larger ones appear to fuperfede their uti- 
lity. 

DRONE-FLY, or BEE-FLY. This infeé& 
fo greatly refembles the common bee, that at firft 
fight they are not eafily difcriminated. There are, 
however, feveral diftinguifhing characteriftics be- 
tween the fpecies: the Drone-Fly has only two 
wings; and it’s body is fhorter and thicker, and 
it’s head confiderably larger, than thofe of the 
common bee. The Bee-Fly alfo invariably carries 
it’s wings parallel in their pofition, but without it’s 
body; whereas the bee ufually croffes it’s wings on 
it’s back, and covers it’s body with them: how- 
ever, this is not an univerfal practice with refpect 
to the wings of the bee, though it is certainly a 
very common one. The Bee-Fly frequents flow- 


“ers as well as the bee; and though it refrains from 


the labour of collecting wax, it is furnifhed with a 
trunk by which it abforbs honey: this trunk, which 
enables it to perform the operation, is deftitute of 
teeth; and confequently the infect belongs to Reau- 
mur’s firft general clafs of two-winged flies; and 
the conformation of it’s body, which is fhort and 
flat, refers it to his firft fubordinate genus of that 
clafs, 
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The moft curious and extraordinary. period of 
the life of this infect, is that which it pafles before 
commencing a denizen of the fky. 
terior form of the fly-worms of this genus was lone 
azo fufhi ies known to the cenerality of natura- 
lifts; but they declined troubling themfelves with 
any minute inveltigation of it, and appear indeed 
to have-been ignorant that thefe creatures poffeffed 
fevcral peculiarities worthy of attention. The fub- 
ftances among which they are found are the-moft 
ofenfive and nauteous; and the infeéts, in this ftate, 
belong to the clafs of thofe with variable heads. 
But their erand diftinction from all others confifts 
in their long and flender tails, which at different 
periods appear of diftinct lengths; yet they are in- 

variably longer than their bodies, round, fmooth, 
extre emely fall at ek extremities, and foitewaat 
refembling thofe of rats; whence the whole clafs 
has fometimes received the appellation of rat-tailed 
worms. 

But, in order to underftand the effential proper- 
ties of their tails, it. 1s ae earl firft to acquire a 
knowledge of the worms themfelves. Thefe crea- 
tures having been ufually found on dry ground, 
and only accide siete’ obferved for a great number 
of years, prepofiefied mankind with a notion that 
they were far lefs numerous than they really are; 
nor had any idea occurred that they inhabited the 
water. However, on examining veffels of that 
fluid in a corrupted and ftinking ftate, they have 
been there found in great numbers, lying among 
the mud at their bottoms; and, on being removed, 
and immerfed in water of a purer nature, they have 
foon evinced the neceffity and utility of their long 
tails. 


Notwithftanding thefe worms are capable of 


living in mud under water, it is certain that they 
are under a neceffity of inhaling frefh air, like other 
water fly-worms: and to this effential purpofe their 
Jong tails contribute; for while they lie buried in 
the foil, thefe members are extended upwards to 
the furface of the water; and, having apertures at 
their extremities, the air 1s thereby admitted into 
the bodies of the infeéts. It is, indeed, very amuf- 
ing to obferve thefe animals, after being put into 
water, quickly defcending to the bottom, and as 
{peedily thrufting up the extremities of their tails 
to the outfide. From the circumftance of their 
being able to reach the furface, though from what- 
ever depth, we may rationally conclude that they 
are endowed with the faculty of extending their 
tails at pleafure to any length: and the way to af- 
certain this conclufion feems very eafy, namely, by 
increafing the depth of the water; for, as the worms 
delight to lodge at the bottom, if they are inclined 
to remain, they are {peedily compelled to lengthen 
their tails proportionably, 1 in order to breathe from 
the furface. A repetition of this experiment will 
prove that each of thefe worms is capable of ftretch- 
ing it’s tail to the length of five inches; an amazing 
extent for a creature whofe body is not above half 
an inch; and the tail of which, in it’s natural ftate, 
does not much exceed that length. However, five 
inches is the utmoft exertion of any one of thefe 
infects in this action; and when the water in the 
vefiel is rendered deeper, they either quit the bot- 
tom, and crawl up the fides to a proper height, or 
elfe continue to fwim at the depth of five inches. 
The organization of fo remarkable a part of this 
animal as it’s tail, cannot but appear to the curious 
as an object wor thy their attention ; and the natu- 
ral tranfparency both of that and of the body of 
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this infect, muft greatly facilitate the examination: 
Indeed, with refp et to many ef the younger of 
thefe worms, and fuch of them as have not ar- 
rived at that ftate in which they quit the water, 
the parts are almoft as eafily diftinguifhable within 
the body as if placed within a elafs tube. Itisno 
difficult matter, in every ftate of this worm, to 
perceive that the tail is compofed of two hollow 
tubes; one of which nicely fits, and is eafily re- 
traéted within the other, or protracted, as the occa- 
fions of the animal may require. The exterior, 

and confequently the larger tube, feems to be an 
elongation of the flefhy matter which forms the 
rings of the body: within this there is a fmaller 
tube, chiefly of a blackifh brown colour; and, by 
means of the variation in hue, they may be diftin- 
guifhed from each other even when fhut up. The 
interior tube may with propriety be called the tube 
of refpiration, as it is capable of being lengthened 
or fhortened for that purpofe at pleafure; “the ex- 
terior one ferving only for a cafe or fheath. Nor 
is this all: it is eafily known that thefe pipes are in 
themfelves capable of extenfion; by obferving, 
that while the whole interior tube is lodged within 
the cafe, it is of no determinate length, but fome- 

times long, and at others fhort. 

Numbers of the aquatic fly-worms do not quit 
the water till they arrive at their perfecét ftate ; but 
this kind, as foon-as they have acquired their 
proper er owth, leave that fluid, and craw] abroad 
on the earth. Their bodies, in this new element, 
become dirty and greenifh; and, when they have 
found a proper fpot which is foft and moift, they 
there inhume themfelves; and, after undergoing 
their neceffary tr ansformations, burft out in the 
fhape of flies. Their changes are al! 'accomplifhed 
under fhells of their own “tkins, which in a few 
hours begin to harden, and by degrees become 
very firm; and they are remarkable for each having 
four horns, two longer and two fhorter, placed in 
different directions near the head, which ferve as 
the organs of refpiration to the inclofed nymph. 

There are feveral fpecies of this genus of flies, 
no lefs different in their fizes than in the worms 
from which they are produced: the largeft of thefe 
are found in vaults and privies; and in winter vatt 
numbers of them take up their abodes in the hol- 
lows of willows, and other trees which grow conti- 
cuous to rivers and marfhes. 

DRONTE. See Dopo. 

DUCK. A very large genus of birds of the 
order of anferes. The characters are thefe: the 
beak is fhorter in proportion than that of the goofe, 
{trong, flat or depreffed, and commonly furnifhed 
with anail attheextremity. The feet are propor- 
tionably larger than thofe of the goofe kind, the 
middle toe being the longeft; the legs are fhorter, 
and placed farther backwards; the back is flatter ; 
and the body is more compreffed. The noftrils_ 
are fmall and oval; and the tongue is broad, the 
edges near the bafe being fringed. There are nu- 
merous fpecies of this genus; “forne inhabiting the 
frefh water, and others the fea. 

Duck, Tame. Tame Ducksare reared withmore 
facility than perhaps moit other domeftic animals. 
The _very inftinéts of the young direct them to 
their favourite element; and though they are fome- 
times hatched and conduéted by hens, they feem 
to contemn the admonitions of their leaders; which 
circumftance evinces that all birds receive their 
manners rather frony nature than education. The 
falcon does not purfue it’s prey becaufé it is thus 
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taught by the parent, but from the importunate 
cravings of it’s appetite for animal food; the 
cuckow follows a very different way of life from 
that which it’s nurfe is capable of teaching it; and 
birds of the Duck kind in particular follow their 
appetites rather than their tutors, and attain their 
various perfections without the help of any guide. 
The arts of man, indeed, are the refult of accumu-: 
lated experience; while thofe of inferior animals 
are generally felf-taught, and unacquired by imi- 
tation. 

Duck-eges are ufually placed under a hen, be- 
caufe that animal is fuppofed to hatch them better 
than the original parent. The Duck generally 
proves a heedlefs, inattentive mother; for fhe fre- 
quently leaves her eggs till they become corrupted, 
and even feems to forget that fhe is entrufted with 
the charge: fhe is equally regardlefs of her young 
brood when they are produced; for fhe only leads 
them forth to the water, and then feems to think 
that fhe has made fufficient provifion for them. 
Whatever advantages might be fecured by draw- 
ine near the houfe, or attending in the yard, fhe 
declines them ali; and will rather fuffer thofe ver- 
min which ufually haunt the waters to deftroy her 
brood, than be at the fmalleft pains in bringing 
them to-a place of fhelter and fecurity. But, on 
the contrary, the hen, who is an indefatigable 
nurfe, broods with unwearied affiduity, and gene- 
rally brings forth a chicken from every egg wich 
which fhe is entrufted: fhe does not indeed con- 
dué& her young to the water, becaufe that is con- 
trary to her nature; but fhe always keeps a watch- 
ful eye over them when they ftand on the brink. 
Should the rat or the weafel attempt to feize any 
of them, the hen affords them inftant protection; 
and, leading her fuppofititious brood to the houfe 
when tired with paddling, there nourifhes them 
with all the inftinétive ardour of maternal re- 
gard. 

There are no fewer than ten different varieties 
of the Tame Duck; and Briffon enumerates up- 
wards of twenty of the wild. The moft obvious 
diftinétion, however, between wild and Tame 
Ducks, lies in the colour of their feet; thofe of 
the Tame being black, and the wild yellow. 

The common fpecies of Tame Ducks derive 
their origin from the mallard, and may be traced 
to that fowl by unerring characters. Though 
the drakes vary in colour, they all retain the curled 
feathers of the tail, and both fexes the fhape of the 
bill, peculiar to the wild kind. Nature, indeed, 
feems to fport with the colours of all domeftic ani- 
mais, that mankind may with more facility diftin- 
guifh and claim their refpective property. 

_ The mallard is ufually about twenty-three inches 
in length, thirty-five inches in breadth, and about 
two nounds and a half in weight. The bill is of a 
yellowifh green colour; and the head and neck are 
adeep fhining green. A circle of white furrounds 
the lower part of the neck, to about three-fourths 
of it’s circumference; the upper part of the 
breaft, and the beginning of the back, are a pur- 
plith red; the breaft and belly are grey, marked 
with tranfverfe fpeckled lines of a dufky hue; and 
the fcapulars are white, elegantly barred with 
brown. ‘The fpot on the wing is.a rich purple 
one; and the tail is compofed of twenty-four fea- 
thers. The male of this fpecies is diftinguifhed 
by four middle feathers, which are black and 
ftrongly curled upwards; but the female is defti- 
tute of them. ‘Their plumage is a pale’ reddifh 


brown, {potted with black; and their legs are faf- 
fron-coloured. 

Tame Ducks are extremely beneficial to man- 
kind; ana by no means chargeable, as they fubfift 
on loft corn, worms, fnails, and other infeéts. 
They lay a great number of eges annually; and, 
when fitting, require no manner of attendance, ex- 
cept that of throwing {mall quantities of barlev at 
times within their reach: and with refpect to Duck- 
lings, they may be fattened in the fpace of three 
weeks with any kind of pulfe or grain, and plenty 
of water. 

The veffels of the Duck, efpecially about the 
heart, are conftructed in fo particular a manner, as 
to enable it to live a confiderable time, in the act 
of diving under water, without refpiration. This 
peculiarity induced the ingenious Mr. Boyle to 
confider it as a more proper fubjeCt for experi- 
ments, by means of the air-pump, than any of the 
feathered tribe: accordingly, a full-grown Duck 
having been put into the receiver of that inftru- 
ment, of which fhe filled a third part, and the air 
exhaufted, the creature appeared at firft to fuftain 
the operation better than a hen, or any fuch fowl, 
could poffibly have done; but, after the lapfe ot 
one minute, fhe evidenced ftrong figns of difcom- 
pofure; and, in lefs than two more, her head drop- 
ped, and fhe appeared in a dying ftate till revived 
by the admiffion of a certain portion of air. Thus, 
whatever facility of diving the Duck and other 
aquatic fowls may poffeis, it does not appear that 
they can fubfift without the means of refpiration any 
longer than other animals. A young callow Duck 
was alfo tried in the fame manner, and experienced 
the like effect, namely, that of being almoft fuffo- 
cated in lefs than two minutes. But it ought to be 
remarked, that both of the foregoing birds fwelled 
fo prodigioufly, on the pumping out of the air, as 
to appear much larger, efpecialiy about their crops, 
than they were naturally. It not being the feem- 
ing intention of Nature that any water-fowl fhould 
fubfift in an exceedinoly rarified air, but only con~ 
tinue occafionally under water; though fhe has fur-- 
nifhed them with faculties capable of performing 
the latter, fhe has left them utterly impotent with 
refpect to the former. 

One of the moft convincing inftances of the 
Duck’s being calculated to live in every fituation, 
with refpec& to fome of it’s varieties, may be drawn 
from the hiftory of the blind Ducks of the lake 
Zirchnitzer, in Carniola. It is now well known 
that this lake communicates with another under 
ground in the mountain Savornick, and is filled 
or emptied according to the quantity of water con- 
tained in the laft; the waters of the fuperior lake 
running off by vaft holes in it’s bottom. The 
Ducks, which are there very plentiful, are often 
carried down with the ftream, and forced into the 
fubterraneous lake by the ftreneth of the vortex; 
in which unnatural fituation many of them unquef- 
tionably perifh, but thofe which remain alive be- 
come blind, and lofe all their feathers; and, at the 
next filling of the lake, both they znd vaft quan- 
tities of fifh are thrown up with the water. At 
this time they are very plump; and, being defti- 
tute of fight, and confequently incapable of avoid- 
ing danger, they are caught with facility. In the 
{pace of fourteen days, they recover their fight and 
their plumage, and are then of the fize of the com- 
mon wild Duck, and of a black colour, excepting 
a white fpot on each of their foreheads. When 
opened immediately on their emerging from the 

fubterraneous 
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fubterraneous lake, their ftomachs are found to 
contain numbers of fmall filhes, on which they 
muft neceflarily have fubfifted during their conti- 
nuance in that fituation, 

Ducx, Wirb. The difference between Wild 
Ducks arifes principally from their fize and the 
nature of thoie places from whence they derive 
their fubfiftence. The fea Duck, which frequents 
the falt water, and often amufes itfelf with diving, 
has a broad bill pointing upwards, a large toe be- 
hind, and along blunted tail; but the pond Duck 
has a ftraight and narrow bill, a finall hind toe, and 
a fharp-pointed tail. Decoy-men give the form- 
er the appellation of the foreign Duck; but the 
Jatter is fuppofed to be a native of England. 

The feveral varieties of Wild Ducks imitate our 
domefltic breed in affociating together in flocks 
during the winter, flying in pairs in the fummer, 
rearing their young by the water-fide, and con- 
duéting them to their food as foon as they are pro- 
truded from their fhells. They ufually build their 
nefts among heath or rufhes, at a {mall diftance 
from the water; and generally lay twelve or more 
eges before they begin to fit. But though this is 
their ufual method of procedure, their dangerous 
fituation on the ground fometimes induces them 
to fhift their habitations; and accordingly their 
inartificial nefts are at times feen exalted on the 
tops of trees: thefe ftations, however, muft in- 
fallibly be attended with much trouble and diff- 
culty, efpecially as the bills of Ducks feem but ill 
adapted for conftructing nefts with fuch durable 
materials as are capable of refifting the inconftancy 
of the weather. ‘The nefts thus elevated are ge- 
nerally compofed of long grafs mixed with heath 
and lined with feathers; but, in proportion as the 
climate becomes colder, they are more artificially 
conftructed, and provided with warmer linings. 

In the ar¢tic regions, all birds of this genus are 
at incredible pains in protecting their eggs from 
the inclemencies of the weather: the gull and the 
penguin tribes, indeed, feem to difregard the moft 
intenfe cold peculiar to thofe climes; but the Duck 
forms a hole for herfelf; fhelters the approach to 
it; lines it with a layer of grafs and clay, and ano- 
ther of mofs within that; and, laftly, a warm co- 
vering of down or feathers. 

As thefe fowls poflefs the faculties of flying and 
fwimming, they are prineipally birds of paflage, 
and probably perform their journies acrofs the 
ocean as well on the water as in the air. Thofe 
which vifit this country on the approach of winter 
are feldom either fo fat or well-flavoured as the 
Ducks which continue with us the whole year; 
their flefh is often very lean; and it has generally 
a fifhy tafte, which difagreeable flavour it probably 
contracts during the journey; the food of thefe 
birds in the Lapland lakes, from whence they de- 
fcend, being generally of the infect kind. 

As foon as they arrive in this ifland, they fly 
about in fearch of proper winter refidences; in the 
choice of which they feem to have two objects in 
view, namely, plenty of food, and fecurity from 
interruption. To this end, they prefer lakes in 
the vicinities of marfhes and thickets, where infects 
are moft plentiful: a pool, therefore, which has a 
marth on one fide, and a wood on the other, is fel- 
dom without vaft quantities of wild fowl; where a 
few have once fixed their refidence, numbers are in- 
duced to fettle; and Ducks flying in the air are 
often allured down from their heights by the loud 
voice of the mallard from below. Nature feems 
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to have endowed this bird with very particular fas 
culties for this purpofe: the wind-pipe, where it be- 
gins to enter the lungs, opens into a kind of bony 
cavity, from which the found is reverberated as in 
a mufical inftrument, and heard at a ereat diftance 
to this call all the ftragglers refort; and, in a very 
fhort time, a lake which before was altogether def- 
titute of fuch inhabitants, appears covered with 
water-fow] that have left their Lapland retreats, in 
order to affociate with the natives of this ifland. 

Wild Ducks generally prefer thofe parts of a 
lake which are moft inacceffible to the fowler, 
where they all appear as if huddled together, and 
extremely bufy and clamorous. In what fort of 
employment they are occupied for whole days toge- 
ther, it is not eafy to conjecture; where they fic 
and cabal thus, it feems impoffible for them to find 
food, being generally the very centre of the lake; 
and as to courtfhip, the feafon of love is not then 


. arrived: all of them, however, appear to be loaded 


with induftry; nor does a fingle individual among 
them feem to be one moment at rett. 

They frequently move off privately by night, 
in order to feed in the adjacent meadows and 
ditches, which they are afraid to approach by day : 
during thefe nocturnal adventures, many of them 
are often captured; for, though naturally timorous, 
they are eafily deceived, and caught by means of 
{fpringes. The greateft quantities, however, are 
taken in decoys, which are well known in Lin- 
colnfhire, the great magazine of wild fowl in this 
kingdom, as well as in Somerfetfhire, and fome 
other counties. Thefedecoys are thus prepared and. 
conducted. A proper fpot is pitched on at a 
diftance from any public road, as well as from 
houfes and noife. A decoy is moft eligible where 
there is a large pond furrounded by a wood, and 
beyond that a marfhy and uncultivated country.. 
The place being chofen, the water muft, if poffi-. 
ble, be furrounded with willows, unlefs the woods 
naturally fhade it in every direction. On the fouth 
and north fide of the pond, two, three, or four ditches 
or channels, fhould be made, broader towards the. 
water, and gradually narrowing till they: termi- 
nate in a point: thefe channels fhould be covered 
over with nets, fupported by hooped fticks bend- 
ing from one fide to the other, fo as to form a 
vault or arch growing narrower and narrower te 
the point, where it fhould be terminated by a tun- 
nel net; along the banks of thefe netted channels 
many hedges fhould be made of reeds flanting to 
the edges of the gutters, their acute angles being 
towards the fide next the pool; and the whole ap- 
paratus fhould alfo be concealed from the pool by 
a marginal hedge of reeds, behind which the ope- 
rations of the fowler are conducted. 

Matters being thus fettled, the fowler, who is” 
provided with a number of Ducks termed decoys, 
which are rendered tame by education, and ac- 
cuftomed to attend their mafter on being fum- 
moned by a whiftle, fets them to feed at the mouths 
of the pipes. No fooner does the evening com- 
mence, than the decoy rifes, to ufe the language 
of fowlers, and the wild iow! feed during the nicht. 
Should the evening be ftill, the noife of their. 
wings during their flight is heard at a confiderable 
diftance, and produces no unpleafing fenfation. 
The fowler, whenever a fit opportunity offers, and 
he fees his decoy covered with fowl, walks about _ 
the pond, and obferves into what pipe or channel 
the aflembled Ducks may be enticed or driven 
with the greateft facility: then throwing hempfeed,_ 

- or 
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ot fome fimilar allurement which will float on the 
furface, at the entrance of the pipe, and along it’s 
extent, he whiftles to his Decoy-Ducks, which in- 
ftantly obeying the fummons, approach, 1n expec- 
tation of being fed as ufual; whither alfo they are 


followed by a whole flock of the wild ones, un- | 


fufpicious of their meditated ruin. However, their 
fenfe of fmelling being extremely acute, they would 
{peedily difcover the ambufcade, did not the fow- 
ler hold a piece of burning turf to his nofe, againft 
which he conftantly breathes, and thereby prevents 
the effluvia of his perfon from affecting their very 
exquifite fenfes. The Wild Ducks, therefore, in 
purfuing the decoy ones, are conducted by them 
into the broad mouth of the pipe, without the fmall- 
eft fufpicion of danger, the fowler being ftill hid 
behind one of the hedges: neverthelefs, when they 
have proceeded a fhort way up the pipe, and per- 
ceive it to grow narrower, they begin to appre- 
hend danger, and endeavour to return; but in this 
attempt they are prevented by the fowler, who now 
_ makes his appearance at the broad end below. 
Thus furprized, intimidated, and utterly unable 
to rife becaufe of the furrounding net, the only re- 
maining way of efcape feems to be through the 
narrow-funnelled net at the bottom; into which 
they fly, and are inftantly taken. 

It frequently happens, however, that the wild 
fowl will not follow the Decoy-Ducks; and, on 
fuch occafions, a little dog, regularly bred to the 
bufineis, is employed in running backwards and 
forwards between the reed-hedges, in which there 
are apertures fuited both to the vifion of the fowler 
and the paflage of the animal. This circumftance 
attracts the notice of the wild fowl]; which, prompt- 
ed by curiofity, advance towards the dog, who con- 
tinues playing among the reeds, but ftill nearer 
and nearer to the funnel, till he has allured the 
Ducks too far for receffion. 
~ It fometimes alfo comes to pafs, that the dog 
does not attract the attention of the fowls till a red 
handkerchief, or fome other thing very fingular 
and fhewy in itfelf, is tied round him: nor do the 


- Decoy-Ducks ever enter the funnel-net with the 


reft, being trained to dive under water as foon as 
their companions are entrapped. 

The general feafon for catching wild fowl in de- 
coys is from the latter end of O¢tober till Febru- 
ary; and, by an act of George II. a penalty of five 
fhillings is incurred for every fuch bird caught’ at 
at any other period. Decoys, in Lincolnfhire, 
are ufually let at a certain annual rent, from five 
to thirty pounds a year: thefe principally fupply 
the London markets with wild fowl; and upwards 
of thirty thoufand Ducks, widgeon, and teal, are 
faid to have been fent up, in the courfe of one fea- 
fon, from ten decoys in the vicinity of Wainfleet. 

To the above account of the method of catching 
wild fowl in England, it may not be unentertaining 
to fubjoin another {till more extraordinary one fre- 
quently practifed inChina. Whenever the fowler 
efpies a number of Ducks fettled in the water, he 
puts off cwo or three gourds from the land, that 
they may float among them; which being exca- 
vated, always {wim on the furface. The fowls, at 
the firft, appear to be fomewhat fhy in approaching 
them; but as the moft terrific objects, when con- 
ftantly prefented to the view, gradually become 
more and more familiar, fo the Ducks at length 
gather round the ele and amufe themfelves 
with whetting their bills againft them. The fowl- 
er now hollows out one of thefe gourds fufficiently 


large for the admiffion of his head; and, after mak- 
ing perforations in it proper for breathing and fee- 
ing through, he places it on his head. Thus ac- 
coutred, he wades flowly into the water, fuffering 
nothing but the gourd to be perceived above the 
furface; and in that pofture he moves impercepti- 
bly towards the Ducks, which appear unfufpicious 
of the finalleft danger. At laft, however, getting 
into the middle of the flock, he feizes one of them 
by the legs, draws it inftantly under the water, and 
faftens it under his girdle; from whence he proceeds 
to a fecond, a third, and fo on, till he has loaded 
himfelf with as many as he can carry away. When 
he has thus obtained the defired quantity, without 
either difturbing the reft of the fowls, or the pool 
itfelf, he moves flowly off again; and in this man- 
ner fometimes vifits the flock thrice in one day. 

Duck, Exper; the anas moliffima of Linnzus. 
Thefe very profitable Ducks are found in the He- 
brides; but more particularly in Norway, Iceland, 
and Greenland, from whence vaft quantities of 
their foft feathers, known by the name of Eider 
down, are annually imported into Great Britain; 
their remarkably light, elaftic, and warm qualities, 
rendering them a highly-efteemed ftuffine for co- 
verlets, efpecially by thofe whom age or infirmities 
have too much enfeebled to fupport the weight of 
common blankets. 

The Eider Duck is double the fize of the com- 
mon one. The bill is black; the feathers of the 
forehead and cheeks, by advancing far into the 
bafe, form two very acute angles; the forehead is 
of a deep velvet black colour; from the bill to the 
hind part of the head, runs a broad black bar, paf- 
fing acrofs the eyes on each fide; and on the hind 
part of the neck, juft beneath the extremity of this 
bar, there is a broad pea-green mark which has 
the appearance ofa ftain. The crown of the head, 
the cheeks, the neck, the back, the fcapulars, and 
the coverts of the wings, are white; the inferior 
part of the breaft, the belly, the tail, and the quill- 
feathers, are black; and the legs have a greenith 
caft. The female is of a reddifh brown colour 
barred tranfverfely with black, except on the head 
and the upper part of the neck, where fhe is marked 
with dufky ftreaks pointing downwards. The pri- 
mary feathers are black; the laft or greater row of 
coverts of the wings, as well as the leffer row of 
quill-feathers, are tipped with white; the tail is 
dufky; and the belly isa deep brown, marked ob- 
{curely with black. , 

The Eider Duck builds her neft among the 
rocks or plants which cover the fea-fhore, where 
fhe lays from fix to eight eggs. There is nothing 
very fingular in the external materials of her habi- 
tation; but the internal lining, on which fhe depo- 
fits her eggs, is the warmett, fofteft, as well as 
hiehteft, that can poffibly be conceived: this inner 
covering is no other than the down produced from 
the breaft of the bird herfelf in the breeding fea- 
fon, which fhe plucks off with her bill, and thus 
furnifhes her neft with a more curious texture than 
the united art of man is capable of producing. 

The natives of thefe gelid regions exert their 
utmoft induftry in difcovering the neft of this aqua- 
tic fowl; and, after fuffering her to lay, rob her 
both of her eggs and materials. Not difcouraged 
by this firft difappointment, the Duck builds ano- 
ther habitation, in which fhe depofits frefh eggs; 
and this fecond manfion, together with it’s valued 
furniture, is alfo removed by the inhabitants. She 
ventures, however, to build a third time; but then 
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the down with which her neft is lined is fupplied 
from the bofom of the drake: and if this fhould 
likewife be plundered, the male and female both 
relinquifh the place for ever. 

The down with which the nefts of thefe fowls 
are lined is feparated from the adhering mofs and 
duft by the natives; and though the climate which 
they inhabit requires extraordinary warm cloathing, 
their neceffities oblige them to exchange this com- 
modity with the indolent and luxurious inhabitants 
of the fouth for brandy and tobacco. 

Duck, Vervet; the anas fufca of Linnzus. 
The male of this fpecies is larger than the common 
Duck. The bill is broad and fhort, yellow on the 
fides, and black in the middle; and the hook is 
red. The head and part of the neck are black 
tinged with green; behind each ear there is a white 
fpot, and in each wing a white feather. The reft 
of the plumage is a fine black, and of the foft and 
delicate appearance of velvet; the legs and feet are 
red; and the webs are black. The female is en- 
tirely of a deep brown colour, the marks behind 
each ear and on the tail excepted; and the bill is 
deftitute of the protuberance at the bafe which 
Linneus makes the charatteriftic of the male. 

his Duck is common to the coafts of Norway; 
but feldom makes it’s appearance in Great Britain 
except in very fevere winters. 

Duck, Scotzr; the anas nigra of Linneus. 
This fpecies weighs about two pounds and nine 
ounces; it’s length is twenty-two inches; and the 
expanfion of it’s wings is thirty-four inches. The 
middle of the bill is of a fine yellow colour, but 
the reft of it is black. Both the male and female 
are deftitute of the hook at the extremity; but on 
the bafe of the bill of the former there is a large 
knob, divided by a fiffure in the middle. The tail 
confitts of fixteen fharp-pointed feathers, the mid- 
dlemoft of which are the longeft. The whole plu- 
mage is black, except that of the head and neck, 
which is gloffed over with purple; and the legs are 
black. 

This bird, the macreufe of the French, is al- 
lowed by the Romifh church to be fed on during 
Lent; but for what particular reafon it enjoys this 
diftinguifhed honour, perhaps all the doétors of the 
Sorbonne are at a lofs to determine. It lives al- 
moft conftantly at fea, is a great diver, and is taken 
in nets placed under the water. 

Duck, Turrep; the anas fuligula of Linneus. 
This fpecies does not weigh more than two 

ounds; and it’s length is about fifteen inches and 
ahalf. The bill is of a blueifh grey colour, ex- 
cept the hook, which is black; the head is adorned 
with a fhort, thick, pendent creft; the belly and 
under-coverts of the wings are pure white; but the 
reft of the plumage 1s black, varied about the head 
with purple. The tail, which confifts of fourteen 
feathers, is fhort; the legs are a blueifh grey; and 
the webs are black. The female has no crett. 
When young, fhe is of a deep brown colour; and 
the fides of her head next the bill are a pale yel- 
low; but, in other refpects, fhe exadtly refembles 
the Duck in maturity. 

Duck, Scavup; the anas marila of Linnzus. 
This bird is fmaller than the common Duck. The 
bill is broad, flat, and of a greenifh blue colour; 
the head and neck are black gloffed with green; 
the breaft is black; the back, the coverts of the 
wings, and the fcapulars, are beautifully marked 
with numerous narrow tranfverfe black and grey 
Bars; the greater quill-feathers are dufky, the 
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leffer being white tipped with black. The belly is 
white; the tail and feathers, both above and below, 


_are black; the thighs are barred with dufky and 


white ftrokes ; and the legs are dufky. Willughby 
fuppofes that thefe Ducks derive their name from 
feeding on Scaup, or broken fhell-fith. Their co- 
lours are fo exceedingly various, that, in a large 
flock, hardly two of them are to be found alike. 

Ducx, Go.tprn-Eye; the anas clangula of Lin- 
neus. The length of this fpecies is nineteen 
inches, and the breadth thirty-one ; the weight be- 
ing about two pounds. |The bill is black, fhort, 
and broad at the bafe; the head is large, and of a 
deep black hue glofied with green; and at each 
angle of the mouth there is a large white fpot. 
The irides are a bright yellow; the fuperior part of 
the neck 1s of the fame colour with that of the 
head; the breaft and belly are white; and the fca- 
pulars are black and white. The tail, the back, 
and the coverts on the ridges of the wings, are 
black; the firft fourteen quill-feathers, and the 
four laft, are black; the feven middlemoft are 
white, as well as the coverts immediately above 
them; and the legs are orange-coloured. The head 
of the female is a deep brown tinged with red; the 
neck is grey; the breaft and belly are white; the 
coverts and fcapulars are dufky and cinereous; the 
middle quill-feathers are white; the remainder, to- 
gether with the tail, are black; and the legs are 
dufky. 

Thefe Ducks, which frequent both falt and frefh 
waters, are, during the winter feafon, frequently 
caught in the Shropfhire meres. 

Duck, BurrovucH, or SHIELDRAKE; the anas. 
tadorna of Linneus. The male of this elegant 
{pecies meafures two feet in length; the expanfion. 
of the wings is three feet and a half; and the weight. 
is two pounds and ahalf. ‘The bill is of a bright: 
red colour, fwelling at the bafe into a knob, which 
appears moft confpicuous in the fpring; the head 
and upper part of the neck are a fine blackifh. 
ereen; the lower part of the neck is white; and the 
breaft and fuperior part of the back are furrounded 
with a broad band of bright orange bay. The co- 
verts of the wings and the middle of the back are 
white; the neareft fcapulars are black, the others, 
being white; the greater quill-feathers are black, 
the exterior webs of the next being a vivid green, 
and thofe of the three fucceeding an orange. The 
coverts of the tail, as well as the tail itfelf, are 
white, except that the two outermoft feathers of 
the latter are tipped with black. The belly is 
white, and longitudinally divided by a black line; 
and the legs are ofa pale flefh-colour, 

Thefe fowls, which frequent the fea-coafts, breed 
in rabbit-holes, after having difpoffeffed the inha- 
bitants. When any attempt is made to feize their. 
young, the old Ducks fhew great addrefs in divert- 
ing the attention of the fowler from his purpofe : 
they fkim along the ground as if in a wounded 
condition, till fuch time as their brood have got into 
places of fecurity ; after which they return and col- 
le& them together. This inftinétive cunning fur- 
nifhed Turner with a plaufible reafon for conjec- 
turing that the Shieldrake is the chenalopex or fox- 
coofe of antiquity; and it is certain that the natives 
of the Orkneys give this fpecies the appellation of 
the fly-goofe, from an attribute of that quadruped. 

Thefe fowls, which lay fifteen.or fixteen. whit- 
ifh eges of a rounded fhape, affociate together in 
large flocks during the winter feafon. Their flefly 
is extremely rank and difagreeable. 

3 Duck, 


-Ducx, Pryrari; the anas acuta of Linhaus. 
The neck of this flender bird is long; it’s length 
is twenty-eight inches, it’s breadth about three feet 
two inches, and it’s weight a pound and a half. 
The bill is black in the middle, but blue on the 
fides ; the head is of an iron colour, tinged behind 
the ears with purple; a white line, bounded with 
black, extends from the ears a confiderable way 
down the neck; the hind-part of the neck, the 
back, and the fides, are elegantly marked with 
white and dufky waved lines; and the fore-part of 
the neck and the belly are white. The f{capulars 
are ftriped with black and white; the coverts of 
the wings are cinereous; the middle quill-feathers 
are marked on their exterior webs with green, 
black, and white bars; the outer feathers of the tail 
are afh-coloured, the two middlemoft, being black, 
and three inches longer than the reft; and the feet 
are of a leaden hue. The female is of a light 
brown colour fpotted with black. 

Thefe Pintail Ducks are found in great abun- 
dance in the county of Connaught, in Ireland, dur- 
ing the month of February; and they are highly 
efteemed for the delicacy of their flefh. 

Duck, Lonc-Tartep; the anas glacialis of 
Linneus. The bill of this fpecies, which is of a 
moderate fize, is fhort, black at the tip and bafe, 
and orange-coloured in the middle. The cheeks 
are of a pale brown hue; the hind-part of the head, 
and the neck both before and behind, are white; 
the fides of the fuperior part of the neck are marked 
with large dufky bars pointing downwards; the 
breaft and back are a deep chocolate; and the fca- 
pulars are white, long, narrow, and fharp-pointed. 
The coverts of the wings and the greater quill- 
feathers are dufky; the leffer are a reddifh brown; 
and the belly is white. The four middle feathers 
of the tail are black; but two of them, which are 
nearly four inches longer than the reft, are white; 
and the legs are dufky. 

Thefe Long-Tailed Ducks, which breed in the 
moft northern climates, vifit Great Britain only in 
fuch winters as are uncommonly fevere. 

Duck, PocHarp; the anas ferina of Linnzeus. 
The leneth of this bird is about nineteen inches, 
it’s breadth two feet and a half, and it’s weight 
twenty-eight ounces. The bill is of a deep lead 
colour; the head and neck are a bright bay; and 
the breaft, and part of the back where it joins the 
neck, are black. The coverts of the wings, the 
f{capulars, the back, and fides under the wings, are 
a pale grey elegantly marked with narrow black 
lines; the quill-feathers are dufky; the belly is ci- 
nereous and brown; and the tail, which confifts of 
twelve fhort feathers, is a deep grey. The legs 
are of a leaden hue; and the irides are a bright yel- 
low tinged with red. The head of the female is 
of a pale reddifh brown colour; the breaft is fome- 
what deeper; and the belly, together with the co- 
verts of the wings, are a pale cinereous. 

Thefe Ducks, which fhew an equal partiality to 
frefh and falt water, are efteemed very delicate 
food: they are often expofed to fale in the London 
markets, where they are known by the appellation 
of the Dun-birds. 

Duck, Ferrucinous; the anas rufa of Lin- 
neus. ‘This fowl, which is {carcely mentioned by 
any other naturalift except the above celebrated 
one, weighs about twenty ounces. The bill is 
long and depreffed, rounded a little at the bafe, 
ferrated along the edges of each mandible, and 
furnifhed with a nail at the end of the’ fuperior. 
The general colour is a pale blue; the head, necls, 
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and entire upper part of the bird, is an agreeable 
reddifh brown; the throat, breaft, and belly, are of 
the fame colour, but fomewhat paler; the legs are 
a pale blue; and the webs of the feet are black. 

Bolton informs us, that a bird of this fpecies was 
killed in Lincolnfhire;“and Linnzeus fays, that the 
Ferruginous Duck is fometimes, though rarely, 
found in the Swedifh rivers. 

Duck, Gapwa.t, or Gray; the anas ftrepera 
of Linnzus. This fpecies is about the fize of the 
widgeon. ‘The bill is flat, and of a black colour; 
the head, and the upper part of the neck, are a 
reddith brown fpotted with black; the lower part, 
the breaft, the upper part of the back, and the fca- 
pulars, are beautifully marked with black and white 
lines; the belly is a dufky white; and the rump, 
both above and below, is black. The tail is ci- 
nereous edged with white; the coverts on the ridges 
of the wings are a pale reddifh brown, thofe be- 
neath being a purplifh red, and the loweft a deep 
black. The greater quill-feathers are dufky; the 
inner webs of three of. the leffer quill-feathers are 
white, forming a very confpicuous fpot; and ‘the 
legs are orange-coloured. The breaft of the fe- 
male is a reddifh brown {potted with black, the 
back being of the fame colour; and though the re- 
tains the fame fpots on her wings, they are far 
more faint than thofe of the male. 

Duck, Garcaney; the anas querquedula of 
Linneus. ‘The length of this {pecies is feventeen 
inches, and the expanfion of te wings twenty- 
eight. The bill is of a deep lead colour; the 
crown of the head is dufky, marked with oblong 
ftreaks; and from the corner of each eye iffues a 
long white line pointing upwards to the back of 
the neck. The cheeks, and the upper part of the 
neck, are a pale purple, marked with minute ob- 
long lines of white pointing downwards ; the breaft 
is a light brown impreffed with femicircular black 
bars; the belly is white; the lower part, together 
with the vent, are varied with fpecks; and the bars 
are dufky. The coverts of the wings are grey; the 
firft quill-feathers are cinereous; the exterior webs 
of thofe in the middle are green; the fcapulars are 
long, narrow, and elegantly ftriped with white; 
afh-colour, and black; the tail is dufky; and the 
legs are lead-coloured. The female has an ob- 
{cure white mark over her eyes; but the reft of her 
plumage is a brownith afh-colour. 

Ducx, Broap-Braxep; the anas clypeata, or 
latiroftra, a fpecies of marine Duck known in 
England by the name of the fhoveller. This fowl 
is fomewhat fmaller than the common Duck. The ' 
beak is remarkably broad, particularly at the end, 
where it is rounded and hollowed like a fhield; 
and the edges of each mandible are pectinated,-or 
fupplied with thin laminz, which lock into each 
other when the mouth is clofed. The irides are 
of a bright yellow colour; the head, and the upper 
part of the neck, are a blackifh green; the lower 
part of the neck, the breaft, and the fcapulars, are 
white; and the back is brown. ‘The coverts of 
the wings are a fine fky blue, thofe next the quill- 
feathers being tipped with white; the greater quill- 
feathers are dufky; and the exterior webs of the 
middlemoft are a glofly green. The tail is fhort, 
and variegated with black and white; the belly is 
of a bay colour; the vent-feathers are black; and 
the legs and feet are red. The female has. the 
fame marks in her wings as the male, though the 
colours are lefs vivid; and the reft of her plu- 
mage refembles that of the common wild Duck. 

Duck, Morition; the anas glaucion of Lin- 
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nus. This bird, which appears to be the moril- 
lon of Belonius, has a yellowifh brown bill, golden- 
coloured irides, and a dufky, ruft-coloured head. 
Round the upper part of the neck there is a collar 
of white, and beneath it another of grey. The 
back and the coverts are dufky, excepting a few 
white lines; the great coverts are alfo dufky, with 
fome large white fpots; the primaries are black ; 
and the fecondaries are white. The breaft and 
belly are white; the tail is dufky; the fides above 
the thighs are black; and the legs are yellow. 

Duck, Grey-HEabep, or Epwarps; the anas 
fpeCtabilis of Linneus. This fpecies has a red- 
coloured bill, which extends into the forehead on 
each fide, in the form of a broad, flatttifh bean. 
The feathers at the root of the upper mandible are 
black, and run into the bafe of the biil with three 
angles; the eves are furrounded with black fea- 
thers, which terminate in a point backwards; the 
top, and hind-part of the head, are of a light blue- 
ifh afh-colour; the fides of the head beneath the 
eyes are a light green; and a line of black fpots 
runs from the eyes down the fides of the head, and 
divides the afh-colour from the green. The neck 
and breaft are white; the back is a dark brown, or 
black, with a purplith glofs; the greater quills of 
the wings and the tail are a dark brown; the tips 
of the middle quills form a white bar acrofs the 
wings; the leffer covert-feathers of the wings are 
brown, but in the middle of the coverts in each 
wing, there is a fat of white. The breaft gradu- 
ally lofes it’s whitenefs in the belly, which is wholly 
black; the covert-feathers of the tail, both above 
and beneath, are a bright fhining black; on each 
fide of the tail there is a large round white fpot; 
and the legs and feet are a dirty red. ‘This bird 
is a native of Hudfon’s Bay. 

Duck, LirtrLe BRown anp Wuirte; the anas 
minuta of Linnzus. This Duck is about the fize 
of the teal, and refembles it pretty much with re- 
fpect to fhape. The bill is black, ferrated on the 
edges, and a little hooked at the point of the up- 
per chap; the feathers round the bafe, on the up- 
per part, are white; and the bill itfelf has two 
angles, which point towards the forehead on each 
fide. A line of dufky white feathers runs between 
the bill and the eye, and divides the white into 
{pots both above and below the line; a white {pot 
alfo appears behind each eye; but the remainder 
of the head, the neck, and the beginning of the 
breaft, are brown. The back, wings, and tail, are 
a darkifh brown, but the covert-feathers of the 
wings are brighteft. The breaft, from being brown, 
gradually becomes white tranfverfely mottled with 
light brown as far as the thighs; the thighs and 
lower belly are a lighter and darker brown tranf- 
verfely mixed in broken lines; and the legs and 
feet are dufky, with a reddifh caft before. This 
fowl, which was firft defcribed by Edwards, is alfo 
a native of Hudfon’s Bay. 

Ducx, WHISTLING, OF JAMaica; the anas ar- 
borea of Linnzus. This fpecies is nearly two 
feet in length from the tip of the bill to the extre- 
mity of the tail. It makes a kind of whittling 
noife on every occafion; but, what 1s moft extra- 
ordinary in birds of this genus, it builds it’s neft 
in trees. The bill, which refembles that of the 
common Duck, is peétinated at the edges, hooked 
at the point, and of a dufky colour. The fides of 
the head are brown; but on the top, which is black, 
the feathers are very long, and point backwards in 


the fhape ofa creft. The hinder part of the neck 
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is dufky; but the under fides of the head, neck, 
and throat, are white. The neck is variegated 
with fmall black fpots; and the back and upper 
fides of the wings are brown. The greater quill- 
feathers are a dark brown; the coverts of the wings 
have black fpots in their middles; the tail, the 
rump, and the fuperior coverts of the tail, are 
black; the breaft is a bright reddifh brown, fpotted 
with black; and the belly is white, with an admix- 
ture of black on the fides and a fhort way down 
the middle. The legs are longer than is ufual in 
fowls of the Duck kind, and entirely bare a little 
above the knee. The three foremoft toes are web- 
bed; and there is likewife a lateral web on the fide 
of the inner toe. The legs and feet are covered 
with lead-coloured fcales; and the back toe is 
placed fo very high as fcarcely to touch the ground. 
This Duck 1s very common in Jamaica. 

Duck, WuistLinc, Rep-BiLLep; the anas au- 
tumnalis of Linnaeus. This fowl is fomewhat 
fmaller than the common Duck, and the neck and 
legs are longer in proportion : the bill is alfo fhaped 
like that of the common Duck, of an agreeable 
red colour, yellowifh about the noftrils, and black 
at the point; the irides are a dark hazel; and the 
fides of the head round the eyes, and on the throat, 
are a light cinereous. The crown and hinder part 
of the head are blackifh; and the neck, breaft, and 
back, are ofa brick colour. The greater quills of 
the wings are black, as well as thofe of the baftard 
wings which cover their bottoms; the inner quills 
which fall on the rump are a dark brick; and the 
firft and fecond rows of coverts next above the 
quills are white. Immediately above the white 
there is a bright orange plat; the finall feathers on 
the ridges and joints of the wings, as well as the 
whole belly, tail, and thighs, are black; the rump 
and the coverts on the upper fide of the tail are alfo 
black; and the legs and feet are of a flefhy hue, 
with black claws. ‘This fpecies is a native of the 
Weft Indies. 

Duck, Wuirte-BeELLigepD, oF Jamaica. This 
{pecies is about twenty inches long from the tip of 
the bill to the extremity of the tail; and the expan- 
fion of the wings is about thirty inches. The bill 
is black, and nearly two inches in length; and the 
tail is three inches. ‘The feathers on the head are 
mottled with light and dark brown; and the upper 
part of the neck, the fides under the wings, and 
part of the belly, are covered with brown feathers 
croffed with whitifh lines. The back is fomewhat 
more dufky than the reft of the body ; the tail and 
wings are a light brown; but fome of the fhorter 
prime-feathers are painted with green, orange, and 
white. The breaft, and part of the belly, are 
white; and the legs and feet are a greenifh brown. 

Duck, Barpary, or Guinea Duck. This 
bird is larger than the common Duck, but fmaller 
than the goofe; and the male is larger than the fe- 
male. The bill is fhort, broad, and crooked at 
the end; there is a creft, or red tubercle, between 
the eyes, as large as a cherry; and a fkin furrounds 
them which has the appearance of red leather. 
The flefh has the flavour both of the goofe and 
the Duck. The colour of thefe fowls frequently 
varies; fome being white, others black, and fome 
of different hues: they are, however, generally black, 
variegated with other tints. 

Ducx, Great Brack; the anas perfpicillata of 
Linnzeus. This bird, which is a native of Hud- 
fon’s Bay, is confiderably larger than the common 
Duck. The bill is horizontally compreffed to- 

wards 


watds the point, indented on the edges, and of a 
pale orange colour, except in the middle, where it 
is reddifh. ' In the broad part of the upper man- 
dible next. the head, on each fide, there 1s a large 
fquare black fpot, which projects a little from the 


bill; a white triangular mark extends from eye to’ 


eye on the crown of the head; and on the hinder 
part of the neck, immediately below the head, there 


is another longifh triangular white fpot; excepting: 


which marks, the whole plumage 1s black, without 
any reflecting glofs. The infides of the wings, 
and the under-fide of the tail, are lefs dark than 
the reft; the legs and toes are a bright red; the 
three forward toes are webbed together, the inner 
and hinder ones being furnifhed with fins; and the 
webs of the toes and claws are dufky. 

Duck, Buack-Crestep. This {pecies weighs 
about two pounds; it’s length is fixteen inches, and 
it’s breadth two feet three inches. The bill is 
broad, two inches long, and entirely of a blue co- 
lour, except the tip, which is black. The noftrils 
are large, the fpace furrounding them being quite 
bare; the irides are of a golden colour; the ears 
are {mall; and the top of the head is a blackifh 
purple. A black creft, about an inch and a half 
long, depends from the head; the neck, and the 
fuperior part of the body, are a deep blackifh 
brown; the wings are fhort and black, except the 
four firft feathers, which are brownifh, and the fuc- 
ceeding ten, which are of a fnowy whitenefs. The 
tail, which is. very fhort, is compotfed of fourteen 
black feathers; the lower part of the breaft, as well 
as the belly, is white; the feet are a dark blue; 
and the toes, which are long, have dark membranes 
between them. 

Duck, Dusxy anp Spotrtep; the anas hiftri- 
onica of Linnzus. This fpecies is about the fize 
of the common mallard. The bill is dufky, in- 
dented on the edges, and fomewhat hooked at the 
extremity of the upper mandible... The fides of 
the head between the bill and the eyes are white; 
and a line of the fame colour extends over the eyes, 
gradually changing into a reddifh orange-colour, 
and reaching to the hind part of the head. A 
white fpot occupies the place of each ear; and a 
line of the fame colour paffes from the hind part of 
the head, on each fide, down the neck. The crown 
of the head is black, it’s fides behind the eyes being 
a purplifh blue; and the whole neck, both behind 
and before, is black. Between the bottom of the 
neck and the breaft there is a white circle conti- 
nued almoft round, the feathers bordering on it, 
both above and beneath, being a deep black; and 
berween this collar and the wings on each fide 
there is alongith plat of white feathers bordered 
round with black tranfverfely placed. The back, 
towards the neck, is a dark purplifh blue, and in 
the middle a dark dirty brown. The rump and 
the covert-feathers of the tail are a deep black 
with a blue glofs; the greater quills of the wings 
and the tail-feathers are a dull blackifh brown; 
the exterior webs of the middle quills are a fine 
fhining blueith purple, the coverts immediately 
above them being of the fame colour with white 
tips; the inner quills next the back, as well as the 
feathers which fpring from the fhoulders, are a 
biucifh afh-colour on the borders of their webs, 


and white in their middles; the leffer coverts of the 


wings are cinereows, with a white fpot in their mid- 
dies on each wing; the ridges of the wings above 
the joints is a reddifh brown; and the infides of the 
wings are a dufky brown. The breaft, below the 
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circle, is a blueith afh-colour; the belly and thighs 


are a dull brown inclining to black; the feathers 


on the fides are a dull orange’; and on each fide of 
the tail, where the upper and under covert-feathers 
meet, there is a white fpot. ‘The legs, feet, and 
claws, are a blueifh black; and the toes are webbed 
and finned. 

This bird was brought from Newfoundland; 
and is defcribed by the ingenious Edwards with 
his ufual accuracy. ‘ 

Duck, LittLe Brack anp Wuite; the anas 
albeola of Linnzus. This bird is fomewhat finaller 
than the common Duck. The bill is fhort, and 
of a dirty black colour; the head is a deep glofly 
black, except a large white fpot, which begins be- 
hind the eyes on each fide, and unites on the hind 
part of the head. ‘The black feathers next the bill 
poffefs a fine green luftre, thofe on the crown and 


_ the beginning of the neck being more of a purple 


hue; the neck, a little below the head, is entirely 
white; and the lower part of it behind, together 


_ with the back, are a dull black. The rump and 


the covert-feathers of the tail are a dirty white; 
the middle feathers of the tail, which are by far the 
longeft, are all of a dirty brown or blackifh hue on 
their upper fides, but fomewhat fainter beneath. 


. The exterior quills of the wings are black; the 


middlemoft have deep white tips; a few of the in- 
ner ones next the back are black; and the firft row 
of covert-feathers is black where they fall on the 
greater or black quills, and white where they co- 
ver the white quills. The leffer coverts are white, 
with an admixture of black round their ridges; 


_ from each fhoulder iffues a plat of white feathers, 


falling backwards in points between the back and 
the wings; the neck, the whole under-fide of the 
tail, and the interior covert-feathers of the wings, 
are white; the legs and feet are a yellow orange; 
and the claws are black. 

This Duck is a native of Newfoundland, where 
the feamen call] it a Spirit, probably from the amaz- 
ing celerity with which it dives, and again appears 
at a confiderable diftance from the place of it’s im- 
merfion. 

Duck, Stettatrep. This fpecies is diftin- 
guifhed by it’s eyes, which are placed higher than 
ufual in an oval black {pot; but it’s principal cha- 
racteriftic 1s a large white ftar on it’s back. The 
head under the eyes is brown; the bill is black near 
the bafe; and the reft of the body is dufky. 

Duck, Mapacascar. This bird is larger than 
the tame Duck. The bill is of a yellowith brown 
colour; the irides are a fine red; the neck’and head 
are a dufky green; and the back is a deep purple 
mixed with blue. The edges of the feathers are 
red; the breaft is a deep brown, the edges of it’s ex- 
terior feathers being red; and thofe on the thoul- 
ders are green, except a few whofe margins are red. 
The firft row of the covert-feathers is of the fame 
colour, the fecond being green. The long feathers 
of the wings are beautified with red edges; and the 
legs and feet are of an orange hue. 

Duck, Hoox-Bitiep; the anas adunca, roftro 
incurvato, of naturalifts. This {pecies bears a 
{trong fimilitude to the common wild Duck; but 
it differs from it in the conformation of the bill, 
which is broad at the tip, fomewhat longer than 
that of the common Duck, and bends a little 
downwards: the head is alfo fmaller, as well as 
more flender. It generally weighs about two 
pounds; it meafures two feet in length from the 
tip of the bill to the extremity of the tail; and the 
3.0 expanfion 
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expanfion of the wings is three feet.. The upper. 
part of the head andineck are of a dark green colour, 
having two fmall white fpeckled lines, one of which 
runs from the upper part of the bill over the eye 
towards the back part of the head, and the other 
from the bill towards the lower part of the eye, 
around which there is a circle of beautiful white 
feathers. The breaft, belly, and throat, are white, 
with fmall tranfverfe reddifh brown fpots interfect- 
ing them. The firft fix prime-feathers of the wings 
are white, the reft being a reddifh brown; the firft 
row of the covert-feathers is blue tipped with white, 
and. the fecond brown with white tips; the fcapular 
feathers of the wings, the fides, and the back, are a 
reddifa brown powdered with white fpecks; the 
tailis black, with white tips to the feathers, fome of 
which curl upwards as in the common drake; and 
the legs and feet are a fine orange. 

Duck, Muscovy; the anas mofchata of natura- 
lifts. This fowl, which is the largeft of all the 
Duck kind, is termed the Mufcovy Duck, not on 
account of it’s being a native of Mufcovy, but from 
it’s {trong mufky odour.. The general colour, 
both of the male and female, is a purplifh black 
variegated with white: the female, however, is 
fometimes wholly white. It’s beak and feet are 
red; it has red flefhy protuberances about it’s bill 
and eyes; it’s voice is fo very hoatfe as to be 
fcarcely audible except when the bird is incenfed; 
and it’s eggs are remarkably round. 

Duck, Banama. This fowl is finaller than 
the tame Duck. The head, near the upper jaw, 
is of a triangular fhape and gold colour; the infide 
of the bill and the lower part of the neck are white ; 
the hind part of the head, the breaft, and the belly, 
are a yellowifh afh; the wings are brown; but the 
middle is green furrounded with yellow; and the 
extremities are black. 

Duck, Summer, oF Carorina; the anas fponfa 
of Linneus. The bill of this bird is red in the 
middle, and there is a black fpot at the extremity. 
The irides are yellow, with a purple circle; and on 
each fide of the head there are two long feathers ap- 
parently divided into hairs of a blueifh green co- 
lour with a purplifh caft and a narrow white bor- 
der. The feathers on the head are of a violet hue; 
from each fide of the throat, which is white, run 
feveral bow-like ftreaks; and the breaft is red fpot- 
ted with white. Near the fmall coverts of the 
wings there are broad black ftreaks which run 
acrofs the back; but the upper parts of the wings 
difplay a diverfity of colours. The tail is blue and 
purple; and the feet, which are brown, havea red- 
difh caft on their fore-parts. 

Duck, Tres, or Louisiana. This fpecies is 
fo denominated from it’s perching on the boughs 
of trees. The plumage is fo very beautiful and 
variable, as {carcely to be imitable by the moft 
fkilful painter; the head is adorned with a fine tuft 
of remarkably vivid colours; and the eyes poffefs 
a fiery rednefs. The feathers of this bird com- 
pofe fome of the moft valued ornaments of the 

natives. 

Duck, AMERICAN, OF Louistana. The fea- 
thers of this Duck are almoft entirely white; and 
the fides of the head are covered with flefhy excref- 

-cences more red than thofe of the turkey-cock. 
The flefh of this bird, while young, is: excelent 
and well tafted; but, when old, it poffeffés a mufky 
flavour. 

Ducker, or Loon, Rep-Turoatep. This 
fowl is about the fize of the tame Duck. The bill 
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‘is about three inches and a quarter in length, 


{traight, narrow, fharp-pointed, and black; the 
head and fides of the neck are blueith ath-coloured ; 
and the hind part of the neck is white, ftreaked 
with longitudinal black marks. The throat is 
red; the back, the upper parts of the wings, and 
the tail, are darkly cinereous; the quill-feathers of 
the wings, are almoft black, except fome of the 
middle ones, which are tipped with white; the co- 
verts of the wings have white dafhes on each fide 
of their fhafts near their tips; the interior covert- 
feathers of the wings are white; the breaft, the belly, 
and the fides under the wings, are white; the fides 
of the breaft are diftin@ly {potted with longitudi= 
nal black lines; and the coverts beneath the tajl are 
white marked with broad confufed dufky {pots. 
The legs and feet are dufky, or blackith; the toes 
are fomewhat reddifh, and webbed together, as in 
the Duck kind; the claws are broad and flat like 
human nails; and the legs, which are placed near 
the.extremity of the body, are very flat. 

This bird is a native of Greenland: but, during 
very fevere feafons, it vifits more fouthern climes; 
and has fometimes, though rarely, been caught in 
England. ; 

DUCK’s FOOT. A fpecies of bivalve fhel} 
of the family of the efcallop. It is fometimes 
called the coral. 

DUN-BIRD. See Duck, Pocuarp. 

DUN DIVER, or SPARLING FOWL. 
This appellation is generally given to the female 
of the goofander. ‘The head and upper part of the 
neck are iron-coloured; the throat is white; the 
feathers on the hind part, which are long, form a 
pendent creft; the back, the coverts of the wings, 
and the tail, are deeply cinereous; the greater quill- 
feathers are black, the leffer being white; and the 
breaft and belly are white tinged with yellow. The 
wings of both male and female are very fhort 
in proportion to the fize of their bodies; neverthe- 
lefs, they fly very fwiftly along the furface of the 
water. See GoosaNDER. 

DUNG-FISH. This fith is broad and flat, 
about a {pan long, and the fame in breadth. The 
body is variegated with dufky fpots; the belly is 
blueifh; the foremoft rays of the back-fin are fpiny, 
the pofterior ones being foft. The Dung-Fith 
is fo termed on account of it’s delighting in the vi- 
cinities of privies, where it fearches for it’s food, 
and is ufually taken. 

_ DUNG-HUNTER. This bird, which fre- 
quents the ar¢tic regions, is called by Marten the 
ftruntgager. The bill is blunt at the fore part, 
thick, and fomewhat hooked; the legs are of a 
moderate length; and the claws, which are three, 
are united by a black fkin or membrane. The 
tail, which expands itfelf after the manner of a fan, 
has one feather that projects farther than the reft, 
whereby this may be diftinguifhed from all other 
birds, The eyes, together with the top of the 
head, are black; and round the neck there is a 
dark yellowifh ring or circle: the wings and the 
back are brown; and the belly is white. This 
creature grows to the fize of the common mew, and 
generally builds it’s neft in an elevated f{ituation. 
It purfues a certain bird, named kutgegehef, with- 
out intermiffion, till the fugitive voids it’s ordure; 
on which, as well as the fat of whales, the Dung- 
Hunter feeds. The flefh is rank and difagreeable, 

DUNG-WORMS. A {pecies of fly-worms, 
having fhort flat bodies, commonly found among. 
cow-dung during the months of September and 

October, 
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O&tober. Their metamorphofis into the fly-ftate 
is performed within fhells compofed of their own 
fkins. The fly produced from the worm, which 
falls under Reaumur’s firft clafs of two-winged 
flies, has a trunk and lips, but no teeth; and it’s 
body is compofed of fix rings. The head, which 
is extremely round, and nearly of a fpherical figure, 
is very large in proportion to the body ; the antenna 
are of the lenticular or battledore fhape; the reti- 
cular eyes are of- a deep chefnut-colour; and the 
three fmall ones are placed as is ufual in infects of 
the fame clafs. The corfelet is a fine gilded 
green; and the back is compofed of fuch a variety 
of changeable colours, that no defcription of them 
is capable of conveying an adequate idea of their 
beauty. The under part or belly is a pale yellow; 
and the legs and balancers are of the fame hue, but 
rather more faint. 

DUNLIN. The Englifh name of a bird of 
the fnipe kind, the tringa alpina of Linnzeus. The 
back, head, and upper-part of the neck, are ferru- 
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ginous marked. with large black fpots; the lower 
part of the neck is white impreffed with broad 
dufky fpots, or with a black crefcent pointing to- 
wards the thighs; the tail is cinereous, the two mid- 
dle feathers being the darkeft; the legs are black; 
and the tail is divided to it’s origin. 

The Dunlin, which is rather larger than the ~ 
lark,.is fometimes feen on the fea-coafts of the Bri- 
tifh ifles, but may be reckoned among: the rara 
aves. It lays four eggs of a dirty white colour, 
blotched with brown round their thickeft ends, 
and marked with a few fimall fpots of the fame co- 
lour on their fmaller extremities; and it’s flefh is 
efteemed a peculiar delicacy. 

DUNTER-GOOSE. An appellation fome- 
times given to the eider-duck, the anas moliffima 
of Linnzus; a fowl very common in the He- 
brides. 

DYTISCUS. A term by which fome natu- 
ralifts diftinguifh a particular fpecies of the water- 
beetle. 
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| Dares A fpecies of falcon in the Linnzean 
fyftem of zoology ; being the largeft, ftrongeft, 
as well as fwifteft, of all predaceous birds. 

Eagles generally fix their retreats in fuch fitua- 
tions as are moft remote from mortals; on whofe 
poffeffions they rarely commit any depredations, 
chufing rather to prey on the wild game of the 
-foreft than to gratify their appetites at the hazard 
of their fafety. 

The Eagle is among birds what the lion is among 
quadrupeds; and, in many refpects, they ftrongly 
refemble each other: they both exercife a kind of 
fovereignty over their fellows of the foreft; and, 
equally magnanimous, difdain all petty plunder, 
and purfue only fuch animals as are worthy of con- 
queft. The Eagle fcorns.to fhare the fpoils of 
another bird, and accordingly rejects every fpe- 
cies of prey which he has not acquired by his own 
induftry and prowefs. However craving his ap- 
petite may be, he never ftoops to feed on carrion ; 
nor, when fatiated, does he ever return to the fame 
carcafe, but leaves it to other creatures more rapa- 
cious and lefs delicate than himfelf. WLuike the lion, 
alfo, he is folitary in his difpofition; and it is as 
extraordinary for two pair of Eagles to be found 
on the fame mountain, as for two lions to be 
obferved in the vicinity of each other: they live 
afunder for the purpofe of obtaining a more ample 
fupply of food, and confider the quantity of their 
gaine as the fureft teft of their dominion. 

The lion and the Eagle ftrongly refemble each 
other in other refpeéts: their eyes are fparkling, 
and nearly of the fame colour; their claws are 
fhaped alike; and their voices are loud and tre- 
mendous. Adapted to a ftate of warfare, they are 
inimical to all fociety; and equally fierce, proud, 
and incapable of being reclaimed. 

Infinite art and patience are requifite in taming 
the Eagle; and, even when taken young, and hum- 
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bled by long affiduity, it proves but a dangerots 
domeftic, and rarely fhews much regard for it’s 
feeder. When the falconer introduces this crea- 
ture into the field for the purpofes of fowling, he is 


~ never fure of it’s attachment: innate pride and love 


of liberty prompt it to regain it’s native folitudes ; 
and frequently, on being firft turned loofe, it rifes 
perpendicularly into the clouds, and is feen no 
more. Sometimes, however, it’s natural ferocity 
has been fo far fubdued, that it has evinced no 
fall degree of love for it’s mafter: and on fuch 
occafions it proves highly ferviceable to him, in 
amply providing both for his pleafure and fupport ; 
for, when liberated, it hovers round him in a fport- 
ive manner, till the game prefents itfelf; which the 
Eagle being capable of difcerning at an aftonifh- 

ing diftance, inftantly purfues and overtakes. 
The Eagle foars the higheft of all the feathered 
tribe; and hence the ancients have given it the epi-’ 
thet of the Bird of Heaven: of all others alfo it has 
the moft perfpicacious eye; but it’s fenfe of fmell-. 
ing is much inferior to that of the vulture. It 
never purfues but when it’s prey is in fight;. which, 
whenever it has feized, it places on the ground, 
previous to carrying it off. ‘Though very power- 
ful when on the wing, the joints of it’s legs being 
rather ftiff, it finds fome difficulty in rifing again 
after a defcent: however, if not inftantly purfued, 
it will with facility carry off a goofe, or any other 
bird equally large. It alfo feizes on hares, lambs, 
and kids; which laft, as well as fawns, it frequently 
deftroys for the fake of drinking their blood, and 
carrying away fome part of their flefh to it’s re- 
Even infants, when left unattended, have 
at times fallen victims to this rapacious creature ; 
which circumftance probably gave rife to the fable 
of Ganymede’s having been {natched up to heaven 
by an Eagle. Sibbald, in his Hiftory of Scotland, 
records an inftance of two children that were car- 
ried 
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ried off by Eacles: but providentially they fu- 
{tained no material injury; for the creatures, when 
purfued, depofited the babes in their nefts, from 
whence they were recovered. 

Thus Eagles prove at all times very formida- 
ble neighbours ;.but more particularly fo when nou- 
rifhing their young; for on fuch occafions both the 
male and female exert all their force and induftry 
to fupply the wants of their progeny. Smith, in 
his Hiftory of Kerry, informs us, that a certain 
peafant in that county procured a comfortable fub- 
fiftence for himfelf and family, during a fummer 
ef famine, by plundering Eaglets of vaft quan- 
tities of food which the old ones inceflantly brought 
them. In order to protra& the attendance of the 
parent birds beyond the natural time, he clipped 
the wings of the young; and, by thus retarding 
their fight, fecured the advantage of participating 
in their fpoils: it was, however, fortunate for this 
peafant, that he was not furprized by the old Ea- 
eles in committing thefe depredations; their re- 
fentments at times proving fatal, as will appear by 
the following account. 

Some years ago, a countryman formed an inten- 
tion of robbing an Eavle’s neft, which was fituated 
in a fmall ifland in the beautiful lake of Killar- 
ney in Ireland. Having {tripped off his cloaths, 
he fwam towards the place while the old birds 


were abfent; and, after robbing the neft of the, 


young, was preparing to return with the Eaglets 
tied together by a ftring; but, after. being im- 
merfed in the water as high as his chin, the old 
Eagles returned to their neft, and miffing their 
brood, darted inftantly on the plunderer, who, in 
fpite of all the refiftance in his power, fell a facri- 
fice to their revenge. 

In order to the extirpation of thefe pernicious 
birds, there is a law in force in the Orkney iflands, 
where they are very numerous, which entitles any 
perfon who kills an Eagle to a hen out of every 
houfe in the parifh where fuch bird is deftroyed. 

The Eagle has always been regarded as the king 
of birds, either on account of his great ftrength, 
the terror which he infpires, his natural fiercenefs, 
or the rapidity and elevation of his flight. Bo- 
chart tells us, that he lives a whole century, gradu- 
ally increafing in bulk till his death; and, if fo, 
we may the more eafily credit Athenzus, who 
fays, that Eagles, having wings twenty cubits long, 
were exhibited, by way of ornament, at the triumph 
of Ptolemy. Such is the voracity of this bird, 
that a large extent of country is fcarcely fufficient 
to furnifh him with prey neceffary for his fupport ; 
on which account, as before obferved, two pair of 
Eagles are never to be found in one and the fame 
quarter. Ariftotle and Pliny affert, that thefe ani- 
mals chace their young, not only out of their nefts, 
but even the country they inhabit, as foon as they 
are able to fly. As the Eagle fubfifts folely on the 
flefh of fuch creatures as he deftroys, fo he alfo 
quenches his thirft with their blood, never drink- 
ing water when in health. The fwan, it is faid, 
is the only bird that is capable of oppofing this 
formidable enemy of the winged tribe; all other 
birds dreading him to an inconceivable degree, ‘as 
well as trembling at his cry. Nor are the inhabi- 
tants of the liquid element exempted from his vo- 
racity; he perceives them, even at the very bot- 
tom, as he {kims over feas and lakes; darts down- 
ward on them with the rapidity of an arrow; and, 
dragging them to the fhore, devours them in an 
inftant. 

The Eagle’s aftonifhing fharpnefs of fight gives 


him a decided fuperiority over every other bird; 

and of this advantage he fees fo very fenfible, 
that, in order to preferve it in thé fpecies, as-foon. 
as the young begin to acquire ftreneth, the parent 

turns them towards the fun, obliging them to fix 

their eyes on this dazzling luminary; and, if any 
one of them is found to be inéapable of firpport- 

ing the heat and force of his rays, it is f{peedily 

chafed from the neft, as unworthy of proteétion and 

affiftance: while, on the other hand, fuch of them 

as acquit themlelves with reputation in this ordeal, 

are cherifhed with remarkable affeCtion, fed with 

the utmoft attention, and taught to Aly and purfue 

with aftonifhing affiduity. ‘The parent bird af- 

terwards bears them on his wings, in fuch a pofi-’ 
tion as to be in no danger from the aim of the 

fowler; quits them in the middle of the courfe, in 

order to prove their powers; and, if he perceives 

that they are either unable to fupport thernfelves 

alone, or run the fmalleft hazard of falling, he 

darts himfelf below them with the utmoft celerity, - 
and receives them between his pinions. 

The reafon why the Eagle is thus able ficdfaftiy 
to look on the fun, and to fuftain his moft dazzling 
rays, is becaufe he is furnifhed with two eye-lids; 
by one of which his eyes are entirely fhut; while 
with the other, which is thinner, they are as it were 


veiled when beholding any luminous object, and 
‘it’s glaring light is thereby rendered much more 


fupportable. This appendage enables the Eagle 
to rife to a prodigious height; and to this inftiné&t 
he owes the renewal of his. ftrength and youth; in 
which the learned, and even the critics themfelves, 
are aoreed. Every ten years his feathers becomé 
heavy, and of courfe lefs proper for flight: he then 
makes an effort, and approaches nearer the fun 
than ufual; where, after being exceffively heated, 
he plunges immediately into the fea; on which his 
feathers fall off, and are fupplied by new ones, 
which reftore him to his priftine ftrength. 

félian, who afcribes to the Eagle a peculiar in- 
ftinct of gratitude, gravely informs: us, that one 
which Pyrrhus had brought up, and conftantly 
followed him, was fo fenfible of the death of that 
illuftrious warrior, that he refufed either to quit 
his body, or to receive any nourifhment; and that 
another threw himfelf into the fame funeral pile 
which confumed the corpfe of his matfter. | 

The neft of the Eagle is ufually built in the 
moft inacceffible cliff of a rock, and frequently 
fhielded from the inclemency of the weather by 
fome jutting crag which overhangs it: at times, 
however, it is wholly expofed to the winds, as well 
fideways as from above; for it is generally flat, 
though conftruéted with abundant labour. . Some 
naturalifts inform us, that one neft ferves the Eagle 
during his whole life; and indeed the great pains 
taken by the animal in forming it render this con- 
clufion probable. One of thefe habitations was 
difcovered in the Peak of Derbyfhire, which Wil- 
lughby thus defcribes. ‘It was made of great 
fticks, one end refting on the edge of a rock, and 
the other on two birch-trees, On thefe was placed _ 
a layer of rufhes, and over them a layer of heath, 
and cn the heath another layer of rufhes; and on 
them lay an Eaglét and an addled ége; and by 
them a lamb, a hare, and three heath-pouts. The 
neft was about two yards fquare, and-had no hol- 
low in it. The young Eagle was of the fhape of 
a gofhawk, and weighed nearly as much as a 
eoofe; it was rough-footed, or feathered down 
to the foot, and: had a white ring about the - 
tail.’ 


The 
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The largeft fpecies of Eagles feldom lay more 
than two eges a piece, and the fmalleft never more 
than three. The female, it is faid, hatches them 
for thirty days; but, notwithftanding her care and 
affiduity, fhe feldom produces a bird from every 
ege. 

The plumage of Eaglets is not fo ftrongly 
marked as when they become adult: they are at 
firft white; afterwards they incline to yellow; and, 
laftly, to brown. Age, hunger, long confinement, 
and difeafe, render them ftill whiter and whiter ; 
but it is faid that, when they die at laft, it is not fo 
much through age as from their beaks turning in- 
wards on their under mandibles, and thereby pre- 
venting them from taking their neceffary food. 


Pennant obierves, that they are equally remarka- 


ble for their longevity and long abftinence from 


-food; that one of thefe fpecies, at the time of writ- 


e 


nereous ; 


ing his Brith Zoology, had been nine years in the 
poffefion of Mr. Owen Holland of Conway, as 
well as lived thirty-two years with the gentleman 

who made him a pr efent of it; but that he was un- 


acquainted with it’s age when the latter received it 


from Ireland. This bird alfo verifies the former 


remark; for, through the negligence of fervants, 
it was once fuffered to faft for twenty-one days, not 
having received any fuftenance whatever during 


that period. 


Such are the general characteriftics and habi- 


tudes of the Eagle; though, in fome fpecies, thefe 


habits differ, as will appear in the particular de- 


{criptions of each. 
EacLe, CoMMoN. 

a brown colour; the head and upper part of the 

neck incline to red; 


lackifh; the four exterior ones on each fide are ci- 
and the Jegs are cloathed with .a reddifh 
brown plumage. 

Eacue, Gorpen; the falco chryfaetos of Lin- 
neeus. “Chis bird, which is the largeft and nobleft 


‘of the Eagle kind, weighs about twelve pounds ; 


o 
it’s length i is three feet, and the extent of it’s wings 


feven feet four inches. The bill, which is three 
inches long, is ef a deep blue colour; the eyes are 
hazel; and both the fight and ene of {melling 
are very acute. The head and neck are covered 
with narrow, fharp-pointed, dark brown feathers, 
edged with tawny; but, in thofe which are far 
advanced in- years, the plumage of the crown 
the head is grey. The whole body is a dark 
brown, the feathers on the back being delightfully 
fhaded with a deeper tinge of the fame colour. 
The wings, when clofed, reach to the end of the 
tail; the quill- feathers are chocolate-coloured, with 
white fhaits; the tail 1s a deep brown, irrregularly 
barred and fpotted with an obfcure cinereous, the 
roots of the feathers being generally white. The 


to) 
legs, which are yellow, fhort, and very ftrong, are 
three inches in circumference, and feathered down 
to the very feet; and the toes are covered with 
large {cales, and armed with very formidable claws, 
the middlemoft being two inches long. 

This fpecies is found in the mountainous parts 
of Ireland, and generally breeds in the loftieft 
cliffs. It ufually lays three, and formetimes four 
eggs, though feldom more than two of them be- 
come prolific; Providence mercifully denying a 
large increafe to rapacious animals, becaufe nox- 
ious to man; but gracioufly permitting an unli- 
mited multipli ication of fuch as are ferviceable to 


him, The Golden Eagle has alfo at times been 


The Common Eagle is of 


the feathers of the tail are. 
white, except towards their ends, where they are 
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1 Caernarvonfhire; and there are fome few 
in s of it’s having bred on Snowdon Hills; 
fro, ‘ch circumftance fome writers have given 
that the appellation of the Eagle Rocks. 

Ba Batp. This fpecies, which inhabits 
North ‘ina, is remarkable for habits peculiar 
to itfelf. hat country, Eagles breed through- 
out the w ar; and, as foon as the young are 


covered wit 

thers; the fem. 
lay other eggs, a. 
the warmth of the ye. 
in the neft; the Aight of onc 

room for the next, which is then bur ,- 

The Bald Eagle Ais very heavily, and is incapa~ 
ble of overtaking it’s prey like the reft of the tribe: 
it therefore cenerally attends on the fowlers durin 
winter; and, when any birds are wounded by them, 
it immediately feizes them. It alfo frequently ' tteals 
young pigs, and carries them alive to it’s neft, a 
very filthy one, compofed of twigs, fticks; and 
rubbifh, and eenerally ftored with half-eaten bones 
and put rid fleth. The body of this ravenous bird 
is brown; the head, neck, and tail, are white; and 
the upper-parts of the legs are brown. 

Eac te, Rinc-Tatvep; the falco fulvus of Lin- 
neus. This f{pecies, which feems to be peculiar 
to the northern parts of Europe and to America, is 
of the fize of the common Eagle; the bill is of a 
blueifh horn-colour; the upper mandible, which 
is arched, hangs over the lower one about an inch, 
having an angle or tooth on each fide; and the 
lower mandible is fhorter than the upper, and in- 
clofed in it. The irides are hazel-coloured; and 
the pupil is black. Between the bill and the eyes 
there are fpaces of bare fkin of a dirty hue, thinly 
fet with fmall black hairs; the head and neck are 
invefted with narrow brown feathers ending in 
fharp points; and the whole body is covered with 
dufky brown feathers, darker on the back, ue 
lighter on the under-fide. The breaft is marked 
with white triangular fpots in the middle of each 
feather ; the covert-feathers of the wings are of the 
fame colour as thofe of ae body; ihe quills or 
flag-feathers of the wings are black; and a few of 
the quills in the firft row of coverts next the back 
are variegated with tranfverfe lines of a darker and 
lighter colour. The tail, which is of an equal 
Jeneth with the wings when clofed, is white,’ except 
the 1 tips of the feathers s, which are black, or dark 
brown; and the coverts under the tail are a reddifh 
brown or bay. The thighs are invefted with dark 
brown feathers of a very loofe texture, through 
which a white down appears in fome places; and 
the legs are covered, cus down to the feet, with a 
foft reddifh brown plumage. ‘There are four toes 
on each foot, very thick ‘and {trong, and covered 
with yellowith fcales;- and the claws or talons, 
which are black, and very powerful, bend almoft 
into femicircular figures, and terminate in very 
fharp points. 

Eaciz, Brack. This bird, which ftrongly re- 
fembles the ring-tail Eagle in almoft every refpect, 
is Very frequent i in Scotlanc 1, where it is called the 
Black Eagle from the colour of it’s plumage. It 
feizes the deer between it’s horns; and, by incef- 
fantly beating the eyes of that enimal with it’s 
wings, foon makes a congueft of it: and, in the 
Wel or Rum, the Eagles have “teen extirpated the 
breed of fiags which ufed to abound there. This 
{pecies generally builds their nefts in clifts of rocks 
near the deer-forefts; and make great havock, not 


3% only 


-nd a kind of white woolly fea- 
ter to a future progeny; 


“1 be hatched by 


~~ntinue 
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only ¢ among the fawns, but alfo the white hares and 
ptarmigans. 

The Black Eagle is nearly of the fize of the 
eolden one; the bill is of a blackifh horn-colour; 
the cere is yellow; and the whole body Js a deep 
brown flightly tinged with ruft-colour. The legs 
are feathered down to the very feet; the-toes are yel- 
low; and the claws are black. But the moft re- 
markable peculiarity of this bird is a white band 
on the upper part of the tail ; which mark it retains 
in every ftage of life, as well as in every country 

where it is fourid. 

BAGLE, SEA} the falco offifragus of Linnzus. 
ee Pagles are aes uly feveral parts of Great Bri- 
tain and Irela ind. Willughby informs us, that 
there was formerly an‘aerie of them in Whinfield 
Park, \ VWJeftmoreland; and Turner afferts, that in 
his time they were well known in England, on ac- 
count of their making prodigious havock among 
all forts of fifh; and that fifhermen generally 
anointed their baits with the fat of thefe. birds, 
from a conceit that it poffeffed a peculiar alluring 
quality: nay, fo very fuperftitious were they, th at 
whenever the Sea Eagle hovered over a piece of 
water, they believed that the finny inhabitants, as 
if charmed, would rife to the furface with their bel- 
ies upwards. 

Though the Sea Eagle is no uncommon fpecies, 
it feems at prefent to be but little known; for, ever 
fince the time of Clufius, it has not been defcribed 
by any naturalift except the accurate Pennant; and 
has generally been confounded with the golden 
Eagle, to which bird indeed it has fome refem- 
blance. . The colours of the head, neck, and body, 
are the fame with thofe of the golden Eagle, but 
much lighter: it 1s alfo far fuperior in fize; the 
bill is larger, more hooked, and arched; and un- 
derneath there are fome fhort {trong hairs or brif- 
tles that form a fort of beard; from which circum- 
{tance fome writers have fuppofed it to be the aqui- 
ta barbata, or bearded Eagle, of Pliny. The inte- 
rior fides, and the tips of the feathers of the tail, 
are of a aes brown colour; the exterior fides of 
fome of them are of an iron hue, and of others 
fpotted with white. The legs, which are ftrong, 
thick, and yellow-coloured, are feathered only a 
little below the knees; which circumftance makes 
an invariable diftinétion between the Sea and the 

golden Eagle; and this nakednefs of the legs is of 
the utmoft convenience to birds whofe prey is 
lodged in the water. The claws are of a one 
fhinine black hue, exceedingly large and ftrong 
and hooked into a perfect femicircle. 

All naturalifts feem to coincide in opinion that 
the Sea Eaole feeds principally on fifth, which it 
pee when fwimming near the furface of the wa- 

r, by darting down on them, but not by div- 
ing or fwimming, as fome authors have afferted ; 
and who for that = purpofe have in their defcriptions 
given it 2 webbed foot to fwim with, and another 
divided one to catch it’s prey. Marten fays, that 
thofe-Eagles which inhabit the Weftern ifles, faften 
their talons in-the backs of falmon, whine often 
rife to the furface of the water, and fometimes 
above it, and in that manner carry them off; and 
that they alfo prey on aquatic fowl: and Pliny, 
with his ufual precifion, gives a very agreeable de- 
feription of the chace, an amufement frequently 
enjoyed by the inhabitants in the vicinity of the 
lar: ge lakes formed by the River Shannon. 

Fact E, Cinereous. This bird, which is alfo 
called the erne, is inferior in fize to the golden 
Eagle. The beak, cere, and irides, are of a very 
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pale yellow colour, the fpace between them and 
the eyes being bare and blueifh. The head and 
neck are a pale cinereous; the body and wings are 
of the fame hue clouded with brown; the guill- 
feathers are very dark; the tail is white, the legs, 
which are a light yellow, are feathered but a vely 
little way below the knees; and the male is con- 
fiderably darker than the female. The bill in 
this fpecies is fomewhat ftraighter than ufual in the 
Eagle kind; which circumftance feems to have 
induced Linneus to place it among vultures; 
but; with all becoming deference to fo re{pectable 
an authority, it can have no claim to be ranked 
with that genus, the erne being wholly feathered; 
whereas the characterifti¢ mark of the vulture is, 
that the head and neck are either quite bare, or 
only covered with down. The Cinereous Eagle 
inhabits Scotland and the Orknies, and feeds on 
fifh and land animals indifcriminately. 

EacLe, CrownepD. ‘This very curious bird is 
a native of Africa, and was firft defcribed by Ed- 
wards. It is about one-third fimaller than the 
larger {pecies of European Eagles ; but, like them, 
appears to be bold and intrepid. The bill, and 
the fin which covers the upper mandible, are of a 
dufky brown colour; the corners of the mouth, 

which are cleft pretty deep under the eyes, are yel- 
lo. wifh; the circles round the eyes are a reddith 
orange; the fore-part of the head, the fpace be- 
tween the eyes, and the throat, are covered with 
white feathers variegated with fmall black fpots; 
the hinder part of the head and neck, the back, 
and. the wings, are of a dark brown or blacks 
hue, the exterior edges of the feathers being a 
lighter brown; the quills are darker than the other 
feathers of the wings; the ridge in the upper parts, 
and the tips of fome of the leffer coverts of the 
wings, are white; the tail is brown tranfverfely 
barred with black, it’s under fide appearing of a 
dark and light afh-colour. The breaft is a red- 
difh brown, with large tranfverfe black fpots on 
it’s fides; the belly, and the covert-feathers under 
the tail, are white fpotted with black; the thighs 
and legs, down to the very feet, are covered with 
white feathers beautifully marked with round black 
fpots; the feet and claws are very ftrong, the former 
being covered with bright orange-coloured {cales, 
and the latter with black. 

This Eagle can at pleafure ereét the feathers on 
the hind-part of it’s head, fo as to form a kind of 
creft or crown; from rich circumftance it derives 
it’s name; and, like other birds of the fame {pecies, 
it is remarkable for it’s voracity and fharpnefs of 
fight. 

“Here. Biackx-BackeD. This bird is of the 
magnitude of the golden Eagle; the bill is blacks 
and the cere yellow. The head, the hind-part of 
the neck, the belly, and the coverts of the wings, 
are ferruginous; and the under-fide of the neck, 
the back, and the quill-feathers, are black. That’ 
part of the tail neareft to the root is white, and the 
reft of it is black. The legs, down to the very 
feet, are covered with ferruginous feathers; the 
toes are yellow; and the claws are black. 

Eacie of Ponpicuerry. ‘This fpecies is 
wholly of a chefnut-colour, except the one half of 
the fix exterior tail-feathers, which are black. | 

Facute, Oroonoxo. This bird hasan elegant 
creft, of a deep brown colour above, and white 
{potted with black beneath. The upper part of 
the neck is yellow; and the feathers of the tail are 
brown with white circles, thofe of the legs being 
white {potted with black. 

EAGLE, 
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-Eacts, Brazitian. The Brazilian Eagle i is 

of a deep brown colour, with an admixture en cit 
nereous in the wings; the tail’is white; and the 
legs are naked. 
_ Eacte, Jean te Buane. This fpecies is of a 
brownifh grey colour above, and white fpotted 
with tawny brown below. ‘The feathers on the 
outfide, and on the extremity of the tail, are brown, 
thofe on the infide being white ftreaked with 
brown; and the legs are naked. 

Eacte, Rovucu-Footrp. The Rough-Footed 
Eagle is of a dirty iron colour above; and of an 
iron one mixed with black below. The head and 
neck are cincreous mixed with chefnut; the points 
of the wings are blackifh; the tail is white; and. 
the legs are bare. set 

Eaciz, Wuire. This Eagle is invariably of 
a beautiful white colour throughout; and from 
this circumftance it receives it’s name. , 

EAGLE, SEA. A fpecies of. cartilaginous 
flat fifh, of the paftinacha marina kind, | The head 
is almoft like that of the.toad; and the eyes ane 
large, round, and prominent. The tail, which ts 
long, flender, and fometimes above two ells in 
lene: h, is armed with, a long. fharp weapon, ‘the 
wound of which being extremely dangerous, is 
avoided by mariners with the motft careful circum- 


fpection. The body is larger than that of the fire- 
flaire; the mouth is‘full of teeth; and the fixin is 


foft and {mooth, the upper part being. livid, and 
the under white. 

Theie fifh are generally taken when. fmall, but 
fome have been caught which weighed upwards of 
three hundred pounds. ‘They may eafily be diftin- 
guifhed from ‘other eriftly fifh by the length of 
their tails, as well as by their large weapons or 
fpines, which are fometimes fingle, and fometimes 
double, but always venomous. They inhabit the 
Re feas, and are often brought to the 
amarkets of Rome and Naples. Their flefh is foft 
and moift; but having a rank naufeous {mell, it is 
therefore feldom ferved up at the tables of the opu- 
lent. They receive their name from their thin 
broad fides, which reprefent the expanded wings of 
eagles. 

EAR-SHELL. In the Linnean diftribution, 
a fpecies of the haliotis. The characters of the 
Far-Shell are thefe: it confifts only of one fheil 
or valve, of a flatted fhape, and fomewhat refem- 
bling the human ear; and at the bafe there is a 
very Pwide mouth or aperture, the largeft in any 
fhell except the patella or limpet. 

Aldrovandus and Rondoletius have given this 
genus the name of patella fera, or wild limpet; 
but in this diftribution they Bae few imitators, as 
it confounds the auris marina and patella, which 
are abfolutely two diftinét genera. 

This genus fometimes yields fmall pearls, the 
mOGIpIen ts of which are frequently feen in thole 
fhells which have not brought them to perfection ; 
and the whole internal fide of the fhell is of the 
colour of the moft beautiful mother-of-pearl: this 
alfo appears externally, when the rough coat is fo 
far corroded | by acids, as to leave this pearly fub- 
ftance naked; 1n which cafe it makes a very ele- 
gant appearance, pofleffing the {plendor of the moft 
beautiful mother- of-pearl ‘both wictin and without ; 
and in this fate it is frequently | prefer ved in the 
cabinets of the curious. 

This fhell, both ee by and externally, is 
marked with very high ribs, which run from one 
fide to another; and in every fpecies of thefe thells 


there is a row of holes near one edse, of which fix 
are ufually open; and beyond thefe are the marks 
of three or four more, which do not entirely per- 
forate the fhell: thefe are formed in the growth of 
the fifh, which, as it enlarges, extends the fhell ; 
and, when a new rim is formed, wherein there is 
an open hole, one of the hinder ones is always 
clofed up by the fuperaceffion of freth fhelly matter. 

Ear-SHELL, Great. This fpecies is five in- 
ches in length, and nearly three in breadth; and 
it’s fhape is an irregular oval, the end where the 
{piral turn is placed being the largeft. The back, 
or hinder edge, 1s thick, and fo turned as to form 
a kind of lip; .the fore-edge is thin, fimple, and 
even; and the upper furface is brown, rough, and 
uneven, with a kind of undulated line; the part 
neareft the head is thickeft; and the fpiral turn is 
fhort and depreffed. Along the back-part of the 
fhell, near the thickeft edge, there is a row of 
roundifh-fhaped holes, feven of which are open; 
and there are the marks of feveral others which do 
not penetrate quite through the fhell. The in- 
ternal furface is of a beautiful pearl hue, appa- 
rently variegated with feveral bright colours when 
placed in different directions of light; and there 
are alfo a kind of watery protuberances having the 
appearance of pearls, ‘This fheil is chiefly found 
in the Eaft Indies. 

Ear-Sartt, Lonc. The Long Ear-Shell, 
which has an undulated head and eight holes, is 
three inches long, and an inch and a quarter broad, 
but not more than half an inch high. The head 
is large; and the fpiral turn is very beautiful and 
fair. The back of the fheli forms an even lip, 
the fore-edge being thin and undulated; the ex- 
teraal fde is fmooth except where it receives a 
fight undulation from the fpiral turn, and is of a 
ereenith colour variegated with a brownith red; 
the internal fide is of a pearly hue finely diverfified 
with a variety of other tints; and on the back- 
edge there is a long row of holes, eight of which 
are always open. This fpecies, which is found 
adhering to the rocks on the Malabar coaft, in the 
Eaft Indies, is much admired. 

Ear-SHELL, STREAKED, OR WRINKLED. This 
fpecies, which has fix holes, is three inches and a 
half in length, and two in diameter near the head. 
It is externally of a dufky brown colour; and ex- 
hibits many flight irregular undulated ridges, which 
begin near the fpiral end, though they almoft va- 
nifh before they reach it. 

EAR-WIG. A genus of infects of the order 
of coleoptera. The tail forms a kind of forceps 
endued with the faculty of pinching; the exterior 
wings are very fhort, but dimidiated ; and the an- 
tenn are fetaceous. The feet are fix in number; 
and the body ‘is about the thicknefs of a fimalt 
worm, and very {mooth. 

Though not produced quite perfect from the 

ege, this infect requires but a very {mall change 
before it arrives at that ftate which fits it for flicht 
and generation. It’s natural functions are never 
fufpended : from the inftant it leaves the egg, it 
continues to eat, move, leap, and purfue i It’s prey ; 
and a {kin which inclofed a part of it’s body and 
limbs burfts behind, and gives full play to a fet of 
wings with which the animal flies in purfuit of it’s 
mate. 

The fwiftnefs of the Ear-Wig, in it’s reptile 
ftate, is not lefs remarkable than it’s indefatigable 
velocity when onthe wing. That it muft be very 
prolific, appears from the 2 reat numbers aia 
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and that it is exceedingly harmlefs, almoft every 
perfon’s experience can teftify. With it’s tail, 
which is forked, it frequently attempts to defend 
itfelf againft it’s affailants; but fuch efforts are 
merely the threats of impotence, as they only draw 
forth the aggravated refentment of more powerful 
animals without conducing to it’s own prefervation. 
‘The deformed figure and flender fhape of the Ear- 
Wig have alfo fubjeéted it to an imputation, which, 
though totally founded in prejudice, often operates 
to it’s deftruction: it is fuppofed frequently to en- 
ter the ears of perfons when afleep, and to caufe 
intolerable pain; the confequence of which is mad- 
nefs, and foon after death itfelf. Indeed, it’s 
French appellation, importing an Ear-piercer; 
urges the calumny againft this harmlefs infect in 
very pointed terms: but nothing can be more un- 
jutt; for the ear contains a thick tenacious fub- 
ftance capable of entangling any infect that might 
attempt to enter it; befides, being well lined and 
_defended with membranes, none of thefe animal- 
cules could gain admiffion if the ear-wax was re- 
moved. Such a fuppofition, therefore, muft be 
vague, and even groundlefs. The charges which 
gardeners bring againft thefe infects are not, how - 
ever, fo deftitute of foundation; for there is nothing 
more certain, than that they live among flowers, 
and deftroy them; and when fruit alfo has been 
wounded by flies, the Ear-Wigs generally come 
in for a fecond feaft, and extract thofe juices which 
before were only broached. Snuill, however, thefe 
creatures are lefs noxious in that refpeét than is ge- 
nerally believed; and they are but rarely the firft 
promoters of any mifchief, 

As there are various fpecies of thefe animals, 
fo they fix on different breeding-places; but, in 
general, they depofit their eggs under the bark of 
plants, or of trees which have begun to decay. They 
proceed from the eggs in that reptile ftate in which 
they are moft commonly feen; and, as they grow 
larger, their wings, bound under the fkin, begin 
toprotrude. The fheaths in which their wings 
are enveloped cover them fo neatly, that the 
animals feem totally deftitute of wings; and, 
even when they have burft from their confine- 
ment, by means of the mufcles and joints in the 
middle of the wings, they fold together in a very 
narrow compafs. 

Whenever the Ear-Wig becomes an inhabitant 
of the fky, it flies in purfuit of the female, ceafes to 
feed, and is wholly employed in the bufinefs of 
generation. It exifts in it’s winged ftate but a 
very fhort time; and, after having provided for a 
continuance of pofterity, it begins to wafte, and 
dies in a few days of an univerfal confumption. 

The dried powder of Ear- Wigs is efteemed falu- 
tary in cafes of deafnefs, and the oil prepared from 
them in fpafms and convulfions. 

Far-Wic, Sea. See Forricura Marina. 

EARTH-PIKE. A fpecies of Weft Indian 
lizard, called fchink by fome authors, from a fup- 
pofition that it refembles the Egyptian animal of 
that name. It obtains the appellation of the 
Earth-Pike from it’s fancied fimilitude to the River- 
Pike when the Jegs are amputated. This animal 
is very flefhy; the tail is more thick than is ufual 
in the lizard yenus; but the legs are fo very fhort, 
that it is barely able to creep along the ground. 
The fkin is covered with a vaft number of {mall 
{cales like thofe of ferpents, of a yellow filvery co- 
Jour fhining as if rubbed with oil. The flefh of 
this creature, if eaten in moderation, is pretended 


to be an antidote againft poifons, and wounds in- 
flicted by envenomed arrows: 

Another fpecies of the Earth-Pike is frequently 
found in wet and marfhy fituations. This very 
deformed creature is about feven inches in length; 
the back is covered with black and grey fpots; the 
lower part of the belly, which is fcaly, fhines as if 
anointed with oil; the colour of the fkin is a palifh 
yellow; the head is little, and accuminated; the 
mouth is pretty wide, and armed with fharp teeth; 
and the eyes, which are very fmall, are incapable of 
fupporting the glare of day-light. As foon as this 
animal is forced from under ground, it immedi- 
ately endeavours to regain it’s fubterraneous abode, 
by digging the earth, like the mole, with it’s hard 
hooked claws. It is extremely injurious to gar- 
dens and orchards, where it gnaws the roots of 
trees and plants. It’s bite is alfo accounted ve- 
nomous, and is perhaps not lefs fo than that of the 
moft poifonous ferpent. 

EARTH PUCERONS. An appellation 
given by naturalifts to a {pecies of Puceron which 
makes choice of a very fingular habitation. If, 
during the month of March, the turf of any dry 
pafture be raifed in feveral places, there will be 
found under various parts of it clufters of ants; 
and, on a more minute inveftigation, it will ufually 
appear that thefe emmets are colleted round fome 
Pucerons of a peculiar fpecies, which are large, 
of a greyifh colour, and generally found in the 
middle of a clufter of pifmires. 

The common abodes of the feveral other fpecies 
of Pucerons are in the young branches or leaves of 
trees; and, as the fap or juice of vegetables con- 
ftitutes their only food, probably ‘thefe earthy 
kinds extract the moifture from the roots of grafs 
and other plants, in the fame manner as others do 
from their different parts. The fame ants which 
conduct us to thefe Pucerons alfo direét us where 
to find the greater part of the other fpecies; for this 
reafon, namely, that as thefe creatures feed'on the 
faccharine juices of plants, they are evacuated from 
their bodies in a liquid form, very little altered 
from their original ftate; and the ants, which are 
fond of fuch food, find it ready prepared for them 
in the excrements which thefe little animals are 
continually voiding. 

EARTH-WORM. | A well-known infect be- 
longing to the genus of inteftines; which, being 
entirely deftitute of feet, trails itfelf along the 
ground, till it finds a retreat either under the fur-~ 
face of the earth or in the water. A fpiral mufcle 
runs round it’s whole body, from the head to the 
tail, fomewhat refembling wire wrapped round a 
walking-ftick, which, when flipped off, and one 
end extended and held faft, will bring the other 
nearer to it; and in this manner the animal having 
extended it’s body, lays hold of the flime of the 
fore-part of it’s frame, and fo contracts and brings 
forward the hinder part; in that pofition moving 
on, though not without great efforts: but the oc- 
cafions for it’s progreffive motions being but few, 
it’s ftrugeles are not often reiterated. 

Deftined by nature to a fubterraneous abode 
and a life of obfcurity, all the powers of the Earth- 
Worm feem adapted to it’s fituation. It’s body 
is armed with fmall, (tiff, fharp prickles, which it 
can either erect or deprefs at pleafure; and under 
the fkin there ‘is a kind of flimy juice, which the 
creature ejects, as occafion requires, at certain per- 
forations between the rings of the mufcles, in or- 
der to lubricate it’s body, and thereby facilitate 
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4t’s body, and thereby facilitate it’s paffage into 
the earth. Like the generality of infects, it is fur- 
nifhed with breathing-holes along the back, ad- 
joining to each ring; but it has neither bones, 
eyes; nor ears: however, it ha’ a mouth, as well 
as an alimentary canal, which extends to the very 
extremity of the tail; but in fome worms, particu~ 
larly fuch as are found in the bodies of animals, 
this canal opens towafds the middle of the belly, 
at a confiderable diftance from the tail. The in- 
teftines of thefe worms are always filled with a very 
fine earth, which appears to be the only nourifh- 
ment they are capable of receiving. 

The Earth-Worm is entirely deftitute of brains ; 
but the heart, which is fituated near the head, is 
feen to beat with a very diftin& motion; and round 
it are placed the fpermatic veffels, which form a 
number of little globules cantaining a milky fluid, 
and having a communication with the belly not far 
from the head: in thefe alfo numbers of eggs are 
frequently found; which, being laid in the earth, 
are hatched in twelve or fourteen days through 
the warmth of their fituation. 

Thefe worms, like fnails, unite in themfelves 
both fexes at once, the reptile which impregnates 
being fecundated in it’s turn; and perhaps there 
are but few perfons who have not obferved them 
with their heads placed againft each other, and fo 
ftrongly attached, as to fuffer themfelves to be very 
roughly handled rather than be difengaged. 

The eges of the Earth-Worms being laid in 
the earth, and brought to maturity in about four- 
teen days, as before obferved, the young ones iffue 
forth, very fimall, but perfect in their formation, . 
and fuffer no farther change during the whole pe- 
riod of their exiftence; but how long their lives are 
_ protracted, is not well afcertained, though they 
certainly extend to two or three feafons. At the 
commencement of winter, they bury themfelves 
deep in the earth, and appear in fome meafure to 
fhare in the general torpidity of the infect tribe: 
but in fpring they revive with the reft of nature; 
and a moift or dewy evening generally draws them 
from their retreats, for the purpofe of propagating 
their kind. They live chiefly in a light rich foil, 
moiftened by dews or accidental fhowers; but avoid 
thofe firuations where the water 1s apt to remain on 
the furface of the earth, or where the clay is too 
tiff for their eafy progreffion under ground. 

Deftitute and hefplefs as thefe reptiles may feem 
to be, they are extremely vigilant in avoiding all 
fuch animals as naturally prey on them ; and in par- 
ticular the mole, that feeds entirely on thefe crea- 
tures beneath the furface of the earth, and which, 
from the dimnefs of it’s fight, teldom ventures into 
the open air: this enemy they avoid by darting up 
from the earth the inftant they perceive the foil 
begin to mave; and fifhermen, who are well ac- 
quainted with this inftinct, take them in whatever 
numbers they pleafe, by ftamping on the earth 
where they expect to find them. They are alfo 
eafily driven from their fubterraneous retreats by 
pouring bitter or acrid water over them, fuch as 
that in which green walnuts have been fteeped, or 
a lye made of potafhes. 

The foregoing are the general outlines of the 
hiftory of thefe Worms; and, fo far as we have 
proceeded, nothing has been remarked which ap- 
pears to degrade them beneath the rank of other 
animals of the infect creation: but we now come 
to that part of it which proves the imperfection of 
their organs, from the facility with which thele lit- 
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tle machines may be damaged, and again repaired. 
It is a well-known axiom in mechanics, that the 
fineft and moft complicated inftruments are the 
fooneft deranged, and with the greateft difficulty 
adjufted. The fame alfo holds good in the ani- 
mal ceconomy: man; the moft intricate machine 
of all others, whofe nerves are very numerous; and 
his powers of aétion exceedingly various, is eafily 
deftroyed, frequently by cafualties which even 
birds or quadrupeds readily furvive; and, as we 
defcend gradually to the lower ranks, the ruder 
the compofition, the more difficultly is it dif- 
arranged. Some animals exift without their limbs, 
and often reproduce them; and others live defti- 
tute of brains for many weeks together: caterpil- 
lars continue to increafe and extend themfelves, 
though all their noble organs within are entirely 
deftroyed; fome creatures, though cut in funder, 
{till exift, and their nobler parts preferve life, while 
their amputated ones perifh; but Earth-Worms, 
as well as all the zoophyte tribe, continue to live 
in feparate parts; and one animal, by meahs of fe- 
cafion; is divided into numerous diftinét exift- 
ences. 

Throvighout the extenfive fubject of natural hit 
tory, no phenomenon is more aftonifhing, than 
that man fhould at pleafure enjoy a kind of crea- - 
tive power, fo as out of one life to produce two; 
each compleatly formed, with all it’s apparatus and 
functions ; each having it’s perceptions, and powers 
of motion and felf-prefervation; and each being as 
compleat in every refpeét as that from which it 
derived it’s exiftence, and equally enjoying the 
humble gratifications of it’s nature. 

When the ingenious, though enthufialtic, Des 
Cartes, firft broached the doétrine that brutes were 
machines, the difcovery of this furprizing propa- 
gation was. unknown, otherwife it would in fome 
meafure have {trengthened his fanciful theory. He 
would naturally have afked, What is life in brutes? 
or, Where does it refide? In fome, we find it fo 
diffufed, that every part feems to maintain a viva- 
cious principle; and the fame animal appears to 
be poffeffed of a thoufand diftiné irrational fouls 
at one time. But nothing, in reality, deferves the 
name of foul, but that which reafons, underftands, 
and is impreffed with the image of it’s Creator. 

Such might probably have been the fpecula- 
tions of this philofopher: but, quitting his theory, 
fuffice it to remark, that we are indebted for the 
firft difcovery of this power of reproduction in ani- 
mals to Mr. Trembley, who obferved it in the po- 
lypus; and, after him, to Spalanzani, and fome 
other ingenious naturalifts, who found it pre- 
vail in the Earth-Worm, the Sea-Worm, and {e- 
veral other rudely-conftruéted animals of a fimilar 
kind which were fufceptible of this novel mode of 
propagation. This laft gentleman, to whom na- 
tural hiftory in general is under the higheft ob- 
ligations, tried feveral experiments on Earth- 
Worms, many of which fucceeded according to 
his expectations, though every individual animal 
did not maintain it’s vivacious principle with an 
equal degree of firmnefs: fome, when cut in two, 
were entirely deftroyed; others furvived only in 
their nobler parts; and, while their heads conti- 
nued to be animated, their tails perifhed, and new 
animals were obferved to proceed from their extre- 
mities. But, what was moft aftonifhing, in fome 
of thefe Worms, particularly the fmall red-headed 
ones, both extremities furvived the operation: the 
head produced a tail with an anus, the inteftines, 
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the annular mufcle, and the prickly beards; the 
tail-part, on. the other hand, begat the nobler or- 
gans; and, in lefs than three months, fent forth a 
head, a heart, and ail the apparatus and inftru- 
ments of generation. The completion of this laft 
part, as we may reafonably fuppofe, proved much 
more tardy than the former, a new head requiring 
about three or four months in order to perfection ; 
while a frefh tail arrived at it’s full maturity in lefs 
than as many weeks. Thus two animals, by be- 
ing diffeéted, were produced from one, each en-+ 
dowed with it’s diftin& appetites, with perfect life 
and motion, and in every refpect as compleat as 
that fingle one from which each derived it’s ori- 
gin. 

The foregoing operation, performed on the 
Earth-Worm, obtained alfo with refpeé&t to many 
others of the vermicular tribe; namely, the Sea- 
Worm, the White- Worm, and many of thofe fmall 
ones with feelers, which are found at the bottoms 
of dirty ditches; in all of which the nobler organs 
were of fo very little ufe, that, when removed, the 
animals did not feem at all fenfible of their lofs, 
for they lived in all their parts: and thus, by a 
ftrange paradox in nature, the moft ufelefs and 
contemptible lives are, of all others, extinguifhed 
with the greateft difficulty. 

The Earth-Worm, when full-grown, often mea- 
fures ten or more inches in length, and upwards of 
one-third of an inch in diameter; and it’s colour is 
univerfally known to be a dufky red. But, be- 
fides the common Earth-Worm, there is another 
fpecies found in mud about the fea-fhores, which 
often grows upwards of a foot long, and entirely 
refembles the former, except that it’s colour is a 
paler red, and that it’s fkin is covered with little 
prominences which render it rough and fcabrous 
to the touch. 

Farth-Worms are by fome accounted very effi- 
cacious in medicine, as diuretics, diaphoretics, and 
anodynes ; they are allo efteemed difcutient, emol- 
lient, and deobftruent: and many are of opinion 
that they may be prefcribed with fuccefs in apoplex- 
ies, fpafms, and other nervous affections ; as well as 
in the jaundice, dropfy, and colick. 

ECHENEIS. An appellation given by the 
ancients to fome kinds of the petromyza; and Ap- 
pian in particular evidently intends thereby to ex- 
prefs the common lamprey. 

ECHINODERMA. A term by which natu- 
ralifts frequently exprefs the echini marini, or fea- 
urchin. 

ECHINOPHORA. A name given by Ron- 
deletius to a fpecies of fea-fnail of the round- 
mouthed kind, or clafs of cochlez lunares; but this 
author feems to confound the echini with his Echi- 
nophore. 

ECHINUS MARINUS, or SEA-URCHIN. 
A genus of animals having their bodies covered 
with a futured cruft, who are often furnifhed with 
moveable fpines, and whofe mouths are quinque- 
valve and placed beneath. 

The Echinus, on a flightifh infpection, may 
be compared to the hufk of a chefnut, being at 
once round, and befet with a great number of bony 
prickles projecting on every fide. The mouth 
is placed downwards; and the vent is fituated 
-above. The fhell, which is a hollow vafe refem- 
‘bling a fcooped apple, is filled with a foft mufcu- 
lar fubftance, through which the inteftines wind 
_ from the bottom to the top. The mouth is large, 
red, and furnifhed with five fharp teeth, which are 
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eafily difcerned; the jaws are ftrengthened by five 7 


{mall bones, in the centre of which there is a {mall 
flefhy tongue, whence the inteftines make a convo- 
lution of five fpires round the internal fides of the 
fhell, and end at the apex, where the excrements 
are excluded. But, what conftitute the moft re- 
markable parts of. the conformation of this ani- 
mal, are it’s horns and fpines, which point from 
every part of the body, and ferve at once as legs, 
arms, and inftruments of annoyance and defence. 
Between thefe horns there are alfo fpines, which 
are not endowed with fuch a fhare of motion. The 
{pines are hard and prickly; and the horns, which 
are long and foft, and never feen but in the wa- 
ter, are protruded and retraéted like thofe of the 
fnail, being concealed at the bafes of the {pines 
when not wanted for the more immediate fervice 
ofthe animal. All this apparatus, however, is only 
perceivable when the Echinus is bufied in hunting 
it’s prey at the bottom of the water; for, in a very 
few minutes after it is caught, all the horns with- 
draw into the body, and the greateft part of the 
{pines drop off. 

It is generally fuppofed, that fuch creatures.as 
have the greateft number of legs always move the 
floweft: but the Echinus feems to be an exception 
to this rule; for, though furnifhed with upwards 
of two thoufand fpines and twelve hundred horns, 
all ferving the purpofes of legs, and from their 
number feeming to impede each other’s motion, 
it runs with no fmall degree of fwiftnefs at the 
bottom, and is frequently overtaken with difficulty, 
but generally at ebb-tide, either by means of ‘an 
ofier bafket, or fimply with the hand. 

Some {pecies of Echini are reckoned as excel- 
lent food as lobfters; and their eggs, which are of 
a deep red colour, are confidered as a peculiar deli- 
cacy: but the flavour of others is very indifferent; 
and, except in the Mediterranean feas, they are 
feldom fought for but as objeéts of curiofity. 

Ecuinus, Eprsre.- This fpecies, which is of 
an hemifpherical form, covered with fharp ftrong 
fpines above half an inch long, commonly of a 
violet-colour, moveable, and adherent to fmall tu- 
bercles elegantly difpofed in rows, is often found 
in dredging, and frequently lodges in cavities of 
rocks juft within low-water mark. 

Echini of this fort at prefent conftitute the food 
of the poor in many parts of Britain, and alfo of 
thofe of the firft quality in fome foreign countries. 
In ancient times they were accounted very deli- 
cious, being ufually dreffed with vinegar, honied 
wine, parfley, and mint; and, according to Athe- 
neus, were perfectly agreeable to the ftomachy 
They likewife compofed the principal difh at the 
famous fupper of Lentulus, when he was made 
Flamen Martialis, or Prieft of Mars; and, from 
fome of the concomitant difhes, they appear to 
have been intended as a whet to the appetites of 
the holy perfonages, priefts, and veftals, invited te 
this banquet, againft the fecond. courfe. 

Ecuinus, Corpatep. This animal, agreeably 
to it’s name, is of a cordated fhape, eibbous at one 
end, and marked with a deep fulcus at the other 
covered with flender fpines refembling briftles ; 
and the fhell is extremely fragile. 

Ecuinus, Ovat. This f{pectes, which is oval 
and depreffed, is of a purplifh colour on the top 
marked with a quatre foil, the intermediate {paces 
being tuberculated in wavy rows; and the “lower 
fide is ftudded, and divided by two fmooth {paces. 
This fhell, which meafures four inches in length, 
and, 
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and, when cloathed, is covered with fhort thick-fet 
briftles mixed with fome very long ones, is found 
near Weymouth. Borlafe has given a figure of an 
FEchinus which refembles the above; but neither 
the print nor defcription enable us to determine 
whether it is of the fame or a diftiné& fpecies. 

~ An infinite variety of Echini are found in a fof- 
‘file ftate, of which only a few have yet been difco- 
vered recent: however, the different genera of thefe 
fofile fhells are ufually known among authors un- 
der the names of fpatagi, cordati, ealeati, pileati, 
difcoides, ovarii, and pentaphylloides. 

~ EDOLIO. A bird peculiar to the Cape of 
Good Hope; {0 called from it’s repeating diftinctly 
the word Edolio. It exactly refembies the cuckow 
both in fhape and fize, and is frequently feen on 
thick bufhes and high trees; but by what name it 
is known among the native Hiottentots, we have 
not Jearned. 

EEL; the Murzna Anguilla of Linneus. The 
Fel, from many parts of it’s natural hiftory, ap- 
pears to be a very fingular fifh, and in fome re- 
{pects to border on the nature of the reptile tribe. 
During the nightit eage aly quits the water, it’s 
native ‘clement, to wander in meadow-gr ounds, not 
only for the fake of changing it’s habitation, but 
alfo of feeding onefuch {nails as it meets with in 
it’s paflage ; and. in winter it buries itfelf deep i inthe 
mud, where, like the ferpent race, it continues in 
a ftate of torpidity. So very impatient of cold 
are thefe creatures, that, in fevere weather, they 
will eagerly take fhelter in a wifp of ftraw flun 
into a pond; which device has fometimes been 
practifed in order to catch them: and Albertus in- 
forms us, that he has known Fels betake them- 
felves, during the brumal. feafon, to a hay-rick, 
where they perifhed through exceffive cold. 

Morton, in his Hiftory of Northamptonhfhire, 
obferves, that there is a {pecies of fall Eels, hav- 
ing fmaller heads and larger mouths than the com- 
mon kind, found in clufters at the bottom of the 
River Nyme, a and hence called Bed-Fels: thefe 
are fe autinl roufed from their retreats by violent 
floods, when their {tomachs are always found wholl 
deftitute of meat. This circumftance bears fuch an 
analogy to the cluftering of blind-worms in their 
-quicicent ftate, that it is undoubtedly a farther 
proof of a partial agreement in the nature of the 
two eenera. 

There is ie any animal whofe eeneration 
has { fo much puzzled and perplexed the ‘fyftems of 
the learned and inquifitive as this. Ariftotle firft 
broached an opinion, that Fels were of the com- 
mon ee and that the i did not propagate their 
fpecies like other animals, but were equivocally 
engendered by the mud. Wild and abfurd as tt 
hy ypothelis mutt a >pear to every rational mind, 
nevertholet met with many abettors in more en- 
lightened ages. Modern ass s, however, have 

een fo well inftruéted in the fyitem of animal oe- 
aan by the works of Swammerdam, Lewen- 
hoeck, Malpighi, I Li Ray, and numerous other 
reipectable writers on the fame fubjeét, that there 
now remains no doubt that all amimals are pro- 
duced by the contact of parents like themfelves: 
and the phenomenon of+ Fels being found in new 
ponds is eafily accounted for, if we credit Dr. Plot, 
who confidently afterts, that ‘whole droves of them 
wil fometimes leave oriiditch or pond, and crofs 
.the meadows, as wel! in fearch of food, as of new 
retreats. We are well aware, that the Fel retains 
it’s vital principie longer than any other fih, after 


being taken out of the water; nor is it difficult to 
conctive, that it may, without < any inconvenience, 
{pend fo much time out of that clement as. is ne- 
ceffary for the pafling from one piece of water to 
another contiguous one: nor, when 2 number of 
thefe creatures have found a new pond, is it at all 
furprizing that they continue in it, fince they feed 
on worms and other infects, of which it is extremely 
probable they find abundance in fuch parts of the 
earth as have been newly turned up, and where 
they have not preyed before. 

But though the literati are now gentrally agreed 
that Eels are produced, like other animals ;, by pa- 


‘rents of their own kind, ftill there remain many 


doubts concerning the manner in which this bufi- 
nefs is effected. Some allow Eels to be like the 
generality of other animals of diftinct fexes in the 
different individuals; while others affirm that they 
are all hermaphrodites, each poffeffing the parts 
of generation of both fexes. Rondeletius aflerts, 
that they are of different fexes; and Mr. Aller, 
who has publifhed a very curious paper concern- 
ing them in the Philofophical Tranfactions, is of 
the fame opinion; both affirming that the parts of 
generation are perceptible.on a careful infpection, 
and fome difcoverable to be males, and others fe- 
males: but thefe members (they tell us) being bu- 
ried in a vaft quantity of fat, are very dificult to 
be difcerned; and confequently Ariftotle, who was 
unableto difcover them, concluded that they did not 
exift at all, which opinion his followers have adopted. 

Among thofe authors who allow Eels to be pro- 
duced, like other creatures, from animal parents of 
different fexes, fome are of opinion that they are vi- 
viparous ; others, that they are oviparous. But Mr. 
Chartwind feerns to have conclufively determined 
this great argument, by obferving, that if the aper- 
ture under the belly of the Fel, which ¢ appears red 
during the month of May, be cut at that time, the 
young Fels will be obferved to.come forth h alive 
after the operation. Lewenhoeck informs us, that 
he found an uterus in every Eel which he exa- 
mined, and therefore concludes them to be herma- 
phrodites : he alfo conjectures that they have no 
male parts of generation like thofe of other -ani- 

mals; but that the office of thefe is performed | by 
a fluid analagous to the male feed of animals, con- 
tained in certain elands fituated on the infide of the 
uterus itfelf. However, it has been fufficiently 
proved by modern experiments, that the ii immediate 
generation of Eels is effected in the ordinary courfe 
of nature, and that the animals themfelves are vi- 
vi pees 

The Felt is extremely voracious in it’s ARES Fe. 
as well as deftructive to the fry of fith. he eyes 
are placed at a {mall diftance from the end of the 
nofe; the irides are tinged with red; the tecth 2 are 
fmal l, fharp, and numerous; the under r-jaw is 
longer than the upper; beneath each eye there is 
a minute orifice; and at the extremity of the nofe 
there are two others, finall and tubular. The two 
pectoral fins are rounded at their ends; a narrow 
fin extends along the back, and unites with that of 
the tail; the anal fin joins in the fame manner be- 
neath; and the orifice of the gills is fituated behind 
the pectoral fin. 

Fels vary in their colours, from a footy hue 
to a light olive green; and thofe which are called 
filver Eels have white bellies, and poffefs a re- 
markable brightnefs throughout. 

There is a variety of this Eel known in London 
and it’s vicinity by the name of the grig, and at 

Oxford 
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Oxford by that of the grig¢ or glut. The head is 
jarger, the nofe more blunt, and the fkin thicker, 


than in thofe of the common fort; neither is it fo | 


fat, fo-large,; nor fo much efteemed, as the com- 
mon Fel, which fometimes weighs upwards of 
twenty pounds; and notwith{tanding it is the moft 
univerfal of all fifh, it is very rarely found in the 
Danube, though very common in the lakes and 
rivers of Upper Auftria. It appears that the Ro- 
mans paid little regard to thefe fifh; but the luxu- 
rious Sybarites were fo fond of them, that they 
exempted thofe who fold them from every kind of 
trrbute. é 

Thofe Fels which are caught in rivers, or other 
clear running waters, are generally preferred. Boer- 
haave fays, that no fith whatever have more acrid 
galls than Eels; and farther obferves that, with an 
admixture of thofe of the Eel and the pike made 
into pills, he hath cured many ricketty children 
who were afflicted with hard and {welled bellies. © 

The Fel, though it generally lives in frefh wa- 
ter, fometimes enters the fea, and returns back 
again to it’s former abode. It delights in pure run- 
ning ftreams; and, if confined to muddy water for 
any leneth of time, becomes lean, flaccid, and at 
laft dies. Indeed, it cannot fupport any confide- 
rable difference of living; for,-were it to be con- 
veyed, even in the fummer feafon, from a mode- 
rately tepid to a more frigid ftream, it would foon 
perifh. It feeds on roots, herbs, fifth, infects, and 
whatever elfe it meets with at the bottoms of ri- 
vers: and Athenzus gravely informs us that, in a 
certain country, he has known Eels fo far tamed, 
as to approach and feize any food prefented them 
with the hand. 

Fels generally live to the age of feven or eight 
years, and afford an excellent aliment: their fleth, 
which is tender, foft, and nourifhing, contains 
many oily and balfamic parts; but it has alfo others 
that are of a dull, vifcous, and grofs nature, and 
render it hard of digeftion. Thefe fith may be 
roafted, fried, broiled, or boiled: but thofe which 
are roa{ted appear to be the moft wholefome; for this 
reafon, becaufe they are thereby more divelted of 
their vifcous phlegm than by the other modes of 
dreffing. Their fat is efteemed excellent in re- 
moving marks of the {mall pox from the face, in 
curing the piles, and in caufing the hair to grow. 
A kind of mucilage is made of their fkins by fteep- 
ing and boiling them in water, which is frequently 
applied to {wellings, in order to foften and diffolve 
them; and it is alfo ferviceable in the hernia. 

Fer, Concer. This fpecies, with regard to 
it’s general conformation, refembles the common 
Fel; but differs materially from it in fize, fome 
Congers being feveral yards long, and as thick as 
a man’s thigh: the colour of the back alfo is lighter 
than that of the common Eel, being more of an 
afh; the belly is whiter; the eyes are larger in pro- 
portion; the irides are filvery; and on the fides 
there is a ftraight, white, broadifh line, feemingly 
eompoted of a double row of points, which reaches 
from the head’ to the tail. The upper edge of the 
dorfal fin is blackifh throughout it’s whole length; 
and the end of the upper chap, or fnout, is fur- 
nifhed with two fhort horns, or tubes, which 
abound with a mucilaginous fluid. Some fuppofe 
the flefh of the Conger to be as fweet and falu- 
brious as that of the common Fel; but it is un- 
doubtedly neither fo delicious nor fo eafily di- 
gefted. See Concer-Eer, 


Err, Sand, or Launce, This fifh, ike the | 
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common Fel, is long and round, but it feldom ex- 
ceeds a foot in length: it is blue on the back, and 
of a filver colour on the belly and fides; it has a 
fharp f{nout, and a wide mouth deftitute of teeth; 
the lower jaw is longer than the upper; and it has 
no fcales. A long fin extends along the back 
within a {mall {pace of the tail; and there are a pair 
of fins at the gills, but none on the belly. Thefe 
fifh generally lie half a foot deep in the fand; and, 
when the tide ebbs, the fifhermen on the Cornifh 
coaft and the Ifle of Man angle for them with 
hooks conftructed for that purpofe. Their flefh, 
which is very fweet and falubrious, proves an ex- 
cellent bait for other fifh. 

There is another {pecies of Sand-Eel, which dif- 
fers from the former in having two fins on it’s 
back, whereas that has only one. 

Fer, Inpian. An Eaft Indian fifh, the anguilla 
Indica of authors: of which there are two fpecies ; 
the cne being entirely fpotted with brown, and the 
other of a fine yellow colour ftreaked with red. 
The flefh of both is reckoned unwholefome. 

Fert, Sra. A fifh commonly found among 
rocks about the fhores of many parts of the Eaft 
Indies. It is of a dufky brown colour, variegated 
with rhomboidal fpots not very unlike thofe on the 
fkins of fnakes; the anterior part of the body is 
thin and flender, the hinder part being very thick ; 
the nofe is long; the mouth is large, and com- 
monly open; and the teeth are very fharp and 
{mall. 

Sea-Eels grow exceffively fat, and are very 
wholefome and delicious food; though it is faid 
that thofe who kill them are affected with tremors, 
and fometimes with drowfinefs; but which eene- 
rally go off without any material injury. 

Err, Errectric. SeeRay, Execrric. 

Fret, Microscopic. The long-bodied ani- 
malcules difcovered by the help of microfcopes in 
vinegar, four pafte, and many other fubftances, 
have, on account of their figure, been diftinguifhed 
fromthe reft of the microfcopic animalcules by 
the name of Eels: thefe, as well as the other kinds, 


“have been fuppofed by the moft judicious natu- 


ralifts to be produced from the eggs of other ani- 
malcules of the fly kind floating in the ain; but 
thofe in pafte are difcovered to be viviparous ani- 
mals, which produce living creatures of their own 
fhape. In order to be always furnifhed with thefe 
minute animals for microfcopic obfervations, fuch 
pafte as bookbinders commonly ule, and of a mode- 
rate confiftence, fhould be expofed to the air in an 
open veffel, and prevented from becoming hard or 
mouldy by being occafionally ftirred. After fome 
days, it will turn four; when, if attentively exa- 
mined, multitudes of extremely {mall, long, and 
flender animalcules, may be difcovered in it, which 
will daily grow larger, till at length they will be 
perceptible by the naked eye. In order to pro- 
mote their growth, a drop of vinegar may be fome- 
times poured on the pafte, by which means they 
will be preferved throughout the whole year. They 
may be fingly applied to the microfcope ona fingle 
talc or ifinglafs, a fmall drop of water being pre- 
vioufly put on it, that the animalcule may {wim 
therein; and then the internal motion of it’s bowels 
may be plainly perceived. 

On cutting one of thefe Pafte-Eels acrofs the 
middle, a long and flender tube may be obferved 
to fhoot out from each of the divided ends, and a 
number of feeming ova iffue from this; but thefe, 
on being more minutely infpeéted, will appear to 
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be living Eels of different growths, all included in 
their proper membranes : fome of them move but 
flowly; others coil and uncoil themfelves pretty 
brifkly; while the moft. mature are feen to make 
ftrenuous efforts towards obtaining an enlargement 
from their enveloping membranes, and at length 
fucceeding, to fwim away like their parent animal. 
The tube extended each way, on dividing the body, 
is properly the uterus of the creature, which in the 
larger Eels is full of dark fpots, being the embryo 
Fels; and thefe fpots are again obfervable in the 
young ones as foon as they are produced. 

EEL-POUT. The Enelifh name of the mu- 
ftella fluviatilis, a fifh of the gadus kind, in the Ar- 
tedian fyftem; and diftinguifhed from the others 
by the name of the bearded gadus with two fins 
on the back and jaws of equal lengths. 

The Eel-Pout, which is caught in the Trent, 
and many other rivers of England, is in fome 
places called the burbot, and efteemed very deli- 
cate food. When full-grown, it is commonly 
about fourteen inches long, flender, and fomewhat 
of the fhape of the common eel; but too fhort, in 
proportion to it’s thicknefs, to be truly fo. | Like 
the eel alfo, it is very foft and flippery, and covered 
either with a flimy matter or extremely minute 
fcales. The colour is that of the tench; the head 
is large and flat; the noftrils are imall and round ; 
and the jaws are befet with very fmall teeth, rough 
as a file to the touch; befides which, there is a fe- 
micircular rugged {pace in the palate. There are 
two fins onthe back; and there is one on the belly 
which reaches from the anus tothe tail. A fmall 
beard rifes from the extremity of the lower jaw; 
there are two other beards betweemr the noftrils and 
the end of the fnout; and the gills are feven in num- 
ber. wonginn 

There is another ‘variety of. Eel-Pouts,: which 
Linnzus defcribes as a fpecies of blennit: they are 
viviparous, bringing forth two or three hundred 
young at a time a little after the depth of winter; 
and are very numerous in the River Efk, in York- 
fhire; but their flefh is not much efteemed.. See 
Brenny, VIVIPAROUS. , i tet 

EFT. An animal very common in England; 

called by fome the newt, and the fwift; and, by 
others, the common lizard. The Eft has an oval 
obtufe fnout; it’s back 1s of a rufty iron-colour ; and 
it’s feet, which have each five toes, are armed with 
very fharp {mall claws: that toe which correfponds 
with the fore-finger in the human race is the longeft 
of all; and that which anfwers tothe thumb. is 
placed lower. 
_ Great Britain affords feveral fpecies of Efts; 
namely, the common land Eft, with a black {potted 
belly ; the fnake-like Eft, which frequents heaths ; 
the {mall brown land Eft; the yellow {caly land 
Eft; and the brown and black {potted water Eft: 
the two laft of which are mentioned by Plot in his 
Hiftory of Staffordfhire. 

The land Eft, or, as it is frequently called by 
naturalifts, the land falamander, has fomething very 
remarkable in it’s exterior coat: it’s {kin often ap- 
pears dry, like that of the lizard; but it alfo fre- 
quently feems as if covered with a fine fhining li- 
quid varnifh, the change from one ftate to the other 
being ufually performed in an inftant; and it fome- 
tines, on being barely touched, becomes entirely 
wet. There 1s alfo under the fkin of this animal 
~ a fort of milky liquor, which, on the body’s being 
prefied, is fpouted out to a confiderable diftance: 
the paflages forthe efcape of this fluid are a vaft 


number of pores or holes, many of which are per- | 
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ceptible to the naked eye; and prebably the firit- 
mentioned liquor, which covers the fkin ‘in the 
manner of a varnifh, may be the fame with this, 
it’s white colour not being diftinguifhable when 
thinly {pread over the creature’s body. This 
milky fubftance bears a {trong refemblance to the 
juice which the tithymals, and many other fuccu- 
Jent plants, afford when either cut or broken; it’s’ 
tafte is intolerably. acrid and {typtic; and though 
the tongue receives no injury from touching it, the 
fenfation is neverthelefs fo violent, that the perfon 
affected is very apt to dread the confequences. 

An opinion generally prevails, that this animal 
is of a poifonous nature; and the fabulous falaman- 
der of the ancients feems to be of the fame genus, 
if not the fame animal. Maupertuis, in order to 
convince mankind of the truth of théfe remarkable’ 
particulars, caufed a large number of Efts to be 


| collected; which the country people, who had 


caught them near the bottoms of old walls, handled 
with as much caution as if they had been vipers. 
From this, as well as other experiments, it appears 
very evident, that the ftories of the Eft’s being a 
poifonous animal are as vague .and groundlefs as 
thofe of it’s being able to exift in the fire. Some 
remarkable circumftances, however, the above gen- 
tleman obferved in his diffeétion of thefe animals ; 
namely, that in feveral of the females there were at» 
the fame time clufters of eggs and yourig ones in’ 
an animated ftate; that thefe eggs formed bunches. 
refembling thofe of the ovaries of birds; that the. 
young were contained in two tubes, the: coats of. 
which were perfectly tranfparent; and that in one’ 
female only he counted fifty-four young, all living 
and vigorous. rh. ooh 

The water Eft furnifhes the curious with excel- 
lent opportunities of obferving: the citculation of 
the blood’ by means of the folar microfcope. By: 
the help of this inftrument, the veffels are perceived 
to be beautifully delineated’ onthe fkin;~and the’ 
tide of blood in the large ones to be equal to that 
of the ftream of water which, in hydroftatical ex- 
periments, is ejected out of a vefiel by condenfed 
air.. In either of thefe cafes, no appearance of 
drops of feparate globules can ‘be difcerned). but 
the whole forms one continuous body.» In the 
leffer veffels, thefe little globes are obferved to pafs 
along very fwiftly, but evidently to feparate from 
each other. 

It is very remarkable, that in the tail of this ani- 
mal there feems to be a greater number of veffels 
than are immediately neceffary for the circulation 
of the blood; for, when thus examined, there will 
often appear two parallel veffels, in one of which 
only the circulation is performed, and this fuccef- 
fively in one and the other of the veffels, the tide 
often leaving the one wholly empty which had juft 
before been full and circulating in the other. 

- In the ftomachs of a certain {[pecies of water Efts 
found in Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba, particular 
fubftances called Eft-ftones, fuppofed to be en- 
dowed with extraordinary virtues, like the bezoars 
in other animals, are faid to be lodged: but though 
thefe ftones are celebrated by Ximenes, and other 
authors who have been on the fpot, and have had 
every opportunity of fearching into the reality of 
their origin, many {till doubt whether any fuch fub- 
{tances were ever actually found in thefe animals. 
Redi fuppofes them to have been once the teeth, 
or fome other parts, of fifhes dug out of the earth; 
and. he obferves that, having tried fome which 
bore that name, he found no. vifible effe&t in any 
of them. 
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EGG, POACHED. A curious fpecies of fhell 
of the femiporcellanae genus, or fhells refembling 
cypre or cowries. 

EGG, SEA. An appellation frequently given 
to the echinus marinus, or fea-urchin. See Eenr- 
wus Marinus. : 

EGRET; the Ardea Garretta of Linnaeus. This 
very beautiful bird, to which fome naturalifts give 
the name of the leffer white heron, is now but 
rarely feen in England: though it appears from 
unqueftionable evidence, that Egrets were formerly 
very numerous; for, in a bill of fare at the famous 
feaft of Archbifhop Nevill, mention is made of no 
lefs than one thoufand of them. Perhaps the great 
efteem in which they were held at that period, may 
have occafioned their extirpation in this ifland; 
but they are ftill very common in the fouthern 
parts of a where they frequently appear in 
numerous flocks 

The Egret meafures about twenty-four inches 
in length, and weighs about a pound. The bill is 
black and flender; the fpace about the eyes is 
naked, and green; the irides are of a pale yellow 


colour; and the head is adorned with a beautifull 


creft, compofed of fome fhort feathers, and two 
long ones hanging backwards, which are upwards: 
of four inches in length. The whole plumage is 
of a refplendent whitenefs; the feathers on the 
breaft and the fcapulars, which are extremely de- 
licate, long, flender, and unwebbed, hang in the 
lighteft and loofeft manner imaginable; and the 
legs are a dark green almoft approaching to black. 
The fcapulars and the creft were formerly much 
efteemed as ornaments for caps and head-pieces: 
hence the Aigrette and Egret came to fignify an 
Ornament for a Cap; though, according to the ety- 
mology of Belonius, the word was originally de- 
rived from Aigre del’ Aigreur de fa Voix. 

EINBLINDER. The name of a fpecies of 
blind lamprey, called by naturalifts lampetra czeca. 
It is very fmall, not exceeding the common dew- 
worm either in length or thicknefs. It is alfo de- 
{titute of fcales; but the body is divided by annular 
lines into no fewer than eighty-four-rings. . The 
mouth, which is fituated in the under-part of the 
head, is round, and always open; in the middle of 
the head there 1s a cavity, as ufual in the lamprey 
kind, for the admiffion of water; and on each fide 
there are feven gill-holes. This animal has only 
one long fin, which runs along the ridge of it’s 
back. 

ELAPHOCAMELUS. A term by which fe- 
veral authors exprefs the Peruvian camel, ufually 
called the llama, and employed in that country as 
a beaft of burden. 

ELAPS. A name fometimes given to the 


elops, a remarkable kind of ferpent found in the 


Ifle of Lemnos. See Exops. 

ELATER. A genus of infects of the order 
of coleoptera, having fetaceous antennz; which, 
when laid on their backs, enable them to leap Ww ith 
great force and agility: and from this circumttance 
they receive their name. There are various {pecies 
of thefe four-winged flies, diftinguithed by their 
different colours. 

Evater, Mixep Brown, GREEN, AND Brassy. 
This fpecies is. {mall, and of an oblong fhape; 
the breaft and cafes of the wines of the male are 
very bright, ftrongly tinged with ereen; and the 
antennz are a little peétinated on. their edges. 
The colour of the female is more ycllow; the breaft 
is broader and more glofly; and the feelers are 


without any pectination. Thisinfeét ufually makes 
it’s appearance in the month of June. 

ELaTER, Brack, Rep-Breastep. This io 
minute infect 1s entirely of a black colour, except 
fome part of the breaft, which is red, and defcribes 
the figure of a crefcent, the horns of which are 
turned towards the head ; and alfo the cafes of the 
wings, which have a blueifh caft. It is very com- 
mon in pafture-grounds, and under hedges, near 
London. 

Exvater, Brownisu BExen: This {pecies, 
which is pretty large, has an oblong body; the co- 
lour is a brownifh black throughout; the head is 
{mall ; and the cafes of the wings, which ate {mooth, 
exhibit fomewhat of a olofly appearance. 

Linnezus gives this infect the name of the brown 
notopeda; and likewife makes mention of the 
Black Elater with a hairy breaft; the Black Flater 
with a red breaft, already defcribed ; and the Black 
Elater with red cafes to the wings. 

Other zoologifts enumerate the Greenifh Brafs- 
coloured Elater with yellow wings; the Black Ela- 
ter with blue cates to the wings; the Black Elater 
with red wings on the back part; the Black FElater 
having the cafes of the wings livid on their exterior 
edges; the Red-breafted Elater with red cafes to 
the wings ; and the Black Elater with brown cafes 
to the wings, and the feelers and legs of a reddifh 
brown colour. 

ELAWANDUM. A remarkable foecies of 
monkey very common in the Ifle of Ceylon. © It’s 
hair is either whitifh or of a pale grey colour; and 
it has a long beautiful black beard depending from 
it’s chin. 

ELDRIENE. An appellation given by fori 
authors to the fmall fifth called im England the 
minnow; and by others varius, from the afte mblage 
of different colours on it’s fides and belly. 

ELECFRIC EEL: See Gymnoruvs. 

ELECTRIC FISH. See Torpepo. 

ELEPHANT. In the Linnean fyftem of 
zoology, a diftincét genus of the brute, in the clafs 
of . mammalia ; the diftinguifhing charaéters of 
which are, that i it has no cutting-teeth; that the ca- 
nine or dog-teeth of the upper jaw are exceedingly 
long; and that i it has avery long flexible probofcis, 
and a body almoft naked. 

The Elephant, which 1s the largeft of all land 
animals, is no lefs remarkable for it’s docility and 
underftanding than for it’s fize. All hiftorians are 
agreed that, next to man, the Elephant is the moft 
fagacious of all creatures; notwithftanding which, 
were we to form our ideas of it’s capacity from it’s 
external appearance, we fhould be induced to con- 
ceive a verymean opinion of it’s abilities. It’s huge 
body, covered with a callous hide, without hair; 
it’s large mifhapen legs, which feem fcarcely 
formed for motion ; together with it’s little eyes, 
large ears, and lone trunk; all unite in giving it 
an air of extreme ftupidity: but when we examine 
it’s hiftory, our prejudices banifh; and, when we 
confider the various advantages it derives from it’s 
clumfy conformation, our furprize increafes. 

Though it 1s altogether impoffible, by any de- 
{cription, however elaborate, to convey an adequate 
idea to the reader of this vaft animal, which is faid 
to grow from feven to fifteen feet high; it may in 
general be obferved, that it has a long trunk, com- 
pofed of multitudes of rings, pliant in every di- 
rection, and terminated by a fingle moveable hook, 
which anfwers the purpole of a “hand in conveying 
any fubftance to it’s mouth. The forehead is very 

; elevated; 
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elevated ; the ears are long, broad, and pendulous; 
the eyes are extremely finall; the body is round and 
full; the back rifes in a kind of arch; and the legs 
are thick, clumfy, and fhapelefs. The hide, which 
is of a dufky colour, is furnifhed, with only a few 
{caetered hairs, but replete with {cratches and fcars 
acquired in it’s paflage through woods and thick- 
ets; the tail, like that of the hog, is terminated by 
a few long hairs of an extraordinary fize; the feet 
are undivided, but the margins are inclofed by five 
round hoofs; and the whole animal is fhort in pro- 
portion to it’s height. The female is lefs than the 
male; and the udder hangs between the fore-legs. 

Though the Elephant is the ftrongeft, as well 
as the largeft, of all quadrupeds, in a ftate of na- 
ture it 1s neither fierce nor formidable: pacific, 
mild, and brave, it never abufes it’s ftrength, but 
exerts it either in it’s own protection or that of the 
community. In it’s native defarts, it is feldom 
perceived alone, but appears to be a fociable and 
friendly creature. The veteran of the company 
always conduéts the band, that next in feniority 
bringing up the rear; the weak and the infirm are 
placed in the centre; while their offspring are borne 
by the females, and prevented from falling by 
means of their trunks: however, this order is only 
maintained either during dangerous marches, or 
when thefe animals are defirous of feeding in cul- 
tivated grounds. In forefts and other folitudes, 
they move with lefs precaution, though without 
ever feparating, or even removing fo far afunder 
as to be incapable of lending each other any re- 
quifite affiftance. 

Nothing hardly can be more formidable than a 
drove of Elephants, as they appear at a diftance in 
an African landf{cape: wherever they come, the fo- 
refts feem to fink beneath them; in their paflage, 
they bear down the branches on which they feed; 
and if they enter an inclofure, in a very few minutes 
all the labours of agriculture are cut off and dif- 
appear: fuch invafions are the more terrible, as 
they cannot be repelled; for an army of men 
would fcarcely be adequate to the tafk of attacking 
their united numbers. Sometimes, however, it 
happens that one or two of them are found lin- 
gering behind the reft; and againft thefe only the 
power and ftratagems of the hunters can be ex- 
erted with effect; for an attempt to moleft the 
whole body would inevitably be fatal, as they rufh 
directly forward on the perfon who offers to infult 
them, ftrike him with their tufks, feize him with 
their trunks, tofs him into the air, and watching 
his fall, trample him to death. But they are thus 
dreadful only when incenfed, never offering any 
perfonal injury when fuffered to feed unmolefted. 
It is even faid that they retain a fenfe of injuries re- 
ceived; and accordingly, when once provoked by 
man, they feek every future occafion of revenge, 
fmelling him with their long trunks at a diftance, 
following him with all their {peed on the fcent, and 
(though flow to appearance) foon overtaking and 
deftroying him. 

Elephants, in their natural ftate, feem to delight 
in frequenting the banks of rivers and the deepeft 
vallies, and in refrefhing themfelves in the moft 
fhady forefts and wet fituations. Indeed, they can- 
not exift at a great diftance from the water, which 
they always difturb before drinking. They often 
fill their trunks with this element, either for the 
purpofe of cooling that organ, or of diverting 
themfelves with fpurting it forth in the manner of 
a fountain. They feem to be equally affetted by 
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the extremes of heat and cold; and, in order to 
avoid the former, frequently take fhelter in the 
moft obfcure receffes of forefts, or plunge into the 
water, and fwim from the continent to iflands at 
the diftance of feveral leagues from the fhore. 

* Thefe creatures fubfift chiefly on vegetables, and 
feem to entertain a perfeét abhorrence for animal 
food. When any individual of their fociety hap- 
pens to difcever a fpot of good pafture, he invites 
his companions to partake of the repaft; though it 
mutt be a very extenfive tract indeed that can fur- 
nifh provifion for the whole band; and as their 
broad heavy fect fink deep at every ftep, and 
deftroy much more pafturage than they them- 
{elves devour, they are on that account frequently 
compelled to change their quarters, and even to 
migrate from one country to another. The In- 
dians and negroes, who are often incommoded by 
thefe vifitants, endeavour to keep them at a dif- 
tance by making loud noifes, and kindling large 
fires contiguous to their cultivated grounds: but 
fuch precautions do not always fucceed; for troops 
of them often break through their fences, deftroy 
their whole harveft, and overturn their little habi- 
tations ; and, when fully fatiated, march back again 
to the woods in a very regular manner. 

Such arethe habits of the Elephant, confidered in 
a focial light: but, if we regard it as an individual, 
we fhall find it’s powers ftill more extraordinary ; for, 
notwithftanding it’s very aukward and unpromifing 
appearance, it poffeffes all it’s fenfes in great per- 
fection, and is capable of applying them to more 
ufeful purpofes than any other quadruped. ‘This 
animal, as already obferved, has very finall eyes, 
when compared to the enormous bulk of it’s body ; 
but, though their minutenefs may at firft fight 
carry an appearance of deformity, when we exa- 
mine them more clofely, they exhibit a variety of 
expreffion, and difcover the various fenfations with 
which the creature is actuated: it turns them with 
a pleafing attention to it’s matter, feemingly as if 
to reflect and deliberate; and, as it’s paffions fol- 
low each other in flow fucceffion, their various 
workings are diftinétly obferved. 

Nor is the Elephant lefs remarkable for it’s 
quicknefs of hearing: it’s ears, which are extremely 
large, even more bulky in proportion than thofe of 
the afs, are ufually dependent, but capable of be- 
ing elevated and moved at pleafure; and with 
them the animal wipes it’s eyes, in order to repel 
the duit and flies which would otherwife greatly 
incommode them. It appears to be exceedingly 
delighted with mufic; and very readily learns to 
beat time, to move in meafure, and even with it’s 
voice to accompany the drum and trumpet. This 
animal’s fenfe of fmelling is not only very exquifite, 
but is in a great meafure adapted to the fame odours 
which are grateful to mankind; for the creature 
gathers flowers with apparent pleafure and atten- 
tion, picking them up one by one; and afterwards 
unites them in a nofegay, feeminely charmed with 
their perfume. The orange-flower in particular 
appears to be peculiarly agreeable both to it’s tafte 
and fmell; for it ftrips the tree of all it’s verdure, 
and eats every part of it, even to the very branches: ' 
it alfo fearches out the moft odoriferous plants 


_ which grow in the meadows; and, with refpect to 


the woods, it fhews a predilection for the cocoa, the 
banana, the palm, and the fago trees; the fhoots of 
which being tender, and filled with pith, it not only 
devours the leaves and fruit, but alfo the trunk, 
and the entire plant to it’s very root. 


But 
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But as to the fenfe of feeling, the Elephant ex- 
ceeds the whole brute creation, and perhaps even 
man himfelf. The organ of this fenfe lies folely 
in the trunk, an inftrument peculiar to this ani- 
mal, and which anfwers all the purpofes of a hand: 
this trunk, properly fpeaking, is only the fnout ex- 
tended to an unufual length, hollow hke a pipe, 
and terminating in two openings or noftrils like 
thofe of the hog. The trunk of an Elephant of 
the height of fourteen feet, is about eight feet in 
length, and five and a half in circumference at the 
mouth, where it is thickeft; it is hollow through= 
out it’s whole length, but has a partition which 
runs from one end to the other; fo that, though it 
appears externally like a fingle pipe, it is internally 
divided into two. This flefhy tube is compofed 
of nerves and mufcles, covered with a fkin of a 
blackifh colour, like that of the reft of the body; 
it is capable either of extenfion or contraction, of 
being bent or ftraightened; embracing any fub- 
ftance to which it is applied with the utmoft pli- 
ancy; and yet fo very flrong, that nothing can be 
torn from it’s gripe. To aid the force of this 
prafp, there are feveral little eminences, like the 
feet of caterpillars, on the under-fide of this inftru- 
ment, which unqueftionably contribute to the fen- 
fibility of the touch, as well as the firmnefs of the 
hold. Through this trunk the animal breathes, 
drinks, and fells, as by means of a tube; and, atit’s 
very extremity, exactly above the noftrils, there is an 
extenfion of the fkin, about five inches long, which 
is fhaped like a finger, and in fact anf{wers all the 
purpofes of that member; for, together with the 
reft of the extremity of the trunk, it is capable of 
affuming different forms at pleafure, and cont{e- 
quently of being adapted to the minuteft objects. 
By the help of this, the Elephant is eNabled to pick 
up even a pin from the ground, to untie the knots 
of a rope, unlock a door, and write with a pen. 
‘JT have feen,” fays AZlian, ‘ an Elephant writing 
Roman characters on a board, in a very orderly 
manner, his keeper only fhewing him the figure of 
each letter... While thus employed, the eyes might 
be obferved ftudioufty caft down on the writing, 
and exhibiting an appearance of great fkill and eru- 
dition.’ It fometimes, indeed, happens, that the 
object proves too large for the grafp of the trunk ; 
in which cafe, the Elephant makes ufe of another 
expedient as admirable as the former: it applies the 
extremity of it to the furface of the object; and 
fucking up it’s breath, lifts and fuftains whatever 
weight the air is capable of keeping fufpended. 
Thus this inftrument is conducive to almoft every 
purpofe of the creature’s life; it proves an organ 
of {melling, touching, and fuction; and not only 
provides for the neceffities and comV¥eniencies of 
the animal, but alfo for it’s ornament and defence. 

But though the Elephant derives fo many ad- 
vantages from it’s trunk, with refpect to the reft of 
it’s conformation it 1s helplefs and unwieldy: it’s 
neck is fo fhort, and it’s head turned with fuch dif- 
ficulty, that the animal muft wheel round it’s 
whole body before it can difcover an enemy from 
behind. ‘The hunters, who attack it from that 
quarter, generally efcape the effects of it’s indigna- 
tion by this eafy manceuvre, and gain time fufh- 
cient to renew their affaults while it 1s employed in 
turning it’s ponderous carcafe in order to face 
them. It’s legs, indeed, are not fo inflexible as 
it’s neck, though they are comparatively ftiff, and 
will not bend without evident exertions: thofe be- 
iore feem longer than the hinder ones, but only to 
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appearance, for, on being meafured, they are found | 


equal, if not fhorter; their joints are placed nearly 
in the middle, like the knees of the human {pecies; 
and the great bulk which they are deftined by na- 
ture to fupport makes their flexure very clumfy! 
While young, the Elephant bends it’s legs, both 
to lie down and to rife: but, when it either erows 
old or infirm, this act is not performed without hu- 
man affiftance ; and confequently it becomes fo very 
Inconvenient to the animal, that it rather chufes to 
repofe ftanding. The feet which fupport thefe maffy 
columns forin a bafe fcarcely broader than the legs 
they fuftain; they are divided into five toes, which 
are fituated beneath the fkin, fo that none of them 
appear to the eye, a kind of protuberances only 
being obfervable, which vary in number from three 
to five: but though the apparent toes vary, the in- 
ternal ones are conftantly the fame; and the foal of 
the foot is furnifhed with a corneous fkin, which 
compleatly invefts the whole under-part of the 
foot. 

In addition to the incumbrances of the Ele- 
phant, may be fubjoined it’s two enormous tufks, 
which being ufelefs for the bufinefs of maftica- 
tion, ferve only as weapons of defence: thefe, a 
the animal advances in years, become fo heavy, 
that it is fometimes obliged to have holes dug in 
the walls of it’s ftall, for the purpofe of refting 
them, as well as eafing ittelf-of the fatigue of their 
fupport. It is well known: to what an: amazing 
fize thefe tufks generally grow, many of them be- 
ing above fix feet in length. »:Some authors have 
fuppofed, that thefe are rather the horns than the 
teeth of this animal; but, befides their greater fimi- 
litude to bone than horn, they have been indifput- 
ably proved to grow from the upper jaw, and not 
from the frontal bones, as fome have roundly af 
ferted. It has been alfo affirmed, that thefe tutks 
are fhed in the fame manner as ftags drop their 
horns; but, from their folid confiftence, as well as 
accidental defeéts, which often appear to be the 
refult of a flow decay, it is extremely probable that 
they are as fixed and permanent as the teeth of 
other animals. Certain, however, it is, that’ thi 
creature never drops them in a ftate of fervitude, 
but retains them till they become.cumbrous and in- 
convenient to a very high degree. 

As to other parts of it’s conformation, this ani- 
mal is equally fingular. The lips and tongues of 
other creatures ferve to imbibe their drink or their 
food; but, with refpect to the Elephant, they are 
totally unferviceable for thofe purpofes; and it not 
only gathers it’s aliment with it’s trunk, but alfo 
fupphies itfelf with water by the fame means. When 
it eats hay in a domeftic ftate, it lays hold of a 
{mall wifp with it’s trunk, turns and fhapes it with 
that inftrument for fome time, then guides it to 
it’s mouth, and afterwards chews it with it’s orind- 
ing-teeth, which are exceedingly large. When 
this quantity 1s fufficiently mafticated, it is fwal- 
lowed, and never ruminated again, as is the cafe 
with cows or fheep, the ftomach and inteftines of 
the Elephant bearing a ftronger refemblance to 
thofe of the horfe. It’s manner. of drinking is 
equally extraordinary: it dips the end of it’s trunk 
into the water, and thereby fucks up as much at a 
time as fills that ereat flefhy tube compleatly; then 
raifing it’s head, and turning the point into it’s 
mouth, it drives it*below the aperture of the wind- 
pipe. The trunk being in this pofition, and fill 
full of water, the creature blows ftrongly into it 
at the other end, whereby that fluid is forced into 
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the throat, down. which it is heard to pour with a 
Joud jingling noife. From this mode of receiving 
fu€tion, fome have been led into an opinion that 
the young Elephant fucks the dam with it’s trunk, 
and not with it’s mouth; but this is a fact which no 
travelier has hitherto had an opportunity of afcer- 
taining, | 

The hide of the Elephant is as remarkable as 
any other part. It is not covered with hair, like 
the generality of quadrupeds, but is almoft bare: 
a few brifties, indeed, are f{cattered over the body; 
but in general the hide is dry, rough, and wrink- 
Jed, and refernbles more the bark of an old tree 
than the fkin of an animal. This becomes thicker 
every year; and, by a gradual addition of fubftance, 
it at length contraéts that diforder well known by 
the name of the elephantiafis, or Arabian leprofy; 
a difeafe to wnich man himfelf is obnoxious. For 
the prevention of this malady, the Indians rub the 
Elephant with oil, and frequently bathe it, in or- 
der to preferve the pliancy of the fkin. Befides 
the inconveniences incident to this diforder, others 
arife from the extreme fenfibility of thofe parts 
which are not wholly callous: on thefe flies fettle 
in prodigious numbers, and unceafingly torment 
the animal; to repel which, it exerts every art in 
it’s power, ufing not only it’s tail and trunk in the 
natural manner, but even laying hold of the 
branches of trees, in order to beat them off; and, 
when thefe expedients fail, it often gathers up the 
duft with it’s trunk, and fpreads it over the fenfi- 
bie parts. 

Water feems as neceffary to this animal as food 
itfelf. When in a ftate of nature, the Elephant 
feldom quits the banks of rivers, and often im- 
moerfes itfelf in the water as high as it’s belly. In 
a ftate of fervitude, the Indians are particularly 
careful to provide the creature with a proper fup- 
ply of that element; they wafh it with great ad- 
drefg; afford it every convenience for affifting it- 
felf; and, after fmoothing it’s fkin with a pumice- 
ftone, rub in oils, effences, and odours. 

Confidering the ftrength, fagacity, and obe- 
dience, of this animal, and the various beneficial 
purpofes which it is deftined to fulfil, it is by no 
means furprizing that it fhould be taken into the 
fervice of man: accordingly, we find that this crea- 
ture, from time immemorial, has been employed 
either for the purpofes of war, labour, or oftenta- 
tion; to increale the granceur of oriental monarchs, 
or to extend their dominions. 

Hitherto we have confidered the Elephant in it’s 
natural ftate: but we fhall now regard it in a dif- 
ferent point of view; namely, as taken from the fo- 
reft, and reduced to the fervice of man. We are to 
behold this brave, but harmlefs quadruped, learn- 
ing the arts of mankind, and inftructed by him in 
all the horrors of war, maffacre, and devatftation ; 
and to obferve this half-reafoning animal led into 
the field of battle, and wondering at thofe tumults, 
and that martial fervour, which it is itfelf taught 
to increafe. 

The Elephant is an inhabitant of Africa and Afia 
only; and, in moft parts of the former, it ftill re- 
tains it’s native liberty. The favages of that quarter 
of the world, inftead of attempting to fubdue this 

sowerful creature to their neceffities, are happy in 
ee able to protect themfelves from the effects of 
it’s fury. Formerly, indeed, while the Carthagi- 
nian empire was init’s fplendor, Elephants were em- 
ployed in war: but this was only a tranfitory gleam 
of human power in that divifion of the globe; the 
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natives of Africa have long fince degenerated, and 
the Elephant is at prefent only known among 
them by it’s frequent devaftations.. However, no 
Elephants are even now found on this fide of 
Mount Atlas; though bevond the River Senegal, 
and in the internal parts of the country, they are 
prodigioufly numerous. In thefe extenfive and un- 
peopled regions, they feem, in conjunétion with 
other wild beafts, to maintain an undifturbed do- 
minion: they appear to be but little apprehenfive 
of man; and, feemingly fenfible of his impotence 
and their own power, they often ravage his little 
labours, and treat him with the fame haughty dif- 
dain as they do other animals. 

But though Elephants are moft numerous in 
Africa, the largeft are found in Afia, where they are 
alfo rendered fubfervient to human controul. In 
Africa, the talleft do not exceed ten feet; while in 
Afia they are found from ten to fifteen. Their price 
increafes in proportion to their fize; and, when they 
exceed a certain bulk, their value, like that of jew- 
els, rifes as the fancy is inclined to eftimate. The 
lareeft, which are generally deftined for the fervice 
of princes, are maintained at a very great expence. 
Their ufual colour, as already obferved, 1s a dufky 
black, but fome are faid to be white; and thefe, 
being reckoned ineftimable, are appropriated to 
the fole ufe of the monarch, attended on by the no- 
bles, and alrhoft adored by the people. Tachard 
affures us, that thefe white Elephants are larger 
than others; but fome authors maintain that they 
are lefs ; and, from their undoubted fcarcity, others 
have even been induced to queftion their exiftence. 

The European arts of deftruétion in war being 
little known in Afia, there are but few eaftern 
princes who do not maintain as many Elephants as 
their finances will admit; and on thefe animals they 
place their principal dependence during an en- 
gagement. For this purpofe they are caught wild 
in their native forefts, and tamed; for they never 
breed in a ftate of fervitude. It is a ftriking pe- 
culiarity in the Elephant, that it’s generative pow- 
ers totally fail whenever it falls under the dominion 
of man, as if it were unwilling to propagate a race 
of flaves to increafe the pride of the conqueror. 
Perhaps there is no other quadruped that refufes to 
generate in it’s own native climate, if indulged 
with a moderate fhare of freedom; and it is well 
known that many will naturally copulate in every 
climate, and under every circumftance. The Ele- 
phant alone has never propagated it’s kind; and 
though it has for ages been fubject to mankind, 
the duration of pregnancy in the female ftill re- 
mains a fecret. Ariftotle, indeed, afferts that fhe 
goes two years with young; that fhe continues to 
fuckle her offspring for three more; and that fhe 
brings forth but one at a time: but this philofo- 
pher gives us no account by which we can judge 
fatisfactorily of the authenticity of his information. 
From authorities equally queftionable we learn, 
that the little Elephant is about the fize of the wild 
boar the inftant it is produced; that it’s tufks are 
not then apparent; that at the age of fix months it 
is as large as the ox, when it’s tufks are pretty con- 
fpicuous; and that it continues in this manner, for 
near thirty years, advancing to maturity. Such 
information, however, is not fupported by proper 
evidence: and of this we are fully affured; namely, 
that in order to recruit the great numbers which 
are annually deftroyed in war, the princes of the 
eaft are obliged to ranfack the forefts, as well as to 
make ufe of various other expedients, for the attain- 
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ment of a frefh fupply. Among all thofe numerous 
bands, there is not an individual which has not 
been originally wild, nor one which has not been 
brought into a ftate of fubjection. Men them- 
felves are often glad to propagate a race of flaves 
who defcend in this wretched ftate through fuccef- 
five generations; but the Elephant, when under 
fubjection, is invariably fterile: a circumftance 
which may probably originate from phyfical caufes 
as yet utterly unknown. In the mean time, the 
princes of India, having long vainly endeavoured 
to multiply the breed, have at laft contented them- 
felves with feparating the males from the females, 
in order to prevent thofe acceffes of defire which 
debilitate without multiplying the kind. 

In order to catch Elephants wild in the woods, 
a fpot of ground is feleted, and furrounded by a 
ftrong pallifade conftruéted with the thickeft and 
ftrongeit trees, and {trengthened by tranf{verfe bars, 
which impart a confiderable degree of firmnefs to 
the whole. The pofts are fixed at fuch conve- 
nient diftances from each other, that a fingle per- 
fon cannot readily pafs between them; only one 
great paflage being left open, through which an 
Elephant may eafily enter, and fo contrived as to 
fhut of itfelf whenever the creature has got within 
the inclofure. In order to allure the animal into 
this toil, it is previoufly neceffary to difcover his 
retreat in the woods: this being effected, a tame 
female is conducted near the place, who utters the 
voice of defire, as inftructed by her keeper; which 
the male inftantly anfwers, and haftens to join her. 
On this the keeper obliges the female Elephant to 
retreat, {till repeating the fame cry, till fhe has al- 
lured the male into the inclofure; the door of 
which, as before obferved, fhuts fpontaneoufly the 
moment he has entered. Still, however, the female 
advances, iterating her call; while the male pur- 
fues her through the inclofure, which gradually 
becomes narrower, till the unfortunate animal finds 
himfelf compleatly hemmed in, without the power 
of either advancing or retreating: the female, in the 
mean time, being liberated through a private door 
to which fhe has been accuftomed. The male 
Elephant, perceiving himfelf thus entrapped, en- 
deavours to effect his efcape; and, on the approach 
of the hunters, all his former defires {eem converted 
into rage: his enemies, however, find means to 
bind him with cords; and afterwards attempt 
to foften his indignation, by throwing water on him 
in great quantities, rubbing his body with leaves, 
and pouring oil into his ears. Soon afterwards 
two tame Elephants are introduced; a male and 
a female; who carefs the indignant animal with 
their trunks, while more water is thrown on him, 
as well to pacify as refrefh him. At laft a tame 
animal, felected from among thofe whofe employ- 
ment is to inftruét frefh captives, is brought for- 
ward, and on whom an officer is mounted, for the 
purpofe of infpiring the prifoner with confidence. 
The hunters then open the inclofure; and, while 
this creature leads the captive along, two more 
Elephants are planted on each fide, who foon 
compel him to fubmit. He is then tied with 
cords to a mafly pillar erected for that purpofe, and 
fuffered to remain in that fituation one whole day 
and night. ‘The day following he begins to be 
fomewhat fubmiffive; and, by unwearied affiduity, 
in the fpace of a fortnight he becomes as tractable 
as any of his companions. 

The females are generally taken when following 
the males into thefe inclofures; and, very fhortly 
after, are ernployed as decoys to others. 
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There are various other modes of catching 
Elephants, differing according to the abilities of 
the hunters. The negroes of Africa, who hunt 
them merely for their flefh and tufks, formetimes 
take them in pit-falls; and, at others, purfue 
them through the defiles of mountains, where 
they cannot eafily turn themfelves; and thus 
wound them from behind till they fink through lofs 
of blood. 

The Elephant, when tamed, is the moft gentle 
and obedient of all animals. It foon difcovers an 
attachment to it’s keeper, careffes him, obeys him, 
and feems to anticipate his defires: it even com- 
prehends the different tones of his voice, fo as per- 
fectly to diftinguifh between thofe of command, 
anger, and approbation. All it’s motions are re- 
gulated; and it’s actions, which feem to corre- 
ipond with it’s magnitude, are grave and majettic. 
It is quickly taught to kneel, in order to receive 
it’s rider; it fondles thofe with whom it is ac- 
quainted; falutes fuch as it is ordered to diftin- 
guifh; and with it’s trunk, as with a hand, affifts in 
taking up a part of it’s load: it fuffers itfelf to be 
arrayed in harnefs, feemingly exulting in the finenefs 
of it’s trappings; it draws either chariots, cannon, 
or fhipping, with furprizing ftrength and perfe- 
verance, and even with apparent fatisfaction, while 
itis not beat without a caufe, and it’s mafter feems 
to applaud it’s exertions. 

The conductor of the Elephant, who is ufually 
mounted on it’s neck, guides it with an iron rod, 
fometimes pointed, and at others bent like a hook; 
with this inftrument it is fpurred forwards when 
either flothful or difobedient; but, in general, a 
fingle word is fufficient to put the gentle creature 
in motion after it is once acquainted with it’s leader: 
and, indeed, this acquaintance is often abfolutely 
neceffary; for the Elephant frequently conceives 
fuch an affection for it’s keeper, that it refufes to 
obey the commands of any other perfon; and we 
are told that many of thefe animals have even died 
with grief, after having, in fome fudden fit of 
phrenzy, deftroyed their owners. It has alfo | 
been afferted, that one of them, which had 
been trained to draw the cannon of the French 
forces in India, was taught to expect a certain re- 
ward from it’s conductor on the accomplifhment 
of fome arduous and dangerous fervice; but that, 
being once difappointed in it’s expectations, the en- 
raged animal flew him: when his wife, who had 
been a fpectator of the horrid fcene, probably in- 
{tigated either by madnefs or defpair, immediately 
threw her two little fons at the creature’s feet; cry- 
ing out that, fince it had killed her hufband, it 
might alfo kill the infants. The Elephant, ob- 
ferving the babes in that fituation, feemed to make 
a fudden paufe; and, moderating it’s fury, lifted up 
the eldeft of them with it’s trunk; and, placing 
him on it’s neck, thus adopted him for it’s con- 
duétor, and ever after obeyed him with the moft 
fcrupulous punctuality. oat 
Nor are Elephants ferviceable only in the mili- 
tary art, and in drawing or carrying burdens; they 
are frequently introduced into the ranks, and com- 
pelled to fight in the moft. dangerous fituations. 
Formerly, indeed, they were much more ufed in 
India than at prefent. About two centuries ago, 
the chief dependence of generals was placed on 
the number and experience of thefe animals; but 
fince the greateft part of mankind have adopted 
the ufe of more fatal though lefs formidable inftru- 
ments of war, Elephants are very little ufed. The 
princes of India ftill keep afew of them, either 
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through oftentation, or for the purpofes of re- 
moving their feraglios; but they are feldom op- 
pofed to fire-arms, as they then frequently turn on 
their leaders. Still, however, in thofe remote 
parts of the eaft, where war is carried on among 
the natives only, and where the European arts 
of deftruction have not yet been introduced, as 
in Siam, Cochin-China, Tonquin, and Pegu, 
thefe animals are brought into the field, each 
armed before with coats of mail, and loaded 
on the back with a fquare tower containing from 
five to feven combatants. On the neck fits the 
conductor;- who, goading the creature into the 
thickeft ranks, prompts it to increafe the de- 
vaftation: wherever it advances, no power can 
withftand it’s fury; it levels multitudes by means 
of it’s enormous bulk, flings fome of the anta- 
gonifts into the air, and crufhes others to death 
under it’s feet. In the mean time, thofe who are 
fituated on the animal’s back engage their enemies 
as from an eminence, difcharging their weapons 
with double force, as the weight increafes their ve- 
locity. ; 

To men unacquainted with the modern arts of 
war, nothing can be more formidable or irre- 
fiftible than fuch a moving machine: the Ele- 
phant, thus armed and conduéted, raging in the 
midft of a field of battle, infpires more dread than 
even thofe inftruments which deftroy at a diftance, 
and are frequently moit fatal when unfeen. This 
method of combating, however, is more awful than 
effectual ; and polifhed nations have ever prevailed 
over thofe barbarous troops which have either 
called in the affiftance of the Elephant, or at- 
tempted to gain the victory merely by a terrific 
difplay. The Romans quickly learned the art of 
opening their ranks, in order to admit the Ele- 
phant; and, thus cutting it off from all affiftance, 
quickly compelled it’s leaders to calm the ani- 
mal’s fury, and to fubmit. It fometimes alfo hap- 
pened, that the creature became impatient of con- 
troul; and, inftead of affifting, deftroyed it’s con- 
duétors. In either cafe, there was great prepara- 
tion to very little effect; for a fingle Elephant is 
known to require as much daily fuftenance as is 
fufficient for forty men. piri 

At prefent, indeed, the Elephant is principally 
ufed as a beaft of burden throughout the whole 
peninfula of India; and for this employment no ani- 
mal in nature can be better adapted. It’s ftrength 
being equal to it’s bulk, it is capable of drawing 
with facility what fix horfes are unable even to 
move; it can readily carry on it’s back three or 
four thoufand weight; on it’s tufks alone it can 
fupport near one thoufand; and it’s force may alfo 
be eftimated from the velocity of it’s motion when 
compared to the magnitude of it’s body. _ It’s or- 
dinary pace is as quick as that of the horfe on an 
eafy trot; and, when puthed, it moves as {wiftly as 
that animal at full gallop. It can accomplith a 
journey of fifty or fixty miles in one day with great 
eafe; and, when hard preffed, almoft double that 
number. It’s trot is ufually heard at a great dif- 
tance; and the creature may be eafily traced, it’s 
impreffions on the ground being very deep, and 
nearly eighteen inches in diameter. 

In India, Elephants are alfo deputed to very 
difagreeable offices; for, in the courts of the more 
barbarous princes, they are ufed as executioners: 
which horrid tafks they perform with great dex- 
terity; breaking every bone of a criminal with 
their trunks, trampling him to death, or impal- 
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ing him on their enormous tufks, according ta 
the will of the inhuman commanders. But in 
thefe offices the Elephant is merely the fervant 
of a cruel mafter, and not a voluntary tyrant; 
fince no animal of the foreft is naturally more 
benevolent and gentle: equally mindful of bene- 
fits, and fenfible of neglect, it contracts a friend-- 
fhip for it’s benefactors, and obeys them even 
beyond the extent of it’s natural ftrength. 

As a particular inftance of the aftonifhing 
power, as well as fenfibility, of the Elephant, we 
are informed that, on the launching of a very large 
veffel in India, a tame one was directed to force it 
into the water, when the tafk proved fuperior to the 
animal’s ftrength, in fpite of it’s utmoft exertions. 
The keeper, however, affecting to defpife the poor 
creature’s beft endeavours, cried out, ‘ Take away 
‘ that lazy beaft, and bring another better qualified 
‘for fervice!’ when the Elephant inftantly. re- 
doubling it’s efforts, fra€tured it’s fkull, and died 
on the fpot. 

The following anecdotes, as they are derived 
from the beft authorities, may perhaps ferve to 
elucidate the peculiar qualities and difpofitions of 
this very fingular quadruped. 

In the city of Delhi, an Elephant paffing along 
the ftreets, put it’s trunk into a taylor’s fhop, where 
feveral people were at work. One of the men, 
either for the fake of amufement, or from motives 
of brutality, pricked the animal’s trunk with his 
needle, and feemed to entertain himfelf exceedingly 
with this pitiful atchievement. The Flephant, 
however, paffed on without betraying any figns of 
immediate refentment; but, coming to a dirty 
puddle, filled it’s trunk with part of the contents, 
returned to the charge, and fpurting the foul wa- 
ter all over the finery on which the taylors were 
employed, thus amply revenged the infult. 

In Adfineer, an Elephant which frequently 
pafied through the public bazar, as it approached 
a certain herb-woman, had always received from 
her hands a mouthful of greens. Being one day 
feized with a periodical fit of madnefs, the animal 
inftantly broke it’s fetters; and, running through 
the market, put the whole crowd of buyers and 
fellers to flight, among whom was his old bene- 
factrefs, who had, in her hatte, left her little child 
at the ftall: but the animal, fuddenly recolleéting 
the fpot where fhe was accuftomed to fit, lifted up 
the infant gently with it’s trunk, and conveyed it 
to a place of fecurity. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, where it is cuftomary 
to hunt Elephants for the fake of their teeth; 
and, where three horfemen well mounted, and 
armed with lances, ufually attack one of thefe 
animals alternately, each relieving the other till the 
creature becomes their prey; three Dutchmen, 
who were brothers, and who had acquired large 
fortunes by this occupation, determined to re- 
tire to their native country, in order to enjoy the 
fruits of their labours; but wifhed, before they put 
their defign in execution, to amufe themfelves 
with a final chace. They accordingly fet for- 
wards; and, foon meeting with an objet, began 
the attack in their ufual manner: in the interim, 
one of their horfes happening unfortunately to fall, 
thus difmounted his rider; which the enraged 
Elephant inftantly perceiving, feized the unhap~ 
py huntfman, toffed him to a vaft height in the 
air, and received the falling victim on one of it’s 
tufks. Then turning towards the other two bro- 
thers, with an afpect expreffive of revenge and in- 
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fult, held out to them the impaled victim, writhing 
in the agonies of death. 

Indeed, the teeth of the Elephant are productive 
of almoft all the enmity which fubfifts between that 
animal and the human race; but whether they are 
fhed annually, as in the deer kind, 1s a matter of 
uncertainty. However, the natives of Africa, from 
whom we receive the greateft part of our ivory, 
affure us that they generally find it in their forefts ; 
and that the teeth of an Elephant would by no 
means prove a fufficient recompence for their trou- 
ble and hazard in killing it. 

The teeth of thefe animals are alfo very fre- 
quently met with in a foffile ftate; and, fome years 
fince, two great grinding teeth, and part of the 
tufk of an Elephant, were difcovered in a lead 
mine, in Flintfhire, at the depth of forty-two 
yards. The tufks of the mammouth, fo often 
found foffile in Siberia, and which are converted 
to the purpofes of ivory, are generally fuppofed to 
belong to the Elephant. However, the animal 
which produces them muft have been formerly 
much larger in that country than it 1s at prefent, 
as thofe tufks frequently weigh four hundred 
pounds; while fuch of them as are imported from 
Africa feldom exceed two hundred and fifty. 

The American Flephants are animals known 
only in a foffile ftate. Several enormous fkeletons 
have lately been difcovered, at the depth of five or 
fix feet beneath the furface of the earth, on the 
banks of the Ohio, which are feven hundred miles 
from the fea-coaft. Some of the tufks were near 
feven feet in length, one foot nine inches in cir- 
cumference at their bafes, and one foot near their 
extremities; the cavities at their bafes being nine- 
teen inches deep. Befides their fize, there are 
other effential differences: the tufks of the true 
Elephant have fometimes a very flight lateral 
bend; as well as a larger twift, or fpiral curve, 
towards their fmaller ends. But the great and 
fpecific difference confifts in the fhape of the 
grinding-teeth; which, in thofe newly found, were 
fafhioned like the grinders of a carnivorous animal, 
and furnifhed with a double row of high and conic 
proceffes, as if intended for mafticating, and not for 
srinding their food; whereas thofe of the modern 
Elephant are flat, and ribbed tranfverfely on their 
Fifeces A third variation is confpicuous in the 
thigh-bone, which is of a very difproportionable 
thicknefs to that of the Elephant, and has befides 
fome other anatomical variations. Thefe foffile 
bones have alfo been found in Peru and the Bra- 
zils; and, when cut and polifhed by ivory-work- 
ers, appeared in every refpect to correfpond. 
However, Dr. Hunter is of opinion, that they muft 
have belonged to an animal larger even than the 
Elephant, and differing from it in being carnivo- 

-rous: but as yet this formidable creature has eluded 
every fearch; and if fuch an animal really exifts, 
it moft probably inhabits fome of the remote parts 
of the vaft new continent as yet unexplored by 
Europeans. 

It is faid that the Elephant, on account of it’s 
longevity, reprefents the fymbol of Eternity. On 
a medal of the Emperor Philip, Eternity is repre- 
fented by that animal, on which a little Boy is 
mounted, holding arrows in his hand: and, in the 
kingdom of Bengal, in the Eaft Indies, the white 
Elephant is worfhipped as a divinity. 

ELEPHANT, CATERPILLAR. An ap- 
pellation given by fome authors to a fpecies of in- 
ieét commonly known in Ireland by the name of 


the Connaught worm, and fuppofed to be fatal to 
fuch animals as accidentally eat it. 

ELEPHANT, SEA. A name fometimes 
given to the hippopotamus. 

ELEPHANT, TRUNK-FISH, or ELE- 
PHANT’s NOSE. A fpecies of the acus or 
needle-fifh caught in the Eaft Indies; fo called 
from the refemblance of it’s fhout to the trunk of 
the Elephant. The lower jaw of this very fingular 
creature projects into a long and fharp-pointed 
fpine; the body is round and beautifully variegated 
with {pots; and a green line runs on each fide from 
the head to the tailk The flefth of this creature 
taftes much like that of the fmelt. 

ELK. An animal of the cervus or flag kind; 
which has been fo yarioufly defcribed by the an- 
cients, and even by many of the moderns, that it 
is evident they either knew very little of it’s na- 
ture, or elfe different writers have defcribed di- 
{tiné& animals under the fame name. Pliny tells 
us, that the Elk refembles the horfe, but that it is 
diftinguifhed from it by the length of it’s neck and 
the largenefs of it’s ears; Salinus fays, that it is 
not unlike the mule; and both thefe authors add, 
that it’s upper lip is fo very large, that it cannot 
feed without moving backwards. Pliny, from re- 
port, affirms the fame of the machlis, a Scandina- 
vian animal. Some have compared the Elk to 
the goat, and others to the ftag; and fome reprefent 
it as being of a dufky yellowifh colour: Czfar, 
in his Commentaries, fays that it is variegated with 
fpots; and Paufanias informs us, that it refembles 
the ftag kind, but is like the camel with refpeét to 
the length of it’s neck. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Elk is a fpecies of 
cervus or deer, with horns having fhort. beams 
{preading into large and broad palms; one fide of 
which is plain, the exterior one being furnifhed 
with feveral fharp fnags. It has no brow antlers; 
and there is a fall excrefcence under the throat. 

This animal is found in Europe, Afia, and 
America; and, according to the beft informed na- 
turalifts, 1s one and the fame with the moole-deer, 
See Deer, Moose. 

The term Elk is alfo frequently applied to the 
cygnus ferus, or wild fwan. See Swan, Wixp. 

ELOPS. An appellation common to the fea- 
ferpent. “The body ts flender; the head is large; 
and the fin which covers the gills is double, hav- 
ing thirty fpines, and being armed. externally with 
five bones refembling teeth. 

Exops is alfo the claflical name of a fifh much 
efteemed among the Grecks, and conjeétured to. 
be the fame with the accipenfer. 

ELVERS. The name of a fmall fpecies of 
eels caught in feveral rivers of England, particu- 
larly the Severn; being, in reality, young conger- 
eels. They enter the rivers while they are {mall ; 
and, as they precede the fhads, it is by fome ima- 
gined that they fupply them with feod. About 
the month of April, when they quite fwarm, they 
are taken in a kind of fieves conftructed with hair- 
cloth, and affixed to long poles. The fifherman, 
who ftands on the margin of the ftream, throws in 
his net as far as he is able; and, inftantly drawing it 
out again, finds multitudes of Elvers inclofed; and 
proceeding in this manner, during the continuance 
of the tide, frequently takes as many as will fill a 
bufhel. They are efteemed very delicate food. 

EMBER GOOSE; the Colymbus Ember of 
Linneus, A fpecies of diver which inhabits the 
feas about the Orknies, but in very fevere winters 
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migrates to the fouthern parts of Great Britain. 
It fpends fo much of it’s time in the water, that 
the more credulous are of opinion it never quits 
that element; and that it hatches it’s young ina 
hole formed by nature for that purpofe under it’s 
wing. ; 

The Ember Goofe is fuperior in fize to the com- 
mon one; the head is dufky; the back, the coverts 
of the wings, and the tail, are clouded with lighter 
and darker fhades of the fame hue; the primaries 
and the tail are black; ‘the under fide of the neck 
is fpotted with dufky ; the breaft and belly are fil- 
very; and the legs are black. The fkin is fo tough, 
that in fome of the northern countries it is faid to 
anfwer all the purpofes of leather. 

EMBERIZA. An appellation, with the addi- 
tion of the epithets White and Yellow, ufed to ex- 
prefs the bunting and the yellow-hammer. In the 
Linnean fyftem, it conftitutes a diftinct genus of 
pafferes, including a great number of fpecies. 

EFMBRYO WORMS. Of thefe infects, which 
are lodged in the bodies of viviparous two-winged 
flies, the arrangement is a matter of no fmall cu- 
riofity. If one of them be accurately diffected, 
the parts where the Embryo Worms are inclofed 
will plainly appear. This diflection, which con- 
fifts in taking off the whole upper fhell of the body 
from the lower, is eafily performed with a pair of 
{ciffars; and that part which covers the belly may 
be turned back on the corfelet, without difturbing 
the internal members by the operation; when the 
form and arrangement of thofe parts which contain 
the Embryo Worms in thefe will be found very 
different from the fhape and order of thofe which 
encircle the eggs in common flies. 

EMPIS. A name fometimes expreffive of a 
large fpecies of gnat found about rivers and ponds; 
and diftinguifhed from all other kinds by a white 
circle furrounding the middle of it’s body. 

EMU. An American bird, called by fome au- 
thors the Oftrich of the New World. Itis but very 
little known; and thofe naturalifts who mention it 
feem rather defirous of proving it’s affinity to the 
oftrich, than of defcribing thofe peculiarities which 
diftinguith it from all others of the feathered crea- 
tion. 

Thefe birds are chiefly found in Guiana, on the 
banks of the Oroonoko, in the interior provinces 
of Brazil and Chili, and in the vaft forefts which 
border on the River Plata. Several other parts of 

_America were once known to contain them; but 
as mankind have multiplied, thofe large and timo- 
rous creatures have either fallen victims to their 
power, or retired from their vicinity. 

The Emu, though not fo large as the oftrich, 
is the fecond bird to it in magnitude, being by far 
the largeft in the new continent. The head ge- 
nerally meafures fix feet from the ground; the legs 
are three feet long; and the thighs are nearly as 
thick asthofeofaman. It has three toes, whereas 
the oftrich has but two; the neck is long; the head 
is fmall; and the bill is deprefled like that of the 
oftrich; but, in all other refpects, it bears a {tronger 
refemblance to the caffowary than to any other 
fowl. The fhape of the body is roundifh; the 
wings are fhort, and entirely unfuitable for flight; 
and it has no tail, The back and rump are co- 
vered with long feathers, which fall backwards, and 
cover the anus; and thefe are grey on the back, and 
white on the belly. It moves with great velocity, 
and ieems to derive affiftance in it’s progrefs from 


a kind of tubercle behind fhaped like a heel, by 


which it treads very fécurely. In it’s courfe it ufes 
a very fingular kind of action; namely, that of lift- 
ing up one wing, which it keeps elevated for a 
time, and afterwards the other. Whether this 
creature makes ufe of it’s wing as a fail in order to 
catch the wind, or as a rudder to direct it’s courfe, 
remains yet to be afcertained: however that may 
be, it runs with fuch amazing fwiftnels, as gene- 
rally to leave the fleeteft dogs far behind it; and 
one of them, on finding itfelf furrounded by the 
hunters, is faid to have darted among the dogs 
with fuch aftonifhing fury, that to avoid it’s rage 
they inftantly gave way, while the courageous ani- 
mal efcaped in fafety to the mountains. 

This bird being but very little known, travellers 
have given fcope to their imaginations in defcrib- 
ing fome of it’s actions, which they are well aware 
cannot be eafily contradicted. Nieremberg informs 
us, that it is very peculiar in it’s mode of incuba- 
tion: ‘ The male,’ fays he, ‘ compels twenty or 
thirty of the females to lay their eges in one neft; 
he then chafes them away, and places himfelf on 
the egos; however, he takes the fingular precau- 
tion of laying two of the number afide, on which 
he does not fit. When the young ones come 
forth, thefe two eggs are addled; which the male 
having forefeen, breaks one, and then another, on 
which multitudes of flies are feen to fettle; and 
thefe fupply the young brood with a fufficiency of 
provifion till they are capable of affifting them- 
felves.” On the other hand, Wafer afferts, that he 
has found great quantities of the eggs of this ani- 
mal on the defart fhores north of the River Plata, 
buried in the fand in order to be hatched by the 
heat of the climate. But of this, as well as the 
preceding account, we are fomewhat doubtful; and 
itis highly probable that the laft of thefe natura- 
lifts faw only the eges of the crocodile, which are 
unqueftionably hatched in that manner. 

When the young are firft excluded, they appear 
to be very familiar, as they follow the firft perfon 
they meet. ‘Ihave been attended myfelf,’ fays 
Wafer, ‘ by many of thefe young oftriches, which 
at firft are extremely fimple and harmlefs; but, as 
they grow older, they become more cunning and 
diftruftful, and run fo fwiftly that a greyhound 
cannot overtake them.’ 

Their flefh is generally efteemed proper for 
food, efpecially when young; and, as they are na- 
turally very tame, it would perhaps be no difficult 
matter to rear them in a domettic ftate; efpecially 
as their maintenance could not be expenfive, if, 
as Narborough fays, they live entirely on grafs. 

ENCHELIDES. A genus of animalcules 
containing the capillary eels found in peppermint, 
vinegar, and other fluids. 

ENCHELUS. An appellation given by Ari- 
ftotle, Appian, and all the Greek writers, to the 
eel. 

ENCRASICOLUS, or the Anchovy. A {mall 
fea-fith of the harengiform kind, but deftitute of 
the row of ferrated fcales on the belly. Thefe 
creatures are caught in prodigious numbers in the 
Mediterranean and fome other feas; and are well 
known as a pickle in moft nations of Europe. See 
ANCHOVY. 

ENCRAULOS. An Ariftotelian appelation 
for the anchovy. | 

ENCURECK. A venomous infect found. in 
Perfia, and fuppofed by fome naturalifts to be a 
fpecies of tarantula. It neither {tings nor bites, 
but lets fall it’s poifon like a drop of water, which 
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Gccafions an almoft intolerable pain for a confider- 
able time; and afterwards fuperinduces fuch a pro- 
found fleep, that nothing, it is faid, can awake the 
patient but the crufhing one of thofe creatures on 
the part affected: it is, however, afferted, that fheep 
feed on thefe infects without receiving the fmalleft 
injury. 

EPERLAMUS. A name fometimes given to 
the fmelt on account of it’s pearly colour. 

EPERVIERS. The French appellation for 
that clafs of butterflies which conftitutes the fixth 
in Reaumur’s diftribution. Thefe infects are di- 
ftinguifhed by their poifing themfelves on their 
wings after the manner of kites and other birds of 
prey, and never fettling on thofe flowers from 
whence they derive their fubfiftence, but fluttering 
with a humming noife while they thruft their 
trunks into the the cups of the flowers, and extract 
their juices. 

EPHEMERA. A diftiné&t genus of the order 
of neuroptera in the fyftem of Linnzus, diftin- 
guifhed by two gibbous protuberances above the 
eyes, erect wings, and a briftly tail. This cele- 
brated naturalift enumerates eleven fpecies of this 
clafs,; difcriminated by their different colours, and 
the number of hairs in their tails, fome having 
two, and others three. 

The Ephemera, or Day-fly, as it’s name imports, 
though among the moft minute of that kind of in- 
fects, may be confidered as one of the moft curious 
objects in natural hiftory. All the various fpecies 
are produced from eggs, in the form of worms; 
from whence they change to their aurelia ftate; 
and then adopt their lait mutation, viz. into beau- 
tiful flies, of longer or fhorter duration, according 
to their kinds. 

The Ephemera, in it’s fly ftate, is 2 very elegant 
winged infect, ftrongly refembling the butterfly 
both in it’s fize and fhape; but it’s wings are not 
covered with that kind of painted duft with which 
thoie of butterflies in general are adorned and ren- 
dered opake. The Day-fly has four wings, the 
uppermoft being confiderably the largeft; and, 
when the creature is at reft, it generally lays it’s 
wings over each other on it’s back. The body 
is long, and compofed of fix rings which are larger 
at their beginnings than near their extremities; 
and from thence a tail proceeds longer than all the 
reft of the fly, confifting fometimes of three threads 
of unequal lengths, and at others of two long and 
one fhort. Before this beautiful form is acquired, 
the infect muft have undergone all the various 
tran{mutations of it’s kind: but it’s glory is ex- 
ceedingly tranfient, for the hour of it’s greateft 
perfection is that of it’s death; and it feems fcarcely 
introduced to pleafure when deftined to refign it’s 
life. 

The reptile that is to become a fly, and which 
is granted fo long a term when compared to it’s lat- 
ter duration, is an inhabitant of the water, and in 
many particulars bears a ftrong refemblance to 
fifhes. It is furnifhed with gills, by means of which 
it refpires at the bottom; and poffeffes alfo the ta- 
pering fhape of aquatic animals. It has, befides, 
fix fealy legs, which are affixed to their corfelet; 
the head is triangular; the eyes, which are placed 
forwards, may be diftinguifhed both by their large- 
nefs and colour; and the mouth is furnifhed with 
teeth. 

As there are feveral fpecies of Ephemera, their 
aurelia are confequently of different hues, fome 
being yellow, {ome brown, and others cream-co- 


loured. Some of them likewife excavate cells at 
the bottom of the water, from which they never 
ftir, but feed on the mud which compofes the walls 
of their habitations in contented captivity: others, 
on the contrary, range about, dive from the fur- 
face to the bottom, {wim between two waters, quit 
that element entirely in order to feed on plants by 
the river fide, and then return to. their native 
abodes for protection and fecurity. 

But though the reptile exifts two, and fometimes 
three years, throughout all that long duration it of- 
fers but little to excite curiofity: it’s moft ftriking 
peculiarities command our attention dufing the 
fhort interval of it’s fly ftate, into which are crouded 
the moft important tranfactions of it’s life. The pe- 
culiar fign by which we may difcover that this rep- 
tile will fhortly change to a fly, confifts in a pro- 
tuberance of the wings on the back; about that 
time the fmooth and depreffed form of the fuperior 
part of the body is changed into a more fwollen and 
round figure, fo that the wings in fome meafure be- 
come perceptible through the external covering. 

As but a very few fpecies of thefe infeéts are na- 
tives of England, the curiofity of the naturalift can 
only be fufficiently indulged by walking, about fun- 
fet, along the banks of the Rhine, the Seine, or 
fome other continental rivers in temperate cli- 
mates; where, for the fpace of about three days 
during the middle of fummer, their numbers and 
affiduity are perfectly aftonifhing: the thickeft de- 
{cent of the flakes of fnow in winter feems hardiv 
to equal their numbers; the whole air appears as if 
animated by the new-born race; and the earth it- 
felf is atmoft entirely covered with their remains: 
The aurelie, or reptile infeéts, as yet beneath the 
furface of the water, wait only the approach of the: 
evening, in order to commence their transforma- 
tion; the more induftrious diveft themfelves of 
their exuviz about eight o’clock, and the moft 
tardy are transformed before nine. Nothing, in- 
deed, feems to be effected with more facility than 
this laft metamorphofis ; the aurelize are no fooner 
raifed above the furface of the water, than their 
old fheathing-fkins burft; from the cavities of 
which flies fue, whofe wings inftantly unfolding, 
bear them into the air. Millions of aureliae af&cend 
in this manner to the top; and, inftantly becom- 
ing flies, fill all the vicinity with their flutterings. 
But thefe fportings are fpeedily terminated; for 
the whole fwarm, in the fpace of two or three 
hours, falling to the ground, covers the earth, after 
the manner of deep fnow, for feveral hundred yards 
on each fide of the river. 

The males and females, during their very limited 
exiftence, are differently employed. The former, 
quite inactive, and apparently without defires, 
feem only born to die: unlike the males of other 
infects, they neither purfue the females, nor fhew 
any averfion to them; and, after fluttering for 
an hour or two, drop’down dead. But, with re- 
fpect to the latter, the cafe is very different; for 
{carcely have they left the furface of the water, and 
dried their wings, when they haften to drop their 
eges back again; and thefe they depofit according 
to their different fituations, fometimes on the wa- 
ter, and at others on the land. 

But as this account may perhaps be unfatisfac- 
tory to the inquifitive naturalift, who will probably 
enquire by what means thefe eggs are fecundated, 
as no copulation whatever appears to take place be- 
tween the fexes during their tranfitory excurfions in 
air; we fhall anfwer his reafonable enquiry by fist 
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laying before him the opinion of the ingenious 
Swammerdam, who informs us, thal they are im- 
pregnated, in themanner of filh-{pawn, by the males, 
after being ejected by the females. But, befides 
that this doctrine is exploded-even from the hif- 
tory of fithes, it is certain that the males have not 
time to perform this operation, as the eggs drop to 
the bottom the inftant they fall into the water. 
Reaumur, who is of a contrary opinion, admits 
that they copulate; but fays, that the act bears a 
proportion in fhortnefs to the {mali duration of 
their lives; and confequently muft be fo quickly 
accomplifhed, as to be fcarcely perceptible. This, 
however, is at beft but {porting a theory; and it 1s 
probable, that as many infects are known to breed 
without any impregnation from the males, fo the 
Ephemera mey probably be of the number. But 
though this branch of natural hiftory is ftill unau- 
thenticated, certain it is that, of all infects, this ap- 
pears to be the moft prolific. As it flutters on the 
fuperficies of the water, two clufters may be ob- 
ferved to iffue from the extremity of it’s body, 
each containing about three hundred and fifty 
eggs. Indeed, it would feem as if there was a 
neceffity for fuch a fupply, as, in their reptile ftate, 
thefe infeéts conftitute the favourite aliment of 
every kind of frefh-water fifh. In vain do thefe 
animalcules form retreats at the bottoms of rivers, 
from which they feldom remove; various kinds of 
fith conftantly difturb their repofe, and thin their 
numbers. For this reafon fifhermen diligently 
collet a fufficient quantity of thefe infects, as 
proving the moft grateful bait; and thus turn the 
rapacity of the fifh to their own deftruction. 

Though the fhort fpan of life prefcribed to the 
generality of thefe little animals does not exceed 
two or three hours, there are fome fpecies which 
exift for feveral days; and one in particular, after 
quitting the water, has a fecond flough to caft: 
thefe are often traced in the fields and woods at a 
confiderable diftance from that element, though 
they are more frequently obferved in it’s vicinity. 
They are alfo at times found adhering to walls and 
trees, frequently with their heads downward, with- 
out either changing their fituations or poffeffing 
the {malleft vifible motion. In this condition they 
wait for the moment of their liberation from the 
laft furrounding incumbrance; and, having at laft 
attained to a ftate of perfection, fpeedily die. 

For a particular defcription of fome of the moft 
curious Ephemera, fee Day-Fry. 

EPOPS. A name given by fome ancient writ- 
ers to the bird called by modern ones upupa; in 
Englifh, the hoopoe. See Hooposr. 

EPTACTIS. An appellation fometimes given 
to a fpecies of ftar-fith of the aftrophyte kind, 
whofe rays or branches, on their firft projection 
from the body, are only feven in number, but which 
in time diverge into many more. 

EQUUS. The claffical name of the horfe. 
See Horse, 

EQUUS MARINUS. An appellation given 
by fome naturalifts to an animal very different 
from the hippopotamus or river-horfe, and more 
ufually known under that of the morfe. 

ERANDGAAS. A fowl of the goofe kind, 
noticed by fome authors, and by them defcribed 
as being fomewhat fmaller than the common wild 
goofe. The head grey; the neck adorned with 
a red ring; the breaft, wings, and neck, grey; and 
the feet red. Ray feems to queftion the reality of 
this account, 
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ERICA. An appellation given by fome na- 
turalifts to the common herring, the chalcis of 
Ariftotle. Dae ki 

ERINACEUS. See Hepcz-uoc. 

ERINOPTERUS. See Privet-Fiy. 

ERMINE; the Muftela Erminea of Linneus; 
This animal, which is alfo called the Stoat, fo 
greatly refembles the weafel in it’s fize and confor- 
mation, that many naturalifts, and Linnzeus among. 
their number, have given but one defcription of 
both. 

The Ermine, however, differs from the weafel 
in being nine inches long; whereas the latter fel- 
dom exceeds fix. The tail of the ftoat, which is 
always tipped with black, 1s lorfger in proportion 
than the body, and better covered with hair; and 
the edges of the ears, and extremities of the toes, 
are of ayellowifh white hue. But though the co- 
lours of the Ermine and the weafel are nearly alike, 
(being a lightifh brown in fummer and white in 
winter in the more northern parts of Europe) even 
then the weafel may be eafily diftinguifhed from 
the Ermine by the tip of the tail, which in the lat- 
ter is always black. 

The fur of the Ermine is well known to be one 
of the moft valuable kinds hitherto difcovered; 
but it is only in winter that it poffeffes it’s proper 
colour and confiftence. During the fummer feafon, 
the Ermine, as before obferved, is brown. And, in- 
deed, this change of colour in the hair of qua- 
drupeds in fome meafure prevails in all: the horfe, 
the cow, and the goat, evidently vary their hues 
in the beginning of fummer, the old hair then 
falling off, and fhorter fupplying it’s place, but 
generally of a darker and more gloffy hue. 

What in this our temperate climate obtains in a 
{mall degree, prevails in a much greater in thofe 
regions where the winters are long and very fevere, 
and the fummers fhort, and yet intenfely hot. 
During thefe laft feafons, the animal divetts itfelf 
of it’s warm coat of fur, which would prove very 
inconvenient, and continues for two or three 
months in a {tate fomewhat refembling that of the 
ordinary quadrupeds of milder climates. At the 
approach of winter, however, with the increafe of 
the cold, the coat of hair feems to thicken in pro- 
portion: from being coarfe and fhort, it lengthens 
and grows finer; while multitudes of fmall hairs 
{pringing up between the longer ones, thicken the 
fur to an extraordinary degree, and communicate to 
it all that warmth and foftnefs which is peculiar to 
hyperborean animals. . 

To prefent our readers with a philofophical ac- 
count of the caufes of this remarkable warmth in 
the furs of northern quadrupeds, would perhaps be 
attended with fome degree of difficulty. It may 
indeed be faid, that nature thus fits them for the 
climate; and, like an indulgent mother, when the 
expofes them to the rigours of an intemperate win- 
ter, fupplies them with coverings proper for with- 
ftanding them. But though this thay be trué, it 
does not amount to a phyfical demonftration: how- 
ever, itis obfervable with refpect to quadrupeds, as 
well as the human fpecies itfelf, that a thin meagre 
diet has a tendency to produce long hair; and that 
children who have been fparingly fed, as well as 
famifhed dogs and horfes, are generally more hairy 
than others whofe aliment has been dealt out to 
them more plentifully. This may perhaps be af- 
figned as one cogent reafon why animals inhabit. 
ing the northern climates are, during the brumal 
feafons, more hairy than thofe of milder ones; for 
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at thofe periods the whole country is covered with 
deep fnow, and the provifions which the creatures 
are then able to procure are both f{canty and pre- 
carious. ‘The progreflive finenefs of the fur may 
alfo arife from the intenfenefs of the cold, which 
contracting the pores of the fkin, the hair of courfe 
affumes the fhape and fize of the apertures through 
which it grows, as wires are extended by being 
drawn through fmaller orifices. But, leaving fuch 
arguments to the inveftigation of the curious, fuf- 
fice it to remark, that all the animals of the arctic 
climates may be faid to poffefs their winter and 
fummer garments, except near the poles, where 
the cold is always fo very fevere, and food fo ex- 
tremely fcarce, that one unvarying colour univer- 
fally diftinguifhes the quadruped inhabitants. 

As Ermines are chiefly valuable when cloathed 
in their winter attire, we fhall confider them in that 
point of view. Daubenton, we are told, procured 
one of them covered with it’s white winter fur, 
which he put into a cage, that he might obferve 
the procefs of moulting it’s hair. He received it 
at the beginning of March: in a very fhort time it 
began to fhed it’s coat, and a mixture of brown 
was obferved to prevail among the white hairs; 
fo that, by the ninth of that month, the head was 
almoft entirely of a reddifh brown hue. This co- 
lour feemed at firft gradually to extend along the 
neck, and down the back, in a ftripe half an inch 
in breadth; the fore-part of the legs then affumed 
the fame colour; and a part of the head, the thighs, 
and the tail, changed laft of all: but at the end of 
the fame month, no white remained, except on the 
throat and belly, which in this fpecies always retain 
that hue. However, he did not enjoy the {fatis- 
faction of feeing the animal refume it’s former 
whitenefs, though he kept it upwards of two years ; 
which circumftance undoubtedly originated from 
it’s confinement, the quantity of it’s food, and the 
fuperior clemency of a French to an arétic win- 
ter. During it’s confinement, this animal always 
appeared wild and untractable, and even in a kind 
of violent agitation, except when afleep, in which 
ftate it often continued three parts of the day. 
The eyes of this very elegant little creature were 
fprightly; it’s phyfiognomy was pleafant; it’s mo- 
tions were fo {wift, that the eye could not follow 
them; but it’s fmell was very rank and offenfive. 
{t’s aliment confifted of eggs and fleth, but it ufu- 
ally fuffered both to become corrupted before it 
touched them. As fome animals cf the Ermine 
kind are known to be very fond of honey, it was 
accordingly fet before this creature; which, after 
being deprived of other food for three or four 
days, eat of that fubftance, but died very fhortly 
afterwards: a convincing proof of it’s being a 
diftinét fpecies from either the pole-cat or the mar- 


tin, which feed on honey with avidity, though they 


greatly refemble the Ermine both in their fhape 
and difpofition. 

The furs of Ermines in the north of Europe and 
in Siberia conftitute a valuable article of commerce; 
in which countries thofe creatures are by far more 
numerous than in the temperate climates. In Si- 
beria, they burrow in the fields, and are taken in 
traps baited with flefh. In Norway, they are either 
fhot with blunt arrows, or caught in fnares: each 
of thefe ambufhes is compofed of two flat ftones, 
one of them being propped up by means of a piece 
of wood, to which is faftened a baited ftring; fo 
that whenever the animal attempts to pull it away, 
the ftone drops, and crufhes it to death, 
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The Ermine is fometimes found white in Great 
Britain, and is then called the white weafel. It’s 
fur, however, is of very little value, poffeffing 
neither the thickneis, clofenefs, nor whitenefs, of 
thofe which are imported from Siberia. Indeed, 
the hair of this creature in every country changes 
in a courfe of time; for, as much of it’s beautiful 
whitenefs is imparted to it by certain arts practifed 
by furriers, fo it’s natural colour again returns, and 
it’s former brightnefs can never be reftored. 

ERNE. An appellation given by fome natu- 
ralifts to the cinereous eagle. See Eacur, Ci- 
NEREOUS. : 

ERYTHRINUS. A fifh called by fome au- 
thors rubellio and travolino; and, by the Venetians, - 
alboro, or arboro. It is but a fmall {pecies, fome- 
what refembles the gilthead in fhape, and is en- 
tirely of a pale red colour. The tail is forked; 
the nofe is fharp; and the eyes, which are large, 
have filvery irides, and fometimes a flight tinge of 
red intermixed with the white. The mouth is 
{mall; the fore-teeth are broad, the hinder ones 
being rather tubercles than teeth; and the cover- 
ings of the gills are fcaly. It has only one dorfal 
fin, the anterior rays or nerves of which are prickly, 
the other being foft and fmooth to the touch. 

ERYTHROCYANEUS. An appellation 
given by fome authors to the red and blue mac- 
caw, with acuniform tail, and the fides of the head 
naked and rough. See Maccaw. 

ESCALLOPS. A family of bivalve thells; 
the effential character of which is a trigonal finus, 
and an elaftic cartilage for it’s hinge in the very 
centre of the top of the fhell. The fubordinate 
characters of Efcallops confift in their being eared, 
which indeed moft authors have made their chief 
diftinétion; whereas there are other eared fhells be- 
fides Efcallops, viz. the fpondyles and margariti- 
feree; and, vice verfa, there may be Efcallops with- 
out ears. Another inferior character is that of 
the tops running into a perfeét ftraight line, and 
thence gradually widening to a round bottom. 

The fpecies in this family are very numerous; 
fome of which are very curious and beautiful, 
namely, the ducal mantle; the compafs, or fole; 
the duck’s foot, cr coral; and fome others. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that the colours 


of the under fhells of Efcallops are always fainter 


than thofe of the upper ones; and that the valves 
have fometimes a different tinge, as may be ob- 
ferved in the compafs, or fole, which has one valve 
of a chefnut brown, and the other milk white. 

The generality of authors rank thefe fhells as 2 
particular family, and call them peétens. Gual- 
tier! makes different genera of thofe which have 
equal, and fuch as have unequal valves; the former 
he calls pecten, the latter concha pectinata; and 
the Efcallops with unequal or fingle ears he terms 
pectunculi, Linnzus makes them a genus of oy- 
fters, and has accordingly arranged them under 
that appellation in his three hundred and thirteenth 
genus. 

It has been afierted by fome naturalifts, that 
Efcallops move with fuch amazing force, as fome- 
times to bound’out of the catcher in which they 
are inclofed; and that their manner of leaping, or 
raifing themfelves up, confifts in forcing their un- 
der valves againit thofe fubftances on which they 
HE: 

ESCH, A name given by Hildegard, and fome 
others, to the fifh called in England the grayling, 
or umber;.and, by the generality of authors, ree 
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rallus. It is of the coregonous kind; and Artedi 
_ diftinguifhes it by the upper jaw being longeft, and 
the back-fin containing twenty-three bones. In 
Germany it is called afch; and, in Italy, temello. 
ESOX. A genus of fifhes of the clafs of abdo- 
minales in the Linnzan fyftem; the characters of 
which. are, that they are of the malacopterygious 
kind; that the branchioftege membrane contains 
from feven to twelve bones; that the body is ob- 
long; and that the dorfal fin is fimall, and placed 
near the tail. Linnaeus enumerates nine {pecies of 
this genus, and Artedi only three. 
EWE. The female of the fheep kind. 
EXACTIS. An appellation given to a fpecies 
of ftar-fifh of the more branchiferous kind. 
EXOCZETUS. A genus of fifhes of the or- 
der of abdominales in the Linnean fyftem; and, 
in the Artedian, of the malacopterygious or foft- 
finned kind. The characters are thefe: the bran- 
chioftege membrane contains ten bones, four of 
which are broad, and covered by the opercula of 
the gills; the pectoral fins are very long; the dor- 
fal fin is placed near the tail; and the fcales are 
large. There are only two fpecies of this ge- 


nus. 

EXORMISTOS. An ancient appellation for 
a fpecies of the petromyzon, the lampetra fluviati- 
lis, called in England the lampern. Arrtedi diftin- 
euifhes this fith by the name of the petromyzon 
with only one feries of fmall teeth in the verge 
of the mouth, and a few diminutive ones below. 
See Musreva, LMPETRA, and PETROMYZON. 

EXOS. A name given by Gefner and Ronde- 
letius to the fifh commonly called the hufo, or 
ichthyocollis pifcis. It is properly a fpecies of the 
accipenter ; and is diftinguifhed from the common 
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~ fturgeon by being deftitute of tubercles. See Ac- 


CIPENSER. 

EXQUIMA. A kind of monkey, very com- 
mon on the coaft of Guinea. The hair on the 
back, which is of a reddifh brown colour, appears 
as if finged, and is interfperfed with white fpots ; 
the belly and chin are entirely white, and from 
the latter depends a beautiful fnow-white beard 
about the length of two ore When this ani- 
mal 1s irritated, it draws back it’s lips; and, expof- 
ing it’s teeth, fhuts it’s Jaws very nimbly, and 
chatters remarkably loud. It is a very active crea- 
ture, and fubfifts on fruits and roots. 

Another fpecies of this monkey is found in Gui- 
nea, of the fame fize as the former, and of a black- 
ifh brown colour on the greateft part of the body; 
but the belly is a blueifh grey, and the tail is fome- 
what tawny. ‘he mouth and nofe are blue; the 
cheeks are adorned with a great number of yellow 
hairs cluftered together like thofe which compofe 
the beard of the goat; and the legs and feet are 
wholly black. ‘This is alfo avery fprightly, fport- 
ive animal. 

There is likewife a third variety of the Exqui- 
ma, but much fmailer than either of the former. 
The colour of this creature 1s an admixture of 
brown, yellow, and grey: the head is fmall; and 
it has neither tail nor beard. 

EYE-SUCKER. A fimall marine infeé, 
fometimes found adhering by it’s fnout to. the eye 
of the {prat, from which circumftance it receives 
it’s name. It is about three inches in length, of 
which the head occupies one quarter. The body, 
which is fomewhat thicker than a hog’s briftle, is 
of a lively green colour. 


EYE, GOLDEN. See Duck, Go.ptn-Evep. 
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Fe ER. The claffical appellation of the 
dorée. 

FACETAMUS. A kind of lizard known at 
Rome and Naples by the name of the tarantula. 

FAITIERE. A fpecies of thell-fith fo termed 
by the French on account of it’s fhape, which 
refembles the-roof of a houfe; and, by claffical 
authors, called concha imbricata. This fhell, which 
is of the bucardium or ox-heart kind, has feven lon- 
gitudinal ribs and a great number of tranfverfe la- 
mine; fo that it bears a ftriking fimilitude to the 
rafters and crofs-beams of a houfe. 

FALCINELLUS. See Fascrnenuus. 

FALCON. A diftincé genus of birds of the 
hawk kind in the Linnean fyftem; the charac- 
ters of which are, that the bill is ftrong and 
hooked; that the bafe is covered with a cere or 
- naked fkin; and that the head is feathered, and the 
tongue bifid. : ’ 

Linneus claffes no lefs than thirty-two fpecies 
under this genus; among which are the eagle, the 
buzzard, the hawk, and the lanner. 

Falconry was once the favourite amufement of 
our anceftors; and perfons of rank feldom made 


their appearance without their hawks perched on 
their hands; which, in ancient paintings, are the 
criterions of nobility. Harold, one of the ancient 
kings of England, and who, before his elevation to. 
the throne, went on a moft important embaffy into 
Normandy, is drawn in an old bafs-relief as em= 
barking for that country with a bird on his fift and 
a dog under his arm; and, in an ancient picture of 
Henry VI. one of his courtiers is reprefented in 
the fame attitude. In thofe early times, it was 
thought fufficient for the fons of noblemen to wind 
the horn, and carry their hawks properly; the ac- 
complifhments of literature being left to thofe who 
had their fortunes to acquire. Indeed, this diverfion 
was in fuch high efteem among the nobility all 
over Europe, that Frederic, Emperor of Germany; 
did not think it beneath his dignity to: write a trea- 
tife on that fubject. The expences attendant on 
this fport were very confiderable. In the time of the 
old Welfh princes, the king’s falconer was the 
fourth officer in the ftate; but, notwithftanding his 
honourable.appointment, he was interdi¢ted fwal- 
lowing more than three draughts of beer daily from 
his horn, left being thereby intoxicated, he fhould 
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neglect his duty. In the reign of James I. Sir Tho- 
mas Monfon paid one thoufand pounds for a cait 
of hawks; and therefore it cannot appear at all fur- 
prizing that the laws were formerly fo extremely ri- 
gorous in preferving an amufement which was car- 
ried to fuch an extravagant pitch. By a ftatute of 
Edward III. the ftealing of a hawk was deemed 
felony ; and the carrying away it’s eggs, even from 
a perfon’s own ground, was punifhable with im- 
- prifonment for a year and a day, together with a 
mulét at the king’s pleafure. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, the term of confinement was reduced 
to three months; but the offender was condemned 
to remain in prifon till he could procure fecurity for 
his good behaviour during the {pace of feven years. 
The art of fhooting, indeed, was but little practifed 
in thofe early tumes; and the awk was then greatly 
valued, not only for affording much diverfion, but 
for furnifhing the tables of the opulent with deli- 
cacies which could not be obtained by any other 
means. 

The generous breed of falcons, or hawks, which 
have been introduced into the fervice of man, are 
diftinguifhed from all the others by the peculiar 
Jength of their wings, which reach almoft as far as 
their tails: in thefe, the firft quill of the wing is 
almoft as long as the fecond, and terminates in a 
point which begins to diminifh about half an inch 
from it’s extremity. Thus the noble breed are 
difcriminated from the bafer race of kites, {par- 
row-hawks, and buzzards, whofe tails are longer 
than their wings, and in which the firft feather of 
each wing is rounded at the extremity. In the ge- 
nerous race likewife, the fecond feather of the 
wing is the longeft; but, among kites, fparrow- 
hawks, and buzzards, the fourth is the moft exten- 
five. 

The magnanimous kinds of Falcons are en- 
dowed with many natural powers, of which the ie-. 
noble are wholly deftitute. From the fuperior 
length of their wings, they are fwifter in the pur- 
fuit of their game; from a confidence in their ve- 
locity, they are emboldened to attack it; and, from 


an innate generofity, they contract an attachment 


to their feeders, and are confequently more docile 
and tractable than birds of a bafer fort. 

In order to train up a Falcon to hunt for it’s ma- 
fter, as well as to prefent him with fuch game as 1s 
killed by it, no fmall degree of flxill and affiduity 
are requifite. Number lefs treatifes have been writ- 
ten on this fubjeét, which are now, as well as the 
fport itfelf, almoft configned to oblivion: indeed, 
to modern readers, works on fuch a topic are per- 
tectly unintelligible; for falconers ufed a language 
peculiar to themfelves, in which they converfed and 
wrote with a profeffional pride. However, we 
fhall briefly exhibit the moft approved modes by 
which the Falcon may be brought to anfwer it’s 
original deftination. 

The manager of this bird begins by clapping 
{traps on it’s “lees, called jeffes ; and to-them are 
affixed rings bearing the owner’s name, by means 
of which the Ealcon may be recovered, i if in dan= 
ger of being loft. Too thefe rings are added little 
bells, which ferve to notify the. fituation of the 
animal though invifible to the eye. _ It is always 
carried on the fift, and obliged to refrainfrom fleep; 
and, when it proves ftubborn, or attempts to bite, 
it’s head is immediately plunged into water. Thus, 
by hunger, watching, and fatigue, the Falcon is 
eonfirained to, fuffer it’s head ae eyes to be co- 
vered with ahood or cowl; which troublefome bu- 


finefs is frequently continued for three days and 
nights without much intermiffion: however, at the’ 
expiration of that time, the necefMfities of ded anix. 
mal, together with it’s privation of light, generally 
divett it of every idea of liberty, and bri ing down it’s 
natural ferocity. It’s mafter concludes that it is’ 
fufficiently tamed, if it permits it’s head to be 
covered without refiftance ; and if, whea uncovered, 

it feizes the meat laid’ before it with a degree of 
patient fatisfa@tion. A repetition of thefe Jeffons. 
by degrees enfures fuccefs. The wants of the Fal, 
con being the chief principle of it’s dependence,’ 
various methods are taken to increafe it’s hunger, 
particularly that of giving it little balls of flannel, 
which it fwallows with avidity. Having thus ex 
cited the appetite, care is taken to fatisfy it; and 
thus gratitude attaches the bird to the perfon who 
acts only as it’s tormentor. 

When the firft inftru€tions have proved fuccefs-- 
ful, and the Falcon difcovers tokens of docility,’ 
it is conveyed to fome confined place; it’s head is” 
uncovered; and by foothing it with food at diffe- 
rent times, it is gradually taught to jump off it’s 
matter’s hand, and to continue there; and, after 
being confirmed in this habit, it is then judged 
proper to acquaint the creature with the jure, 
which 1s only a ftuffed figure of fome bird the 
Falcon is deftined to purfue, perhaps a heron, a 
pigeon, or a quail; and on this lure care is al- 
ways taken to give the creature it’s food. Indeed, 
it is neceffary that the bird fhould not only be fa- 
miliarized to this, but alfo fond of it, and delicate: 
in it’s food when fhewn it. As foon as the Falcon, 
has alighted on this figure, and tafted the firft mor— 
fel, fome falconers take it away; but by fuch prac- 
tices there is fome danger of intimidating the birds 
therefore, whenever the creature attempts to fly, 
the fureft method is to feize i it, and fuffer the ani- 
mal to feed at large; and this ferves as a recom- 
pence for it’s docility. The ufe of this lure con- 
fifts in flattering the Falcon back when it has 
mounted into the air, though this method does 
not at all times prove eff Fectual ; and, indeed, 
It is always proper to affift it by ‘the voice and 
fiens of it’s mafter. When thefe leflons have been 
pretty often repeated, it is then neceflary to it udy 
the character of the bird; to addrefs it frequently, 
it ic {eems inattentive to the voice; to ftint it i in it’s 
food when it does not come readily to the lure; 
to keep it awake if it is not ohcendy familiar; 
and to. cover it frequently with the hood if it is nor 
fully reconciled to the deprivation of light. © The 
freedom and docility of the Falcon being thus per- 
feéted in the field of inftruction, It is ‘then con- 
veyed to tome extenfive plain, but fill limited ir 
it’s motions by a ftring about’ twenty yards in 
length ;: and. being covered as before, the falconer 
calls itat the diftance of feveral paces, at the fame 
time fhewing it the lure; on which it flies, and is 
permitted to take a large morfel of the food affixed 
to it: onthe day following: the lure is held “up to 
the bird at a greater diftance; and afterwards at 
the utmoft length of the ftring. The live gare 
conftitutes the next object of allurement, but either 
in a difabled’or tarne ftate, that the ‘creature’ may 
conquer it with facility. “Phe Faicon havine ftized 
it feveral tumes while confined by the fring, is then 
left entirely at liberty to purfue wild game: at that 
the Falcon flies with eagernefs; and, having either 
feized or killed. it, ‘is brought back ‘again by the 
voice and the lure. , 

‘Thisibird' may be taught tefy .at any game 

whatever; 


whatever; but falconers have generally confined 
their attention to fuch only as. either yield them 
profit in the capture, or pleafure in the purfuit. 
The hare, the partridge, and the quail, generally 
compenfate the trouble of taking them. But the 
chace of the heron, the kite, or the woodlark, af- 
fords the moft agreeable diverfion: when thefe 
birds perceive themfelves in danger from the ap- 
proach of the Falcon, they immediately mount up- 
ward, inftead of flying, like moft others, directly 
forward; and, while their eager purfuer endeavours 
to rife above them, both parties gradually dimi- 
nifh to the view of the gazing fpectators below till 
they are totally loft in the clouds: but, defcending 
fhortly after, they are feen ftrugeling together, the 
one exerting every effort of rapacious attack, and 
the other making a defperate defence. A period, 
however, is {peedily put to the unequal conflict; 
the Falcon always comes off victorious; and the 
ether animals, being either killed or difabled, be- 
come an eafy prey. 

As birds in general fly ftraight forward, the 
fportfman foon lofes fight of the chace; and, be- 
fides, is in danger of lofing his Falcon: they are 
therefore not much purfued when amufement is 
the object. However, to a perfon who regards 
only the addrefs of the chace, the purfuit of the 
lark by a couple of merlins is one of the moft de- 
lightful fpectacles which this exercife is capable of 
affording; and confifts in beholding one of the 
merlins ufing every exertion in it’s power in order 
to get the afcendancy of the lark; while the other, 
hovering in a lower fituation, waits the moft fa- 
vourable opportunity for feconding the efforts of 
it’s companion: thus, while the one ftoops to ftrike 
it’s prey, the other feizes it whenever it defcends. 

Such are the natural and acquired habits of thefe 
birds; which, of all other's, poffefs the greatett 
ftrength and courage in proportion to their fize. 
While the more ignoble Falcon tribe approach 
their prey fideways, thefe, in their wild ftate, dart 
perpendicularly on their game, and either devour 
it on the fpot, or carry it off if not too ponderous 
to retard their flight. ‘They are alfo at times feen 
to defcend, in a ftraight line, from an amazing 
height, and to dart on their prey with aftonifhing 
celerity. 

The fpecies of Falcons, properly fo called, are 
the following. . 

Fatcon, Gyr. ‘This elegant fpecies exceeds 
all others with refpect to ze, approaching. nearly 
to that of the ofprey. The irides are dufky; the 
bill is yellow, and much hooked; the throat is 
pure white; and the whole plumage is of the fame 
colour, except that it is marked with dufky lines, 
fpots, or bars. On the head, breaft, and belly, 
there are narrow dufky lines thinly fcattered, and 
pointing downwards; the feathers of the back and 
wings are marked with black cordiform fpots, and 
the middle ones of the tail with a few bars; the 
thighs are cloathed with long. fine white feathers; 
and the legs are yellow, and feathered a little below 
the knees. 

This bird 1s fometimes found entirely white. 
It was in high eftimation when falconry was 
more fafhionable than at prefent, and always ufed 
for the nobleft game, fuch as cranes and. herons. 
‘The Gyr. Falcon inhabits the northern parts of 
Scotland, and is at times feen in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen. 

_ Fatcon, Perrcrine. The fize of this bird is 
equal to that of the moor buzzard. The bill is 
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fhort, ftrong, much hooked, armed near the end 
of the upper mandible with a very fharp procets, 
blue 2t the bafe, and black at the point: The 
feathers on the forehead are whitifh; the crown of 
the head is black intermixed with blue; and the 
hind part of the neck is black. The back, fcapu- 
lars, and coverts of the wings, are elegantly barred 
with deep black and blue; the quill-feathers are 
dufky, marked with elliptical tranfverfe white 
fpots; the tail is barred with feveral dufky and blue 
{trokes; the throat is white; and the fore-parts of 
the neck and upper part of the breaft are white 
tinged with yellow. The remainder of the breaft, 
the belly, and thighs, are white inclining to grey, 
and crofied with dufky ftrokes pointed in the mid- 
dle. The feathers of the tail are of equal lengths, 
and beautifully barred with blue arid black ; the legs 
are fhort and yellow; and the toes are very long: 

This fpecies feems to vary. Loranzi, in de- 
{cribing the male Peregrine Falcon, has made all 
his colours darker, and the head and upper part of 
the body almoft black; and Pennant fays he faw 
one that was fhot in Hampfhire, the whole under- 
fide of the body of which was a deep dirty yellow, 
but the black bars were the fame as in that above 
defcribed. It is probable, however, that this va- 
riation arifes from the difference of fex, or from age. 

Peregrine Falcons breed among the rocks of 
Llandidno, in Caernarvonfhire; which have long 
been famous for producing a generous race, as ap- 
pears by a letter extant in Gloddaeth library, from 
the Lord Treafurer Burleigh to an anceftor of Sir 
Roger Moftyn, in which his lordfhip thanks him 
for a prefent of a fine caft of hawks taken on thefe 
rocks, and which ftill belong to the family. In 
the north of Scotland they are very common, and. 
fometimes trained to falconry by the few gentlemen 
there who ftill delight in this amufement. Their 
flight is inconceivably rapid; for one of them, 
which had been trained by a gentleman in Angus- 
fhire, having efcaped from him with two heavy 
bells appended to each foot, was killed, in lefs than 
two days afterwards, near Moftyn in Flintthire. 

Fatcon, Sacre. This fpecies, which, except 
the Gyr Falcon, is the largeft, has a remarkably 
big head, a fhort blue beak, and a body longer in 
proportion than the reft of the tribe. The head is 
grey, the crown being flattifh; the eyes are large 
and black; the noftrils are {mall ; andthe back and 
breaft are {potted with brown. ‘The infides of the 
thighs are white fpotted with black; and the feet 
and legs are generally blue, though fometimes 
whitifh {potted with yellow. 

Fatcon, Mountain. This bird is about the 
fize of the gofhawk, but the body is thicker. The 
head is roundifh, except on the top, where it is a 
little deprefled, and covered with cinereous fea- 
thers mixed with black; the beak, which is{trong, 
fhort, and crooked, has a great number of fine 
flender feathers refembling hairs rifing from it’s 
bafe; the throat and part of the breaft are fpotted 
with afh-colour; the body is generally of a brown 
dappled hue, refembling rufty iron, but fometimes 
varying to blackifh with fmall lines of white; the 
thighs are cloathed with long black feathers; and 
the feet are of a dufky brown colour. The Moun- 
tain Falcon is very rapacious and intractable. 

_Fatcon, Grey. The Grey Falcon is about the 
fize of the raven. The bill is of a blueifh colour, 
fhort, {trong, and much hooked; the head is fall, 
and depreffed on the top; the fore-part being a 
deep brown, and the hind white. The fides of the 

head 
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head and throat are cream-coloured; the belly is 


white, with oblong black fpots; and the hind part 
of the neck and the back are a deep grey. ‘The 


wings are very long; and, when clofed, reach be- - 


yond the tail: the firft quill-feathers are black, 
with white tips; and the others are a blucifh grey, 
having their inner webs irregularly {potted with 
white. The tail is long and cuniform; the two 
middle feathers of which are the longeft, and plain, 
the reft being fpotted ; and the legs are long, naked, 
and yellow. 

Fatcon, Gentie. This fpecies is of an ele- 
gant conformation, and fomewhat larger than the 
godfhawk. The cere and legs are yellow; the irides 
are a dull white; the pupil is large, and of a full 
black hue; and the head 1s of a light ruft-colour 
with oblong black fpots. The whole under-fide, 
from the chin to the tail, 1s white tinged with yel- 
low, each feather being marked with cordiform 
dufky {pots pointing downwards. ‘The back is 
brown; the quill-feathers, which are dufky, are 
barred on their exterior webs with black, and on 
the lower parts of their interior ones with white. 
The coverts of the wings and the {capulars are 
brown, edged with ruft-colour; and the wings 
reach only to one-half of the length of the tail. 
The tail itfelf is marked with four or five black 
bars, and the fame number of cinereous ones, the 
firft being edged both above and beneath with a 
Hine of dull white. 

Great caution fhould be obferved in defcribing 
hawks, no other birds being fo liable to change their 
colours during the two or three firft years of their 
- lives; and a want of attention to this circumftance 
has occafioned their numbers to be greatly exag- 
gerated: but the proper marks to be attended to, 
for the purpofe of forming the characters of the 
fpecies, are thofe on the quill-feathers and the tail, 
which never vary. Writers on falconry have given 
various names to the fame kinds in different pe- 
riods of their lives, which naturalifts have adopted, 
and defcribed as diftinct tribes; and even the ac- 
curate Ray has been fo far mifled as to copy them. 
Though the Falcon, the Gentle Falcon, and the 
Hageard, are made diftinét {pecies, they in reality 
form but one; and for that reafon we fhall not 
trouble our readers with unneceflary repetitions, 
which would only tend to perplex them. 

Fatcon, Wuite. The whole body of this 
bird is pure white, except a few faint yellow fpots, 
which cannot be diftinguifhed but by a very nice 
infpection; the wings, indeed, are perfectly white, 
without the leaft mixture. The colour fufficiently 
diftinguifhes this fpecies from all other birds of 
the fame kind. : 

Fatcon, Barsary. This fprightly and ma- 
jeftic bird has a large black beak, and open yel- 
low noftrils. The eyes are of a dark haze} co- 
Jour, encircled with yellow rings; the top of the 
head is of a pale afh-colour, beautifully fpotted 
with black; the feathers on the back, fhoulders, 
and part of the wings, are nearly of the fame hue, 
and equally ornamented with black fpots; the 
breaft, belly, and thighs, are yellowifh, inclining 
_ to white, the upper part of the breaft being a little 

fhaded with blue. ‘The wings are very long; and, 
when clofed, reach almoft to the end of the tail, 
which is blueifh, with fix or feven dufky -coloured 
ftreaks running acrofs it. Part of the thighs, and 
the lower part of the belly,-are marked with curious 
oblong red fpots refembling ermine; the legs and 
feet are yellow; and the claws are black. 


Fatcon, Rep Inpian, or ALDROVANDUS. 
This naturalift poffeffed two of thefe birds, which 
he conjectured to be male and female. The top 
of the head of the female was deprefied; the beak 
was cinereous, and the fkin which covered it’s bafe 
was yellow. From the exterior corner of the eye 
proceeded an oblong reddifh fpot; and the breaft 
and under-part of the body were reddifh inter- 
{perfed with a few cinereous fpots. The male dif- 
fered from the female only in being fomewhat lefs, 
and in his colours being generally deeper. 

Fatcon, Inpian Crestep. This fpecies is 
of the fize of the gofhawk. The head is flat, 
black, and crefted; and the creft, which is double, 
hangs down on the back part of the head. The 
neck is red; the breaft and belly are black and 
white, being marked with alternate tranfverfe lines 
of thofe colours; the irides are yellow; the beak is. 
a very deep blue, or rather black, efpeciaily near 
the point; and the bafe is covered with a yellow: 
membrane. ‘The legs are feathered down to the 
very feet, which are yellow, and armed with ex- 
tremely black claws; the edges of the leffer feathers 
of the wings are white; the tail is alternately ftriped 
with white and afh-coloured ftreaks; and the other 
parts are blackifh. 

A bird of this fpecies was imported into Eng- 
land in the reign of King Charles II. and was firft 
defcribed by Ray. 

FALCONE. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the milvus or flying-fith. 

FALLOW-FINCH, orFALLOW-SMICH. 
A name fometimes given to the oenanthe, more 
commonly called the wheat-ear, and by fome au- 
thors o¢tiflora. 

FAREN. The Swedifh appellation for a fifh 
peculiar to that country. It is of the genus of 
cyprini, and diftinguifhed by Artedi under the 
name of the yellow-eyed cyprinus with twenty- 
feven bones in the pinna ani. 

FARIO. A term ufed to exprefs the falmon 
when about half-grown, after it has paffed that. 
ftate in which it is called the falar, and before it 
has arrived at it’s full growth. 

FASCINELLUS. A bird fo called by Gef- 
ner and Aldrovandus, bearing a {trong refemblance 
to the heron kind. The head, neck, breaft, back, 
belly, thighs, and rump, are of a tawny colour; in 
the middle of the back there is a darkifh green 
fpot; and the wings and tail are nearly of the fame 
colour. ‘The bill is blackifh, very long, and 
hooked at the extremity; and the feet are of the 
fame hue. 

FATHER LASHER; the Cottus Scorpius of 
Linneus. A fifh of the cottus kind, called by 
Artedi the fmooth cottus without fcales; having 
feveral {pines on the head, and the upper jaw being a 
little longer than the under. ‘The head, which is 
very large, has a moft formidable appearance, be- 
ing armed with vaft fpines, by which the creature 
combats every enemy that attacks it, inflating it’s 
cheeks and gill-covers to a prodigious fize. The 
nofe, and the fpace contiguous to the eyes, are fur- 
nifhed with fhort fharp fpines; and the covers of 
the gills are terminated by fome very long, ftrong, 
and fharp-pointed ones. ‘The mouth, which 1s 
large, contains two rows of minute teeth; the roof 
being furnifhed with a triancular fpot of fmall 
ones. The back is much elevated; the belly is 
prominent; the lateral line is rough; but the reft 
of the body is very fmooth, tapering towards the 
tail, The firft dorfal fin confifts of eight {piny 


rays, 


of two kinds; 
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rays, and the fecond of éleven foft ones; the pec- 
toral fins, which are large, are made up of fixteen 
rays, the ventral of three, and the anal of eight; 
and the tail, which is rounded at the extremity, 1s 
compofed of twelve bifurcated rays. The colour 
of the body is a dufky brown; marbled with white; 
and fometimes {tained with red; the fins and tail 
are tranfparent; and the belly is a filvery white. 
This. fifh, which feldom, exceeds eight or nine 
inches in length, 1s ordinarily found on the rocky 
coatts of this ifland, lurking under ftones, where it 
fometimes. feizes a bait. It is very common in 
the Newfoundland feas, where it is called fcalp- 
ing; and alfo on the coaft of Greenland, in which 
country it conftitutes the principal food of the na- 
tives: and, when made into foup, it is faid to be both 
agreeable and wholefome. g 
FPAUSSE.CHENELLE..;. Avlarge . clafs,, of 
worms produced from the eggs of feveral fpecies 
of four-winged flies, and fo denominated by Reau- 
mur and other naturalifts. Thefe worms, with 
refpect to their general fhape, have fo much the 
appearance of caterpillars, that they have led many 
writers on infects into an opinion of their being 
really fo. Their bodies, like thofe of caterpillars, 
are long, and compofed of feveral joints or rings; 
their fkins are alfo of the fame confiftence; and 
in many fpecies thefe creatures are variegated 
with the moft beautiful colours, difpofed after 
the fame manner as thofe of {mooth caterpillars. 
Both thefe infects have a great number of legs, 
fome membranaceous, others 
fcaly, The worm and the caterpillar have each 
fix fcaly legs; but the membranaceous ones are 


different in number, and alone fufficient to con- 


fticute a diftinction between them. The caterpil- 
lars never have more than ten of thefe; which, 
with the fcaly ones, make fixteen, the greateft 
number of legs belonging to their kind: but the 
worms have always twelve legs at leaft of the for- 
mer kind; which, together with the fix fcaly ones, 
make the whole number eighteen; and many {pe- 
cies have that number of membranaccous legs 
alone. -The membranaceous legs. of the worms 
differ alfo from thofe of the genuine caterpillars, in 
wanting the hooks at their extremities, which thofe 
of the latter have. Hence the legs alone afford a 
fufficient bafis of diftinction between the caterpil- 
lar and the Fauffe-Chenille, or caterpillar-worm. 
But the fhape of their heads affords a {till more ob- 
vious diftinétion; and by this they may always 
be known at firft fight: the heads of the various 
fpecies of caterpillars are of feveral very different 
fhapes; fome are fhort, others long; fome are more 


or lefs depreffed; and fome terminate in a fharp 


point; while others are diftinguifhed by a fort of 
interftice or divifion in the back part. Such are 
the perceptible variations in the heads of the fe- 
veral kinds of genuine caterpillars: but thofe of 
all the Fauffe-Chenilles are of one fhape, round 
and very convex, fo that they appear as part of a 
fmall fphere. The mouths of thefe and the ge- 
nuine caterpillars are wholly fimilar; and the ftig- 
mata are placed in the fame manner. However, 
the eyes of the two kinds again diftinguifh them; 
the Fauffe-Chenille having only two, which are 
very large and prominent, and placed on each fide 
of the head; whereas the caterpillar has five eyes 
on each fide of it’s head, placed in a circular 
direction, and too finall to be feen with the naked 
CYS 3 ‘ 

The Fauffe-Chenilles likewife differ from the 


common caterpillars ih their manner of remaining 
on the leaves of plants: the caterpillar is always 
extended at it’s full length when feeding or at: 
re{t; but the former, though it ftretches it’s body 
to it’s full Jength when feeding always rolls it up 
into a fpiral figure when at reft, making fevera} 
circular convolutions, of which the head js at the 
end of the outermoft, and the tail at the very cen-~ 
tre of the inner one. When feizing on their food, 
thefe infects give themfelves various fingular con- 
tortions; and it is a very whimfical fight to ob- 
ferve a confiderable number of thofe kinds which 
live in focieties, attacking different portions of the 
fame leaf at once, and each givirig it’s body a dif. 
ferent direction at the fame time: 

This creature, when it finds the feafon of it’s’ 
transformation into the nymph ftate approaching; 
begins to form a cafe in which it may undergo this 
change, and remain during the deftined time, with- 
out being expofed to external injuries. For this 
purpofe, it {pins a web of filk; fhaped like a fmall 
egg, which has nothing remarkable externally ; 
but, when diffected, it is fond to be compofed of 
two different fubftances: at leaft, of two fubftances 
of very different mechanifm, though the materials 
of both are the fame. ‘The exterior cafe is reticu- 
lated, and compofed of very ftrong threads woven 
into a loofe open net-work; but the interior one is 
formed of extremely fine threads, woven into fuch 
a clofe {tuff that no loom can equal it’s fabric? 
The outer {trong and coarfe web is evidently in- 
tended for the better defending and proteéting the 
infect from danger; and thofe two diftinét cafes 
barely adhering to one another, when the exterior 
one 1s feparated, the interior {till remains compleat: 
The ftrength of the external fhell is extremely re- 
quifite, as well as the clofe texture of the internal 
one, to defend the inclofed animal in the nymph 
{tate from feveral devouring infects. The ants, in 
particular, are very fond of thefe nymphs, and will 
hunt out the cafes wherever they are to be found. 

The flies produced from thefe infects are of that 
kind which are deftitute of trunks, but are fur- 
nifhed with {trong teeth on each fide of their heads, 
which clofing inthe middle of their mouths, are able 
to cut any fubftances to pieces which the animals 
have occafion to penetrate. The firft ufe of thefe 
teeth is to eat holes through the double webs, in 
which thefe creatures find themfelves inclofed at 
their birth, Ail the flies of this kind have a general 
refemblance to each other, and may be traced to 
the fame family, though very different in colour and 
other obvious chara¢ters.. They appear a dull in- 
active race, having very little motion; their wings 
are always crofled over their bodies, and form a fort 
of raifed coverings; they contain feveral promi- 
nences and cavities; and appear as if they had been 
imperfeétly expanded at the time of their emerging 
from the nymph ftate. 

All the females of thefe flies are oviparous; and 
as their eggs mutt of neceflity be lodged in cavi- 
ties or niches made in the ftalks or leaves of grow- 
ing plants, nature has provided each of thefe crea- 
tures with two inftruments deftined folely for the 
purpofe, and which are real faws made in the neat- 
eft manner with extremely minute teeth. But not- 
withftanding there are many different fpecies of 
flies which have this fort of inftruments, and feve- 
ral of them are very frequent on one of the moft 
common of all garden fhrubs, namely, the rofe-tree; 
no author had obferved thefe wonderful and elegant 
inftruments till the time of Vallifnieri, who has de- 
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feribed and figured the weapons of a rofe-tree fly, 
produced from a falfe caterpillar of that fhrub, with 
two rows of teeth, one on each fide, in the manner 
of the faw belonging to the ferra pifcis or faw-fifh. 

FAUX BOURDON. An appellation given 
by Reaumur and others to the bees ufually called 
drones in England. 

FAUX PUCERON. A genus of infects fo 
called by Reaumur, from their {trong refemblance 
to the real pucerons. ‘The two principal kinds of 
thefe are found on the backs of the leaves of 
fie-trees, and in little hollow balls at the fummits 
of the branches of the box, formed of the upper 
leaves vitiated by the fcars of thefe infects. 

FAWN. An appellation given to a buck or 
doe of the firft year. See Dezr. 

FEDOA. A name given by Gefner, and fome 
other naturalifts, to the godwit, more commonly 
called zegocephalus. 

FELIS, in the Linnzan fyftem of zoology, 
forms a large genus of quadrupeds of the order of 
feree; the characters of which are thefe: the fore- 
teeth are fmall, obtufe, and equal; they have three 
grinders; the tongue is furnifhed with prickles all 
pointing backwards; and the feet are formed for 
climbing with retractile claws. ‘To this genus be- 
Jong the lion, tiger, leopard, lynx, ounce, cata- 
mountain, and domeftic cat. 

FELIS VOLANS. An animal defcribed by 
Scaliger, and fuppofed to be what we call the fly- 
ing fquirrel. This creature has a loofe membrane 
on each fide, connecting the fore with the hinder 
lees; which it can diftend at pleafure, and by means 
of which it is enabled to take fuch long leaps, 
as to appear to fly. 

FELIS ZIBETHICUS. An appellation given 
by naturalifts to the civet-cat, a fpecies of the vi- 
* verrain the Linnean fyftem. See Crver-Car. 

FEMALE. An animal which generates within 
itfelf; fo called in oppofition to the male, which 
engenders in another. The female, in quadru- 
peds, and in birds, is ufually fmaller and weaker 
than the male; but, in predaceous birds, the female 
is the largeft, {trongeft, and moft courageous. 

FER. In the Linnzan fyftem of zoology, 
one of the orders of animals and clafs of mamma- 
lia: the characters of which are, that they have 
fharp teeth; the upper fore-teeth are fix in num- 
ber; and the canine, or dog-teeth, are longer than 
the reft. Of this order are, the lion, the tiger, the 
bear, the cat, the weafel, the ferret, the didelphis 
or philander, the otter, the fea-calf, the dog, the 
badger, the hedgehog, the mole, the bat, and vari- 
ous others. 

FERN-OWL. A provincial name for the ca- 
primulgus or goat-fucker, called alfo the churn - 
owl. It is a very beautiful bird; and bears a 
ftronger fimilitude to the cuckow than the owl 
kind. 

FERRA. A fifth called alfo the Gwiniad, or 
Guinead. 

FERRET. An animal of the muftela or wea- 
fel kind; called alfo muftela fylveftris, furo, and 
furunculus. 

This animal is a kind of domeftic in Europe; 
but in it’s wild ftate it is a native of Africa, from 
whence it was originally imported into Spain, in or- 
der to free that country from the multitudes of rab- 
bits with which it'was over-run; and from thence 
the reft of Europe were fupplied with it. It grows 
to the length of a foot; and has a very fharp nofe, 


red and fiery eyes, and round ears. ~ The colour of 
the body is a pale vellow, but it is alfo found of all 
the colours of the weafel kind, white, black, 
brown, and party-coloured. It alfo refembles the 
weafel in the: flendernefs of it’s body, and the 
fhortnefs of it’s legs. It is a lively, ative ani- 
mal; and the natural enemy of rabbits, fucking 
the blood of it’s prey, but feldom mangling it. 
The Ferret, though a native of the torrid zone, will 
breed in our climate, and brings forth from five to 
nine at a time; but it is apt to degenerate, and 
lofe it’s favage nature, till an intercourfe can be 
procured between it and the pole-cat; which in 
{ome meafure reftores the breed to it’s natural fero- 
city. The Ferret has the fame difagreeable {mell 
as the pole-cat; and, being unable to endure 
the rigours of our climate in a wild ftate, it is 
generally domefticated, and kept for the purpofes 
of the warren. It is trained up to enter the rabbit- 
holes, and to drive the inhabitants into nets pre- 
pared for them at their mouths. To effect this, the 
Ferret is muzzled; elfe, inftead of driving out the 
animals, it would only kill them, and fuck their 
blood: but, by this contrivance, the rabbits efcape 
from the Ferret, and precipitately run to the mouths 
of their holes, where they are entangled in the nets. 
Sometimes, indeed, it happens that the Ferret finds 
means to difengage itfelf from it’s muzzle, when it 
is ufually loft to it’s mafter; for, finding all it’s 
wants fupplied in the warren, it continues there till 
the feverity of the weather proves fatal to it’s ex- 
iftence. In order to allure the Ferret from it’s re- 
treat, the owners often burn ftraw and other fub- 
ftances at the mouth of the hole, or ftamp with their 
feet over it: but this does not always fucceed; for 
as there are often feveral avenues to each hole, _ 
the Ferret is neither affected by the noife ror the 
fmoke, but continues fecure at the bottom, fleep- 
ing the greateft part of it’s time, and waking only 
to fatisfy the calls of hunger. 

The female of this fpecies is fenfibly lefs than 
the male, whom fhe feeks with great ardour; and, 
it is faid, that fhe often dies merely from not being 
admitted to coition. Thefe creatures are ufually 
kept in boxes like rabbit-hutches; and are furnifhed 
with wool, of which they make themfelves warm 
beds, which ferve to defend them from the rigours 
of the climate. They are generally fed with bread 
and milk; they breed twice a year; andfome of them 
devour their young the inftant they are produced. 

‘The Ferret is an ufeful, but difagreeable and 
offenfive animal: it’s fcent is foetid; it’s nature is 
voracious; it is tame without attachment; and, fuch 
is it’s appetite for blood, that it has been known to 
attack and kill children in their very cradles. It 
is eafily irritated ; and though at all times it’s fmell 
is offenfive, it is then peculiarly fo; and it’s bite is 
not to be cured without great difficulty. 

FERRET, INDIAN. A name applied by 
fome to exprefs the animal known in America by 
the appellation of quirpele and quil. See Icx- 
NEUMON. 

FIARSING. A Swedifh and Danith appella- 
tion for the draco marinus. It is a fpecies of the 
trachinus, according to Artedi; and is diftinguifhed 
from the reft by having it’s lower jaw longer than ° 
the upper, and being deftitute of beards. 

FIATOLA. A name given by the Italian 
fifhermen to the ftromateus. 

FIBER, or CASTOR FIBER, of Linneus, 
An animal with ftrong cuttting teeth; fhort ears, 
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hid in the fur; a blunt nofe; hair of 4 deep chefnut 
_ brown; a broad tail almoft oval, horizontally com- 
preffed and covered with fcales; with the fore-feet 
fall, and the hirid-feet large. The length of this 
animal, from nofe to tail, is about three feet; and 
the tail is eleven inches long, and three broad. See 
BEAVER. 

FIBULA. A clafs of echinfdermata, having 
the mouth in the middle of the baie, and the aper- 
ture of the anus on one edge. They are chiefly 
found foffile. 

FICEDULA CANNABINA. A nanie fome- 
times given to. the cannevarola, or leffer reed- 
{parrow. . 

FICUS. A peculiar fpecies of fea-fhell of the 
genus of the dolium, having a remarkably de- 
preffed clavicle, it’s diftinguifhing characteriftic. 

FIELD-DUCK, FRENCH. A fpecies of buf- 
tard, fo called from it’s flying near the ground, as the 
- duck does near the water. It is as large as the phea- 
fant; but the head is like that of the quail, and the 
bill like that of the hen. Thefe birds are caught like 
partridges; they fly very fwiftly at a fmall eleva- 
tion from the ground, perhaps two or three hundred 
paces, and then alight: they hkewife run with 
amazing fleetnefs. “The head, back, and wings, 
are of a brownifh yellow colour, variegated with 
black and white; the breaft, belly, and thighs, are 
whitifh; and the legs and feet are cinereous. There 
are three toes on each foot, as is ufual in the bultard 
kind. The flefh is highly efteemed. 

FIELD-FARE. This bird is of the thruth 
kind, and is called the turdus pilaris by ornitholo- 
gifts. It is larger than the common thruth; it’s 
Jeneth is ten inches, and it’s breadth feventeen. 
‘The head is afh-coloured, inclining to olive, and 
fpotted with black; the back and greater coverts 
of the wings are of a fine deep chefnut; the rump 
is cinereous; and the tail is black, the lower parts 
of the two middlemoft feathers, and the upper 
fides of the exterior feathers, excepted, the firft 
being afh-coloured, and the latter white. The 
legs are black; and the talons are very fharp. 
This bird generally weighs about four ounces. 

The Field-Fare is a bird of paffage, {pending 
the fummer in the northern parts of Europe. It 
builds it’s neft in the loftieft trees, feeds on all 
kinds of berries, and is particularly fond of 
thofe of the juniper. It vifits Great Britain about 
Michaelmas, and leaves it the latter end of Fe- 
bruary or the beginning of March. 

This bird, and the red-wing, are the turdi of 
the Romans, which they fattened with a compo- 
fition of figs and bread. Varro informs us that 
they were birds of paffage, arriving in Italy in 
autumn, and quitting it in the fpring. 

Thele birds, whofe flefh is efteemed fuch a de- 
licacy, are eafily caught with bird-lime in the 
fubfequent manner. ‘The fowler muft endeavour 
to kill two or three with a gun; then he muft 
tie one or two of them to the higher branches of 
fome bufhy tree, in fuch a manner that they may 
deem alive and perched there; after this, he muft 
prepare two or three hundred twigs, covering them 
well with the water bird-lime, made warm for that 
purpofe; then taking a birchen bough, and on it 
placing all the twigs, he muft tie the whole faft to 
the tree where the dead game is fufpended. Having 
obferved to fix this line in a place where Field- 
Fares ufually refort to feed in the morning, two or 
three dozen may fometimes be fecured at once. 

Fre.D-FaRE, Pyep. ‘This curious fpecies was 
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| accidentally thot among a flock of common Field- 


Fares; and is but little known. The bill is yel- 
low; the head and neck are white, fpotted with 
lead-colour and black; and there is a yellow fpot or 
fpace on the fore-part of the neck, rotind which aré 
feveral little dark fpots or fhades. The back: is 
a darkifh brown; the rump is more pale; and the 
middle of the breéaft is 4 brownifh yellow, inter- 
{perfed with a variety of ‘tranfverfe black lines. 
The quill-feathers of the wings are of a dufky co- 
lour; but the exterior edges, as well as the edges 
of the fcapular feathers, are white. The belly and 
thighs are white, fpotted with black; the tail and 
claws are alfo black; and the feet are of a dufky 
brown hue. 

FIG INSECT. An Englifh appellation for 
the faux-puceron of Reaumur. Thefe infects, when 
at their full growth, are each about the bichefs of. 
the head of a large pin; but among them are ufu- 
ally found feveral which are fmaller, down to fucli 
as are fcarcely perceptible by the naked eye. They 
are found in vaft numbers on the backs or under- 
fides of the leaves of the fig-tree; but they are never 
feen in clufters like the pucerons. 

The body and breaft of this infect are green; 
and the cafes of the wings are white and hairy. It 
has two antennz or horns, which it can exert at 
pleafure; but they are ufually lodged under the 
furrows of the wings, and confequently not per- 
ceptible till the animal is turned on it’s back: 
the head alfo is incurvated; and the eyes feem 
directed to look only at objeéts placed beneath 
them. It has fix legs; and a fmall trunk iffuing 
from the extremity of the head, of a lively green 
colour, and terminated by a fharp point: this 
trunk has a fine brown hair-like filament, which 
the infect protrudes at pleafure, and which feems to 
be an organ deftined to convey into the body the 
juices extravafated by the wounds and the fuction 
of the trunk. . 

This creature ufually remains perfeétly motion- 
lefs on the leaf on which it is found; but has this 
peculiarity in it’s pofition, that it’s head always refts 
on one of the ribs of the leaf, and it’s body on the 
plain part, by which means the anterior part of 
the head 1s raifed above the furface of the plain 
part of the leaf; and the creature can move it’s 
trunk about at pleafure, and fix it into different 
parts of the leaf, while it’s body continues in- 
active. 

Thefe infects frequently change their fkins dur- 
ing their growth; and, in the months of May and 
June, they all become winged. They afford a 
peculiar fpecies of four-winged fly, remarkable for 
hopping; but as it’s pofterior legs are not much 
longer than the reft, it’s leaps are but fhort. The 
body of this fly is green; the wings are bordered 
with yellow; and the legs are white. The trunk 
is of the fame nature with that in it’s original ftate, 
and with this it continues to fuck the juices of the 
leaves of the fig-tree in the fame manner as it did 
before it’s transformation. 

The manner of propagation in thefe infects is 
not certainly known. ‘The pucerons, to which 
they approach nearer in figure than -to any other 
animals, on diffection, fhew young ones inclofed: 
but thefe, in whatever ftate they are examined, 
never exhibit any fuch appearance, not fo much as 
eges being found imthem. It fhould therefore 
feern that their eggs are too minute for our in- 
fpection; but that they are oviparous, not vivi- 
parous animals, 
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FIG-SHELL. See Dotivum. 

FIGWORT-WORM. An infec&t which feeds 
on the leaves of the fcrophularia, or fig-wort, ufu- 
ally efteemeda caterpillar; but which, in fact, is one 
of thofe infects called faufle-chenilles by the French. 

FILANDERS. A genus of minute worms, 
which are found in the throat, the heart, the liver, 
and the lungs of the hawk; and by which that bird 
is greatly incommoded. 

Thefe Filanders, or vermiculi, are of four kinds, 
according to the part of the animal they infeft. 
The firft are in the gorge or throat; the fecond 
are in the belly; the third are in the reins; and 
the fourth are called needles, on account of their 
finenefs. As thefe worms are very reftlefs, the 
bird frequently endeavours to vomit them up; 
and, in the action of opening it’s bill, they may 
eafily be perceived. From the throat, they afcend 
to the larynx and brain; and, finally, fpread over 
the whole body. Bad food generally breeds thefe 
infects; and they are moft effeCtually eradicated by 
making the bird fwallow a clove of garlick. 

FILE SHELL-FISH. A name fometimes 
given to the pholas. See Puovas. 

FIN-FISH, the balzna phyfalis of Linnzus. 
A fpecies of whale diftinguifhed from the com- 
mon fith of that name by a fin on the back, placed 
very low, and near the tail. 

The length of this fifth is equal to that of the 
common whale, but the body 1s much more flen- 
der. It is furnifhed with whale-bone in the upper 
jaw; but, being fhort and knotty, it 1s not much 
efteemed, The blubber alfo on the body of this 
kind is very inconfiderable; which circumftances, 
added to it’s extreme fiercenefs and agility, render 
the capture very dangerous and infignificant. How- 
ever, the natives of Greenland hold it in much 
efteem, as it affords a great quantity of flefh very 
agreeable to their palates. The lips are brown, and 
refemble a twifted rope; and the fpout-hole ap- 
pears as if it were fplit in the top of it’s head, 
through which it blows water with great violence 
to an amazing height. 

Some authors conjecture this to have been the 
phyfeter, or blowing-whale, of Oppian, AXlian, 
and Pliny: but, fince thofe writers have left no 
particular defcription of it, we cannot pretend to 
judge on what grounds this opinion is formed, as 
‘all whales poffels the faculty of blowing or fpout- 
ing out water. ‘bla 

FINCH. A genus of birds with acute point- 
ed, conical, hard bills; of which there are nu- 
merous fpecies. 

Fincw#, Buty. See Buti-Fincu. 

Fincu, Goip. See Gotp-FIncu. 

Fincu, Green. See GREEN-FINCH. 

Fincu, Cuarr. See Cuarr-Fincu. 

Fincu, Grey. This fpecies is a native of the 
Fatt Indies; and in fize, fhape, and manners, bears 
a {trong refemblance to the common linnet. The 
bill is of a dark afh-colour; and the eyes are black. 
Round the bafe of the lower chap of the bill is a 
tittle whitenefs, which extends itfelf under the 
eyes. The breatt, belly, and the whole under fide, 
are of a very light. blueifh afh-colour; but the top 
of the head, and the upper fide of the neck and 
back, are of a dark cinereous. The rump, and co- 
verts of the upper fide of the tail, are of a very 
light afh; and the upper fides of the wings are 
dufky, except that the edges of the feathers are of 
alight afh. The greater quills are dufky at their 
tips, and white at their bottoms, which forms a 
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white fpot on each wing; and the legs, feet, and 
claws, are of a dark flefh-colour, © 
Fincn, Biue-Betiiep. This bird is four in- 
ches and a half in length; the bill is fhaped like 
that of the goldfinch, and of a dirty flefh-colour; the 
top of the head, the upper fide of the neck, and 


the back and wings, are of an afh-coloured brown,’ 


inclining to purple; the fides of the head quite 
round the eyes, the throat, breaft, belly, rump, tail, 
and covert-feathers above and below, are all of a 
fine light blue or fky-colour; and the legs, feer, 
and claws, are brown. This bird is a native of 
Angola, in Africa; and 1s called, by the Portuguefé 
fettlers, azulinha. 

Fincu, Purpye, or Caressy. ~This beautiful 
bird has a white belly; and the reft of the body is 
of a deep violet-colour, except the tail, which is 
brown about an inch from it’s extremity. The 
wings are fomewhat deeper than the reft of the 
body ; and the feet are grey. 

Fincu, Bauama, of Catzspy. This variety 
has a black head, breaft, and back; a white 
ftreak above and below each eye; and a yellow 
{pot under the bill. The breaft and belly are 
orange-coloured; the upper part of the neck and 
rump are of a dark red; the wings and tail are brown 
mixed with white; and the feet are of a lead-co'our, 

Fincy, Painted, or Epwarps. The bill of this 
birdis fhort, thick at the bafe, terminating in a point, 
and of a dufky colour; the eyes are hazel-coloured ; 
the head and the hinder partof the neck are of a moft 
beautiful blue; and the throat and breaft are red, 
till the red gradually diffolves into an orange co- 
lour on the belly. The back is of a light yellow 
green; the rump or covert-feathers of the tail are 
red; the wings and tail are of a blueifh green 
above, and afh-coloured beneath; and the legs and 
feet are flefh-coloured. : 

The hen of this beautiful fpecies is entirely of a 
parrot green colour, except the under fide, which 
has a confiderable tinge of yellow. 

Fincu, Corrarep. ‘This bird has a pretty 
ftrong black bill; and the head is alfo black, ex- 
cept a fpace round the eyes and the bale of the 
bill, which is white; the throat is alfo white; a line 
of the fame colour paffes from the throat all round 
the neck, forming a kind of collar; and on the 
lower part of the neck before is a black bar, which 
more than half encompaffes the neck. ‘The back 
and tail are of a dark afh-coloured brown; the co- 
vert-feathers of the latter are fomewhat lighter; 
the wing-feathers have black centres, and their 
borders are of a bright reddifh brown; the greater 
quills are black; the breaft, belly, and thighs, are 
white, fhaded with a faint orange-colour; and the 
legs and feet are dufky. ate 

-Fincu, Brazi,ian, Rep: and Bruz.. The 
bill of this fpecies is a very fine red; the feathers. 
round the upper part of the bill and the fides of the 
head are of a fine purple or bloffom-colour; the 
eyes are dark, but the furrounding {kin is of a fine 
fcarlet colour; and between the bill and the eyes 
there is a dufky line. The throat, immediately be- 
neath the bill, is black; the top of the head, the 
neck, back, covert-feathers of the wings, breaft, 
and belly down to the thighs, are of a dark dufky 
red; the quills of the wings are dufky; and the 
lower part of the back, the belly, and the covert- 
feathers both above and below the tail, are of a very 
fine blue. The tail is pretty long, and black; the 
middle feather is the longeft, and the fide-feathers 
eradually become fhorter. ‘Vhe legs and et 
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of a darkifh flefh-colour: 
native of Brazil. 

Fincy, Rep-Breastep, Lonc-Tartep. This 
fingular fpecies has a fhort thick bill of a blueifh 
colour; the whole head, and the throat as low as the 
breaft, are blackifh; the back, wings, and tail, are 
alfo black; but the edges of the greater wing-fea- 
thers appear a little whitifh. ‘The tail-feathers, 
which are wholly black, are about thirteen inches 
and a half long, and three-quarters of an inch wide 
nearthe rump, decreafing gradually to lefs than a 
quarter of an inch at their tips. The breaft is of 
a full deep orange-colour; the hinder part of the 
neck is fomewhat lighter; the belly and thighs are 
white; the lower beliy, md the covert-feathers un- 
der the tail, are dufky; and the legs, feet, and 
claws, are of a flefh-colour. 

But the moft extraordinary circumftance attend- 
ing this bird is, that it changes it’s colour, and 
has no long feathers in it’s tail for upwards of 
fix months in the year. About the beginning of 
November, it fheds. it’s tail, and molts it’s fea- 
thers; when it’s colours totally alter; the head 
becomes black ‘and white ftreaked; the breait, 
back, and covert-feathers of the wings, turn to a 
reddifh brown fpotted with dufky; the greater 
quills and tail-feathers, to a blackifh brown; and 
the whole belly, thighs, and coverts, to white. In 
this ftate it continues during the winter; but at 
the beginning ef fummer it molts again, when the 
long feathers of the tail begin to fhoot out; and to- 
wards the latter end of June, or the beginning of 
July at fartheft, ic refumes it’s gayeft drefs. 

This account, however improbable it may ap- 
pear, is given by the ingenious Edwards; who in- 
forms us, that he carefully obferved all the above 
changes ina live fpecimen at London. 

FINGER-SHELL. An appellation given to 
a fpecies of marine fhell brought from the Eaft In- 
dies, and fo called from it’s refemblance to the hu- 
man finger. ‘There are feveral {pecies. 

Fincer-SuHett, Rep. ‘This variety is about 
three inches long, and of the thicknefs of a man’s 
fincer. The furface is fmooth, except towards 
one end, where there are a few furrows. It is open 
at both extremities; and the colour is a fine varie- 
gated red, from the ftrongeft damafk rofe-colour 
£0 the fainteft carnation. 

FINGER-SHELL, Crookep. This fpecies, which 
is variegated with brown and blue, is about fix 
inches long, three-quarters of an inch broad, and 
incutvated after the manner-of a bow. The fur- 
face is fmooth and gloffv; but the extremities of 
many broken plates are perceptible on it, and it is 

of a.pearly white internally. 

FINGER-SHELL, BRown AND Wuite. This 
fhell is lender and ftraight t, about three inches 
long, and near a third of an inch in diameter. It 
is open at both ends; and the furface, though very 
gloffy, is fomewhat irregular. 
is an olive brown, var iewated i in fome places with 
white; and the interior furface is entirely white. 

- FINGER-SHELL, VIOLET-CoLouRED. This fpe- 
cies is four incheslong, nearly half an inch in dia- 
meter, and quite open at both ends. It is very 
thia and-brittle; the furface is irreeular; and the 
colour is a fine blueith purple, or violet. 

FINGERY. Another name forthe fith called 
the branlin. 

FINNIKIN. A particular {pecies of pigeon, 

called by. Meore columba in gyrum flectens. It’s 
fhape and fize refemble thofe of the. common Pi- 
geon. The crown of the head is mottled; and on 


This curious bird is a 


The general colour 
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it’s hinder part rifes a crown, which running dowi 
the neck, bears fome fimilitude to a horfe’s mane; 
The colour of thefe birds is either black or_a pyed 
blue; and they receive their name from the very 
fingular manner in which the male ftrives to re 
commend himfelf to the notice of the female. 

FIRE-FLAIRE. A fith of the ray kind, called 
alfo paftinacha marina, which feems to be the dread 
of even the boldeft and moft experienced fifher- 
men. Nature has armed this animal with a barbed 
weapon proceeding from the tail, about five in- 
ches in Jength; concerning the tremendous effects 
of which, many aftonifhing | ables have been handed 
down to us by Pliny, JElian, and Appian. Thefe 
naturalifts afcribe to it a kind of venom which af- 
fects even the inanimate creation; trees touched by 
it inftantly lofe their verdure ; and rocks themfelves 
are reprefented as unable to refift this potent poi- 
fon. The enchantrefs Circe is faid to have armed 
her fon with a fpear headed with ne fpine of this 
fifh, as the moft irrefiftible weapon fhe could fup-= 
ply. Indeed; it 1s unqueftionable, that darts and 
fpears, in very early ages, were headed with this - 
bone inftead of iron. ‘The Americans head their 
arrows with the bones of fifhes to this very day; 
and, from their hardnefs and th arpnefs, they are 
no contemptible weapons. But that the fpine of 
the Fire-Flaire is poffeffed of the dalerenons quali- 
ties afcribed to it, we have every reafon to doubt; 
though fome men of high reputation in the literary 
world, and the whole tribe of fifhermen, contend for 
it’s venomous effects. In faét, it is capable of in- 
flicting a very terrible wound, attended with dan- 
gerous fymptoms; but it certainly cannot be pof- 
feffed of any poifon, as the fpine has no fheath to 
preferve the fuppofed venom on it’s furface, and 
the animal is deftitute of glands, which would be 
neceffary to feparate the noxious fluid. Befides 
this, all thofe animals which are furnifhed with en- 
venomed ftings or fangs, feem to have them ftrongly 
connected with their prefervation and exiftence ; 
and fhould they be amputated, or even injured, 
the creatures themfelves would fpeedily languifh 
and die. But the cafe is far otherwife with refpect 
to the fpine of the Fire-Flaire, which is fixed to 
the tail like a quill, and annually fhed in the fame 
manner: it may, indeed, be neceffary for the crea- 
ture’s defence, but by no means for it’s exift- 
ence. 

Wounds inflicted by the tails of arin carry 
fomething terrible in the idea; and hence fear 
may have added poifon to the pain, and con- 
yured up imaginary dangers. The negroes uni- 
verfally believe that the fting of this creature is 
poifonous, but they never die of the wound; for, 
on opening the fith, and applying it to the part 
affected, it produces a fpeedy cure. 

FIRE-FLIES. A genus of Flies which exhi- 
bit a luminous appearance in the night-time. Of 
thefe various fpecies are found in different quarters 
of the globe. 

Aine Fuses, EastInpian. Thefe Flies are each 
about an inch broad, and as much in length. The 
head, which is brow, has two horns or feelers; 
and the neck is red. ‘They have four wings; the 
uppermoft of which are brown and hard, and the 
under foft: the fhining fubftance is contained in a 
black bag fituated on their backs, which is hid 
with their wings, except when in motion. Dur- 
ing the rainy feafon, prodigious numbers of them 
{warm among the trees, on the bloffoms of which 
they principally feed. 

Fire-Furies, West Inpran. 


According to 
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Pere du Tertre, thefe infects refemble living ftars; 
of which fuch immenfe numbers appear during the 
night, that the air feems full of them. They have 
not any luminous appearance in the day-time, and 
therefore are little noticed by thofe who are igno- 
rant of their qualities. They have fomething of 
the appearance of dirty beetles; and delight to fre- 
quent places where rotten wood is found, till about 
fun-fet, when they fly abroad, and appear like fo 
many lighted tapers carried round the woods by 
invifible hands. They purfue the light of a can- 
dle, or any other luminous objeét, with fo much 
ardour, that they often perifh in the flame. 

The fame gentleman gravely informs us, that 
the poor Popifh clergy, when in want of candles 
or oil, catch one of thefe flies, by the light of 
which they read their matins with as much facility 
as with a lamp. When alive, and in full vigour, 
a flame feems to proceed from all parts of their bo- 
dies; but, when they become fick, it grows weak; 
and, after death, it is quite extinguifhed. 

Frre-Fires of Martinico. Thefe creatures, 
which are fomewhat fmaller than common filles, 
yield a fort of fparkling golden light extremely 
agreeable. This light refides in a fort of white 
fubftance, of which they are full; and, when in- 
clined, they are capable of either concealing or 
difclofing it. 

Fire-Fiies or Gutana. Thefe flies are of 
two kinds. The largeft is upwards of an inch in 
length; and has a very large head, connected with 
the body by a joint of a particular ftructure, with 
which it fometimes makes a loud noife. It is 
furnifhed with two feelers, or horns; two wings; 
and fix legs. Under it’s belly lies a circular patch, 
which in the dark fhines like a candle; and on 
each fide of the head, near the eyes, is a prominent, 
globular, luminous body, fomewhat larger than a 
muftard-feed. Each of thefe bodies refembles a 
rifing ftar, emitting a bright powerful light; for 
two or three of thefe infects being put into a glafs, 
afford fufficient light to read by. Even when the 
flies are dead, their bodies will ftill afford confi- 
derable light, though lefs vivid than before; and, if 
bruifed or rubbed over the hands and face, they will 
exhibit a luminous appearance hke phofphorus. 
Thefe Flies, which are of a reddifh brown colour, 
live in rotten trees in the day-time, and never ven- 
ture abroad till the approach of night. 

The other fpecies 1s about half the fize of the 
former; and their light proceeding from under 
their wings, it is only vifible when they are eie- 
vated. ‘The air is entirely filled with thefe infects 
in the night-time; but, like the reft of the kind, 
they are feldom vifible during the day. 

FISANELLE. A Venetian name for the fpe- 
cies of water-fowl of the colymbus kind called 
by authors the colymbus major or great diver. 
It generally weighs about a pound: the feathers 
are downy, foft, and thick-fet; the head and neck 
are brown; the back is blackifh; the fides and 
belly are brownifh; the breaft is a filvery white; 
the wing-feathers are black and white; the toes 
are all conneéted by narrow membranes, but not 
webbed; and it is deftitue of a tail. 

FISCHERLIN. An appellation given by 
many of the northern nations to a {mall {pecies of 
the larus or gull; called by Ray larus pifcator; by 
Yinnezeus, larus minuta; and, in England, the 
lefier fea-fwallow. It is fomewhat lefs than the 
common black-bird. The bill is yellow, tipped 
with black; the forehead and cheeks are white; 
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from the eyes to the bill runs a black line; the 
wings are long and grey; the feet are fhort and 
yellow; the breaft and belly are white, and of an 
exquifite glofs; the crown of the head is black; 
and the back is grey. 

Thefe birds are very common on fome parts of 
the Britifh coafts during the fummer feafon; but 
being extremely delicate in their natures, they are 
unable to endure the inclemency of our winters, 
and therefore retire to warmer climates. 

FISGURN. A German fith of the fhape of 
the lamprey. See Miscurn. 

FISH, BLACK, or Aveppo. Dr. Ruffel, who 
defcribes this fifb in his Hiftery of Aleppo, fays 
that it refembles the filurus Rondeletii in fhape ; 
and, like it, has no fcales. ‘The head and back are 
black; the lateral line extends quite from the head 
to the tail; and, below it, the colour generally 
changes to a dark purple. The under part of the 
head 1s alfo of the fame colour. The head is flat; 
and the body is round, except near the tail, where 
it becomes fomewhat depreffed. The mouth is 
not fo large in proportion as that of the filurus; 
but, in it’s ftructure, it entirely agrees with the de- 
{cription of that fifh. A {mall cirrus rifes on each 
fide from the edge of the noftril; two others of - 
ereater dimenfions proceed from the angles of the 
mouth; and there are alfo four more on the lower 
lip. The eyes are fituated near the corner of the 
mouth; and there are four branchiz on each fide, 
with a double row of fix points. Near the bran- 
chize there are two fins, compofed of feven radii; 
to the anterior part of which a pretty ftrong prickly 
bone is united. Above the anus are two fmall 
fins; a long one extends from under the anus to 
the tail, and another from the neck along the 
back; neither of which join with the tail. 

This fifh is caught in the River Orontes, and in 
the {tagnant waters in it’s vicinity; and, from No- 
vember to March, the markets of Aleppo are 
plentifully fupplied with it. ‘The flefh is as-red 
as beef, rank-tafted, and deemed unwholefome; 
but, for want of better fare, it is much ufed. 

FISHER. © See SaBie. 

FISHES. In the Linnean fyftem, the fourth 
clafs of animals, including four orders; namely, 
apodes, jugulares, thoracica, and abdominales; 
which comprehend forty-feven genera, and four 
hundred fpecies. However, the new Artedian fy{- 
tem divides Fifhes into five diftinét orders; the 
malacopterygii, or foft-finned Fifh; the acanthop- 
terygil, or prickly-finned Fifth; the branchiofteg, 
or Fifhes without bones in the membranes over the 
gills; the chondropterygil, or Fifhes with carti- 
laginous rays in the fins; and the plagiuri, or 
Fifhes whofe tails are placed horizontally. 

The ocean being the great receptacle for Fifhes, 
fome have imagined that all the varieties are natu- 
rally of that falt element, and that they have only 
accidentally migrated into frefh water. A few full 
fwim up rivers, in order to depofit their fpawn; 
but the great body of Fifhes keep at fea, and are 
incapable of exifting in frefh water. In that ex- 
tenfive and inexplorable abode, millions refide, 
whofe manners, and whofe very form, are wholly 
unknown. The curiofity of mankind, indeed, has 
drawn fome from their depths, and his wants many 
more: with the figures of thefe at leaft he is ac- 
quainted; but, with regard to their purfuits, ha-~ 
bits, times of geftation, and manner of parturition, 
thefe are all hid in the turbulent element which 
protects. them. 

The 
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The number of Fifhes with ‘whofe names and 
figures we are in fome meafure acquainted, fome- 
what exceeds four hundred. Thus, to appearance 
indeed, the hiftory of this clafs of nature is tole- 
rably copious; but when we come to a more mi- 
nute enquiry, it will be found, that of the ereatett 
part of thefe we know but few qualities. Moft 
Fifhes prefent the fame external form, fharp at 
either end, and fwelling in the middle; which fi- 
gure enables them with greater celerity and eafe 
to traverfe the fluid they are deftined to inhabit. 
That peculiar fhape which nature has given to 
moft Fifhes, human art has endeavoured to imi- 
tate in fuch veflels as are defigned to fail with the 
greateft {wiftnefs; but the progrefs of fuch ma- 
chines is infignificant when compared to the rapi- 
dity of thefe animals. Any of the larger kind of 
Fifhes overtake a fhip in full fail with great eafe, 
play round it without effort, and outitrip it at 
pleafure. All parts of their bodies feem adapted 
to accelerate their mation; their fins, their tails, 
and the undulation of their back- bones, affift pro- 
greffion; and it is to that flexibility of body which 
art can never give, that Fifhes owe their juperior 
velocity. 

The fins are the chief inftruments of motion in 
thefe animals; and thofe in fome of them are more 
numerous than in others. A Fifh, compleatly 
equipped for failing, 1s furnifhed with two pairs, 
and three fingle fins, two above and one below. 
Thus qualified, it moves with the utmoft rapidity, 
and undertakes voyages of a.thoufand leagues in 
a feafon. Thofe Fifhes, however, that have the 
greateft number of fins, are not always the {wifteft: 
the fhark is efteemed one of the moft active fwim- 
mers, yet it wants the ventral, or belly-fins; and 
the haddock, which it always outftrips, is com- 
pleatly fitted for motion. 

Befides affifting the Fifh in it’s progreffion, the 
fins are neceffary in rifing or finking, in turning, or 
even leaping out of the water. The pectoral fins, 
like oars, ferve to pufh the creature forward: thefe 
are placed at fome diitance behind the opening of 
the gills; and are generally large and ftrong, an- 
fwering the fame purpotes to a Fith in the water, 
that wings do to a bird in the air. By the conti- 
nued motion of thetfe fins, the Flying-Fith fome- 
times rifes ort of the water, and flies above an hun- 
dred yards, till, wearied with it’s exertions, it drops 
again into it’s native element. The pectoral fins 
ferve alio to balance the head of the Fifth, when 
too large for the body, and to keep 1 it from falling 
prone to the bottom; as is the cafe with large- 
headed Fifh, when the pectoral fins are removed. 

The ventral fins are ce under the belly, to- 
wards the lower part of the body; and, whatever 
aay be the fituation of the Fifh, thefe are always 
feen flat on the water, and rather to raife or de- 
prefs the animal than to forward it’s progreflive 
motion. The dorfal fin is fituated along the ridge 
of the back; and not only keeps the Fifh in equi- 
hibrio, but alfo affifts it’s velocity. Many Fifhes, 
indeed, are deftitute of this appendage; but it is 
very lar ge in all fe Fifth, the pectoral fins of which 
are proportionably fmaller. The anal fin occu- 
pies that part of the creature which lies between 
the anus and the tail, and this ferves to keep the 
Pifh in it’s upright or vertical ficuation. But the 
tail, which in fome Fifhes is horizontal, and in 
others perpendicular, feems to be the grand inftru- 
ment of motion; the fins being all fubfervient to 
it, and only giving direction to it’s powerful im- 
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petus, by which the Fifh feems to dart forwards 
with fo great velocity. ides 

If any Fifh is put into a large vefiel filled with 
water, thefe pofitions will be eafily illuftrated. 
The animal, in a itate of repofe, fpreads all it’s 
fins, and feems to reft on it’s pectoral and ventral 
fins near the bottom. If the Fifh folds up either 
of iz’s pectoral fins, (a faculty which it poffeffes) 
it immediately inclines to the fame fide; when it 
is defirous of a retrograde motion, ftriking with 
the pectoral fins in a contrary direction effectually 
produces it; and when it defires to turn, a blow 
from the tail fends it about; but if the tail ftrikes 
both ways, then the motion is progreffive. In 
purfuance of thefe obfervations, if the dorfal and 
ventral fins be cut off, the Fifh reels to the right 
and left, and endeavours. to fupply it’s lofs by 
keeping the reft of it’s fins in unceafing aétion. 
If the right pectoral fin be amputated, the animal 
inclines to that fide; if the ventral fin on the fame 
fide be removed, then it lofes it’s equilibrium en- 
tirely; but when the tail is cut off, the Fith lofes 
all motion, and yields itfelf to the impulfe of the 
water. | 

Hence it appears, that each of thofe inftruments 
has a peculiar ufe affigned it; but, at the fame 
time, that they all confpire to affift each other’s 
motions. It is certain, however, that the number, 
the fize, and the fituation of the fins, feem rather 
to correfpond with the animal’s figure, than en- 
tirely to anfwer the purpofes of promoting it’s 
{peed. If the head of the Fith is large and heavy, 
the pectoral fins are alfo large, and placed for- 
wards, to prevent it’s overfetting; but if the head 
is fmall, fharp-pointed, and not too heavy for the 
tail, the pectoral fins are likewife {mall, and the 
Fifh is totally deftitute of the ventral. 

As terraqueous animals are generally furnifhed 
with coverings to keep off the injuries of the wea- 
ther, fo the inhabitants of the water are covered 
with a flimy glutinous matter, which, like a fheath, 
defends their bodies from the immediate contact 
of the furrounding fluid, and affifts them in their 
eafy progrefs through the water. Beneath this, 
in many kinds, is found a ftrong covering of 
{cales, which, like a coat of mail, proves a moft pow- 
erful defence; and under that, before we come to 
the mufcular parts of the body, an oily fubftance is 
lodged, which fupplies the requifite warmth and 
vigour. 

Thus protected, and fitted for motion in it’s 
native element, the Fifth feems as well furnifhed 
with the means of happinefs as quadrupeds or 
birds; but if we more accurately infpeé it’s facul- 
ties, we fhall find it much their inferior. The 
fenfe of touching, which birds and beafts in fome 
degree enjoy, can be but very imperfectly felt by 
the Fifh, wrapped up in it’s own coat of mail. 
The fenfe of imelling, indeed, fo exquifite among 
beafts, and a little known among birds, is imparted 
to Fifhes but in a very limited degree. It is true, 
that all Fithes have one or more noftrils; and even 
thofe which have not the apertures perceptible 
without, have notwithftanding the proper olfactory 
nerves within. But as air is the only known me- 
dium for the diftribution of odours, it cannot be 
fuppofed that thefe animals, refiding in water, can 
poffels any power of being afteéted “by them:- Sit 
they have any perception of {mells, it muft be in 
the fame manner in which the human fpecies diftin- 
guifh by their taftes; and it is probable that the 
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2 difcriminating palate: by this they judge of fub- 
ftances that, firft tincturing the waters with their va- 
pours, are thus conveyed to the noftrils of the Fith, 
and probably produce fome kind of fenfation. 

As to tafting, it feems very defective among 
Fifhes; the palate of moft of them is hard and 
bony, and confequently incapable of the powers 
of relifhing different fubitances. This fenfe among 
quadrupeds, who poffefs it in a moderate degree, 
arifes from the foft pliancy of the organ, and the 
delicacy of the fkin which covers the inftruments 
of tafting; and in them it may be confidered as a 
more perfect and delicate kind of feeling: but, in 
the bony palates of Fifhes, all powers of diftin- 
guifhing being wanting, they frequently fwallow 
the fifherman’s plummet with as much avidity as 
his bait. 

The fenfe of hearing in Fifhes is ftill more im- 
perfect, even if it exifts at all. Certain it is, that 
anatomifts have not been able to difcover, except 
in the whale kind, the fmalleft traces of any organs 
of found about the heads of Fifhes. Indeed, in the 
centre of the brains of fome of thefe animals are a 
few little bones; but their number and fituation feem 
entirely accidental. Klein, however, fuppofes them 
to conftitute the organs of hearing; but if we confi- 
der their perfect diffimilitude to thofe bones which 
ferve for hearing in other animals, we fhall be lit- 
tle inclined to adopt his opinion. The ereateft 
number of Fifhes are entirely deftitute of thofe 
bones; fome have them in fmall numbers, and 
others in abundance; yet neither teftify any excel- 
lence or defect in hearing. ‘To what purpofe, in- 
deed, fhould this fenfe be given to animals which 
are incapable of making themfelves heard? they 
have no voice to communicate with each other; 
and, confequently, auditory organs would be fu- 
perfluous. Mr. Gowan, who kept fome gold 
Fifhes in a vafe, informs wus that, whatever 
noife he made, he could not difturb them. He 
fhouted as loud as poffible, putting a piece of pa- 
per between his mouth and the water, to prevent 
the vibrations from affecting the furface, and the 
Fifhes feemed ftill infenfible; but when the paper 
was removed, and the found had it’s full play on 
the water, the animals feemed inftantly to feel the 
change, and fhrunk to the bottom. From this, and 
many other experiments, it is pretty obvious, that 
Fifhes are as deaf as they are mute; and that when 
they appear to be alarmed at any noife, it is only 
from the vibrations of found affecting the wa- 
ter. 

Fifhes are in a tolerable degree poffeffed of the 
fenfe of feeing; and yet, if we compare it with that 
of other animals, even this appears ob{cure. The 
eyes of moft Fifhes are covered with the fame 
tran{parent fkin that overipreads the reft of the head; 
which nature feems to have given them as a de- 
fence in the water, they being totally deftitute of 
eye-lids. The cryftalline humour, which in qua- 
drupeds is flat, in Fifhes is perfectly round, or fome- 
times ovated: hence it is evident, that thefe animals 
are extremely fhort-fighted; and that, even in the 
water, they are incapable of perceiving objects ata 
any confiderable diftance; which might be eafily 
afcertained, by comparing the refraction of bodies 
in the water with that formed by a {pherical lens. 

From this fhort furvey of the fenfes of Fifhes, it 
appears fufficiently obvious, that this clafs of ani- 
mals are far behind quadrupeds in their fenfations, 
and, confequently, in their enjoyments. Nature 
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feems to have fitted them with appetites and pow-= 
ers of an inferior kind; and formed them for a fort 
of paflive exiftence in the heavy element to which 
they are configned. To preferve their own ex~ 
iftence, and to continue it to their pofterity, fill up 
the whole circle of their purfuits and enjoyments ; 
and to thefe they feem impelled rather by neceffity 
than choice. ‘Their fenfes are incapable of mak- 
ing any diftinétions; and they move forwards in 
purfuit of whatever they can fwallow, conquer, or ‘ 
enjoy. 

A craving defire of food feems to give the ruling 
impulfe to all their motions. This appetite im- 
pels them to encounter every danger; and to their 
rapacity no bounds appear preicribed. Even 
when taken out of the water, and almoft expiring, 
they greedily fwallow the very bait which lured 
them to deftrution. Their digeftive powers feem, 
in fome meafure, to increafe with the quantity of 
food they confume; and a fingle pike has been 
known to devour an hundred roaches in three 
days. The amazing digeftive faculties in the cold 
maws of Fifhes have juftly excited the curiofity of 
philofephers; and have effectually overturned the 
fyftems of thofe who maintain that the heat of the 
ftomach is a fufficient inftrument for digeftion, 
The truth feems to be, as fome experiments of the 
late eminent Dr. Hunter evince, that there is a 
power of animal affimilation lodged in the ftomachs 
of all creatures, which we can neither defcribe 
nor define, converting the fubftances they {wallow 
into a fluid adapted for their own peculiar fup- 
port. This is effected neither by trituration, by 
warmth, by motion, by a diffolving fluid, nor by 
their united efforts; but by fome principle in the 
ftomach yet unknown, which aéts in a manner very 
different from all kinds of artificial maceration. 
The food taken into the ftomach or maw is often 
feén, though nearly digefted, ftill to retain it’s ori- 
ginal form; and, in fact, is ready for a total diffolu- 
tion, while to the eye it appears yet untouched by 
the force of the digeftive powers. 

But though the appetites of Fifhes are infatia- 
ble, no other animals can endure the want of food 
for fo long atime. Gold and filver Fifhes, which are 
kept in vaies, often live for months without any ap- 
parent fuftenance; and whether they feed on aqua- 
tic infects too minute for obfervation, or whether 
they fubfift on water only, is not fufficiently afcer- 
tained. Even the pike, one of the moft voracious 
of Fifhes, will exift in a pond wholly by itfeilf. 

Fiihes that have fmall mouths feed on worms, 
and the fpawn of their own tribe; but thofe which 
have wider mouths, feek larger prey. The largeft- 
mouthed Fifhes purfue almoft every thing which 
has life; and they often meet each other in fierce 
oppofition. Indeed, the life of a Fiih, from the 
fmalleft to the greateft, is but one continual fcene 
of hoftility, violence, and evafion. The fmaller 
fry, fenfible of their impotence, wifely retire into- 
thofe fhallows where the greater {pecies are unable 
to purfue them; there they become invaders tn their 
turn, and live on the {pawn of other Fifth which 
they find fleating on the furface of the water. Yer 
even in the fhallows they are befet with dangers: 
the mufcle, the oyfter, and the {callop, lie in am- 
bufh at the bottom, with their fhells open to-receive 
the inadvertent wanderers; and, fhutting them up 
in thefe prifons, prey upon them at leifure. 

Nor is the purfuit of Fifhes, like that of land 
animals, confined to a fingle region, or to a Has 
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fingle effort: fhoals of one fpecies follow thofe of 
another through vaft tracts of ocean, from the vi- 
cinity of the pole down to the equator. The cod 
purfues the whiting from the banks of Newfound- 
Jand to the fouthern fhores of Spain; and in the 
fame mannner, the cachaiot, or blunt-headed whale, 
purfues the fhoals of herrings, and fwallows thou- 
fanc's at a gulp. 

This is very probably one caufe of the annual 
migration of Fifhes from one part of the ocean to 
another: but there are other motives which unite 
in caufing this; Fifhes may be induced to change 
the place of their refidence for one more congenial 
to their conftitutions, or better adapted to depo- 
fiting their fpawn. 
that Fifhes are averfe to cold waters, and generally 
frequent thofe places where it is warmeft. In fum- 
mer, they abound in the fhallows near the fhore, 
where the fun has power to warm the water to the 
bottom; but, in winter, they frequent the greatelt 
depths of the fea, where the cold of the atmofphere 
is not fufficiently penetrating to reach them. Frefh- 
water Fifhes are often feen dead after fevere frofts, 
which have been killed by the feverity of the cold, 
or excluded from the benefit of air by the ice. 

‘Though all the various fpecies of Fifh live in 
the water, yet they all require the affiftance of air. 
Thofe of the whale kind breathe the air like the 
human race, and rife to the furface every two or 
three minutes for a frefh infpiration; and thofe 
which continue entirely under water muft be fup- 
plied with air, otherwife they will expire in a very 
fhort time. When the ice covers the whole furface 
of a pond, and thus keeps off the air from the fub- 
jacent fluid, we fometimes find all the Fifh are de- 
ftroyed. Ifa hole be made in the ice, the Fifh 
will be feen flocking to that part, in order to re- 
ceive the benefit of a frefh fupply of the admitted 
air. Should a carp in a large vafe of water be 
placed under an air-pump, and then deprived of 
it’s air, during the operation a number of bubbles 
appear on the Fifh’s body; foon after, the animal 
begins to breathe more frequently, and with greater 
difficulty; it then rifes to the furface, in order to 
ebtain more air; the bubbles on it begin to difap- 
pear; and the belly, which before was inflated, be- 
comes on a fudden funk, and the animal expires 
in convulfions at the bottom. 

Thus air feems effentially neceffary to all ani- 
mals; yet nothing is more difficult to be accounted 
for than the manner in which Fifhes obtain this 
requifite fupply. When a Fifh is in the water, 
it is eafy to obferve the motion of it’s lips and 
gills, or at leaft of the bones on each fide which 
cover them. ‘This motion in the animal is un- 


queftionably analagous to our breathing; but it is’ 


water and not air which the Fifh actually fucks in, 
and {pouts out through the gills at every motion. 
The manner in which it performs this operation is 
thus: the Fith firft admits a quantity of water by 
the mouth, which is driven to the gills; thefe clof- 
ing, keep the water fo fwallowed from returning by 
the mouth; while the bony covering of the gills 
prevents it from paffing through them till the ani- 
mal has extracted the proper quantity of air from 
the body of water thus imprifoned: then the bony 
covers opening, give it a free paffage; by which 
means alfo the gills are again opened to admit a 
frefh quantity of water. Should the Fifh be pre- 
vented from the free play of it’s gills, or the bony 
covers be kept from action by any artificial con- 
finement, the animal would foon fall into convul- 
fions, and expire in a few minutes. 
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But though the general refpiration of Fithes 
may be thus explained, the difficulty remains, to 
know how this air is managed which the Fifh fepa- 
rates from the water. There feems no receptacle 
for containing it; the ftomach, which is the prin- 
cipal cavity within the body, is too much filled with 
aliment for that purpofe. There is, indeed, a pretty 
large cavity, called the air-bladder or fwim; but 
philofophers have long deftined this to a very dif- 
ferent purpofe. The ufe almoft univerfally af. 
figned to the air-bladder is to enable the Fith to 
rife or fink in the water at pleafure, according as 
that is dilated or compreffed. The ancients, how- 
ever, confidered the air-bladder as a fubftitute for 
the lungs, and as a ftore-houfe of air from which 
the animal might fupply it’s neceffities; and to this 
latter opinion feveral of the moderns feem to in- 
cline. We fhall therefore exhibit both opinions, 
with their proper fhare of evidence, and leave the 
reader to follow the theory which feems moft ra- 
tional and fatisfactory. The air-bladder is de- 
{cribed as a bag filled with air, fometimes com- 
pofed of one, fometimes of two, and fometimes of 
three divifions, fituated towards the back of the 
Fifh, and opening into the maw or gullet. Thofe 
who contend, that this bag is defigned for raifing 
or depreffing the Fifh in the water, build on the 
following experiment: a carp being put into the 
air-pump, and the air exhaufted, the bladder ex- 
pands itfelf to fuch a degree, that at laft it burfts, 
and then the Fith finks, and is ever after incapable 
of rifing to the furface. The air-bladder likewife 
has been pricked and wounded to let out the air; 
and on this occafion likewife the Fifth funk, and 
rofe no more. Hence it is inferred, that the ufe 
of the air-bladder muft be by the voluntary infla- 
tion of the animal, to increafe the furface of it’s 
body ; and thus diminifhing it’s fpecific gravity, to 
enable it to rife to the furface of the water, and 
keep there at pleafure. On the contrary, when 
the Fifh is defirous to defcend, it only exhaufts this 
bladder of it’s air; and the fuperficies of the Fifh 
being thus diminifhed, it confequently finks to the 
bottom. 

Such is the account given of the ufe of the air- 
bladder; but it does not appear to reft on irrefra- 
gable evidence and accurate enquiry. In the firft 
place, though nothing is more certain than that a 
carp will {well on being put into an air-pump, yet 
a moufe or a frog will do the fame, and in thefe no 
air-bladder has ever been difcovered. A carp will 
rife to the furface, but this only evinces that the 
animal wants air; and when it finks, it is not from 
the laceration of the air-bladder, but from it’s be- 
ing totally exhaufted of air. The Fith, indeed, 
after this experiment, will moft probably continue 
to creep at the bottom; and fo will all Fith which 
are fick and wounded, which mutt be the cafe with 
this after fuch an operation. Thus the previous 
facts prove nothing, but that when the Fihh is killed 
in an air-pump, the air-bladder is found exhaufted; 
and that muft naturally and neceffarily happen, 
for the drain of air by which the Fith is fupplied 
in the natural way will infallibly oblige it to have 
recourfe to all it’s fecret ftores; and as there is an 
evident communication between the gullet and the 
air-bladder, the air which the latter contains will 
obvioufly be drawn away. Indeed, it is pretty 
clear, that the Fifh can neither increafe nor dimi- 
nifh the quantity of air in this bladder, according 
to it’s own pleafure, any more than mankind can 
that which is contained in their ftomachs. The 
animal has not one mufcle for contracting or di- 
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lating this organ; it’s aperture is from the gullet; 
and what air is injected muft remain there till the 
neceffities, and not the will of the animal, call it 
forth as a fupply. 

However, to render this more evident, it is cer- 
tain, that many Fifh which continually crawl at 
the bottom, fuch as the eel and the flounder, are 


furnithed with air-bladders; and many are with- | 


out any bladder, fuch as the anchovy and the gud- 
geon, which fwim at eafe in any depth. Indeed, 
the number of Fifh that want this organ feems 
alone a fufficient proof that it is not neceflary for 
the purpofes of {wimming; and as the ventral fins, 
which in all Fifhes lie flat on the water, feem fully 
fufficient to fupport them at all depths, they can 
have no abfolute occafion for this internal appara- 
tus to affift them in rifing and finking. It may, 
indeed, contribute to thofe purpofes; but it is like- 
wife very probable, that it has another and a more 
importani ule. 

In every point of view in which we have re- 
garded Fifhes, they appear inferior to land ani- 
mals; in the fimplicity of their conformation, in 
their fenfes, and in their enjoyments: but, as fome 
degree of compenfation, they enjoy that humble 
exiftence a much longer term than any other clafs 
of animated nature. ‘ Moft of the diforders inci- 
dent to mankind,’ fays Bacon, ‘ arife from the 
changes and alterations of the atmofphere:’ but 
Fifhes refide in an element little liable to change; 
theirs is an uniform exiftence; their movements 
are without effort, and their lives without labour. 
Their bones, aifo, which are united by cartilages, 
admit of indefinite extenfion; and the different 
fizes of animals of the fame kind among Fifhes 
are very various. They {till keep growing; their 
bodies, inftead of experiencing the rigidity of age, 
which is the caufe of natural decay in land animals, 
ftill continue increafing with frefh fupplies; and as 
their bodies grow, the conduits of life furnifh their 
ftores in greater abundance. How long a Fith, 
which feems to have fearce any bounds prefcribed 
to it’s erowth, continues to live, is not afcertained ; 
perhaps the life of man would not be long enough 
to meature that of the fmalleft. Two methods, 
which are more ingenious than certain, have been 
devifed for determining the age of Fifhes: the one 
is by the circles of the fcales ; the other by the tranf- 
verfe fection of the back-bone. By the firft me- 
thod, when the {cale of a Fifh is examined through 
a microfcope, it will appear to confift of a number 
of circles, one within another: and, as in trees, 
their age is known by the number of circles in 
their tranfverfe fe€tion; fo, in Fifhes, we difcover 
_ their age by the number of circles in every {cale, 
reckoning one ring for every year. Button found 
a carp, which, by this method of computation, 
appeared to be upwards of an hundred years 
old. However incredible this may appear, the 
accounts of feveral authors of veracity tend to con- 
firm the difcovery. Gefner mentions one of the 
fame age; and Albertus brings an inftance of one 
which exifted upwards of double that period. 

The fcate and the ray, having no fcales, their 
ages may be found by the other method; which is, 
by feparating the joints of the back-bone, and then 
examining the number of rings, which the fur- 
face, where it was joined, exhibits. 

For the certainty of thefe methods it is impof- 
fible to vouch; but we have every reafon to be- 
lieve the extraordinary age of fome Fifhes. But 
the fecundity of thefe animals is more extraordi- 
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nary than their longevity. Some produce their 
young alive, and others only eggs; the former are 
the leaft prolific, and yet they produce in amazing 
abundance., The viviparous blenny, for inftance, 
produces two or three hundred at a time, which 
immediately divert themfelves by playing round. 
their parent. Thofe which exclude their progeny 
in eggs, and are obliged to leave them to chance, at 
the bottom of {hallow water,or floating on the fur- 
face, where it is deeper, are much more prolific; 
their ftock being in fome meafure proportioned to 
the danger there is of it’s confumption. But few of 
thefe eggs, in comparifon, produce animals, being 
devoured by Fifhes and aquatic birds: ftill, how- 
ever, the numbers that efcape are fufficient to fup- 
ply the deep with inhabitants, and to relieve the 
wants of a very confiderable partof mankind. . 

The number that a fingle Fifth is capable of 
producing is almoft incredible. A fingle cod is 
{aid to produce, in one feafon, as many of it’s kind 
as there are inhabitants in England. Lewenhoeck 
affures us, that the cod {pawns ebove nine millions 
of eges in one feafon; and feveral other fpecies 
have a proportional increafe. But Mr. Harmer 
has lately purfued the inveftigation of this curious 
fubject with much move accuracy than any of his 
predeceffors, and has extended his enquiries to a 
greater variety of fpecies than any other perfon. 
The method which he adopted was, that of weigh- 
ing the whole fpawn very exactly; he then took a 
piece weighing a certain number of grains, and 
carefully counted the eggs it contained; and by 
dividing the number of eggs by the number of 
grains, he found nearly how many eggs there were 
in one grain. His computation of the number of 
eggs extended no farther than to thofe which he 
could diftinguifh by the naked eye; though, by 
this limitation, he omitted many eggs difcoverable 
by a microfcope, which, might juftly have been 
thrown into the aggregate. The weights he ufed 
were avoirdupois, and he reckoned 437% grains to 
an ounce. ‘The fubfequent table exhibits the ge- 
neral refult of his enquiries; the firft column con- 
taining the number of Fifhes which he examined; 
the fecond, their weight; the third, the weight of 
their fpawn; the fourth, their fecundity; and the 
fifth, the feafon of the year when each fpecies was 
examined. He has alfo added other columns, 
exhibiting the portion of fpawn weighed, the 
number of eggs found in a grain, and the refult of 
examining feveral varieties cf the fame fpecies of 
Fifhes of different weights, which may be found in 
the Philofophical Tranfactions, Vol. LVI. 


Fifhes. Weight. vee Fecundity. Time. 
O72 a Diz Grains. Egos, 
Carp - - Zig kts 2571 203109 | April “4. 
Codfih - - = 4 92540!!!) 3686760 |) Dect 23. 
Flounder BAG Bid. 2200 1357400 | Mar. 14. 
Herring - 5 10 480 36960).| JOCE. 5 25, 
Lobfter - 36 0 1671 21699 | Aug. 11. 
Mackrel ohare) 12234 | 546681 | June 18, 
Perch’= iM- 8) Mtg 7655 28323)| April %. 
Pike - 56. 4 51007 49304. | April 25. 
Prawn): =| (1z7. et.) ~.7- 3806 | May 12. 
Roach - TOr 05 361 81586 | May 2. 
Shrimp - | (39 gr.) 6807 | May 3. 
Smelt - - ZO 146% 38278 | Feb. 21. 
Soal - - LAs e8 542% | 100362 | June 13. 
Tench...-= 40 O Shes 383252 | May 23. 


With refpect to the generation of Fithes, the 
general opinion is, that the female depofits her 
ipawn or eggs; and that after this, the male ejects 
the fperm or femen on it as it lies in the water, 
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by means of which it is fecundated.. The wane 
of the organs of ceneration in Fifhes gives an ap- 
parent probabilic to this: but Linnzus vehe- 
mently oppofes it; affirming that there can be no 
pofiibility of the impregnation of the eggs of any 
animal out of it’s own body. 

For a confirmation of this, the general courfe of 
nature, not only in birds, quadrupeds, and infects, 
but even inthe vegetable world, has been called in 
to his affiftance, as proving that all i impregnation 
is performed while the ova are in the body of the 
parent; and this great naturalift fupplies the want 
of the organs of ceneration by a very ftrange pro- 
cefs, afrnming that the males eject their femen al- 
ways fome days before the females depofit their ova 
or fpawn; and that the females {wallowing this, it 
ferves to impregnate their eggs. About the {fpawn- 
ing feafon, he tells us, that he has often feen three 
or four females gathered about the male, and gree- 
_ dily fnatching up into their mouths the femen he 
ejects: he particularly mentions fome of the efoces, 
fome peach, and fome of the cyprini, in which he 
had obferved that procefs. But Mr. Tull afferts, 
that he has frequently feen Fith in actual copula- 
tion; and that this is generally performed before 
the ova arrive at maturity. 

All Fifhes, except thofe of the whale kind, are 
deititute of thofe parental folicitudes which fo 
ftrongly mark the manners of the greateft part of 
terreftrial animals. When they have depofited 
their burdens, they leave their nafcent progeny to 
provide for themfeives. Fifhes have different fea- 
fons for depofiting their fpawn; and this continues 
in it’s eg {tate in proportion to the fize of the ani- 
mal. The young of the falmon, for inftance, con- 
tinues in the egg, from the beginning of Decem- 
ber till the beginning of April; the carp conti- 
nuts in the egg only ‘about three weeks ; and the 
little Gold-Fith of China is ftill more expeditioufly 
produced. Alithefe, when excluded, at firft efcape 
by their minutenefs and agility. They rife, fink, 
and turn, much readier than grown fithes ; and, 
when purfued, they fly for refuge to fhallow wa- 
ter. But, with all thefe advantages, farcely one 
in a thoufand furvives the numerous perils of it’s 
youth. The very male and female which pro- 
duced them, forgetting all relationfhip at their de- 
parture, are equally dangerous and formidable 
with the reff, 

Such is the general picture of thefe voracious 
and infenfible creatures. But there are fome Fithes, 
indeed, which poffeis finer organs, and higher fen- 
fations; that nurfe their young with care and ten- 
dernefs, and proteét them from all injuries; of 
which kind are the cetaceous tribe. T he cartila- 
ginous kinds, or thofe which have griftles inftead 
of bones, bring their young alive into the world; 
and, though incapable of nurfing them, they defend 
them with activity and courage: but the {pinous or 
bony kinds leave their fpawn without any protec- 
tion, being fatisfied with their mere production. 

Many volumes have been written on the fubject 
of catching Fifhes, and of rendering them fubfer- 
vient to the ends of luxury; but fach fubjects do 
not properly fall under the naturalift’s illuftration. 
Apicius is famous for having taught mankind to 
fuffocate Fifhes in Car thaginian pickle ; and Quin, 
~ the comedian, for inventing a fauce for the doreé: 
Mrs. Glaffe is famous for her eel-pye; and Mr. 
Tull for his invention of {playing carp, to give ita 
finer favour. In this manner, our Coors handle 


the fubject; while phyficians affure us, that Fifhes 
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afford very little nourifhment as food, and that they 
foon corrupt; that they are naturally cold and 
moift, and confequently produce juices of the 
fame kind, which are inefficacious in ftrengthening 
the body; ‘that they abound in a erofs kind of oik 
and water; that they have few volatile particles, 
and are therefore lefs fit to be converted into the 
fubftance of our bodies. In this diverfity of opi- 
nions, it is the moft rational way for every perfon,to 
follow: nature; to eat what experience proves to be 
agreeable to his conttitution; and to leave it to 
doétors and cooks to difpute about the effential 
qualities of food, the means of promoting luxury, 
or repelling difeate. 

FITCHET. A name fometimes ufed to ex- 
prefs the pole-cat, an animal of the weafel kind. 

FIVE-FINGERED FISH. This fpecies of 
fifh, which is _very common in the Eaft Indian 
feas, receives it’s name from five black fpots on 
7 fide, refembling the Pe ‘ints of the fingers. It 

about a foot and a half long; it’s fede is fmall; 
it’s mouth is large; and it’s colour is a fhining blue 
mixed with purple. There are no fcales on the 
body. 

FLAIRS. An appellation given by fonie to 
the fkate, a {pecies of ray. 

FLAMBO. A name given by fome toa lone 
anguiiliform fifh, a fpecies s of the teenia, called alfo 
cavagiro. 

FLAMETTE. An appellation given by the 
French writers to a fpecies of chamas, a fhell-fith 
of the bivalve kind, whofe fhells are always i in part 
open. ‘This fpecies is as hot to the palate as pep- 
per. 

FLAMINGO. Avery beautiful and fingular 
bird, whofe general conformation and appetites re- 
fer it to the crane kind, though it is web-footed 
like the genus of fanferes. Furnifhed with a longer 
neck and legs than any other of the crane kind, 
it feeks it’s food by wading among waters; and 
only differs from them in the manner of feizing it’s 

prey: for as the heron makes ufe of it’s claws, the 
Flamingo only employs it’s bill, which is ftrong, 
and well adapted for this purpofe; while the claws 
are feeble and ufelefs. 

The Flamingo is a tall, bulky, and moft beau- 
tiful bird. The body, which is ofa vivid {carlet, 
is about the fize of a fwan; but the legs and neck 
are of fuch extraordinary dimenfions, that when it 
ftands erect, it is upwards of fix feet high. The 
expanfion of it’s wings is five feet fix inches, and 
it’s length four feet eight inches. The head is 
round and fmall; the biil is about feven inches 
long, partly of a red colour, partly black, and 
crooked like a bow. The legs and thighs, which 
are not much thicker than a man’s finger, are about 
two feet eight inches long; and the neck meafures 
nearly three feet. The feet are weak; and the 
toes are united by membranes; but of what ule 
thefe appendages are, does not appear, as the bird 
is never feen {wimming, it’s legs and thighs being 
fufficient to carry: it into thole depths where it’s 
prey is to be found. 

This extraordinary bird was once known on all 
the coafts of Europe; but is now chiefly found in 
America. It’s magnitude, it’s beauty, and the 
peculiar delicacy of it’s flefh, when young, have 
afforded fuch incitements for it’s deftruction, that 
it has long fince deferted the fhores frequented by 
man, and taken refuge in countries where the 
want of population allows it to range in fecurity. 
In thofe defart regions, the Flamingos live in a 
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{tate of fociety, and under a polity which excites at _ 


once our veneration and wonder. 

On the firft difcovery of America, and the coatts 
of Africa wafhed by the South Sea, the Europeans 
found Flamingos on feveral fhores of either conti- 
nent, gentle and unfufpicious of mankind. In 
thofe extenfive folitudes, where they had fixed their 
abodes, they had long enjoyed fecurity ; and knew 
no enemies, but fuch as they could either evade or 
oppofe. The negroes and native Americans pof- 
fefled but few deftruétive arts for killing them at a 
diftance; and when the birds perceived the arrows, 
they contrived a way to avoid them. But when 
the Europeans beheld fuch defireable prey, it was 
far otherwife. Unaccuftomed to fire-arms, the 
Flamingos were loft in amazement, when they faw 
one of their companions fall; they neither tried to 
avoid their fate by flight nor cunning; and num- 
bers were deftroyed before the reft recovered from 
the confternation that feized them on the firft at- 
tack. At prefent, however, the Flamingo is not 
only one of the moft rare, but one of the fhyeft 
birds in the world, and the moft difficult of ap- 
proach. They chiefly frequent the moft deferted 
and inhofpitable fhores, near falt-water lakes, and 
fwampy lands. In the day-time, they come 
down to the banks of rivers; and at the approach of 
night, they often retire to the interior and more 
mountainous parts of the country. When they 
fuffer themfelves to be feen by mariners, they al- 
ways appear drawn up in a long clofe line of two 
or three hundred together; and, according to Dam- 
pier, exhibit, at the diftance of halfa mile, the ex- 
act reprefentation of along brick wall. But when 
they feek for food, their rank is broken; yet not 
before they have ftationed one of their number as 
a watch, whofe fole employment 1s to obferve and 
give the fignal of danger while the reft are feed- 
ing. As foon as this faithful centinel perceives 
the remoteft appearance of danger, he fcreams with 
a voice as fhrill as a trumpet, and inftantly the 
whole band are on the wing. When feeding at 
eafe, they are remarkably filent; but, when alarmed, 
they fill the whole air with intolerable {creamings. 

Hence it appears, that the Flamingos, having 
once experienced the tyranny of man, avoid him 
with the moft cautious circumfpection: however, 
this caution feems to originate in fear, and not in 
antipathy; for in fome villages along the coatt 
of Africa, Labat affures us, the Flamingos come 
in great numbers, and take up their refidence 
among the natives. There they affemble by thou- 
fands, perched on the trees within, and in the vici- 
nity of thefe villages; and the clamour they raife is 
fo powerful, that it may be heard at the diftance of 
amile. The negroes are much attached to their 
fociety; and confider it as a gift from Heaven, and 
a protection from accidental calamities. The 
French who have been admitted to this part of the 
African coaft, reluctantly behold fuch a quantity 
of game untouched, and rendered ufelefs by igno- 
rance and fuperftition; but they never venture in 
public to deftroy thofe reputed facred fowls, left 
their lives fhould atone for their temerity. In 
their wild ftate, the Flamingos are fometimes fhot 
by mariners; but their young, though they run ex- 
ceflively faft, are more frequently overtaken. La- 
bat fays, he has frequently caught them in nets ex- 
tended round the places where they breed. When 
their long legs are entangled in the mefhes, they 
are then unqualified to efcape; neverthelefs, they 
continue to combat with their deftroyers, mak- 
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ing ufe of all thofe inftruments of defence with 
which nature has fupplied them. When taken 
old, they ftill retain their natural ferocity; they 
refufe all nourifhment; and ufe their bills and 
claws on every opportunity to annoy their tyrants. 
The fowlers, therefore, finding it impoffible to tame 
them, are compelled to deftroy them; otherwife 
they pine and die, if left to themfelves in captivity. 
Their flefh is black and hard; though, Dampier 
fays, well-tafted; butthat of the young ones is more 
agreeable to the eye than to the palate. However, 
of all other delicacies, the tongues of the Flamingos 
are moft celebrated. A difh of thefe, fays Dam- 
pier, is a feaft for an emperor. In fat, the Ro- 
rman emperors confidered them as the higheft lux- 
ury; and hiftory informs us, that one of them pro- 
cured fifteen hundred Flamingos tongues to be 
ferved up ina fingle difh. The tongue of this 
bird is certainly very large; but what peculiar fla- 
vour it may pofiefs, we leave to be determined by 
the profeffors of epicurifm. It is probable, tha 

the beauty and the {carcity of the bird might be 
the firft inducements for ftudious gluttony to fix 
On it’s toncue as a dainty for the appetite. 

When thefe birds migrate from one place to 
another, they repeat the found Tococo, in a very 
vociferous manner; and hence the Canadian fa- 
vages have given them that appellation. In their 
flight they appear to fingular advantage, feeming 
as bright a red as a burning coal. Their manner 
of feeding is very particular: the bird thrufts down 
it’s head, fo that the upper convex fide of the bill 
only touches the ground; and in this pofition the 
animal appears, as if it were ftanding on it’s head. 
In this attitude it paddles and moves the bill about, 
feizing whatever fifh or infect happens to come in 
it’s way. For this purpofe, the upper chap is 
notched at the edges, fo that it can hold it’s prey 
with fuperior fecurity. Catefby, however, exhi- 
bits a different picture of thefe birds manner of 
feeding; for, according to him, they thus place their 
upper chaps undermoft, and fo work about, in or- 
der to pick up feeds from the bottom of the wa- 
ter, refembling millets: but as in picking up thefe 
feeds they neceffarily take up great quantities of 
mud, their bills are ferrated in fuch a manner that 
the foil flows out while they fwallow the grain. 

The feafon of incubation depends greatly on the 
climate in which they refide: in North America 
they breed during our fummer; and on the other 
fide of the line they likewife chufe the moft favour- 
able feafon of the year. “hey build their nefts in 
extenfive marfhes, and where they are leaft obnox- 
ious to the danger of a furprize. The neft is not 
Jefs curious than the animal which builds it; being 
raifed from the furface of the water about a foor 
and a half, and formed of mud indurated by the 
fun, or the heat of the bird’s body. It refembles 
a truncated cone in it’s figure; and at the top it is 
excavated in the fhape of the bird. 

The female Flamingo, like all large fowls, lays 
but a fmall number of eggs. Her neft has feldom 
been found to contain more than two; and as her 
legs are immoderately long, fhe ftraddles on the 
neft, while they depend on each fide into the wa- 
ter. 

Tt is a long time before the young are able ta 
fly ; and when they are early caught, they are tamed 
with facility. In five or fix days they become fa- 
miliar, eat out of the hand, and drink falt-water in 
abundance. But though they are eafily domefti- 
cated when young, they are not reared without the 
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greateft difficulty, generally pining away for want 
of their natural fupplies. While young, their co- 
lours are very different from thofe lively tints they 
acquire with age. During their firft year, they 
are covered with whitifh plumage, variegated with 
grey; in the fecond year, the whole body is white, 
with a few flight tints of fcarlet, and the great co- 
vert-feathers of the wings are black; the third year 
equips the bird in all it’s deftined beauty, the plu- 
mage of the whole body becoming like {carlet, ex- 
cept a few feathers in the wings, which ftill retain 
their fable hue. Of thefe beautiful plumes the fa- 
vages fabricate a variety of ornaments; and the en- 
tire fkins of thefe birds are fometimes made up 
into muffs by the Europeans. But fince we have 
acquired the art of dyeing feathers of the brighteft 
{carlet, the value of thefe has been much diminifhed. 

FLAT-FISH. The fith fo called is a native 
of the Eaft Indian rivers. It is about a foot long; 
the mouth is wide; and the {kin 1s {mooth, and with- 
out fcales. The colour of the body is filvery ; 
and on the back is a {mall fin, with one on each 
fide. Under the belly likewife is a fingle fin, 
which fupplies the place of the tail. This fith is 
excellently flavoured, but fo extremely full of bones, 
that it is little valued. 

FLEA. A genus of the aptera clafs of infects, 
of a roundifh compreffed figure. 

Few are unacquainted with the agility and 
blood-thirfty difpofition of the Flea; of the caution 
with which it begins the attack; and the quick- 
nefs with which it avoids the purfuit. This in- 
fect, which not only preys on man, but alfo on the 
dog, the cat, and various other animals, is found 
in every part of the world; but in fome countries 
it is more plentiful and more troublefome than in 
others. In Italy and France it’s fize is increafed, 
but it’s bite is lefs fevere than in England; and it 
would feem that it’s force increafed with the cold- 
nefs of the climate; and, though lefs prolific, that 
it became more predaceous. 

When examined with a microfcope, the Flea will 
be obferved to have a fmall head, large eyes, and a 
roundifh body. It has two fhort antennae, or 
horns, compofed of four joints; and between thefe 
lies it’s trunk, which it buries in the fkin, and 
through it imbibes the blood in large quantities. 
It’s body appears to be curioufly ornamented 
with a fuit of polifhed fable armour, neatly jointed, 
and befet with a multitude of fharp fpines, almoft 
like the quills of the porcupine. It’s legs are fix in 
number; the joints of which are fo adapted, that it 
can fold them up one within each other ; and, when 
it leaps, they all {pring out, whereby it’s whole 
ftrength is exerted, and it’s body raifed above two 
hundred times it’s own diameter. 

The generation of this familiar vermin, which 
was firft difcovered by Signior Diacinto Ceftone, 
affords fomething very curious. Fleas bring forth 
eges or nits, which they depofit on animals that 
afford them a proper fafeguard. Thefe eges be- 
ing very round and {mooth, ufually flip down till 
they are detained by fome inequalities on the 
cloaths or hairs where they are lodged; and from 
them are hatched certain white worms which feed 
on the {curfy fubftance of the cuticle, the downy 
matter collected in the piles of cloaths, or other 
fimilar fubftances. In the fpace of fourteen days 
they arrive at a tolerable fize; become very lively 
and active; and, if difturbed, they fuddenly roll 
themfelves up in a ball. Soon after this, they be- 
gin to creep, like filk-worms, which have no legs; 
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and then they fearch out lurking-places, where 
they fpin filken threads from their mouths, and 
with thefe they inclofe themfelves in {mall round 
bags or cafes, of a fnowy white colour internally, 
but dirty without. In this pofition they remain 
for a fortnight longer; after which they burft 
from their confinement perfeétly formed, and leave 
their exuviz in the bags. 

By keeping Fleas in a glafs tube, corked at both 
ends, but fo as to admit frefh air, their feveral ac- 
tions may be obferved, and particularly their mode 
of copulation, which is performed tail to tail; the 
female, which is confiderably the largeft, ftanding 
over the male. 

The Flea may cafily be diffected in a drop of 
water; and by this means the ftomach and bowels, 
with their periftaltic motion, may be very clearly 
difcovered. Tewenhoeck affirms, that he has feen 
innumerable animalcules, of a ferpentine thape, in 
the femen mafculinum of a Flea: be this as it may, 
it is certain that their teftis, penis, with the veins 
and arteries, though minute beyond conception, 
are yet perfectly diftinguifhable. 

Nothing, however, is more furprizing than the 
ftreneth of this littie infe&t. Had man an equal 
degree of power in proportion to his bulk, the hif- 
tory of Samfon would be no longer miraculous. 
A Flea wiil draw a chain an hundred times heavier 
than itfelf; and, to compenfate for this force, will 
eat ten times it’s own fize of provifion in a fingle 
day. 

Fiea, Watzr, Arsorescent. This infec, 
the monoculus of authors, is about the fize of 
the common Flea; and appears to the fight, un- 
affifted by the microfcope, to have but one eye, 
whence it receives it’s claffical name. However, 
the fact is, on account of the fmallnefs of the head, 
both eyes feem united, being fituated in the trunk 
of the infeét, which is very {mall and fharp-pointed. 
Examined by the microfcope, the ftructure of the 
eye feerns to be reticulated, or formed like a net. 

Infeéts of this kind, which are of a blood-red 
colour, are fometimes feen in fuch multitudes on the 
furfaces of ftagnant waters, as totally to change 
their colour; and hence many fanciful people have 
concluded that they were turned into blood. 

Swammerdam informs us, that a certain re- 
nowned profeflor of Leyden was for a time much 
aftonifhed by an appearance of this kind. Being 
very intent on his ftudies, he heard a confuled 
noife; of which, as it feemed to increafe by de- 
grees, he was defirous of difcovering the caufe by 
means of his fervant; who, on his return, appeared 
almoft petrified through fear, and told his rafter, 
in a tremulous voice, that all the waters of Ley- 
den were turned into blood. On this the gentle- 
man proceeded directly to the water thus difco- 
loured, and poured fome of it into a elafs; and 
after viewing it attentively, he obferved that it 
abounded with an infinite number of thefe little 
red infects, which had turned the whole fluid into 
that fanguineous colour. 

This infeét is particularly curious on account of 
the formation of it’s arms, and the motion it makes 
with them in the water. By means of thefe the 
little creature can move in a ftraight line, waving 
it’s arms as a bird does it’s wings in the air, fome- 
times upwards, at others downwards, fometimes to 
the right, and at others to the left; fill, however, 
proceeding in one unitorm and regular courfe. By 
ftriking the water with it’s arms, it can afcend with 
great velocity; and, by beating it in a different di- 
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re€tion, it can dive with equal facility. As thefe 
motions are very rapid, the little animal appears as 
if jumping in the water; it’s head always tending 
to the furface, and it’s tail ftretched downwards. 

The Water-Flea is produced from an ege, 
which, when excluded, is carried on the back of 
the female; and, foon after, is feen floating round 
her in the water. At firft, it exhibits the appear- 
ance of a very fmall whitifh infeét, endued with a 
very nimble motion; and, except in colour, it un- 
dergoes no change, only continuing to grow larger 
and redder in proportion to it’s age. 

Vhete infects fometimes remain feveral days on 
the furface of the water; and, at other times, they 
are only feen at the bottom; but, whether at the 
bottom or the furface, they are conftantly in mo- 
tion, ‘They fhed their fkins tike moft other in- 
fects; and thefe exuvie fo exactly refemble the 
creatures themfelves, that the flough may eafily be 
miftaken for the animal. 

FLESUS. An appellation ufed by fome au- 
thors to exprefs the flounder, the paffer fluviatilis 
of naturalifts in general. 

FLITTER* MOUSE. 
eiven to the common bat. 

FLORUS. An appellation given by Aldro- 
vandus, and fome other naturalifts, to the bird ge- 
nerally known in England by the name of the 
whinchat; a kind of the cenanthe, or fallow- 
finch. 

FLOUNDER ; the pleuronettes flefus of Lin- 
neus. This fifh may be eafily diftinguifhed from 
any other of the fame genus by a row of fmall 
fharp {pines furrounding it’s upper fides, placed 
juft at the junction of the fins with the body. The 
upper part of the body is of a pale brown colour, 
fometimes marked with a few obfcure {pots of dirty 
yellow; and the belly is white. A variety of this 
Flounder is fometimes found with the eyes and the 
lateral line on the left fide; of which Linnzus 
makes a diitinct fpecies, called pleuronettes paffer ; 
but, as this fifla differs from the common kind in 
no other refpect, it does not feem reafonable to fe- 
parate them. 

The Flounder is a native of all parts of the Bri- 
tifh feas; and it even frequents thofe rivers at a 
confiderable diftance from the falt-water ; for which 
reafon fome writers have termed it paffer fluvia- 
In rivers, however, it never attains to any 
ereat fize; but it’s flefh is reckoned fweeter than 
that of thofe Flounders which inhabit the fea. 
The weight of the largeft of this fpecies feldom 
exceeds fix pounds. 

FLOWER-ROOT WORM. A peculiar 
foecies of Fly-Worms which inhabit the bulbous 
roots of flowers. Towards the end of autumn, 
when the roots of narciffufes are taken out of the 
earth, each of them is very frequently found to 
contain a fingle worm, which eats and deftroys 
them. Such roots as contain thefe pernicious 
lodgers may be eafily known, by having {mall aper- 
tures in fome parts of their furfaces, at which thefe 
deitructive animalcules entered when fmall, and 
which probably ferve them in a larger ftate for 
the purpofe of refpiration. The interior parts of 
thefe bulbs are always found rotten; and the in- 
clofed Worms he inakind of brown dirt made by 
their own quid excrements, mixed with the frag- 
ments of the roots which they have confumed. 

Thete Worms undergo all their transformations 
in fheils formed of their own fkins, which are of 
the fame ovated fhapes with thofe of blue: flefh- 
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flies, but confiderably larger, and of a greyifh co« 
lour. This, however, is not all the difference per- 
ceptible between thofe fhells; for, on the anterior 
and fuperior parts of them are two horns which 
feem intended to convey the air into the corfelet; 
the old ftigmata, which ferved the creature in it’s 
Worm-ftate, being now obliterated. After hav- 
ing undergone all the neceffary changes, the fhell 
burfts open in the month of April, and emancipates 
the inclofed fly. 

This fly has at firft the appearance of an hum- 
ble bee; and, without fome degree of attention, 
they are not eafily diftinguifhed. It is covered 
with black, yellow, and reddifh hairs, after the 
fame manner as the common humble bees ; but it’s 
antenne, which are of the battledore fafhion, plainly 
prove that it does not belong to the bee kind, even. 
did not it’s having only two wings evince the con- 
trary. 

FLUDER, or SEA-FLUDDER. A water. 
fowl of the colymbus or diver kind, defcribed by 
Gefner, and fome other authors, under the title of 
colymbus maximus. It is nearly of the fize of 
the goofe, and moves very flowly either in the wa- 
ter, on land, or in the air. It’s beak is long; it’s 
legs are very fhort; it has a fhrill voice; and it dives 
to a prodigious depth. It’s feet are webbed; it’s 
back is of a greyifh colour; and it’s belly is white. 
It very nearly approaches to the northern colym- 
bus, called the lumme, differing only in colour, 
which in birds is frequently found to be only an ac- 
cidental variety. 

FLUSHER. The common appellation for the 
leffer butcher-bird, called by authors the lanius 
minor, and by Aldrovandus lanius tertius. The 
beak is long, black, and a little hooked at the ex- 
tremity; the mouth is internally of a yellow co- 
‘lour; and the tongue is jagged. The middle of 
the back and the fmaller wing-feathers are a red- 
difh brown; the head and rump are grey; a broad 
line paffes on each fide of the head, rifing from the 
angle of the beak; the belly is white; the throat 
and breaft are whitifh with a reddifh caft; the 
ereater plumage of the wings is mottled with brown 
and black; and the legs and feet are a deep blucifh 
black. 

This bird builds in holly-buthes, and other fimi- 
lar fituations. It lays fix oblong egs, white at the 
fmaller end, and ornamented with a circle and red- 
difh fpots at the other. It 1s common in Ger- 
many, and in the northern parts of England. See 
ButcHer-Birp. 

FLUTA. A name given by Gaza and fome 
others to the common fparus, diftinguifhed by Ar- 
tedi by the appellation of the plain yellow {parus 
with a large annular black fpot near the tail. 

Fura is alfo a name given by Columella to the 
murena of Ariftotle; which in the Artedian fyftem 
is diftinguifhed under the name of the murena 
without pectoral fins; a peculiarity evidently and 
obvioufly marking it from all others of the kind. 

FLUVIATILES COCHLEA. An appel- 
lation given by naturalifts to thofe fpecies of fhell- 
fifth which are never found in falt-water. Thefe, 
though much lefs numerous than fea-fhells, are yet 
of a greater variety and beauty than is commonly 
fuppofed. Such as have already fallen under the 

examination of conchologifts may be arranged un- 
der their proper genera, in the fubfequent man- 
ner. The univalves comprehend two {pecies of 
patellz ; one having a beak at the fummit of the 
fhell; and the other being deftitute of this appen- 
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dage, and as fmooth as the common patella or fea- 
limpets. 

There are five fpecies of limaces, or fnails; there 
are three fpecies of the frefh-water nerite; there is 
one f{pecies of the trochus; there are three {pecies of 
the turbo; feven of the buccina; four of the dolia, 
or conche globofz; and four of the cornu am- 
monis. 

Of the bivalve freth-water fhells, there are five 
fpecies of the chamz, and fix of the mufcle kind; 
and of the pecten kind there is only one fpecies. 
Naturalifts have not yet difcovered a fingle fpecies 

of the multivalve clafs. 

To reduce the feveral fpecies to their proper ge- 

nera, is not very difficult, from a recollection of 
the characters of each genus of marine fhells. The 
limpet is a flat fhell, elevated into a fort of cone at 
the fummit. Inthe fnail kind, if the mouth be 
round, the fhell is a true limax; when femicircu- 
Jar, the hell is a nerita; and, when oval or de- 
prefied, and the clavicle long, it is then a trochus. 
The turbo, or fcrew-fhell, is known by it’s long 
and flender figure. The buccina are long-fhaped, 
tailed, and narrow-mouthed; and the dolia are 
fomewhat of afubglobofe figure. The cornu am- 
monis and the umbilicated {nail are often con- 
founded together by thofe who obferve only their 
external .refemblance among frefh-water hells; 
but in reality they are fufficiently diftinét, the cornu 
ammonis being externally marked with circular 
ridges, and divided internally into feveral feparate 
cells, like the common foffile kinds; whereas the 
ambilicated fnail is of an even external furface, and 
“has only one internal cavity: the {nail alfo has it’s 
mouth placed towards one fide, and the cornu am- 
monis in the middle. The chamz are known by 
their roundifh figure, and the mufcles by being 
oblong; and the pecten is diftinguifhed by it’s 
ears and ftrie. 

FLY. A compleat defcription of the various 
claffes, genera, and {pecies, of Flies, conftitutes a 
very extenfive branch of natural hiftory. The 
number of the fpecies of Flies perhaps exceeds 
even that of the butterfly; but Fhes being gene- 
rally very minute animals, lefs beautiful and lefs 
attractive, naturalifts have not exerted their induf- 
try to reduce them to fuch determinate bounds as 
the former. However, the libellula and the ci- 
cadz, in magnitude and beauty, exceed many of 
the butterfly tribe; and thefe have been obferved 
with attention, and defcribed with accuracy. 

In their original ftate, many Flies are either con- 
cealed frorn our view, or detained among very 
naufeous fubftances: it 1s only in their winged 
ftate that they become agreeable objects of our re- 
fearches; and it may be proper therefore to begin 
their general hiftory in that ftage, occafionally de- 
fcending to an enumeration of their previous habi- 
tudes and natures, when the lights thrown on the 
fubject are fufficiently clear to dire&t us. 

It is generally believed, but certainly without 
foundation, that thofe minute Flies which we ob- 
ferve during the vernal feafon will live and grow 
larger as fummer advances; but the fact is, Flies, 
like all other infects which undergo a metamorpho- 
fis, arrive at their full fize as foon as they become 
denizens of the fky; and, having fluttered through 
their contracted lives, and made provifion for po- 
{terity, they leave the ftage of exiftence to another 
fucceffion of animals. 

The general and moft obvious charaéter of Flies, 
by which they are diftinguifhed from other winged 
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infects, is in being furnifhed with tranfparent 
wings, totally free from the farina or duft vifible 
on thofe of butterflies; and in having no cafes or 
covers for them. Thus, by this fimple charac- 
ter of having tranfparent and naked wings, they are 
clearly diftinguifhed from the butterfly, the beetle, 
the grafhopper, and other claffes of winged in- 
ects. 

The principal parts or members of which Flies 
are compofed are, the head, the corfelet, and the 
body. To the corfelet the wings are appended; 
and in the body are contained the ftomach, the in- 
teftines, the parts of generation, and a confiderable 
part of the tracheze. The head 1s ufually united to 
the corfelet by a very fhort neck, on which it can 
often turn asona pivot. Some Flies indeed have, 
as it were, the rudiments of two corfelets, one {e- 
parated from the other; in which cafe, the firft is 
ufually very fmall, and to the fecond the wings are 
afixed. The corfelet 1s the moft prominent and 
rounded-part of the infect; it is always poffeffed of 
the ereateft ftreneth, and is frequently the thick- 
eft: the Dragon-Flies, and fome water-infects, are 
of the kind which have double cortelets, or corfe- 
lets divided into two. 

The moft obvious diftinétion for a claffical ar- 
rangement of Flies, is drawn from the number of 
their wings; fome having only two, and others four. 
Yet this plain and obvious divifion has not always 
been obferved by writers on natural hiftory; and 
fome have even neglected to inform us what num- 
ber of wings belonged to the fpecies they were de- 
{cribing. 

The firft general divifion, therefore, of Flies, is 
into that of the two-winged and the four-winged 
kinds. A curfory view is generally fufficient to 
determine to which of thofe divifions a Fly be- 
longs; but if we afterwards examine the infect with 
more attention, and confider the organs by which 
it receives it’s nourifhment, it may be obferved 
that fome fpecies are able to protrude this organ to 
a confiderable diftance from their heads ; ahd that, 
when the Fly is ina {tate of reft, it is either folded 
up, fhortened, convolved, or laid clofely down; 
but, when the creature wants to ufe it, is unfolded, 
lengthened, extended, or elevated. Naturalifts 
have given this organ the name of a trunk: but, in 
many fpecies of Flies, this appendage is wanting; 
and fuch have only an aperture ferving for a mouth, 
furrounded with lips and fome other parts. Some 
of thefe mouths have nething analogous to teeth 
about them; others, however, have teeth, faws, or 
orinders, placed externally, and moveable as in the 
caterpillar kinds, with which the Flies tear and 
deftroy leaves, fruits, and flefh; and, laftly, there 
are alfo fome Flies to which nature has allotted 
both a trunk and thefe organs. 

Thefe different characters give us very naturally 
the diftinctions of four fubordinate claffes ynder 
the two former general ones. ‘The firft clafs con- 
tains thofe which are furnifhed with a trunk, but 
have no teeth or faws; the fecond comprehends 
thofe which have a mouth, without any apparent 
teeth; the third, thofe which have a mouth fur- 
nifhed with teeth; and the fourth, thofe which have 
both a trunk and teeth. 

All the two-winged Flies belong to the two firft 
of thofe claffes: the great blue Flefh-Fly, the fmall 
Flies which frequent our houfes, and the gnats, all 
being provided with trunks without teeth, be- 
long to the firft clafs; and the Spring-Fly fo com- 
mon in gardens, and a fpecies of Fly refembling 
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the enat kind, and having a mouth without any 
teeth, belongs to the fecond clafs. 

The, four-winged Flies, which are extremely 
numercus, fill up the two remaining claffes. All 
the bee kind have a trunk and two teeth; all the 
wafp kind have a mouth furnifhed with two teeth; 
ar.d, befides thefe, there are feveral four-winged 
Flies which have the characters of the fecond 
clafs, particularly all the papilionaceous Flies, 
produced from water tznie, which have a mouth 
without any teeth. Several {mall four-winged 
Flies alfo belong to the firft clafs; fuch as the fly- 
ing pucerons, and the falfe pucerons, which have 
all trunks without teeth; and to this clafs likewife 
the cicadz are properly referred. 

A fifth clafs may likewife be eftablifhed, but it 
only comprehends two known fpecies of Flies; this 
is fuch whofe heads perform the office of trunks. Flies 
of this kind have very long heads, terminating in 
a fort of beak, fomewhat like the feathered tribe, 
but this beak has no aperture except at the extre- 
mity; nor can the Fly alter it’s pofition without 
altering that of the whole head. At the end of 
this kind of trunk are placed the teeth, or other 
organs, with which the infec colleéts it’s food. 
The fcorpion Fly, a very beautiful creature, fre- 
quently feen fkipping and leaping about flowers, 
affords a fpecimen of this kind. 

Subordinate to thefe general claffes, others are 
deduced, from whatever forms the moft obvious 
and effential diftin¢ction between thefe little ani- 
mals. The figure of the body often prefents fuch 
diftin@tions; and from it three fubordinate claffes 
are formed under the five general ones: the firft is 
compofed of thofe Flies whofe bodies are fhort and 
broad; the fecond, of thofe with long bodies; the 
third, of thofe whofe bodies are faftened to the 
corfelet only by a fine filament; and, under all 
thefe, the feveral genera are to be eftablifhed from 
other inferior but conftant and invariable marks, 
fuch as the manner in which they carry their wings, 
the figures of their antennz, the pofition of their 
trunks, and other effential variations. 

The bodies of Flies being extremely different 
from each other, even thofe whofe general confor- 
mation refers them to the fame clafs, are not with- 
out their diftinctions, by which alone they may be 
made to eftablifh fubordinate genera. Among the 
Flies which have fhort or ellipfoide bodies, fome 
are extremely flat and thin; fuch are thofe of the 
Flies produced from worms feeding on the pu- 
cerons; and others have the hinder part of the 
body incurvated in the form of a hook. 

In Flies, the extremity of the body is ufually 
fmaller than the adjoining parts; but there is a va- 
riety found in the nefts of {wallows, the extremity 
of whofe body is confiderably the largeft. How- 
ever, not only the form of the body, but the dif- 
ferences in the filament, by which in many genera 
it is connected to the corfelet, may furnifh marks 
for the diftinétions of the fubordinate genera. The 
hinder part of the body may alfo furnifh abundant 
matter of diftinétion. Thofe Flies which carry 
ftings in their tails, have in that circumftance alone 
a fufficient diftinétion. But, exclufive of thofe 
which have ftings, the females of feveral genera 
have organs placed in the extremities of their bo- 
dies, which ferve as a kind of auger to pierce the 
body in which they are to depofit their eggs. Se- 
veral of the female ichneumons are furnifhed with 
this kind of inftrument; and there are others which 
have a long and fharp piercer, partly lodged un- 
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der the belly, or in the body; of which kind are 
the cicadz, and many others. Nor is this the 
only provifion which nature has afforded thefe 
creatures for their protection or defence; fome 
have a ferrated organ behind; and others one or 
more long flender filaments, which in their form 
and {tructure have fome refemblance to the anten- 
ne. ‘The genera of Flies may therefore very pro- 
perly be diftinguifhed by fuch appendages : the 
ephemerons, and many other fpecies among the 
four-winged Flies, are furnifhed with them; and, 
among the two- winged kinds, the finall Fly, which 
is the male gall infect, affords an example of 
them. 

Thofe Flies which proceed from water-worms, 
according to their feveral {pecies, prefent fome va- 
rieties to the curious in the manner of their egrefs 
from their fhells, when they quit the nymph ftate, 
in order to affume their laft and moft perfect form. 
The long water-worms, compofed of many rings, 
and with funnel-fafhioned tails, conftruéted with 
apertures for the admiffion of air, and furrounded 
with a multitude of hairs, retain in their fhell-ftate 
fo much of their original form, that they are not 
eafily diftinguifhable. In each of thefe, the nymph 
occupies only a fmall part of the cavity; and, in 
many of them, the Fly is produced perfeét in five 
or fix days. At the expiration of this time, the 
nymph, having acquired it’s full ftrength, begins 
to exhibit the firft indications of life in attempting 
to obtain it’s hberty. To accomplifh this, nature 
has fo provided for the inclofed Fly, that the head 
is but flightly connected to the fecond ring of the 
body; but the creature, in this ftate, not being 
lodged in that part of the worm, can make no ef- 
forts againft it; all it’s exertions are applied to 
force an aperture in the fecond ring, like that in 
the back of the caterpillar’s fkin when it is about 
to caft it’s exuvie. For this purpofe, the inclofed 
Fly inflates and {wells it’s head; and then thrufts 
out the bladder from it’s anterior part, with which 
thefe Flies are provided, in this ftage of their exift- 
ence, on this very account. When this aperture 
is effected, the head of the worm is in fome mea- 
fure feparated from the body; and the efforts of 
the Fly to pufh itfelf forward, finifh that fepara- 
tion, and leave an opening of a proper fize for the 
egrefs of the Fly. 

The Flies produced from this fpecies of worm 
are liable to confiderable danger from the element 
which formerly nourifhed them; and they are as 
eafily drowned as thofe produced from worms 
which fpend their lives on dry land. Thefe Flies, 
which are of the fhort-bodied kind, bear a ftrong 
affinity to the common great blue flefh-flies; they 
have flefhy trunks furnifhed with lips, and are 
deftitute of teeth; but, though thus far the fimi- 
larity is entire, the characteriftic diftinctions are 
fufficiently obvious. The firftis, that the antennz 
of this fpecies are compofed of granulated fila- 
ments; whereas thofe of the other are of the 
battledore kind: the wings of the flefh-fly are not 
crofled on the body; whereas thofe of this Fly are. 
But the moft con{picuous variation is, that it has 
two oblong and flender bodies, of a cruftaceous 
ftructure, inferted in the upper part of the corfelet, 
and directed backwards. 

Some of the more remarkable fpecies of Flies 
are as follow; others are arranged according to 
their names. 

FLY, BREEZE, or GAD-FLY. See Gap- 
Fy. i 
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Fry, Ficwer. A fmall, but very beautiful Fly, 
defcribed by Clufius. The general colour is black; 
the eyes are white; on the back are feven yellow 
fpots; and the two wings have a filvery appear- 
ance. 

Fiy, Grey, or Trumpet-Fiy. This is a 
pretty laroe fpecies: the body is of a dufky grey 
colour, : approaching to black; the breaft is befet 
with a great number of long yellow hairs; the 
wings are large and tranfparent ; the figure of the 
body is oblong; and the eyes are large ‘and black. 

The female depol its her eggs in the noftrils of 
fnep, deer, and fome other animals. It is called 

the Trampet- Fly from a peculiar noife it makes 
during the heat of fummer; but Linnzus gives it 
the name of cefirus, and refers it to the Gad-Fly 
genus. 

Fry, Hornet. This fpecies is as large as the 
common Hornet; and fo nearly refembles it, that 
an incurious obferver cannot diftinguifh the differ- 
ence. The head is large; the {nout, which is lone 
and black, has a fharp point; and the eyes are pro- 
minent; The breaft is large, bunched, and of a 
dufky colour; but the wings, legs, and belly, are 
an iron grey; and the upper part of the body, 
which confifts of feven joints, is black and yel- 
low. 

Fivy, Horner, Vircintan. This infect is 
equal in fize to our largeft Flies: the head and 
eyes are black, with a white line running from 
the fhoulders to the mouth; and the mouth itfelf is 

rmed with along and ftrong wea see The fhould- 
ers are of a blackifh brown colour; and it has 
two filver wings. At the back part there are fe- 
ven or eight joints of a whitifh colour; but the other 
parts, except the belly, which is ofa yellowith afh- 
colour, incline to black. 

Fry, Horwet, Muscovy. This fpecies has a 
very long body; and large oblong eyes, which oc- 
cupy the greateft part of the head. The {nout is 
black, hardifh, and divided into three parts; and 
with it the infeét can penetrate cloth, or other fub- 
ftances of a fimilar confiftence. Linnaeus gives 
the general appellation of afilus to Flies of this 
kind; of which he enumerates four forts, viz. the 
rapacious afilus; the hairy afilus; the afilus with 
round wings; au the afilus which ftings the legs 
through the ftockings. 

ieee Hone: Corman! The body of this in- 
fect is pretty large, and of an oblong fhape rounded 
at the extremity; the fkin is fmooth; the eyes are 
large; the wings are tranfparent; and the colour 
is grevifh. Each of the legs is armed with four 
fhort fharp claws; and the fnout 1s clavated, of a 
cylindrical fhape, and blunt. at the extremity. 

LY, Horst, Great. This fpecies has a grey- 
ifh head; large black eyes; and broad tranfparent 
dufky coloured wings marked with iron-erey lines. 
The breaft and body are grey, except that a trian- 
gular white {pot extends quite down the back; 
the thighs are black; and the legs are yellow. 

Fry, Horses, East Inpran. The bite of this 
moft pernicious infect is very fevere. It is about 
two inches long, nearly the fame in breadth, and of 
a brown colour, with a yellow ftreak along the 
body. ‘This Fly builds it’s neft with great care in 
the rafters of buildings, where it depofits it’s eggs 
and hatches it’s young. It feeds on fruit; and, 
when killed, has a moft difagreeable {mel}. 

Fry, Horseg, Cainest. The body and under- 
wings of this Fly are of a fhinine green colour, 
which has the brilliance of polifhed metal; the tips 
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of the wings and the under-fide are dufky; but the 
upper wings, which are of a light brown hue, are 
very thin and tranfparent. 

Fry, Horse, Purpie anp Brown. This fpe- 
cies 1s anative of the Weft Indies. It’s wings are of 
a dull purplifh brown colour variegated with fome 
tranfparent fpots. Linneeus gives thefe Flies the 
name of hippobofca. 

Fiy, IchNeumon, Common. This infe& has 
a long, flender, black body; the head, breaft, and 
feelers, are of the fame colour; the legs are red- 
difh, long, and flender; and the wings are tranfpa- 
rent, except that there ts a black fpot near each of 
their edges. A weapon projects from the tail, 
longer than the whole body, confifting of three fili- 
form rays, the middlemoft of which is red, and 
the two exterior ones black. Ray gives this Fly 
the appellation of the Wafp Ichneumon, ae a 
flender, longifh body, and three very long briftle 
at the tail. 

Fiy, IcHNEUMON, wiTH SILverR-CoLouRED 
Wines. This {pecies has an oblong body, of a 
black colour, with two black feelers. The wings 
are marked near their upper edges with blackifh 
{pots; the legs are reddith; and from the tail pro- 
ceed three long hairs, This infect, which very 
nearly refembles the former, has four wings like all 
the reft of the genus. 

Fry, Iconzumon, Wurtisu. This fpecies is 
entirely white, except four black fpots on the 
wings, which the infe&t, when fitting, keeps ereét. 
It has fix feet, two globous prominent black eyes, 
and two fhort black feelers. The body i is flen- 
der, round, and upwards of half an inch long; 
there are three briftles at the tail, of equal Lenealte 
with the body, which, in the act of flying, the crea- 
ture {preads into a triangular ficure. ‘This Fly 
makes it’s appearance in M: ay and June. 

Puy, oT. Mark. Thefe Flies generally make 
their appearance about St. Mark’s day, when they 
are feen in prodigious numbers. They are fome- 

what fmaller than the large blue Flefh-Flies, and 
have neither trunks nor teeth; but, ,hotwithftanding 
this feemingly innocent organization, they are very 
mifchievous, particularly in gardens. They are- 
found about fruit-trees, fitting on the leaves, and 
on the flower-buds, which they effentially injure, 
by fucking the juices of thefe tender parts, and 
either deftroying them before they expand them- 
felves, or rendering them very weak. 

Some writers gr sravely tell us, that thefe Flies 
were originally provided with ftings; but that, be- 
ing found extremely noxious, St. Mark deprived 
them of thefe offenfive weapons throughout all ge- 
nerations. Ridiculous as this ftory may appear, it 
is firmly believed in many Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, efpecially among the vulgar. The mouth 

of the St. Mark’s Fly is of the fame mechanifm 
with that of the tipula, being compofed of two 
mernbranous lateral lips, like the two valves of 
a fhell-fith, which defend and cover two internal 
flefhy lips. 

The male may be eafily diftineuifhed from the 
female by having a much larger head, and reticu- 
lar eyes which in a manner cover the ‘whole head. 
The wings of this Fly are fomewhat longer than 
the body, and croffed in fach a manner as that one 
of them entirely covers the other. 

The peculiarities attending thefe Flies, when 
they quit the worm {tate to enter into that of the 
chryfalis or nymph, are worthy of obfervation. 
The worm appears to be in great diforder, and 
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gives itfelf various contortions, till at length the 
fkin cracks on the furface of the back: imme- 
diately after which, the anterior part of the nymph 
appears at the aperture; and thus forcing it’s way 
out by degrees, the head becomes totally ufelefs, 
and is therefore left with the fkin. The laft tranf- 
formation of this infect, or the emancipation of the 
Fly from the nymph ftate, exhibits nothing very 
fingular, being performed in the fame manner that 
other animals of the fame kind undergo thefe im- 
portant revolutions in their lives. 

Fry, Wasp. This infect is as large as the 
common Wafp, which it ftrongly tefembles both 
in fhape and colour. The head is fmooth and 
yellowifh; the body is blunt; the joints at the 
edges are a pale yellow; and the {nout is long and 

ointed. 

FLY-CATCHER. A genus of pafferes in 
the Linnean fyftem, including twenty-one differ- 
ent fpecies; the characters of which are, that the 
bill is almoft triangular, bent inwards, notched on 
both fides, and befet with briftles. 

Fiy-Catcuer, Common, oR SportrTep; the 
Mufcicapa Grifola of Linnzus. This bird of 
paffage in Great Britain appears in the fpring, 
breeds up it’s young, and then quits the ifland 
about Auguft. It builds it’s neft on the fides 
of trees, towards their middle; and, according 
to Morton’s Hiftory of Northamptonfhire, in the 
corners of walls, where fpiders leave their webs. 
When the young brood are capable of flying, the 
old ones retire with them into thick woods, where 
they frolick among the top branches of the trees; 
dropping from the boughs fometimes in a perpen- 
dicular dire€tion on the Flies that fport beneath 
them, and rifing again in the fame attitude. They 
feed alfo on cherries, of which they appear to be 
exceffively fond. 

The head of this bird is large, and brownifh ob- 
fcurely {potted with black; the back is of a moufe- 
colour; the wings and tail are dufky; and the inte- 
rior edges of the quill-feathers are edged with pale 
yellow. The breaft and belly are white; the throat 
and fides under the wings are dafhed with red; 
and the legs and feet are fhort and black. The 
bill is broad at the bafe, round which grow feveral 
fhort briftles; and itis ridged in the middle. 

Fiy-Catcuer, Pyep; called alfo the Cotp- 
Fincu: the Mufcicapa Atricapilla of Linnezeus. 
This fpecies is very rare in England. It is fmaller 
than the hedge-fparrow; the bill and legs are 
black; the forehead is white; the head, cheeks, and 
back, are black; the coverts of the tail are {potted 
with white; and thofe of the wings are dufky tranf- 
verfely barred with white. The quill-feathers are 
alfo dufky; the exterior fides of the fecondaries are 
white, and the interior dufky; the middle feathers 
of the tail are black, the exterior being marked 
with white; and the entire under-fide of the body 
is white. 

The female differs from the male in having a 
dufky brown head, of which colour likewife is the 
whole upper part of her body; the white in her 
wings is lefs confpicuous than in the male; and the 
under-fide of her body is a dirty white. 

Fiy-Catcuer, Buus. The bill of this bird 
is-black; the crown of the head, the back part of 
the neck, the back, rump, and covert-feathers of 
the wings, are blue inclining to flate-colour; the 
tail and quill-feathers of the wings are dufky, but 
the outer quills are white at their bafes. The 
throat and fides of the head are black, and the 
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fame colour extends from each fide of the neck to 
the wings; the covert-feathers under the tail are 
entirely white; and the legs and feet are of a dufky 
brown hue. This {pecies is a native of America; 
and is probably a bird of paffage. 

Fry-CatcuHer, Green Biack-Cap. This 
bird has a flender bill, of a moderate length, incur- 
vated and fharp at the point, of a dufky colour 
above, and lighter below; both mandibles, how- 
ever, being yellowifh near their bafes. The crown, 
fides, and hinder part of the head, are covered 
with a cap of black plumage, having an angle un- 
der each eye; the throat down to the bill, and the 
whole remaining part of the bird, are of one uni- 
form blue-green colour, except the greater quills 
of the wings, which become blackith at their tips; 
and the legs and feet are of a dark lead-colour. 

Fry-CatTcuer, GREEN, BLuE-HeEapep. This 
{pecies is a native of Surinam; and the bill refem- 
bles that of the former bird, being of a light cine- 
reous colour above, and dark below. The top and 
fides of the head are a light blue; part of the throat 
under the bill is white; the neck, the entire body, 
and the tail, are a yellowifh green; on each fide of 
the fcapulars there is a roundifh blue fpot; the 
covert-feathers and quills refemble the colour of 
the body, except the greater quills, which are 
blackifh; the under-fide of the tail is dufky; and 
the legs and feet are of a faint yellow hue. 

Fiy-Catcuer, Green Inpran. This fpecies 
has a dufky bill, a little inclining to yellow near 
the head; the top of the head, the upper fide of 
the neck, and the back, are of a dark green colour; 
the rump and upper coverts of the tail are a lighter 
green; and the fides of the head, the throat, breaft, 
belly, thighs, and covert-feathers under the tail, 
are yellow clouded with green. ~ The wings are 
dark brown, or black; a few of the quills are yel- 
low on the edges of their webs; the firft and fe- 
cond row of covert-feathers have white tips, which 
form two tranfverfe bars on each wing; the tail is 
of the fame colour as the back; and the legs, feet, 
and claws, are a dark brown or black. This bird 
is a native of Bengal in the Eaft Indies, and was 
firft defcribed by Edwards. 

Fry-Catcuer, Outve-CoLourep. This bird 
was firft imported from Jamaica; where it is known, 
according to Dr. Browne, by the fingular appella- 
tion of Whip-Tom-Kelly, which words it’s note 
feems to exprefs. The bill is flender, the point of 
the upper chap bending downwards, and hanging 
a little over the lower, of a dufky hue above, and 
inclining to a flefh-colour beneath. A dufky line 
runs from the bill towards the neck; the top of the 
head, the upper fide of the neck, and the whole 
back, wings, and tail, are of a brownifh green or 
dark olive-colour; and the entire under-fide, from 
the bill te the covert-feathers beneath the tail, is of 
a whitifh hue a little clouded with light olive. The 
inner coverts, and the ridges of the wings, are alfo 
whitifh; but the infides of the quill-feathers of the 
wings, and the under-fide of the tail, are cinereous. 
The legs and feet, which are fimilar to thofe of 
other fmall birds, are blackifh or dufky. 

Fiy-Catcuer, YELLOw-Rumpep. ‘The bill 
of this bird is flender, a little incurvated at the 
point, and of a dufky cinereous colour, but fome- 
what lighter atthe bafe. The top and fides of the 
head round the eyes are of a cinereous colour, 
which gradually becomes an olive-green on the 
hinder part of the neck and back, where there are 
feveral blackifh fpots. The throat, breaft, and 
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rump, are a bright yellow; but the breaft is varie- 
gated with elegant black fpots. The thighs, belly, 
and covert-feathers under the tail, are white; the 
wings are of a very dark afh-colour ; the tips of the 
fir and fecond rows of the covert-feathers are 
white, -formins two oblique tranfverfe bars on each 
wing; the quills next the back are alfo edged with 
white; and the covert-feathers within-fide the 
wings are white. The infides of the quills are ci- 
nereous, with narrow edges of white on their in- 
ner webs; the tail-feathers, except the two mid- 
dlemoft, which are black, have the central parts 
of their inner webs white, their tops and bottoms 
being blackifh. ‘The covert-feathers on the up- 
per fide of the tail are of adeep dufky colour; and 
the legs and feet are alfo dufky. This bird is a 
native of Pennfylvania, and is alfo probably found 
in feveral of the neighbouring provinces. 

Fry-Catcuer, YELLOw-TaiLepD. ‘This bird 
has a brown bill, fomewhat compreffed like that 
of the duck; about the angles of the mouth feve- 
ral hairs proje€t forwards on each fide of the bill; 
the top of the head, and the covert-feathers above 
the tail, are cinereous; the hinder part of the neck, 
the back, and the covert-feathers of the wings, 
are an olive-green; and the quill-feathers are a 
dufky brown, or blackifh with an olive caft. The 
covert-feathers within-fide the wings areayellowifh 
white; and the tail-feathers are yellow with dirty 
brown tips, except the two middle ones, which 
are entirely a dark brown. The whole under-fide, 
from the bill to the tail, is whitifh with faint 
fhades of reddifh brown on the fides of the breaft; 
the fides under the wings are yellow; and the 
legos and feet are a dufky brown. 

Fry-Catcuer, YELLOw-SpoTrep. The bill 
of this bird is of a dark brown or dufky colour ; 
the top of the head, the hinder part of the neck, 
the back, wings, and tail, are a dark greenifh 
olive; the greater feathers of the wings and tail are 
more dufky; and the inner webs of the fide tail- 
feathers are white, half their lengths from the tips; 
the fecond row of covert-feathers of the wings 
have white tips, and thefe form a white fpot on 
the upper part of each wing. The throat, breaft, 
fides, and inner coverts of the wings, are yellow, 
with fmall black fpots down the middles of the 
feathers; the belly and thighs are a fainter yellow 
without any fpots; and lines of yellow pafs from 
the bill over each eye. The covert-feathers be- 
neath the tail are white; and the legs and feet are 
a dufky brown. This bird, together with the pre- 
ceding, are natives of the Weit Indies. 

Fry-Catrcuer, Gotpen-Crowneb. This bird 
has a flender bill of a blackifh or dufky colour; 
from which a broad black lift croffes the eye, and 
extends backwards; and above it there is a narrow 
black line. The fides of the head, and the throat 
beneath the black lift, are white; the hinder parts 
of the head and neck, and the back and covert- 
feathers above the tail, are blueifh, with dufky fpots 
down the centres of the plumage. The upper 
part of the breaft is black with a fmall admixture 
of grey; on the crown of the head there is a fpot 
of bright yellow; and the fides of the breaft below 
the black bar, and the rump, are cf the fame beau- 
tiful colour. ‘The wings are dufky, with grey 
edges; the tail, which is compofed of twelve fea- 
thers, is dufky or blackifh; the belly, thighs, and 
covert-feathers under the tail, are white fpotted 

‘with black; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
cufky. This fpecies is a native of Pennfvlvania. 
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Fiy-Catcuer, Gotpen-Wincep. The bill 
of this bird is ftraight, fharp-pointed, and black; 
from the angle of the mouth a broad black lift 
paffes through the eye; and above and below there 
are white lines. The throat is black; the breaft, 
belly, thighs, and covert-feathers beneath the tail, 
are white; the top of the head is a bright yellow; 
and the upper fide of the neck, the back, the 
rump, and the leffer coverts of the wings, are a 
light blueifh flate-colour; the quills and the upper 
fide of the tail are a dark cinereous; the exterior 
webs of the firft row of outer feathers of the wings 
are yellow, as well as the tips of the feathers next 
above thefe, which, when united, form a fpot of 
bright yellow on each wing. The interior coverts 
of the wings are white; the under-fide of the tail 
is afh-coloured ; and the legs and feet are dufky. 

Fry-Catcuer, Green, Brack-THROATED. 
This bird has a flender bill, fharp-pointed, and 
black; the fides of the head and part of the neck 
are a fine bright yellow; the throat is black; and 
the crown of the head, the neck, back, rump, and 
leffer coverts of the wings, are of a green olive co- 
lour. The wings and tail are a dark cinereous, 
except the tips of fome of the wing-feathers, which 
are white; the breaft is yellowifh; the belly, thighs, 
and coverts beneath the tail, are white; and the 
legs and feet are dufky.. This {pecies is a bird of 
paffage in Pennfylvania. 

Fry-Catrcuer, Rep-TuHroatep. This bird 
has a flender black bill; the crown of the head is 
yellow; anda black mark paffes from the angle 
of the bill under the eye. The hind part of the 
head is black; the fides of the head, part of the 
throat, the belly, thighs, and covert-feathers un- 
der the tail, are white; the lower part of the throat 
is of a dark reddifh hue, which colour divides and 
paffes under each wing; the back, rump, and upper 
fides of the wings, are dufky, bordered with a 
lightifh green colour, except the two principal 
rows of covert-feathers of the wings, which are 
deeply tipped with white, forming two light bars 
acrofs each wing. The covert-feathers within-fide 
the wings are white; the tail is blackifh on it’s up- 
per fide; and the legs and feet are black. 

Fry-Carcuer, Littie Buz Grey, or Ep- 
warps. The bill of this bird is black, except 
the lower mandible, which is reddifh at the bafe; 
the top and fides of the head, the upper fide of 
the neck, the back, rump, and upper fide of the 
tail, are all of a blueifh flate-colour; from the 
noftrils a black arched mark paffes over the eye 
to the hinder part of the head; the wings are ex- 
ternally of a brownith afh-colour, longitudinally 
marked with white; the two exterior feathers on 
each fide of the tail are white; the whole under- 
fide, from the bill to the tail, is of the fame co- 
lour; and the legs and feet are black. This bird 
is a native of the United States of America. 

Fry-Carcuer, Yerrow-Ventep. This fpe- 
cies, which is a native of the ifland of Java, has a 
black bill, and a black front and creft. The neck, 
the fides of the breaft, and the belly, are white; 
the back and wings are brown; the coverts of the 
tail are white; the vent is yellow; the tail is lone, 
dufky, and barred near the extremity with white; 
and the legs are dufky. 

Fry-Catcuer, YELLOW-BREASTED. Thisbird, 
which is about the fize of the gold-finch, inhabits 
the ifland of Ceylon, where it is much admired 
for the fweetnefs of it’s note. The bill is grey; 
the head and cheeks are black; the back and co- 
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verts of the wings are a cinereous brown dafhed 
with a pale yellow; the primaries and the tail are 
dufky edged with a pale yellow; the breaft and 
belly are a fine light yellow; and the legs are a 
pale blue. ; 

Fry-CatcHer, Brack anp Wuire. ‘This 
fpecies has a ftraight bill, flender, fharp-pointed, 
and black. Round the bafis of the upper man- 
dible are a few black hairs pointing forwards; the 
forehead, and the {paces round the eyes, are white; 
and the entire under-fide, from the bill to the co- 
verts of the tail, is of the fanie colour. The top 
of the head, the upper fide of the neck, the back, 
wings, and tail, are black, except that the tips of 
the tail-feathers are white. The rump, and the 
coverts on the upper fide of the tail, are white, 
with aimall admixture of brown; and the legs and 
feet are black. This bird was imported from 
Surinam. 

FLY-EATER. ‘The name of a Weft In- 
dian fpecies of lizard about the length and thick- 
nefs of a man’s finger. The males are green; and 
the females are grey, and inferior in fize to the 
males. ‘They feed on flies, which they purfue with 
fo much eagernefs, that they frequently leap from 
the tops of trees in purfuit of them. In patient 
expectation of feeing their prey, they fometimes 
lie ftill for twelve hours or more fucceffively, till 
a favourable opportunity prefents itfelf of gaining 
their aim, when they leap on the infects, and 
{wallow them up in an inftant. 

Thefe lizards are fo numerous in fome of the 
Leeward Iflands, that there is fcarcely a tree to be 
found which does not contain fome of them; and 
even the houfes of the natives are extremely in- 
fefted by them. 

FLYING CAT. A large fpecies of bat found 
in the Faft Indies. See Cat, Fryinc. 

FLYING DOG. An animal of the bat kind 
found in the ifland of Ternate, fo called from it’s 
fuppofed refemblance to the dog. The fore-feet 
are very long, and furnifhed with five toes, which 
affift the creature in extending it’s wings; the fifth 
toe, which is diftinct from the reft, refembles a man’s 
thumb, and is armed with a fharp crooked claw, 
with which the animal can fufpend itfelf at plea- 
fure. The hind-feet likewife have five toes, arm- 
ed with crooked fharp claws; and it has no tail. 

| In New Spain, there is another creature of the 
bat kind known by the fame appellation; but the 
defcription given of it by naturalifts is fo incom- 
pleat, that it is impoffible to determine with what 
fpecies of bat it correfponds. 

FLYING FISH; the Exocetus Volitans of 
Linneus. ‘This fifh, which is alfo called the 
adonis, hirundo, and mugil alatus, in the form of 
it’s body refembles the herring, but the back is 
flat; the fcales are large and filvery; the dorfal fin 
is {mall, and placed near the tail;'the pectoral 
fins, the inftruments of flight, are almoft as long 
as the body; the tail is bifurcated; the belly is 
white; and the upper furfaces of the wings are of 
an olive-colour beautifully {potted near their edges 
with blue. This fifh is common in the Mediter- 
ranean and fome other feas; but is feldom found 
in the Britifh, or in any of the northern feas. . It 
jeads a moft wretched life in it’s native element, 
being perpetually harraffed by the dorados, and 
other fith of prey; and, if it endeavours to avoid 
thern by having recourfe to the air, it either meets 
it’s fate from the gull or the albatrofs, or finks 
down again into the mouths of the finny race which 
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watch it’s acrial excurfion below. Whole fhoals 
of thefe creatures frequently fall on board thofe 
fhips which navigate the feas of warm climates; 
and hence it is apparent, that nature has fupplied 
them with inftruments which frequently bring on 
that deftruction they ftrive to avoid, by having 
recourfe to an element which they cannot long 
enjoy. 

It appears that the ancients were acquainted 
with this fpecies. Pliny mentions it under the 
name of hirundo, and {peaks of it’s flying faculty ; 
and it is probable that Oppian intended the fame 
by his okeiai chelidones, or the fwift fwallow-fith. 
What Athenzeus and the laft-cited author mean 
by the exokoitos and adonis, is not fo clear: they 
affert that 1t quits the water, and fleeps on rocks, 
from whence it tumbles with precipitation when 
difturbed by unfriendly birds; and on thefe ac- 
counts ichthyologifts feem to have made it fynony- 
mous with the Flying-Fith. 

Fiyinc-Fisu 1s alfo an appellation given toa 
fifth of the gurnard kind. See Gurnarp. 

FOAL. The young of the horfe kind. Among 
dealers, the word Colt is generally applied to ex- 
prefs the male kind, and Filly the female. See 
Horse. 

FOETUS. The child, while yet contained 
in the mother’s womb; but particularly after it is 
perfely formed; till which time it is more pro- 
perly denominated an embryo. 

FONG-WHANG. The Chinefe appellation 
for a very beautiful bird peculiar to that country ; 
which, if we may give credit to the natives, is the 
moftt elegant of all the feathered tribe: but as no 
European has hitherto had an opportunity of de- 
{cribing it’s real nature, qualities, colours, and 
proportions, we forbear to publifh exaggerated, 
and perhaps fabulous accounts. 

FORDICH TROUT. This fifh, which is 
almoft as large as the falmon, continues nearly 
nine months of the year in the fea; and hence we 
may naturally infer, that it is of a different fpecies 
from the common trout. Befides this, it is feldom 
caught with an angle in frefh water; neverthelefs, 
it’s return to the rivers it frequents is fo very con- 
{tant and uniform, that fifhermen can almoft fix on 
a certain day when it may be expected. ‘This fifh, 
though generally called a trout, is, perhaps, more 


properly a variety of the grayling. See Gray- 
LING. 
FORFICULA. See Farwic. 


FORFICULA MARINA; the Sea Earwie. 
An infect frequently found near the fea-fhores, 
having fome degree of external refemblance to the 
common earwig, particularly in it’s fize. The 
colour is an admixture of deep black and filvery 
white; the fhoulders are fomewhat gibbofe; the 


eyes ftand clofe to each other on the fummit Ole - 


the head; and the antennz are long and flender. 
It has eight pair of legs on the anterior part of the 
body, and eight pair more on the hinder part, 
with three or four briftles at the tail. This ani- 
malcule lives among rocks and ftones, and moves 
with prodigious fwiftnefs. | 
FORK-BEARD. An appellation fometimes 

given to the forked hake. See Haxe. 
FORK-TAIL FISH. This’ fifh, which is 
caught in the oriental feas, has a long round body, 
and a very lone forked-tail; from whence it re- 
ceives it’s name. It’s head refembles that of the 
herring ; on it’s top there is a long barb or briftle; 
and below the mouth there are two more, which 
. the 
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the animal keeps clofe to the body when in the a& 
of fwimming. It grows to the fize of the macke- 
rel; but it’s flefh is not much efteemed. e 

Fork-Tatz, among fifhermen, is alfo expreffive 
of the falmon in it’s fourth year, while it has not 
yet attained it’s full growth. 

FORMICA. See Anr. 

FORMICA LEO; the Ant-Lion. A remark- 
able infect which, in it’s prior or creeping flate, 
fhews amazing addrefs in catching it’s prey; and, 
in it’s perfect or winged ftate, approaches to the 
nature of the libellula or dragon-flies. 
Lion and Dracon-FLy. 

FORNA. An appellation given by Hilde- 
gard and others to the trout. 

FOSSANE. An animal of the weafel kind, 
about the fize of the cat. It’s body, which is flen- 
der, is covered with afh-coloured hair mixed with 
tawny; four black lines extend from the hinder 
part of the head towards the back and fhoulders; 
the fhoulders, fides, and thighs, are black; the 
whole under-fide of the body is of a dirty white 
hue; and the tail is femi-annulated. 

ic animal, which inhabits Madagafcar, Gui- 
nea, Cochin-China, and the Philippine Ifles, is 
fierce and untractable; it deftroys poultry in abun- 
dance; and it’s flefh, when young, 1s reckoned ex- 
cellent food. The natives of Guinea call it the 
barbe; and the Europeans who frequent that coaft, 
the wine-bibber, on account of the fondnefs it 
fhews for palm-wine. 

Fossane, Levertan. This variety has a white 
fpot on each fide of the nofe, and another beneath 
each eye; the remainder of the nofe, the cheeks, 
and the throat, are black; the ears are very large, 
upright, rounded, thin, naked, and black; the fore- 


head, the fides, thighs, rump, and upper part of 


the legs, are cinereous; the back contains many 
long black hairs; and on the fhoulders, fides, and 
rump, are dilperfed fome black fpots. The tail, 
towards the end, is black, but near the bafe, mixed 
with tawny flightly annulated with black; and the 
feet and claws are white. 

This fpecies is of the fize of the genet, to which 
it bears a ftrong refemblance; and it’s tail is as long 
as it’s whole body. 

Fossang, OF Brooxs. This fpecies has a grey 
nole, marked with a little brown; the mouth and 
jaws are white, with a dark brown {pot on each 
fide; the eyes refemble thofe of the cat; and the 
ears are rounded, and of a flefhy colour. The 
head is grey mixed with tawny; and the forehead 
is marked with a brown line. The body is likewife 
grey and tawny, having a dark brown line alone 
the ridge of the back reaching to the tail; and the 
fides are grey, adorned with lines of very dark 
brown olive fpots. ‘he belly and feet are white; 
and the tail is long and grey, with blackifh or dark 
brown rings. 

FOSSORES. A fpecies of fmall worms hatched 
from the eggs of flies which feed on the paren- 
chymatous “fabltance of the leaves of f plants, bury- 
ine themlelves between the two membranes. 
Reaumur gives thefe animals in general the name 
of a{carides ; but as they greatly differ in their fize, 
and ih the manner of their eating and deftroying 
the leaves, the fmall ones, which eat but flowly, 
and enaw their way in cr ooked furrows, are diftin- 
euifhed by the appell ation of Foflores parvi; and, 
on the contrary, thofe which are larger and more 
voracious in their way of living, are called Foffores 
magni. 
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FOUMART. A provincial appellation for an 
animal of the weafel kind, called alfo the fitchet 
anc. pole-cat. See Porz-Car. 

FOURMILLIER. A name given by Buffon 
to the myrmecophaga dida¢tyla of Linnzus, or the 
little ant-eater, the lefler yellowith tamandua, or the 
white American coati. This animal has a conic 
nofe, bending a little downwards; fmall ears hid in 
the fur; two hooked claws on the fore-feet, and 
four on the hind. The head, body, limbs, and 
upper part and fides of the tail, are covered with 
long, foft, filky hairs, of a yellowifh brown co- 
lour; and the tail is thick at the bafe, and tapers 
to a point. This animal inhabits Guiana, and 
climbs trees in fearch of thofe ants which build 
their nefts in the branches. See Ant-Earer. 

FOWL, This term, when taken in a general 
fenfe, is of fimilar import with Bird; but, in a li- 
mited view, it*more peculiarly fionifies the larger 
kinds of birds, both wild and domeftic, which are 
either reared or purfued for the purpoles of food. 
In this fenfe, Fowl includes turkies, geefe, ducks, 
pheafants, Pe pigeons, cocks and hens, 
and a variety of other birds. Our common poultry 
were originally brought from India and Perfia. 
Ariftophanes calls the cock the Perfian bird; and 
fays, that it was known in that country before Da- 
rius and Megabyzus. Thefe birds are now found 
wild in the ifle of Tinian, and other iflands of the 
Indian Ocean; and in this ftate their plumage is 
black and yellow, and their combs and wattles 
purple and yellow. They were certainly denizens 
of Britain before the arrival of the Romans; for 
Ceefar informs us, that they were one of the forts of 
food forbidden to the natives. It feems probable 
that the Phoenicians, who traded to Britain about 
five hundred years before Chrift, firft introduced 
them into this country. As to the other domeftic 
Fowls, (turkies, geefe, and ducks, excepted) we 
feem to be indebted for them to the Romans ; 
but the Wild-Fowl were our own from the earliet 
periods. . 

FOX. An animal of the dog kind, which it 
exactly refembles in it’s internal conformation. It 
is a crafty, lively, and libidinous creature ; breed- 
ing only once a year, unlefs fome accident de- 
prives it of it’s firft litter; and generally producing 
four or five cubs, which, like puppies, are brought 
forth blind. . The female goes with young about 
fix weeks; and though it is a generally received 
opinion that this animal will not generate with the 
dog kind, late experiments and obfervations have 
proved it to be an erroneous one. Buffon in- 
deed was unfuccefsful in attempting to bring about 
an union of the two fpecies; but what failed when 
purfued on mechanical principles, has frequently © 
been effected by nature. 

The Fox is fmaller and more flender than the 
wolf, though it’s general conformation is the fame: 
the former is about two feet three inches long, and 
the latter three feet anda half. The tail of the 
Fox is longer in proportion, and more bufhy; it’s 
nofe is {maller, bearing a ftronger refemblance to 
that of the erey-hound; and it’s hair is fofter: but 
it’s 5 eyes like thofe of the wolf, are ob! iquely placed ; 
it’s ears have a fimilar direction; and, in proportion 
to it’s fize, it’s head is equally large. From the dog 
this animal differs in a ee effential manner: it’s 
ftrong, offenfive fmell, is peculiar to the fpecies ; 
it’s habits and purfuits are by no means corre- 
fpondent with thoie of the dog; and, thouch 
marked with few internal variations, and fewer ex- 
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ternal ones, the kinds are extreinely diftinét, though 
no defcription can give the juft difcriminations. 

The Fox has ever been famous for his cunning 
and artifices; and he in a great meafure merits 
the reputation he has acquired. Without attempt- 
ing to oppofe either the dogs or the fhepherds, 
without attacking the flock, or alarming the vil- 
lage, he finds an eafier way of fubfiftence, and 
eains by addrefs what is denied to his ftrength or 
courage. Prudent, patient, and vigilant, he waits 
the opportunity of depredation, and varies his con- 
duc on every occafion. Self-prefervation feems 
to be his actuating principle; for, though nearly 
as indefatigable, and actually more fwift, than the 
wolf, he does not entirely rely on either, but forms 
himfelf an afylum, to which he may retire in cafe 
of neceffity, where he fhelters himfelf from danger, 
and rears his young. 

It is almoft invariably true that, among the hu- 
man race, thofe who lead a domeftic life are more 
civilized, and more endowed with wifdom, than 
fuch as wander from place to place: thus, among 
the inferior ranks of animated nature, we may fup- 
pofe that thofe who take poffeffion of an home, 
poffefs a fuperior degree of inftinét. The choice 
of fituation, the art of making it convenient, of 
concealing it’s entrance, and fecuring it againft 
more powerful animals, are all fo many indica- 
tions of induftry and fagacity. The Fox poffeffes 
all thefe qualities in an eminent degree, and 
turns them to his advantage. He generally keeps 
his kennel at the edge of a wood, and yet within an 
eafy journey of fome farm-houfe or cottage: from 
thence he liftens to the crowing of the cock, and 
the cackling of the domeftic fowls; he {cents them 
at a diftance; he feizes his opportunity, conceals 
his approaches, creeps flily along, attacks his prey, 
and feldom returns without his booty. If he gets 
into the farm-yard unmolefted, he begins to level 
all the poultry without remorfe; and, carrying otf 
a part of the fpoil, hides it at fome convenient dif- 
tance, and then returns to the charge. In this 
manner, he brings them one by one, and thrufts 
them into the earth with his nofe; and afterwards, 


~at his leifure, he hides them more compleatly, by 


covering them with loofe earth; in which condi- 
tion they remain till the calls of hunger ftimulate 
him to pay them another vifit. The fame arts are 
practifed by him when he finds birds entangled in 
{pringes laid for them by the fowler; he very ex- 
pertly liberates them from the fnares, hides them 
for a few days, and knows exactly when and where 
to avail himfelf of this buried treafure. He is 
equally alert in feizing young hares and rabbits, 
before they have fufficient ftrength to efcape from 
him; and, when the old ones are wounded and fa- 
tigued, he feldom fails to difcover them in their 
moments of diftrefs, and to render them his prey. 
He likewife fearches out for birds nefts; feizes the 
partridge and the quail while fitting; and deftroys 
a large quantity of game. The wolf, indeed, is 
the moft injurious to the peafant; but the Fox to 
the gentleman. [n fhort, nothing which can be 
eaten feems to come amifs to him; rats, mice, fer- 
pents, toads, and lizards, all become the prey of 
this unfeeling glutton. When urged by hunger, 
he will even feed on vegetables and infects; and 
thofe Foxes which live near the fea-coafts, for 
want of more defireable food, will eat crabs, 
fhrimps, and fhell-fifh. In vain does the poor 
hedge-hog roll itfelf up in a ball, to oppofe him; 
this determined plunderer never defifts from teaz- 
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ing the poor animal, till it is obliged to extend it 
felf, when he inftantly devours it. Wafps and wild 
bees are attacked with equal fuccefs: though ae 
firft they fly out on their invader, and actually 
oblige him to retire, their triumph is but fhort; for 
the Fox, rolling himfelf on the ground, crufheg 
fuch as ftick to his fkin ; and then returning to the 
charge, by unremitted perfeverance, and a repeti- 
tion of the fame expedient, he obliges them to 
abandon their combs, and then eagerly devours 
both wax and honey. 

The chace of the Fox is more pleafant and 
amufing, and requires lefs preparation, than that 
of the wolf. As dogs have a natural repugnance 
to purfue the wolf, fo they are equally alert in the 
chace of the Fox, preferring it even to the hare or 
the buck. The inftant the Fox perceives himfelf 
purfued, he makes for his kennel, and takes refuge 
at it’s bottom, where for a fhort time he lofes the 
cry of his enemies; but the whole pack foon reach- 
ing it’s mouth, redouble their veherhence and 
rage; and the little tarrier, which is ufually an affo- 
ciate in the chace, boldly ventures in. It fre- 
quently happens that the kennel is formed under 
a rock, or among the roots of old trees; and in 
fuch cafes the Fox cannot be dug out, nor is the 
tarrier able to contend with him at the bottom of 
his hole. By this prudent felection of fituation, 


he generally remains fecure; but as this choice is 


rather accidental than intended, he is commonly 
dug out; and then the hunters ufually carry him in 
a bag to fome open country, and there liberate him 
before the expectant hounds. The hounds and 
the hunters eagerly purfue; the former from an in- 
nate principle, and the latter under the impulfe of 
a temporary frenzy, which agitates the body, and 
prevents the mind from making any reflection on 
the futility of the purfuit. What adds to this en- 
tertainment, is the ftrong fcent the Fox leaves, 
which always keeps the hounds in full cry; but 
though his {cent is much ftronger than that of the 
hare, it is-much fooner evaporated. His various 
fhifts to efcape, when every retreat is cut off to his 
kennel, are ingenious and furprizing: he always 
chufes the moft fylvan fhades, and purfues thofe 
paths which are entangled with thorns and briars; 
he does not double, nor adopt any of the unavail- 
ing efforts of the hare; but fies in a direct line be- 
fore the hounds, where the {cent is lefs liable to re~ 
main; and, at Jaft, when overtaken, he defends 
himfelf with defperate obftinacy, and fights with 
filent courage to the very laft gafp. 

The firft year, the Fox is called a cub; the fe- 
cond, a Fox; and the third, an old Fox. He is 
eighteen months, or two years old, before he ar- 
rives at his full fize< 1 perfection; and, if un- 
molefted, will live fre 1 twelve to fourteen years. 

As the Fox is inimical to all other animals, fo 
the various tribes of nature, which ia any degree 
pofiefs his ftrength, are at variance with him. 
The dog, as already obferved, hunts him with pe- 
culiar acrimony; and the wolf, which is a ftill 
more potent and neceffitous enemy, purfues himt 
to his very retreat. Some authors gravely inform 
us, that the Fox, in order to keep the wolf at a 
diftance, lays at the mouth of his kennel a certain 
herb, to which the other has a particular averfion. 
This fabulous ftory, however, at leaft implies, 


that thefe two animals are as inimical to each other 


as they are to all the reft of animated nature. 
But the Fox is not hunted by quadrupeds alone: 
for thofe birds which know him to be their im- 
placable 
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placable enemy, attend him in his excurfions, and 
give each other warning of his approach. The 
daw, the magpie, and the blackbird, conduct him 
along, perching on the hedges as he creeps below, 
and by their cries and notes of hoftility apprize 
other animals of their danger; a caution which 
they perfectly underftand, and immediately put 
in practice. Even the hunters themfeives are 
often informed by thofe birds of the place of his 
retreat; and accordingly fend their dogs into thofe 
thickets where they are particularly noify and que- 
rulous. Thus is it the fate of this petty plunderer 
to be detefted by every rank of animals; all the 
weaker claffes fhun him, while all the ftronger 
ones purfue him. 

Among the various tribes of wild animals, none 
are more fubject to the influence of climate than 
Foxes; and there are found almoft as many va- 
rieties in this kind as in any of the domeftic ani- 
mals. The generality of Foxes, it is well known, 
are red; but there are fome of a greyifh caft; and 
Buffon afferts, that the tip of the tail in all the Fox 
tribe is white, though this ‘peculiarity certainly does 
not always exift in this country. In Great Britain 
we only meet with three varieties of this animal; 


and thefe are rather eftablifhed on a diverfity of - 


fize than of colour or form. The greyhound Fox, 
which is the largeft, talleft, and boldeft, will at- 
tack a full-grown fheep; the maftiff Fox is lefs, 
but more ftrongly built; and the cur Fox, which 
lurks about hedges and out-houfes, is the {fmalleft, 
and moft common, as well as the moft deftruc- 
tive of the three to peafants and farmers. 

Inthe hyperborean regions, Foxes are found of all 
colours; black, blue, grey, iron-grey, filver-grey, 
white, white with red legs, white with a black head, 
white with a black tip to the tail, red with the 
throat and belly entirely white, and fometimes with 
a ftripe of black running along the back, and an- 
other croffing it at the fhoulders. The common 
kind, however, is more univerfally diffufed than 
any of the former; being found in Europe, in the 
temperate climates of Afia, and alfo in America; 
but they are very rare in Africa, and in the coun- 
tries lying under the torrid zone. The furs of fome 
of the foreign Foxes are peculiarly efteerned: the 
fkins of blue Foxes are very fcarce and valuable; 
but, of all others, thofe of black Foxes are moft 
efteemed, one of which often fells for forty or fifty 
crowns. The hair of thefe animals is fo difpofed, 
that it is impoffible to tell which way the grain lies; 
for if the fkin is held by the head, the hair falls 
towards the tail; and, if it is held by the tail, it 
hangs down equally fmooth and even to the head. 

Fox, Common. ‘This fpecies has a fharp nofe; 
lively hazel-coloured eyes; fharp, erect ears; and 
a long, ftraight, bufhy tail, tipped with white. 
The body is a tawny red, mixed with afh-colour; 
and the fore-part of the legs is black. But the 
creature is fubyect to confiderable variations in co- 
lour: it’s voice is a kind of yelp, and not a bark; 
and it’s bite, like that of the wolf, is very fevere 

and dangerous. : 
Fox, Cross. This variety has a black line 
paffing tranfverfely from fhoulder to fhoulder, and 
another along the back to the tail. Crofs Foxes 
inhabit the moft frigid climates of Europe, Afia, 
and North America: their furs are thicker and 
fofter than thofe of the common fort; and great 
numbers of their fkins are imported from Canada. 

Fox, Brack. This creature is the moft cun- 
ning, as well as moft valuable, of all the vulpine 
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| tribe. It’s fkin is more highly efteemed in Ruftis 


than the fineft fables. It inhabits the northern 
parts of Afia and North America; but thofe fkins 
which are imported from the latter, are of an infe~ 
rior quality. 

Fox, Brant. Gefnet and Linneus defcribe 
this Fox as being of a fiery rednefs: the former 
calls it brand-fuchs; and the latter, brandraef. 
One of thefe animals, which was kept in an Eng- 
lifh menagery, was fcarcely half the fize of the 
common Fox; the nofe was black, and much 
fharper; the {pace round the eyes was ferruginous; 
the forehead, back, fhoulders, fides, and thighs, 
were mixed with red, afh-colour, and black, the 
afh-colour being predominant; the belly was yel- 
lowifh; and the tail was black above, red beneath; 
and cinereous on the fides. This creature was 
imported from Pennfylvania; and appears to be 
allied to the karagan, a {mall fpecies very common 
in all parts of Great Tartary. 

Fox; Corsak. ‘This animal; which inhabits 
the defarts beyond the Yaik, and from the Don to 
the Amur, lives in holes, howls, barks, and bur- 
rows deep: Forty or fifty thoufand of thefe crea- 
tures are generally caught by the natives of thofe 
countries yearly, by means of falcons and grey- 
hounds; and their fkins are fold to the Ruffians, 
at the rate of forty kopeiks, or twenty-pence fter- 
ling, each. They lkewife export confiderable 
numbers of their fkins into Turky, ufing them in- 
{tead of money. 

This {pecies has upright ears, foft downy hair, 
a bufhy tail as long as the whole body, a white 
throat, and yellowifh green irides. In fummer, it’s 
colour is a pale tawny; and, in winter, grey. The 
bafe and tip of the tail is black; and the othér parts 
are cinereous. This {nvall fpecies is confounded 
by Buffon with the arctic Fox. 

Fox, Arctic. The hair of this fpecies is fofter 
than that of the common Fox; and the tail is 
fhorter and more bufky. Some cf thefe animals 
are blue; and others are white at one feafon of the 
year, and greyifh and brown at another. The 
hair is much longer in winter than if fummer, as 
is ufual with refpect to thofe animals which inha- 
bit cold climates. The nofe is fharp; the ears 
are fhort, rounded, and almoft hid in the fur; the 
legs are fhort; and the toes are entirely covered 
with fur, like thofe of the hare. 

The Arétic Fox is very common in all the 
northern countries bordering on the Icy Sea, and is 
feldom feen in more propitious climates. It is 
principally found in the mountainous and barren 
regions of Norway, Siberia, and Lapland, where 
it burrows under ground, and ftrews the bottom of 
it’s kennel with mofs. In Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, it lives in the cliffs of rocks, being pre- 
vented from burrowing by the infuperable barrier 
of froft; and two or three pair generally inhabit the 
fame hole. About Ladyday they copulate, dur- 
ing which time they continue in the open air; af 
ter which they take to their holes, and go with 
young nine weeks. Like dogs, they continue 
united in the act of copulation, and bark like thefe 
animals; for which reafons the Ruffians call them 
pefzti. They poffets al! the cunning of the com- 
mon Fox; prey indifcriminately on the young of 
all aquatic fowls before they can fly; on groule 
and hares, and even on the eggs of birds. In 
Greenland, they are compelled by neceffity to fub- 
fift on berries, fhell-fith, or any fubftances which 
the fea cafts forth; but their principal food in the 

north 
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north of Afia, and in Lapland; is the leming. 
Thofe of the laft-mentioned countries are ex- 
tremely migratory, purfuing the leming, a very 
wandering and deftructive animal; which makes 
it’s appearance in certain countries once in the 
fpace of feveral years. On thefe occafions the Arc- 
tic Fox deferts it’s ufual haunts for three or four 
years fucceflively, and returns again when it’s 
prey begins to fail. The fkins of this kind of 
Foxes are but of {mall value. 

Fox, Antarctie. This fpecies, which is a 
native of the Falkland Ifles, near the extremity of 
South America, has fhort-pointed ears, and hazel- 
coloured irides. The head and body are of a ci- 
nereous brown hue, the hair being more woolly 
than that of the common Fox; the legs are dafhed 
with ruft-colour; and the tail is dufky tipped with 
white. This animal, which 1s about one-third 
larger than the common Fox, has much the ap- 
pearance of the wolf in it’s ears, tail, and the 
ftrength of it’s limbs; for which reafons the French 
call it loup renard, or the wolf Fox. 

The Antarétic Fox is the only land animal of 
thefe remote ifles. It lives in the vicinity of the 
fea-fhores; kennels like the common Fox; and 
forms regular paths from one bay to another, pro- 
bably for the convenience of furprizing water-fowl, 
on which it fubfifts. It becomes very meagre at 
certain feafons for want of prey, is very tame, emits 
a moft foetid fmell, and barks like the dog. 

Fox, Grey. The nofe of this creature 1s fharp; 
the ears are long, fharp, and upright; the legs are 
long; and the whole body is of a grey colour, ex- 
cept a little rednefs about the ears. This fpecies, 
which inhabits Carolina and the warmer North 
American climates, differs from the arctic Fox in 
fhape, and in the nature of it’s habitation. It 
agrees with the common Fox in the firft; but va- 
ries from it in the laft, never burrowing, but living 
in hollow trees. The fportfman receives no diver- 
fion from the chace of this animal; for it fpeedily 
takes to it’s retreat, whence it is impoffible to dif- 
lodge it. Unlike the fpecies in general, it has no 
ftrong foetid fmell. It is eafily domefticated when 
caught young; and it’s fkin, when in proper fea- 
fon, is very convenient for the manufacture of 
muffs. 

Fox, Strvery. This fpecies, which refembles 
“the common Fox in fhape, abounds in the woody 
eminences of Louifiana, where there is abundance 
of game, with which it fupplies all it’s wants. It 
is a very beautiful creature; the fhort hairs cover- 
ing it’s body are of a deep brown colour; and 
over them fpring long filvery hairs, which give it 
a very elegant appearance. 

Fox, Barsary. ‘This animal, the Chacal of 
Buffon, has a long flender nofe, fharp upright ears, 
and a long bufhy tail. It is about the fize of the 
common Fox; but it’s limbs are fhorter, and it’s 
nofe-is more flender. ‘The body is of a pale brown 
colour; the fpace above and below the eyes is 
black ; from behind each ear proceeds a black line, 
which foon dividing into two, extend to the lower 


part of the neck; and the tail is furrounded with 


three broad rings. 

Fox, Macassar. ‘This creature receives it’s 
name from the ifland where it is principally found. 
The tail is exceedingly long and bufhy; the ears 
are fhort; the feet are flat, and furnifhed with 
long claws not much unlike thofe of the bear or 
monkey; and the whole body is of a cinereous 
eolour. 
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FOX, SEA. A large fith, diftinguithed in the 
Artedian fy{tem by the name of the fgualus with a 
tail longer than the body. Many authors affirm 
that it has the rank fmell of the Fox, and that it’s 
flefh is extremely ill-tafted: but, ona ftrict invefti- 
gation of the fubjeét, this does does not appear to 
be founded in truth; for it’s fmell differs very little 
from that of other fifhes; and it’s flefh is far from 
being difagreeable. Hence it will appear, that 
thefe unfavourable qualities have been attributed 
to it in order to ftrengthen it’s refemblance to the 
Fox; a name which only the length of it’s tail 
feems to render applicable; and even though the 
tail is very long for a fifth of this kind, it can 
{carcely be faid to refemble that of the Fox. 

This fifh is about nine feet long, and fome- 
times thirteen or fourteen; and it’s breadth, where 
largeft, is about fourteen inches. The tail is nearly 
as long as the whole body befides, and is bent 
downwards in the fhape of a fcythe. Near the 
origin of the tail, there is a fingle fin below; and 
the {pine being extremely flexible in this part, the 
tail is by this means eafily elevated or depreffed. 
On the back there are two eminences, a large one 
near the middle, and a {mailer near the tail.. There 
are three fins on each fide; the pair next the head 
are large, and refemble the wings of a bird; but 
the others are fmaller. ‘The fkin is fmooth, and 
without fcales; and the fins and eminences on the 
back are compofed of a fort of ribs, united by a 
ftrong, tough membrane. ‘The tongue, which is 
infeparably annexed to the lower jaw, is compofed 
of a great number of bones articulated together 
by a flefhy fubftance of a fibrous texture; and 
covered with a membrane, in which are feveral 
prominences that appear as pellucid as the fineft 
cryftal when viewed by the help of a microfcope. 
The throat and ftomach are remarkably large; and 
fome authors inform us, that the creature, when 
affrighted, will fwallow it’s young ones, and after- 
wards vomit them up again when the danger is 
paft: others, who expatiate on it’s cunning, tell 
us, that when it has fwallowed a bait affixed to a 
hook, it will take in the whole line, till it comes 
to a weak place, where it can bite it afunder. But 
thefe tales feem only calculated to keep up the re- 
femblance between it and the Fox with refpect to 
craftinefs; for they but ill apply to this fifh, which 
has no teeth that can affift it in biting with effe&, 
though it has three rows of them. ‘The head 
feems a mere lump of flefh, being covered with 
mufcles, of which fome are four inches thick; the 
fkull, which is no bigger than a man’s fift, is very 
thick, and divided into three cavities, each of 
which contains a fmall quantity of mucous matter 
mixed with blood; fo that the fifh feems to be al- 
moft deftitute of brains. ‘The eyes are as large 
as thofe of the ox, and of an hemifpheric figure, 
being flat before, which gives them a very fingu- 
lar appearance; the back is of an afh-colour; 
and the belly is white. 

The Sea Fox is commonly caught in the Medi- 
terranean, where it feeds on other fifhes and ma- 
rine plants. It has alfo been fometimes taken in 
the Britifh feas; and is fuppofed to be the fifh 
called the flufher, from it’s attacking and beating 
the erampus with it’s long tail when it rifes to the 
furface of the water for the benefit of the air. 

FOX, TAILED MONKEY. Another ap- 


~ pellation for the faki, or cagui; fo called from the 


remarkable length and hairinefs of it’s tail. 
FRANCOLIN. A delicious bird of the par= 
tridge 


tridge genus, to which fome authors have given 
the name of attagen, though they feem to confti- 
tute two diftinét fpecies. The Francolin, pro- 
perly fo called, is a native of the Eaft Indies, and 
fome iflands of the Archipelago. It is fomewhat 
larger than the common partridge; and each of the 
wings, when clofed, is fix inches long. The bill, 
which is about an inch long, is black, and fhaped 
much like that of the common hen; and the 
tongue and infide of the mouth are of an hazel co- 
lour. The irides are alfo hazel-coloured; and the 
head is covered with black feathers, except* that 
there is a white {pot under each eye, and a fimall 
admixture of red on the crown, with a few fmall 
{pots of white which proceed from the part above 
‘the eyes, and join on the hinder part of the head. 
The feathers, all round the neck, are of a reddifh 
orange-colour {peckled with {mall round {pots be- 
hind between the neck and back; the belly and 
breaft are black; but there are reoular round 
white fpots on the fides: there are alfo white {pots 
on the belly and thighs, but thefe are more broken, 
and mixed withalittle reddifh colour. The covert- 
feathers under the tail are entirely a reddifh orange; 
the plumage of the back is black and brownith; 
and the feathers on the fides of the back, which 
fall partly over the wings, have the black and 
brown indented into each other. The wings 
are dufky, and regularly marked with round, 
light brownifh fpots; and the infides of the wings 
are of the fame colour, except that the fpots are 
more broken, and run in tranfverfe lines. The 
lower part of the back and the rump are covered 
with variegated plumage, black and white in nar- 
row tranfverfe lines; the tail-feathers are marked in 
the fame manner, except the tips, which, for an 
inch in breadth, are wholly black; the legs and 
feet are overfpread with red fcales; and three of 
the four toes are connected near their bottoms by 
membranes. The claws are of a horn colour; 
and the legs of the male are furnifhed with fpurs. 
FREGAROLA. A name given by fome 
writers to the fmall river-fifh well known in Eng- 
land by that of the minnow. 
FREGGIA. A long anguilliform fifh of the 
tenia kind, more commonly called cavarigo. 
FRINGILLA. The name of a large genus of 
birds of the general order of pafferes, in the Lin- 
nean fyftem of zoology. The diftinguifhing cha- 
racters of this genus are, that the tongue is whole 
and even; the beak is of a conic, ftraight, fharp- 
pointed figure; and one mandible receives the 
other into the finus of it’s bafis. Of this genus 
are the chaffinch, goldfinch, linnet, fparrow, &c. 
FRINGILLAGO. An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to the whole genus of the tit- 
moufe; while others have reftrained it to that par- 
ticular fpecies commonly known in England by 
the name of the ox-eye. This bird is confidera- 
bly larger than any of the genus, weighing nearly 
an ounce; whereas the others feldom exceed three 
drams. The head and throat are black; the 
cheeks are white; the back is green; the. belly is 
of a yellowifh green hue, divided in the middle by 
a bed of black which extends to the vent; and the 
rump is of a blueifh grey colour. The quill-fea- 
thers are dufky, edged with blue and white; the 
coverts are biue, the greater being tipped with 
white; the exterior fides of the outmoft feathers of 
the tail are white, but the reft are blueifh, and 
their interior fides are dufky. The legs are of a 
leaden colour; the toes are divided to the origin ; 
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and the back toe, as is common to the whole ge. 
nus, is large and ftrong. This bird, which builds 
it’s neft in hollow trees, and lays ten eggs, fome- 
times vifits gardens, and is extremely injurious to 
the fruit-trees; 

FRINGILLAGO AMERICANA CC- 
RULEA. The American, titmoufe; otherwife 
known by it’s Brazilian name, guiracenoia. 

FRINGILLARIUS ACCIPITER. A fpe- 
cies of hawk, called by fome authors nifus; and, 
in England, the fparrow-hawk. 

FRIZONE. An appellation fometimes given 
to the caucothraftes, or grofsbeak ; called alfo the 
haw-finch. 

FROG. This animal is too well known to re- 
quire a minute defcription ; but fome of it’s habits 
and properties are too fingular and interefting to 
remain unnoticed.. Compared to the bulk of it’s 
body, it’s leap, or fpring, is remarkably great ; and 
it is the moft expert fwimmer of all four-footed 
animals. For thefe purpofes nature has excel- 
lently adapted the parts of this creature; the arms 
being light and ative; and the lees and thighs 
long, and furnifhed with very ftrong mufcles. 

To defcribe the form of animals well known, 
would be fuperfluous; but, to mark thofe differ- 
ences which diftinguifh one from another, is by 
no means unnecefflary. The Frog and: the toad 
have a general fimilitude, and yet the lines which 
divide them are unbroken and entire. The F rog 
moves by leaping; the toad crawls along the 
ground. The Frog is in general fmaller than 
the toad, is of a brighter colour, and has a 
more polifhed furface; the toad is brown, rouch, 
and dufky. The Frog is light and nimble, and 
it’s belly is {mall in proportion to it’s fize; but 
the toad is flow, corpulent, and heavy. The 
Frog, when caught, raifes up it’s back into a kind 
of hump; whereas that of the toad is ftraicht and 
even. The internal conformation of thefe two 
animals is nearly the fame, except that the lungs of 
the toad are more compact than thofe of the Frog; 
and that the former has fewer air-bladders than 
the latter, which renders it lefs adapted for an 
aquatic life. 

_ The brain of the Frog is but fmall in propor- 
tion to it’s fize; it has a very wide fwallow; and a 
ftomach apparently fmall, but capable of creat 
diftenfion. ‘The heart, like that of all other ani- 
mals truly amphibious, has but one ventricle; the 
blood, therefore, can circulate, while the creature 
remains under water, without the affiftance of the 
lungs, which refemble a number of fmail bladders 
joined together like the cells of a honey-comb; 
they are connected to the back by mufcles; and 
the animal can diftend or exhauft them at plea- 
fure. The male has two tefticuli lying near the 
kidneys; and the female has two ovaries, near the 
fame part; but neither male nor female have any 
evident external inftruments of generation, the 
anus ierving for that purpofe in both. 

Thefe are the moft ftriking peculiarities in the 
anatomy of the Frog; and in thefe it agrees with 
the toad, the lizard, and the ferpent. The inter- 
nal conformation of all thefe tribes are nearly the 
fame; they are furnifhed with fpongy lungs, a fim- 
ple heart, and appear deftitute of the external mem- 
bers which ferve to continue the kind. 

The common Frog begins to couple early in 
the feafon; namely, as foon as the ice is thawed 
from the ftagnant waters. In fome places, this 
genial appetite is protracted by the celd till the 
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month of April; but it generally begins to ope- 
rate about the middle of March. The male is 
ufually of a greyifh brown colour; but the female 
is more inclining to a yellowifh hue, and fpotted 
with brown. When they copulate, the colours of 
both are nearly alike on the back; but, as they 
change their fkins almoft every eight days, the 
old ones falling off in the form of a mucus, the 
male becomes more yellow, and the female more 
brown. The arms and legs of the males are much 
ftronger than thofe of the females; and, at the 
time of impregnation, they have a kind of flefhy 
excrefcence on their thumbs, which they firmly fix 
to the breafts of the females. This Linnaus fup- 
poled to be the male inftrument of generation; 
but, on a minute infpection, it is found only con- 
ducive to keep the female in a more {trict embrace: 
it may be amputated, and the impregnation conti- 
nue unimpaired; and it is even fometimes found 
in the females, while fome of the other fex are en- 
tirely deftitute of it. 

The fexes couple only once a year, and then 
they continue united fometimes for four days fuc- 
ceffively. At this time their bellies are greatly in- 
fated; that of the female is filled with eggs; and 
the fkin of the male is diftended with a kind of 
Iimpid water, which is ejected in impregnation. 
As foon as the male has leaped on the female, he 
throws his fore-legs round her breaft, and clofes 
them fo firmly, that they are with no fmall diffi- 
culty difengaged. This grafp appears to be in- 
voluntary and convulfive; the animals cannot be 
torn afunder without a laceration of the parts; they 
fwim, creep, and leap, thus united, till the female 
has fhed her fpawn, which at length fhe performs 
almoft in an inftantaneous manner. How the im- 
pregnation is performed without any apparent in- 
ftruments of generation, has long been an obje& of 
enquiry, and {till continues undetermined. In 
order to folve this difficulty, Reefel, of Nuremberg, 
perfevered in an examination of their mutual con- 
erefs for three years fucceffively ; and availed him- 
felf of all the lights which diffection, or the analogy 
of formation, could furnifh him. Having chofen 
twelve couple of Frogs thus united to each other, 
and placed each couple ina glafs veffel filled with 
water, he kept them in his view almoft day and 
night, and even fat up two nights together for the 
purpofe of examining their operations. The firft 
day, he obferved nothing that deferved remark; 
the fecond, they began to be more agitated, the 
males making a noife fomewhat refembling the 
grunting of hogs; while the females only conti- 
nued to fink and rife alternately in the water. The 
male of the firft couple ejected the humidity with 
which his body was {wollen, and foon after quit- 
ted the female. Our philofopher continued for 
twelve hours to obferve whether the female would 
emit her fpawn; but findine that fhe was tardy, 
he diffected both her and the male. In the latter, 
the {permacetic veffels were entirely empty, as 
might have naturally been fuppofed; but the fpawn 
of the female ftill continued in her body: on it’s 
being extracted and put into water, it perifhed 
without producing any animal whatever; hence he 
rationally concluded it requifite that the eggs 
fhould be ejected from the body of the female be- 
fore they could be prolific. In another pair, the 
male quitted the female, which did not ejeé& her 
{pawn till fixteen days after; and thefe, like the 
former, came to nothing. But, with refpect to 
fome of the reft, the cafe was very different: the 
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females ejected their fpawn; while the males re- 
mained in their ftations, and impregnated the 
maffes, at different intervals, as they fell from the 
females; ard thefe all produced animals in the 
ufual courfe of generation. From thele obferva- 
tions, it is eafy to infer, that the female was neither 
impregnated by the mouth, as fome philofophers 
have imagined, nor by the excrefcences at the 
thumbs, as was the opinion of Linnzeus; but by the 
infperfion of the male feminal fluid on the eggs of 
the female, as they proceeded from her body. 

A recent publication, by that very penetrating 
naturalift the Abbe Spallanzani, feems, indeed, to 
throw all the light on this fubjeét which can ever 
be expected. This gentleman made the fame ex- 


| periments as Reefel, and found the fame effects: of 


one hundred and fifty-fix females which he opened, 
after they had been fome time in the embraces of 
the males, but before they had made any volun- 
tary emiffions, he did not find one egg which was 
prolific; whereas thofe excluded fpontaneoufly by 
the females were all endowed with the vital prin- 
ciple. He, however, farther obferved, that as foon 
as the eggs began to be difcharged, the agitations 
of both the male and the female were extreme; and 
that an obtufe point, which he fufpected to be the 
penis, was elongated, and occafionally brought to- 
wards the eggs neareft the vent; but he was un- 
able to perceive any emiffion. In order to clear u 
this point, he placed fome couples, of which the 
females were beginning to difcharge their eggs, in 
empty vefiels. He fucceeded in this experiment 
beyond expectation; for fuch was the attachment 
of the males, that they perfifted in the performance 
of their office, though taken out of their natural 
element. The Abbe now clearly perceived a {malt 
jet of limpid liquor falling from the tumid point 
in the vicinity of the anus upon the eggs extruded 
from the body of the female. The eggs being 
afterwards put into water, and bringing forth 
young, he concluded, without hefitation, that the 
liquor was real femen; and was afterwards jultified 
in this opinion, by difcovering it in the veficule 
feminales, as well as by a whimfical and feemingly 
ludicrous experiment of putting breeches of waxed 
taffety on the male; when, notwithftanding this 
incumbrance, he fought the female with equal ar- 
dour: but the event was fuch as he might natu- 
rally have expected; the eggs were never prolific, 
and the femen appeared in the breeches in the 
fhape of drops; and that thefe drops were real fe- 
men, was afcertained beyond ali difpute, by an ar- 
tificial fecundation which the Abbe obtained by 
their means. 

A fingle female Frog produces from fix to ele- 
ven hundred eggs at a time; and, in general, fhe 
throws them all out together by one effort; though 
in this operation fhe is fometimes occupied for the 
{pace of a whole hour. While thus employed, 
the male may be obferved perfortaing the part of 
a midwife in promoting the expulfion of the eggs, 
by working with his thumbs, and compreffing the 
body of the female. The eggs being emitted, ex- 
pand themfelves into a round form, and drop to 
the bottom of the water; while the male fwims off, 
and ftrikes his arms with his ufual freedom and 
agility. The egg, or little black globe, which 
produces the tadpole, is encompaffed with two 
different kinds of fluid: that which immediately 
furrounds the globe is clear and tranfparent, and 
inclofed in it’s proper membrane; while that 
which furrounds the whole is muddy and ae ue 
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The tranfparent liquor nourifhes the tadpole, and 
anfwers the fame purpofes that the whites of eggs 
do to birds. 

During the four firft hours after the eggs are 
emitted, no perceptible change takes place; but 
after that {pace they begin to grow larger, to af- 
fume a lighter colour, and foon after to re-afcend 
to the furface of the water. At the expiration of 
eight hours, the white fluid in which the eggs fwim 
erows more thick; they lofe their blacknefs; and, 
as they increafe in fize, fomewhat of their fpheri- 
cal figure. The twenty-firft day, the egg begins 
to open a little on one fide, and the rudiments of 
a tail to appear, which gradually becomes more 
and more diftinét. On the thirty-ninth day, the 
little animal acquires motion; it’s tail is brandifhed 
at intervals; and it then becomes evident that the 
circumfufed liquor nourifhes it. In’ two days 
more, fome of thefe animalcules fall to the bot- 
tom; while others continue {fwimming in the fur- 
rounding fluid with increafed vivacity and motion. 
Thofe which fall to the bottom remain in that 
fituation the whole day; but, after having ex- 
panded themfelves a little, (being hitherto folded 
up) they mount at intervals to the mucus they had 
before quitted, on which they are obferved to feed 
with great alacrity. The next day, they affume 
their tadpole form; and, in three days more, they 
are perceived to have two little fringes beneath 
the head, which fupply the place of fins; and thefe, 
in four days after, acquire a more perfect form. 
At this period they begin to feed greedily on fuch 
weeds as their fituation affords; and, quitting their 
former food, they derive their fubfiftence wholly 
from them till they arrive at maturity. When 
ninety-two days have elapfed, two {mall feet begin 
to be protruded near each of their tails; and, four 
days after, they refufe ail vegetable food, their 
mouths appear furniihed with teeth, and their 
hinder legs are compleatly formed. In a day or 
two more, their arms are compleatly produced ; 
and each of the animals appears wholly perfect, 
except that it ftill continues to carry a tail. In 
this fincular fituation, the creature refembles at 
once a Frog and a lizard; which figure it retains 
for about fix or eight hours; and then the tail 
dropping off by degrees, the animal appears in 
it’s laft and moft perfect form. 

The Frogs having thus changed their figure in 
lefs than a day, are obierved to change their appe- 
tites likewife; and fo extraordinary is this tranf- 
formation, that their former food is abfolutely re- 
jected; and they immediately become carnivorous, 
and prey on worms and infects; but as the water 
does not fupply thefe in fufficient abundance, they 
are compelled to quit their native element, and to 
feek their food on land. At firft, indeed, their 
imbecillity obliges them to ikulk among buthes, 
and under ftones; but, when a fhower has once 

allen and refrefhed the earth, the young animals 
are feen to quit their retreats, in order to enjoy the 
grateful humidity. On many occafions the ground 
is perfectly obfcured by their numbers ; fome hunt- 
ing for their prey, and others fearching for fafe re- 
treats. From the myriads that thus prefent them- 
felves, fome credulous perfons have conjectured 
that thefe animals were-generated in the clouds, 


and fhowered down on the earth; but, had fuch - 


been at the trouble of tracing them to the neareft 
pool, they would no doubt have reafoned in a very 
different manner. 

As the Frog derives the greateft part of it’s fub- 
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fiftence from the land, fo it lives principally on 
it: however, when the cold nights commence, it 
returns to it’s native element, always making choice 
of ftagnant waters, where it can lie concealed at 
the bottom; and there it continues torpid, or at 
leaft poffeffed of very little motion, during the 
winter; like the reft of the dormant race, neither 
requiring food, nor needing any affiftance from 
the air. 

The difference of fex in thefe animals is not 
perceptible till they have arrived at their fourth 
year; nor do they begin to propagate till they have 
reached that period. Hence, on comparing their 
flow growth with their other habitudes, it would 
feem that they live about twelve years; but fo 
numerous are their enemies both at fea and land; 
that it is probable very few of them reach that 
period which would naturally terminate their lives. 

Frogs, as already obferved, live on infects, but 
they never devour any not endowed with motion. 
They continue fixed and immoveable till their 
prey appears; and, when they think it fufficiently 
near, they {pring forward with great agility, dart 
forth their tongues, and feize it with unerring aim, 
The tongue of the Frog, as in the toad, the li- 
zard, and the ferpent kinds, is extremely long, 
and formed in fuch a manner, that it’s point is re 
verted down the throat: this offenfive weapon is 
likewife covered with a glutinous fubftance, by 
means of which every animal which it touches ad- 
heres to it, and is thus held faft till it can be 
drawn into the mouth of the Frog. 

But though Frogs are fufficiently predaceous, 
they are neverthelefs capable of continuing a long 
time without food. A German phyfician kept 
one of them for eight years in a glafs veffel co- 
vered with a net; during which long period, it’s 
food was at all times very fparing: in fummer it 
was fed with grafs; and in winter, with hay a little 
moiftened. Flies were alfo occafionally put into 
the glafs, which it generally followed with open 
mouth, and caught very expertly. In winter, 
when flies were with difficulty procured, the ani- 
mal generally became lean; but, in fummer, it re- 
covered it’s flefh again. It was kept in a warm 
room, and feemed always lively, and ready for it’s 
prev: however, on the commencement of the 
eighth winter, when no flies could be found, it 
laneuiflmed, and died. It is not, indeed, certain 
how long this animal might have lived, had it been 
furnifhed with proper nourifhment; but of this we 
are aware, that a very fmall quantity of food. will 
fupply the neceflities of thefe creatures. : 

The Frog is fo extremely tenacious of life, that 
it will jump about feveral hours after it’s head has 
been amputated; and continue in motion even af-. 
ter it has been emboweiled. When {tripped of 
it’s fkin, either by cruel children, or experimental 
naturaliits, it appears for feveral hours to feel no 
abatement of it’s natural vigour; and we are cre- 
dibly informed, that many of thefe animals, after 
having undergone this terrible operation, have ac- 
quired new fkins. 

The croaking of Frogs is fo well known, that 
from this circumftance, in {ome countries, they are 
diftinguifhed by the ludicrous appellation of Dutch 
nightingales: indeed, the noife of the aquatic 
Frogs of Holland is ioud beyond conception; and 
it will hardly be credited, that animals of fuch a 
diminutive fize fhould be able to fend forth notes 
which can be heard at the diftance of three miles; 
yet this is actually the cafe. According to the 

ingenious 
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ingenious Reefel, the large Water-Frogs have 
voices as loud as the bellowing of bulls; to effect 
which, they puff up their cheeks to a furprizing 
magnitude. However, the males only croak, 
the females remaining filent; and the voice of the 
former feems only the call of courthhip. It is 
certain that, during the feafon of copulation, the 
Joudnefs of their croaking is in fome places very 
troublefome; for then whole lakes feem to be vo- 
cal, and their various diffonant notes almoft ftun 
the neighbourhood. Before rainy weather, they 
alfo exert their voices to the utmoft; they are then 
heard to pour forth their tones with unceafing af- 
fiduity, and to welcome the approach of their fa- 
vourite moifture. No barometer more certainly 
prognofticates an approaching change of weather ; 
and this may probably ferve to explain an opinion 
‘which fome people entertain, that there is a cer- 
tain month in the year, called paddock-month, in 
which Frogs never croak: while the faét is, that, 
in the hot feafon, when the moifture is dried up, 
they neither enjoy health nor food in the fame pro- 
portion as during rain; and this renders them 
mute and inactive. 

As Frogs clofely adhere to the backs of their 
own fpecies, fo it has been proved, by repeated 
experiments, that they alfo adhere to thofe of 
fifhes. They will at times ftick to the backs of 
carp in ponds; and, fixing their fingers in the cor- 
ner of each eye, in this manner they are often 
caught together, the carp being blinded, and very 
much emaciated. Whether this aét proceeds 
from the defires of the Frog when difappointed of 
it’s proper mate, or whether it be the effect of 
a natural enmity fubfifting between Frogs and 
fifhes, is not eafily determined. However, the 
following ftory, as related by Walton, might in- 
cline us to adopt the latter opinion. ‘ As Du- 
bravius, a bifhop of Bohemia, was walking with 
a friend, by a large pond in that country, they 
faw a Frog leap on the head of a pike, which lay 
very quietly by the fhore-fide; when the Frog 
having exprefled malice or anger by his fwollen 
cheeks and ftaring eyes, did ftretch out his legs, 
and embrace the pike’s head, and prefently reached 
them to his eyes, tearing with them and his teeth 
thofe tender parts: the pike, irritated with anguith, 
moved up and down the water, rubbing himfelf 
againft weeds, and whatever he thought might rid 
him of his enemy; but all in vain, for the Frog did 
continue to ride triumphantly, and to bite and 
torment the pike till his ftrength failed; and then 
the Frog funk with him to the bottom of the wa- 
ter. Prefently the Frog appeared again at the 
top, and croaking, feemed to rejoice like a con- 
queror; after which, he immediately retired to his 
fecret hole. The bifhop, who had beheld the bat- 
tle, called his fifherman to fetch his nets; and by 
all means to get the pike, that they might declare 
what had happened. The pike was drawn forth, 
having both his eyes eaten out; at which, when 
they began to wonder, the fifherman affured them 
he was certain that pikes were often fo ferved.’ 

The Frog affords the curious in microfcopical 
obfervations a very beautiful view of the circula- 
tion of the blood; but the method of examining it 
to advantage was firft difcovered by the ingenious 
Dr. Stuart. This gentleman made ufe of the fo- 
lar microfcope in a particular manner adapted to 
that purpofe. He opened the fkin of the belly 
from near the anus to the throat; and then giving 
it a little {nip fide-ways, both at top and bottom, 
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and fticking a fifh-hook into each corner of the 

{kin, it was eafily extended before the microfcope; 

and exhibited on the fcreen the moft beautiful 

view imaginable of the veins and arteries of the 

fkin, with the blood circulating through them. 

In the arteries, thus viewed, the blood is feen to 

{top, and recede a little at every pulfation by the 

dilatation, and rufh forcibly on again by the con- 

traction of the heart; while in the veins it ever 
keeps the fame equable and uniform current, with 

a furprizing rapidity; and, when the fcreen is re- 

moved farther back, and the objeét by that means 

more enlarged, the alternate expanfion and con- 

traction of the fides of the arteries are very vifi- 

ble. After this, the abdomen of the Frog being 

opened, and it’s mufcles extended before the mi- 

crofcope in the fame manner with the fkin, their 
ftructure is beautifully difplayed, being all com- 

pofeu of bundles of tranfparent ftrings of fibres, 

lying parallel to each other, and joined by a com- 

mon membrane. When this has been fufficiently 
examined, a part of the entrails being pulled out 

and extended with the mefentery, one of the fineft 
views of the circulation of the blood is exhibited: 

that fluid is feen paffing through numberlefs vef- 

{els at one and the fame inftant, in fome one way, 

and in others direétly contrary. Several of the 
veffels are thus magnified to more than an inch 
in diameter, and the globules of blood running 
through them appear nearly as large as pepper- 
corns; while, in many of the minuteft veffels, only 
fingle globules are able to find a paffage, and that 
too by changing their fhape into an oblong fphe- 
roid. The pulfation and acceleration of the blood 

in the arteries are alfo very agreeably fhewn by 
this means. As the animal, under examination, 
becomes languid and near expiring, the blood in 
the arteries will often ftop on a fudden, and feem 
as if it were coagulating, and then run back for 
fome time; after which it will again recover it’s 
natural courfe with a great deal of rapidity. A 
due confideration of the foregoing particulars may 
poffibly account for the intermiffions, ftarts, and 
irregularities, perceived in the pulfes of perfons at 
the point of death. 

Froc, Episie. This animal differs from the 
common Frog in having a high protuberance on 
the middle of the back, which forms a very fharp 
angle. It’s colours alfo are more vivid, and it’s 
marks more diftinét, being a pale or yellowith 
green, impreffed with rows of biack fpots from the 
head to the rump. Both this and the common 
Frog are eaten in fome countries. ‘ In the mar- 
kets at Paris,’ fays Pennant, ‘ we have feen whole 
hampers full, which the venders were preparing 
for the table, by fkinning and cutting off the fore- 
parts, the loins and legs only being kept.’ 

Froc, Green, OR SMALL TReE-Froc. This. 
fpecies is diftinguifhed from the other kinds by 
their colour, the minutenefs of their fize, and by 
their fitting on the leaves of trees. In Germany 
and Switzerland they are frequently feen on trees 
and fhrubs in the evening; and, from their note, 
they might be miftaken for birds rather than 
Frogs. They feem to be the cicade of Virgil. 

Froc oF Martinico. This animal, which is. 
the moft beautiful of the genus, is of a grey co- 
lour with yellow and black fpots or ftripes; and 
lives folely in the woods, where it makes a noife in 
the night-time fomewhat fimilar to the barking of 
a dog. 

Thefe Frogs are above a foot in length, with- 
; out 
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out including their thighs, which are large and 
fleflhy. The French {peak highly of the white- 
nefs, tendernefs, and delicacy of their flefh; and, 
in dreffing them, they wafte only their heads. 
They fricafee them like chickens, and boaft that 
ftrancers really take them for fuch: and the negroes 
hunt them in the night-time with lighted fugar- 
canes that have paffed through the mill. 

Some naturalifts obferve, that thefe Frogs bring 
forth in hollow trees; and that they firft emit a 
quantity of white froth, about the breadth of a 
man’s hand, on which they lay fix, eight, or a do- 
zen eggs, more or lefs, of the fize of coriander 
feeds, and of an orange colour. It is uncertain 
whether they fit on them or not; however, it is 
well known that the females never quit the place 
where they lay their eges till they are hatched. 

Froc, Caroiina. In this country there are 
feveral fpecies of Frogs; but the moft fingular is 
the Bull-Frog, fo called from the exact refem- 
blance which it’s croaking bears to the voice of 
that animal. ‘Thefe Frogs are very large; and, 
according to fome authors, afford as much fiefh as 
a full-grown pullet. Catefby fays, that they are 
of a brown colour, having a great number of dark 
{pots mixed with a greenifh red. The eyes are 
brown; the irides are yellow; and under the eyes 
there are two round ears, covered with a thin 
membrane. 

Froc, AMERICAN, OF Sepa. This fpecies has 

n air-bladder on each fide of the lower jaw, which 
in hot weather is replete with that element. It is 
of > bright reddifh colour with deep red fpots; 
and it’s claws are large, and fhaped like the leaves 
of fcurvy-grafs. This Frog begins to croak with 
uncommon ardour about fun-fet. 

Froc, Brazitian. ‘The head of this crea- 
ture, which is large, refembles that of the toad; 
and the body 1s of a reddifh afh-colour interfperfed 
with red warts. 

Froc, Sra, American. This fpecies is of a 
prodigious fize; the feet, if we may credit Seba, 
being a quarter of a yard in length. The whole 
body, except the head, is an afh-coloured brown, 
marked with great and fimall warty fpots of a faint 
ereyifh colour below, and of a yellowifh afh- 
colour on the apex.. The back, and the fpace 
between the fhoulders, rife into a prominence, and 
feem to be divided from the other parts by whit- 
ifh lines. On the fore-feet there is a kind of ar- 
mour, of a bright afh-colour fpeckled with black ; 
the head is barred with fmall reddifh ftreaks; the 
eyes are large and {parkling; the ears are round 
and fhort; the tongue is large, it’s fore- part ad- 
hering to the lower jaw; the fore-feet have each 
four toes, compofed of four joints; and the toes on 
the hinder feet are large, and armed with claws 
connected by a thin membrane. 

FROG-FISH. An appellation given to the 
rana pifcatrix, or lophius; called in England the 
fea-devil and the angler. 

Froc-Fiso of Surinam. This fingular ani- 
mal is produced by the transformation of a Frog 
into a Fifh. The Frog, in it’s firft ftate, is {potted 
with brown, yellow, and green, which colours are 
paler on the belly; the hinder feet are webbed like 
thofe of the goofe; but the fore-legs are deftitute 
of webs. The firft metamorphofis this creature 
undergoes, is the protrufion of a tail; after which 
it gradually acquires the fhape of a Fifh, the two 
fore-feet decreafing and wafting by degrees, and 
then the hinder legs, till at length the Frog is 
transformed into a perfect Fifh. The Indians and 
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Europeans of Surinam call thefe Fithes jackies: 
they are cartilaginous, of a fubftance like that of 
the muftela, and efteemed very delicate food ; and 
a bone or cartilage runs down the back, from 
which fpread fimall bones all over the body. 
Thefe Fifhes are firft of a darkith colour, and af- 
terwards grey; they are adorned with beautiful 
{cales; and the body of each is divided into two 
equal parts. 

FROTH WORM, or CUCKOW-SPIT. 
An appellation given to a white froth or fpume, 
very cominon, during the {pring and fummer {fea- 
fons, on the leaves and ftalks of various plants. 
Though all writers on vegetables have perhaps no- 
ticed this froth, few of them, till very lately, have 
underftood it’s origin. Many imagined it to be an 
exhalation from the earth; fome efteemed it the fa- 
liva of the cuckow; and others, the extravafated 


juices of the plants, or a kind of hardened dew. 


But all thefe opinions are equally erroneous: the 
froth in queftion undoubtedly proceeds from a 
{mall inclofed infe&, with an oblong, obtufe body, 
a large head, and fmall eyes. This animal emits 
the fpume from the anus, and other parts of it’s 
body; and, after undergoing feveral changes in 
this fituation, it burfts into a winged ftate, and flies 
abroad in queft of it’s mate. It has four wings, 
the two external ones being of a dufky brown 
colour marked with two white fpots. 

FRUGIVOROUS. An epithet ufed by na- 
turalifts to exprefs fuch animals as fubfift princi- 
pally on fruits. 

FRUIT-FLIES. A name given to a {pecies 
of fmall black Flies found in vaft numbers among 
fruit-trees in the {pring feafon. Lewenhoeck, 
who preferved fome of thefe infe&ts for his micro- 
{copical obfervations, obferved that they did not 
live longer than a day or two; but that the fe- 
males, during this period, laid a great number of 
longith eggs. Thofe gardeners who fuppofe that 
thefe Flies wound the leaves of trees, labour under 
a miftake: it is true, indeed, that they feed on 
their juices, but they have no weapons with which 
they can extract them; they fubfift on fuch as are 
naturally extravafated ; and, when thefe are infufh- 
cient, they haunt thofe places to which pucerons 
refort, and partake of the fruits of their labour. 

FRUSO. An appellation given by fome na- 
turalifts to the Coccothrauftes Criftata Indica, or 
Virginian nightingale. 

FUCA. A fifh nearly allied to the genus of 
blenni; the phycis of Ariftotle and Elian, and the 
tinca marina of Salvian and Rondoletius. 

FULICA. The claffical name for the Coot. 

FULIGULA. A name given by Gefner toa 
fpecies of duck common to feveral parts of the 
world. 

FULLO. An appellation given by Gaza and 
others to the tench, or black cyprinus ; called by 
the Greeks pfylon. | 

FULMAR. A fpecies of proceliaria, or pe- 
trel, that inhabits the ifle of St. Kilda, one of the 
Hebrides, where it appears in November, and con- 
tinues the whole year, except during the months 
of September and Oétober. It lays a large white 
ege, and hatches it’s young about the middle of 

une. 

: This bird is extremely beneficial to the ifland- 
ers; inafmuch as it fupplies them with oil for their 
lamps, down for their beds, a delicacy for their 
tables, a balfam for their wounds, and a medicine 
for their difeafes. It is alfo an infallible prognofti- 
cator of the weather, particularly of the change of 
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wind: if it comes towards the land, no weft wind 
is to be expected for fome time; and the contrary 
when it returns, and keeps at fea. 

The Fulmar, like all the petrels, has a peculiar 
faculty of fpouting from it’s bill, to a confidera- 
ble diftance, a large quantity of pure oil; which it 
difcharges, by way of defence, 1n the face of any 
perfon who attempts to feize it. In order to pre- 
ferve this oil, the natives always endeavour to 
catch this animal by furprize: but fometimes it 
fpurts this treafure in their faces while they are 
engaged in the purfuit of other game; and it is 
faid, that to a certain gentleman this unexpected 
falute really proved fatal, by making him fuddenly 
quit his hold. This oil, exclufive of domeftic 
purpofes, is faid to be very ferviceable in rheu- 
matic cafes. 

The Fulmar is larger than the common gull; 
the bill is very ftrong, yellow, and hooked at the 
extremity; the noftrils are compoted of two large 
tubes, lodged in one fheath; the head, neck, belly, 
and tail, are white; the back and coverts of the 
wings are afh-coloured; the quill-feathers are 
dufky ; the legs are yellow; and, inftead of a back 
toe, it has only a fort of ftraight fpur. 

The Fulmar feeds on the blubber or fat of 
whales, and other animals; which being foon con- 
vertible into oil, fupplies it with the conftant 
means of defence, as well as of provifion for it’s 
young, which it nourifhes by injecting that fluid 
into their mouths. It is likewife faid to feed on 
forrel, which probably helps to qualify the unc- 
tuous diet on which it principally fubfifts. 
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Frederic Martens, who faw vaft numbers of 
thefe birds at Spitzbergen, obferves, that they are 
very bold, hovering round the whale-fifhers in 
large flocks; and that when a whale is taken, in 
fpite of all endeavours to the contrary, thefe crea- 
tures will perch on it, and pick out large lumps 
of fat, even while the animal is alive. Whales are 
alfo frequently difcovered at fea by the multitudes 
of Fulmars which hover over them; and, when a 
fingle whale happens to be wounded, prodigious 
numbers of thefe birds purfue it’s bloody «rack. 

FUMER. An appellation fometimes given 
to the pole-cat. 

FUNDULUS. A name ufed by various au- 
thors to exprefs the cobitis, called in England the 
loach. 

Funputws is alfo applied by Schoneveldt, and 
fome others, to fignify the common eudgeon. 
The abfurdity and confufion of giving two fifhes 
the fame name, which in fact is peculiarly appro- 
priated to neither, are very evident in this, and 
numerous other inftances which fall under a na- 
turalift’s notice: thus, even the word Gobio, the 
common appellation of the gudgeon, confounds 
that fifh with another very different genus; and 
Artedi deferves fome commendation for clearing 
up this intricacy, by referring the gudgeon to the 
genus of cyprinus; giving it the fpecific name of 
the five-inch fpotted cyprinus, with the lower jaw 
fhorter than the upper, and with two cirri or 
beards at the mouth. 

FURO. An appellation given by fome au- 
thors to the ferret, called alfo furunculus and iétis. 
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Cc. A fpecies of oeftrus, having 
{potted wings, a yellow breaft, a brown band, 
and a yellow abdomen terminating in a black 
point. This infect is fometimes called the Dun- 
Fly, Ox-Fly, and Breeze-Fly. Like the gnat, 
when examined by the microfcope, it appears to 
have a long probofcis with a fharp dart, and two 
darts fheathed within it, which penetrate the fkins 
of animals, and form a paffage for their blood, on 
which the infect feeds. 

The eggs of the Gad-Fly are fometimes depo- 
fited on the fkins of various quadrupeds, parti- 
cularly thofe of rein-deer, where they often oc- 
cafion incurable diforders. In general, however, 
thefe eggs are laid in the water, each of which 
there produces a remarkable maggot, of a long 
flatted figure, and a brown colour, with a pencil 
of fine downy hairs at it’s tail, which it fpreads 
into a circular form on the furface of the water, 
whilft it’s head 1s plunged under it in fearch of 
food. In the aé of defcending, thefe hairs being 
drawn together in an oval form, and made to in- 
clofe a bubble of air, this affifts the infect in rifing 
again; and, fhould this bubble happen to burft, 
the creature fqueezes another out of it’s body, in 
order to fupply it’s place. The fnout of this mag- 
cot has three divifions, whence are darted three 


little pointed weapons refembling the tongues of 
ferpents. 

GADUS. A genus of the malacopterygious 
or foft-finned fifhes, in the Artedian fyftem; the 
characters of which are thefe: the branchioftege 
membrane on each fide contains feven bones of a 
fomewhat cylindric fhape; the back, in fome fpe- 
cies, has three fins, and in others only two; and 
the head is generally compreffed, but in fome it 
is depreffed. 

Artedi enumerates the following difcrimina- 
tions: thofe which have three fins without any 
cirri, of which there are three fpecies, the whiting, 
the cole-fifh, and the whiting-pollack; thofe 
which have three fins with cirri, to which belong 
the cod-fifh, the haddock, the pouting, and the 
Cornifh poor; and thofe which have two fins on 
the back, comprehending the hake, the ling, the 
eel-pout, and the bearded-gadus with a furrow at 
the firft of the two back-fins, called in Cornwall 
the whiftle-fifh. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, the Gadus is a genus 
of the jugulares. It’s charaéteriftics are thefe: it 
has a fmooth head; feven flender branchioftegeous 
rays; an oblong body with deciduous fcales; the 
fins all covered with a common fkin; and the ven- 
tral fins flender, and terminating in a point. 

GADWAL, 
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GADWAL, or GRAY; the Anas Sterpera of 
Linneus. See Ducx, Gapwat. 

GAGNOLA. The Spanith appellation for a 
fpecies of the Acus, or Syngnathus, of Artedi. The 
particular fpecies defcribed under this name is 
called by that naturalift the hexagonal-bodied 
fyngnathus with a pinnated tail. It feems to be 
the acus Ariftotelis, or acus fecunda; and is known 
in England by the feveral names of the needle- 
fifh, the trumpet-fith, and the tobacco-fith. 

GAIDEROPSARUS. A name given by 
fome naturalifts to a fifh of the truttaceous kind 
caught in the Mediterranean, and more ufually 
called callarias. 

GALADES. ‘An epithet given by Rondole- 
tius to a fpecies of chama remarkable for it’s 
milky whitenefs, and derived from Galé, Milk. 
This fpecies is extremely elegant. 

GALBULA. A bird of the thrufh kind com- 
mon in Italy and Germany. It is very remark- 
able for the elegant ftructure and hanging pofition 
of it’s neft; and is thence called by fome picus 
nidum fufpendens; and, by others, oriclus, chlo- 
reus, and icterus; being fuppofed to be the icte- 
rus, or jaundice-bird, of Pliny and the ancient na- 
turalifts. 

This bird is fomewhat larger than the common 
thrufh. The beak, which 1s about half an inch 
long, is red; the wine-feathers are black; but 
fome are tipped and edged with white, and others 
are varied with yellow. The female is lefs beau- 
tiful than the male, her colours being more dufky. 
The Galbula is a bird of paffage, feeds on infects, 
and is efteemed a great delicacy. 

GALEA. A genus of echinodermata, or fea 
hedge-hog, fhaped like a large elevated helmet, 
compofed of feveral tranfverfely joined plates or 
affulee, and covered with very fmall and rough tu- 
bercles, which appear like fmall granule. When 
found foffile, this genus is called the helmet-ftone ; 
and is marked with ten rows of double lines, ei- 
ther crenated or punctuated, running from the 
top to the bate. 

Three fpecies of this genus have been defcribed 
by naturalifts; one with a fcutated head having an 
oblong pentagonal plate like a fhield on it’s fum- 
mit; a fecond with a naked head, and deftitute of 
a fcutum; and a third having the teniz laurated. 

GALEA PISCIS. An appellation given by 
Gefner and others to the fifh more generally called 
muttela alia; and, by Artedi, made a fpecies of the 
blenni with four bifid beards under the throat. 

Gata VENETORUM 18s alfo fometimes ufed to 
fienify the common mufela. 

GALEETO. A fifh of the genus of blenni in 
the Artedian fyftem, diftinguifhed by the name of 
the blennus with the upper jaw longer than the 
under, and the top of the head accuminated. Ron- 
doletius calls it the alauda non criftata; and, in 
England, it is known by the name of the mul- 
granoc, and bullcard. It’s colour is greenifh, 
without any variegation in fome; but, in others, 
a number of faint blue tranfverfe lines are dif- 
pofed on the back, the fides, and the fins; the in- 
termediate fpaces between thefe lines being of a 
reddifh brown hue on the back. Itis avery viva- 
cious animal; and, like the eel, lives many hours 
after being taken out of it’s native element. It is 
caught among rocks and {tones about the fhores of 
the Mediterranean, and alfo on fome parts of the 
Britith coafts. 

GALEUS CANIS; the Squalus Galeus of 
Linneus. See Canis Gaevs. 


GALEUS LAVIS; the Squalus Muttelus of 
Linneus. The fmooth hound-fifh, fo called in 
order to diftinguifh it from the Galeus {pinax, 
which is furnifhed with fpines on it’s back. The 
back and fides of the fmooth hound-fifh are afh- 
coloured; the belly is white; the body is long and 
round ; the end of the nofe is obtufe, and projeéts 
confiderably beyond the mouth and eyes ; and the 
tail is bifid. It has two dorfal fins, and two pair 
of ventral fins; and the afperities of the jaws fup- 
ply the place of teeth. 

GALEUS RHODIUS. A name given by 
Athenzeus, and fome others of the ancients, to a 
very large and delicate fifh, which Schoneveldt 
conjectures to be the fturgeon; and, in confirma- 
tion of this opinion, adduces feveral powerful ar- 
euments. 

GALEUS ACANTHIAS, or SQUALUS 
SPINAX. A fifth of the fhark kind, called in 
England the picked dog-fifh, and the hound- 
fifh. The body is long, round, and deftitute of 
{cales, but covered with a fkin fo extremely rough, 
that feveral artifts ufe it in polifhing their works. 
The back is of a brownifh afh-colour; the belly is 
white, and fomewhat fmoother than the reft of the 
body; the nofe.is long, and rounded at the extre- 
mity; the pupil of the eye is black, of an elliptic 
figure, and placed tranfverfely; and the mouth, 
which is fituated near the middle of the fnout, has 
two rows of minute teeth. This fifh is common 
in the Mediterranean and Exnglifh feas. 

GALEUS STELLATUS, the Starred 
Hound-fifh. A fpecies of dog-fifh remarkably 
variegated with white fpots fhaped liked ftars. 

GALEXIA. An appellation given by Galen, 
and fome of the more ancient writers, to the com- 
mon lamprey. 

GALL-INSECT. A clafs of animals of va- 
rious fhapes, fizes, and colours, found on the ftalks 
and branches of trees, fhrubs, and perennial plants. 

The infect which forms and refides in the Gall- 
nut is furnifhed with a certain implement, by 
means of which it penetrates into the bark of the 
tree, or into that {pot which is juft begun to bud, 
and there fheds a drop of corrofive fluid into the 
cavity. Having thus formed a receptacle for it’s 
eggs, it there depofits them, and dies foon after. 
The heart of the bud being thus wounded, the cir- 
culation of the nutritive juice is interrupted; and 
the fermentation thereof, with the poifon injected 
by the fly, burns the adjacent parts, and alters the 
natural colour of the plant. The juice or fap, 
turned back from it’s natural courfe, extravafates, 
and flows round the ege; after which it fwells and 
dilates by the affiftance of fome bubbles of air, 
which gaining admifiion through the pores of the 
bark, run in the veffels with the fap. The exter- 
nal coat of this excrefcence is dried by the air, and 
affumes a roundifh figure. This little ball re- 
ceives it’s nutriment, growth, and vegetation, as 
the other parts of the tree, by flow degrees, and 
forms what we call the Gall-nut. The worm 
which is hatched within this fubftance undergoes 
various transformations, till at laft it acquires 
wings, and emancipates itfelf from it’s confine- 
ment. 

The Gall-Infeéts, whofe fpoils are converted to 
many ufeful purpofes, are bred on a kind of A fiatic 
oak. But, befides thefe, animals of a fimilar kind 
are met with on a variety of other trees, fhrubs, 
and plants. Many, however, have referred them 
to the vegetable kingdom, and denied their rela- 
tion to the animal; and, among the reft, the accu- 
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rate Count Marficli, after very attentively examin- 


ing the Gall-Infects of one {pecies, remained feem- 
ingly convinced that they were real vegetable ex- 
crefcences. 

Indeed, thefe creatures have {fo little about them 
to atcract the obfervation even of the curious, that 
they might probably have remained much longer 
unregarded, were it not that they multiply fo pro- 
digioufly on fome fruit-trees: the peach-tree, in 
particular, is fometimes in a manner covered with 
them, and thefe of more than one fpecies; fome 
being of the globular kind, and others of the boat 
figure. Tie branches, thus covered, look rough 
and {cabby; and gardeners, fenfible that, whatever 
the fubftances are, they muft be nourifhed at the 
expence of the juices of the tree, have fet about in- 
venting means for their deftruétion. Orange- 
trees, which are frequently full of thefe infects, 
firft excited the attention of the more curious ob- 
fervers of fuch minute parts of nature. Thefe are 
principally of that kind whofe figure reprefents an 
inverted boat; and on them Meff. de la Hire and 
Sedileau made a fet of curious experiments, which 
were publifhed in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Paris. But though it mutt be confeffed that many 
fpecies of thefe little animals are injurious to fruit- 
trees, there are fome kinds of them whofe ufe and 
value fully compenfate for this lofs; fince it is 
from one fpecies of thefe little creatures that the 
inhabitants of fome places make fuch great gains, 
gathering a harveft of them without the expence 
of planting or cultivating. The kermes, fo well 
known by name, though fo little truly underftood, 
is of this kind; and to it both the phyfician and 
the dyer are under very confiderable obligations. 

Lifter was, perhaps, the firft who difcovered the 
Gall-Infeéts. He found thefe animals on the 
plum, cherry, vine, laurel, and many other trees, 
and calls them the patella of thefe trees. He ap- 
pears to have been well apprized of their animal 
origin; and, in the year 1671, difcovered that fome 
of them would ftrike a carnation red colour with 
ley of afhes, affording not only a beautiful, but 
alfo a permanent tinge. 

GALL INSECT FLY. This animal, which 
is the male of the Gall-Infeét fpecies, is furnifhed 
with two wings, and pofleffes feveral peculiarities. 
As a great refemblance exifts between thefe Flies in 
all the Gall-Infect clafs, a defcription of the peach 
Gall-Infect may give a proper idea of all the reft. 
This animalcule, when examined with the afiftance 
even of the beft glaffes, exhibits nothing on the 
under part of it’s head analogous to the organs of 
other Flies, deftined to convey their nourifhment; 
nothing which bears the moft dittant refemblance 
to the trunks of other two-winged Flies; nor any 
thing which can be compared to teeth, Where the 
teeth, if any, ought to be placed, there are only two 
black, fhining hemifpheric bodies, in every refpect 
refembling eyes. Exactly oppofite thefe, on the 
other fide of the head, and near the bafes of the 
antenne, there are two other fimilar bodies, which, 
notwithftanding the fingularity of their fituation, 


cannot be taken for any thing elfe but eyes. It, 


would therefore feem, that this Fly has no organs 
for the reception of aliments, but has two eyes in 
their ftead.. However, the want of thefe organs is 
by no means fingular with regard to the infect 
world, fince moths and butterflies afford inftances 
of it: many of thefe may be feen, as foon as they 
are produced from the chryfalis, in an apt ftate to 


propagate their fpecics, and depofit their eggs; 
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and this great end of their exiftence being at- 
chieved, they have no farther occafion for life, nor 
any means for it’s fupport: and probably the cafe 
is the fame with refpect to thefe Flies, which, as 
foon as they are difengaged from their coverings, 
fearch out and fecundate the fema ales; which act 
finifhes the bufinefs of their lives. 

Another curious circumftance attends this fpe- 
cies; namely, that all the Flies of this kind are 
produced from their fhells backwards; whereas all 
other sper of two-winged Flies are produced 
with the fore-parts of their bodies firft: and, if we 
cannot affign a reafon for this fingularity in the 
production of the Fly now under confideration, 
we can, however, eafily perceive, t that every thing 
is prepared and deftined for it’s convenience. In 
the nymphs of other Flies, all the legs are con- 
{tantly applied clofe to the body; whereas, on the 
contrary, in the nymph of the Gall Infect Fly, the 
legs placed next the head, or the firft pair, are con- 
ftantly ranged upwards, and each of them em- 
braces one fide of the head. The uniform pofition 
of thefe legs in this direétion is a proof that it is the 
order and courfe of nature in the production of the 
animal: nor are they improperly thus placed in a 
fpecies which, contrary to all others, is to force it- 
felf backwards out of it’s fhell, fince they affitt the 
creature in it’s operations ; Ah as the anterior 
parts of the cafes of other Flies naturally and ea- 
fily open, to give paffage to the animals, fo alfo 
does the pc terior part of this. 

GALLEY-FISH; the Medufa of Linneus. 
This animal, which ic referred to the infeé tribes 
by Linnzeus, to the eye of a heedlefs fpectator f-ems 
a tran{fparent bubble fwimming on the furface of 
the fea, or like a bladder varioufly and beautifully 
painted with vivid colours, where red and purple 
predominate as varioufly oppofed to the beams of 

the fun. It is, however, an actual Fifh; the body 

of which is compofed of cartilages, and it’s fkin 
filled with air, which thus keeps the animal float- 
ing-on the furface of the water, according as the 
waves and winds happen to drive. Sometimes it 
is feen dafhed on the fhore by one wave, and re- 
pelled by the next. Perfons who walk along the 
beach often tread on it; and the burfting of it’s 
body yields a confiderable report. 

The Galley-Fith has eight broad feet with 
which it {wims, or which it expands in order to 
catch the air, after the manner of a fail; and, by 
means of thefe legs, which poffefs an adhefive qua- 
lity, it faftens itfelf to whatever it meets. Labat 
informs us, that he could never difcover whether 
it moved oo on fhore, though he tried every 
expedient to make it ftir; but only obferved that 
it {trongly adhered to whatever fubftances he ap- 
plied it. 

Thefe creatures are very common in America, 
particularly along the coafts of the Gulph of Mex- 
ico, where they grow to the fize of a goofe-egs; 
and, whenever the fhore is unufually covered with 
them, it is deemed the certain prognoftic of a 
torm. They are generally feen floating; and no 
efforts can fink them to the bottom. All that ap- 
pears above water is a bladder, clear and tranfpa- 
rent as glafs, and fhining with the molt vivid co- 
lours of the rainbow: beneath the furface are four 
of the feet already mentioned, which ferve as oars ; 
while the other four are expanded for fails. But 
the moft extraordinary circumftance attending this 
creature, is the violent pungency of the flimy fub - 


{tance with which it’s legs are fmeared: if the leaft 


quantity 
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Qtiantity of this only touch the hurman fkin, fo 
cauftic is it’s quality, that it burns like hot oil. 
The pain occafioned by it is very acute during the 
heat of the day, but ceafes towards the cool of the 
evening. It is very probable that, from feeding 
on thefe creatures, feveral of the Weft Indian fifhes 
contraét their poifonous quality. 

GALLIN A. In the Linnzan fyftem of zoo- 
fogy, this conftitutes a large order of birds; the 
general charatteriftics of which are thefe: the beak 
is conic and bent; the upper mandible is arched, 
and extends beyond the lower; the noftrils are 
half covered with a cartilaginous convex mem- 


brane; the feathers of the tail exceed twelve in - 


number; and the feet are cloven, but the exterior 
and interior toes are conne¢ted to the firft joint of 
the middle toe by a fmall membrane. The pea- 
cock, the dodo, the turkey, the pheafant, the Gui- 
nea-hen, the crax, and tetrao, belong to this order. 

GALLINA MOSAMBICANA. A name 
under which Nieremberg has defcribed a kind of 
fowl, which he fays has not only black feathers, 
but alfo black flefh and black bones; but this ac- 
count Ray has fully exploded. 

GALLINA PISCIS. A fith of the cuculus 
kind, more ufually known by the name of the Co- 
rax Pifcis. 

GALLINACEOUS. An epithet given toa 
clafs of birds of the pheafant kind, including the 
common cock and hen; the characters of which 
are thefe: their beaks are fhort, ftrong, and fome- 
what crooked, being adapted to the picking up of 
corn, the ufual food of the whole fpecies; their 
bodies are large, thick, and flefhy; their wings are 
fhort, and ill adapted to extenfive flights; they 
breed a numerous progeny; they build their nefts 
on the ground; their young immediately provide 
for themfelves; and, laftly, fome are furnifhed with 
long fpurs behind their legs. 

GALLINAGO. A general term for heath- 
fowls; fuch as the woodcock, black-cock, &c. 

Garitnaco Minor. See Snipe. 

GALLINE. A Maffilian appellation for the 
flying-fifh, called by authors milvus and lucerna. 
It is a fpecies of trigla; and is diftinguifhed by 
Artedi under the name of the trigla with the fnout 
fomewhat bifid at the end, and the lateral lines 
forked towards the tail. 

GALLINULA. A genus of birds which 
fwim in the water, and yet are deftitute of webbed 
feet, or any membranes joined to their toes which 
might augment their breadth. heir bills are 
thick at their bafes, loping to their points; their 
upper mandibles, which extend far up their fore- 
heads, are callous; their wings are fhort and con- 
cave;-their bodies are compreffed; and their toes 
are long, and divided to their origin. The com- 
mon mocr-hen, together with a great number of 
other birds, both foreign and domeftic, fuch as 
the water-rail, the grinetta, and the ochropus, are 
of this genus. 

GALLINULA AARYTHROPUS. Atetm 
ufed by many authors to exprefs the bird com- 
monly called the red-fhank in England. 

GALLINULA HYPOLEUCOS. A name 
given by fome naturalifts to tne becaffine, or, as it 
1s generally called in England, the fand-piper. See 
TRINGA. 

GALLINULA MELAMPUS. An appel- 
lation given by Gefner to a German bird, called, 
in the language of that country, rotknuffel. 


GALLINULA RHODOPUS, PHCNI- 
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COPUS, ann OCHROPUS. Names by which 
Gefner, and fome other writers, have diftinguifhed 
the common tringa; a bird whofe legs, at different 
ages, and in the different fexes, are greenifh, yel- 
lowith, and reddifh. 

GALLINULA SERICA. A term indjfcri- 
minately ufed by many authors to fignify the gri- 
netta and the water-rail; both birds of the moor- 
hen kind, but confiderably fmaller. * 

GALLINULE, COMMON. | This bird, 
called alfo the moor-hen, or water-hen, weighs 
about fifteen ounces; it’s length, to the end of the 
tail, is fourteen inches, and it’s breadth twenty- 
two; the crown of the head, the hind-patt of the 
neck, the back, and the coverts of the wings, are 
of a fine deep olive-green colour; the under-fide 
of the body is cinereous; the chin and belly are 
mottled with white; the quill-feathers and the tail 
are dufky ; the exterior web of the firft primary fea- 
ther, and the ridges of the wings, are white; the 
vent is black; the feathers juft beneath the tail are 
white; and the legs are dufky green. The plu- 
mage of the female is much lefs brilliant than that 
of the male; and it is likewife inferior in fize. 
During the feafon of love, the plumage of this bird 
affumes a beautiful olive glofs, and the bill be- 
comes a full, bright red; circumftances which na- 
turalifts in general have overlooked, though fufi- 
ciently ftrikine. 

The Gallinule feeds on eraffy banks and other 
fituations in the vicinity of frefh waters; and even 
in the waters, provided they are covered with 
weeds. It builds in low trees and fhrubs by the 
water-fide, breeding twice or thrice a year; and, 
when the young are grown up, they are always com- 
pelled to fhift for themfelves. The female lays 
feven eggs of a dirty white colour, flightly fpotted 
with ruft. It ftrikes with it’s bill like the hen; 
and, during the fpring, has a fhrill call. In the 
act of flying, it hangs down it’s legs; and in that 
of running, flirts up it’s tail very frequently. The 
bottom of the toes being flat and broad, it is 
thereby enabled to fwim; and, from this part of 
it’s conformation, it feerns to be the bird which 
connects the cloven-footed aquatic fowl with the 
fin-tced. 

GALLINULE, Spotrep; the Rallus Porzana of 
Linneus. This fpecies, which is migratory in 
Great Britain, frequents the fides of {mall ftreams, 
where it conceals itfelf among the bufhes. It’s 
length is nine inches, and the expanfion of it’s 
wings fifteen; it’s head is brown, fpotted with 
black; it’s neck is a deep olive, fpotted with white; 
and from the bill, beyond the eyes, there is a broad 
grey bar. ‘The plumage of it’s back is black and 
olive; the fcapulars are olive-coloured, finely 
marked with two fmali white fpots on each web; 
and it’s legs are of a yellowifh green hue. 

GALLOWAY. A peculiar breed of horfes, 
fo called from the county of Galloway in Scotland, 
where they principally abound. ‘Tradition re- 
ports, that this kind of horfes fprung from feveral 
Spanith ftallions, which fwam on fhore from fome 
fhips wrecked on the coaft, belonging to the fa- 
mous Armada; and, propagating with the mares of 
the country, furnifhed the kingdom with their po- 
fterity. ‘Thefe horfes are of a middling fize, 
flrong, active, nervous, and much efteemed. 

GALLUS. The claffical name of the cock. 

GALLUS GRUNNIENS, An Eaft Indian 
fifh approaching to the nature of the fcorpius ma- 
rinus, and called by the Dutch knone haen. The 
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body is thick and rounded; the fkin is deftitute of 
Yeales, but rugged, and full of tubercles {potted 
and var iegated with fhort ftreaks of a blackith hue; : 
the head is large and thick, and extremely full of 
excrefcences; the nofe is largé; the eyes are red; 
the tail is obtufe; and the flefh is reckoned very 
delicious. When this fifh is firft taken out of the 
water, it makes a very fingular grunting noife; and 
hence it receives it’s name. 

GALLUS MARINUS. An appellation 
given by fome naturalifts to the doree; a fifh more 
commonly known by it’s claffical name, faber. 

Gatuus Marinus, is alfo a name by which 
fome authors have diftinguifhed the orbis pif- 
Cis. 

GALLY-WORM, the Julus of naturalitts. 
An infect of the centipede kind, of which there are 
feveral fpecies. They are furnifhed with more 
feet than any other infects; and their bodies are 
compofed of a great number of rings. Some of 
them are fmooth, and others hairy; fome are of a 
yellow colour, others are black, and others again 
are brown. One {pecies has a black head, a back 
of a golden yellow colour, a belly of a blueith filver 
colour, and a vaft number of feet like hairs. A 
fecond fpecies is entirely black, except a white 
line running from the head to the tail along the 
middle of the back. A third kind has a reddifh 
head, and feet of the fame colour; the body is a 
dull yellow; and the feelers, as well as the hairs near 
the tail, are livid. And a fourth fpecies is of a red- 
difh black hue, except that the feet and feelers are 
of a lighter colour. Some of thefe infects lie hid 
in the mofs growing on the barks of trees; and 
others under ftones, and among rubbifh. Moufet 
obferved two fpecies of the hairy kind; one of 
which was fomewhat above an inch long, ‘and had 
a tapering body of a whitifh colour, but the hairs 
were black and very fhort: the back and belly of 
the other fpecies were of a livid colour, fpotted 
with an unpleafing yellow; the mouth was fome- 
what reddifh; the eyes were black; and the hairs 
were grey. 

All thefe animals, when touched, either con- 
tract, or roll themfelves up into balls; but they do 
not appear to be venomous, as many have fup- 
pofed, having been frequently handled and irri- 
tated without any dangerous coniequences. 

-GaLLty-WorM, Sutnine. This infect, which 
is frequently found on heaths, may be eafily diftin- 
guifhed by it’s glow-worm-like luftre. It is a na- 
tive of Great Britain, and various other European 
countries, as well as of fome parts of America. 

_ Gatiy-Worm, Brown. This fpecies has a 
hundred legs on each fide, and grows to the leneth 
of two inches. ‘The body is brown; a double 
line of an iron-grey colour runs along the back; 

the back is roundifh; the be elly 3 is fmooth; the fixin 
is fomewhat glofly; and the feelers, which are 
fhort, confift of five joints. It generally refides a 
little below the furface of the earth. 

Gatiy-Worm, Grey. This creature is about 
three-quarters of an inch in length, and is fur- 
nifhed with a hundred and twenty feet on each 
fide; it’s back is roundifh; it’s belly is flat; and 
it’s colour is a pale grey, except that two iron- 
grey lines appear on it’s back, and that every joint 
of it’s body is longitudinally ftreaked. It confifts 
of fixty joints; and is furnifhed with whitifh feet. 
Ray calls this infect the Gally-Worm marked 
with livid and white circles, found under large 
ftones, and on old trees. 


GatLy-Worm, Rep. 


Ray denominates this 
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fpecies the lone Gally-Worm. It meafures one 
inch and a half; the body is very flender, and of a 
reddifh colour; the back and belly are depreffed ; 
and the feet are yellowifh, of which there are fe- 
venty on each fide. 

Linnzus mentions only three fpecies of thefe in- 
fects; namely, that with feventy, that with a hun- 
dred, and that with a hundred and twenty feet on 
each fide. 

GAMBET, or GAMBETTA. A bird fome- 
what relembling the common red-fhank. The 
head, neck, and breaft, are grey, and full of brown 
fpots, which are largeft on the back, and fmalleft 
on the head; the back is grey, a little inclining to 
a reddifh brown colour on it’s lower part, and on 
the wings; the belly is white; and the beak is 
black. This bird is common in Italy, and fome 
other countries. 

Pennant defcribes one of this fpecies, the tringa 
Gambetta of Linnzeus, which was fhot on the 
coaft of Lincolnfhire, and was about the fize of 
the green-fhank. The head, back, and breaft, 
were of an afh-brown colour, {potted with dull 
yellow; the coverts of the wings and {capulars 
were cinereous edged with yellow; the primaries 
were dufky ; the fhaft of the firft feather was white; 
the tail was dufky bordered with yellow; and the 
legs were yellow. 

GAME, BLACK. 

GAME-COCK. See Cock. 

GAME, RED. See Gor-Cock. 

GAME, WHITE. See Prarmican. 

GANG-FISH. A name given by fome’au- 
thors to a fmall fifh caught in the German lakes, 
and exported in pickle into many parts of the 
world; but more generally known by the appella- 
tion of Lavaretus. The e Gang-Fifh is a fpecies of 
the coregonus; and, in the Artedian fyftem, is dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the coregonus with the 
upper jaw longeft and flat, and with fourteen rays 
inthe back-fin. 

_GANNET, the Pelicanus Baffanus of Lin- 
nzeus; called alfo the foland goofe. This bird, which 
is about the fize of the tame goofe, weighs nearly 
feven pounds; and is upwards of three ene in 
lenerh, and fixin breadth. The bil is fix inch 
long, and ftraight almoft to the point, where it in- 
clines downwards; and the fides are irregularly 
jageed, that the creature may hold. it’s prey with 
oreater fecurity. About an inch from the bafe of 
the upper aaaragile there is a fharp procefs, which 
projects forwards; a lone furrow, reaching almoft 
to the end of the bill, occupies the place of the 
noftrils; and the whole bill is of a dirty white hue 
tinged with afh-colour. The tongue is {mall, 
and placed low in the mouth; and a Tae fkin of 
a fine blue colour furrounds the ee which are a 
pale yellow, and full of vivacity, this bird being 
remarkable for the quicknefs of it’s fight. From 
the angle of the mouth proceeds a narrow flip of 
black bare fkin, extending to the hind-part of the 
head; beneath this fkin there is another, which, 
like ce pouch of the pelican, 1 is dilatable, and of a 
fufficient fize to contain five or fix entire herrings, 
which, during the breeding feafon, it carries at 
once, to fupport it’s mate and young. ‘The neck 
is extremely long; the body is flat, and very full 
of feathers ; the crown of the head, and a {mall 
fpace on the hind part of the neck, are buff-co- 
loured; and the reft of the plumage is white, ex- 
cept the baftard-wing and the greater quill. fea- 
ther, which are black. The legs and toes are 

black; but the fore-part of both are marked with 

a {tripe 


See Grouse. 
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a {tripe of fine pea-green; and the tail is compofed 
of twelve fharp-pointed feathers, the middlemoft 
being the longeft. 

During their firft vear, thefe birds are ofa dufky 
hue,- foeckled with numerous triangular white 
fpots; and their colour ftrongly refembles that of 
the fpeckled diver. 

Each Gannet, if not difturbed, will lay only one 
eso throughout the year; but ‘if that’ be taken 
away, it will lay another, and then a third: a wife 
provifion of nature to prevent the extinCtion of the 
fpecies by accidents, and to fupply the inhabitants 
of thofe places where they breed with food. . The 
ege is white, and {maller than that.cf the common 
goofe; but the neft is large, and compofed of grafs, 
fea-plants, or any other fubitances which the Gan- 
net finds floating on the water. 

As thefe birds fubfift entirely on fifh, they fre- 

uenc thofe uninhabited iflands where their food 
is found in plenty, and where they are undifturbed 
by the human race. The ifleof Ailfa, in the firth 
of Cly de; the rocks adjacent to St. Kilda, a fmall 
ifland near the Orkneys; the Shelig iflands, off 
the coaft of Kerry in Ireland; and the Bafs ifle in 
the firth of Forth; feem to be their favourite re- 
forts: but in the laft-mentioned ifland they are 
feen in the greateft abundance. ‘ There is a fmall 
ifland,’ fays Dr. Ffarvey, © called the Bafs, not 
more than a mile in circumference. The furface 
is almoft wholly covered, during the months of 
May and June, with their nefts, ~ their egos, and 
their young: it is fcarcely poffible to walk with- 
out treading onthem, The flocks of birds on the 
wing are fo numerous, as to darken the air like a 
cloud; and their noife is fuch, that one cannot be 
heard without difficulty by the perfon next to him. 
When one looks down on the fea from the preci- 
pice, it’s whole furface feems covered with infinite 
numbers of birds of different kinds, fwimming 
and purfuing their prey. Tf, in failing round the 
ifland, one furveys it’s hanging cliffs, in every crag 
and fiffure of the broken rocks may be feen innu- 
merable birds, of various forts and fizes, more than 
the {tars ae neaven when viewed in a ferene night. 
If they are viewed at a diftance, either receding or 
in the approach to the ifland, they feem like one 
vait fwarm of bees,’ 

Nor are thele fowls lef frequent on the rocks of 
St. Kilda. Martin affures us, that the inhabitants 
oe hat fmall ifland annuaily confume near twenty- 
three thoufand young birds of this foecies, befides 

arnazing quantity of their eggs: on thefe they 
pr neipa lly fabsitt throughout the year; and, from 
he number of thefe vifitants, make an eftimate of 
their plenty for the feafon. They preferve both 
the eggs and the fowls in fmall pyramidal ftone 
buildings, covering them with turfafhes, to pre- 
vent the evaporation of their moifture. This, 
however; is dear-bought food, being earned at the 
hazard of their lives, ‘either by climbing the moft 
difficult and narrow paths, where, to appearance, 
they can {carcely cling, and that too at an amazing 
height over the raging fea; or elfe, being lowered 
down from above, t they collect their annual provi- 
fion hanging in the midway air, placing their fole 
dependence | for fafety on the uncertain footing of 
one perfon, who holds the rope by which they are 
fufpended at the top of the precipice. The young 
of thefe birds conftitute a favourite difh of the 
Scotch in general; and at Edinburgh they are fold 
at one fhilling and eight-pence each, roafted, and 
ferved up as a whet, a 1 little before dinner. 
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The Gannet is a bird of paflage. It’s firft ap- 
‘pearance in thofe iflands is about i mouth of 
March; and it quits them either in Auguft or 
September, according as the inhabitants take or 
leave it’s firft eggs. It’s motions may generally 
be determined by the migrations of the immenfée 
fhoals of herrings which at that feafon pour down 
through the Britifh Channel, and fupply all Eu- 
rope. ‘The Gannet afliduoufly attends the fhoals 
in their paflage, accompanies them in their whole 
circuit round our ifland, and fhares. with our fifh- 
ermen in this exhauftiefs banquet. Wherever this 
fowl is feen, it is fure to announce the arrival of 
the finny tribe to the fifhermen, who immediately 
prepare their nets, and take the herrings by mil- 
lions at a draught. 

The Gannet migrates as far fouth as the mouth 
of the Tagus in guelt of ie being frequently 
feen off Lifbon during the month of December, 
plunging for fardine, ie refembling (if not 
actually the fame with 1) piichards. 

‘1 have obferved, i in Caitt hnefs,’ fays Pennant, 
‘their northern migrations in the month of Au- 
gut, and have feen ‘them palling the whole day, in 
flocks from five to fifteen in each: in calm wea- 
ther, they fiy high; in ftorms, they fly low, and 
near the fhore; but never crofs over the land, even 
when a bay with promontories intervenes, but fol- 
low at an equal diftance the courfe of the bay, and 
regularly double every, cape. I have feen many 
of the parties make a fort of halt for the fake of 
fifhing: they foared to a vaft height; then darting 
headlong into the fea, made fe water foam and 
{pring up with the violence of their defcent; after 
which they purfued their route. I enquired,’ 
continues he, ¢ whether they were ever obferved to 
return fouthward in the fpring, but was anfwered 
in the negative; fo it appears that they annually 
encircle the whole ifland. 

Thefe birds are well known on moft parts of 
our coafts.. In Cornwall and Ireland, they are 

called Gannets; and, by the Welfh, Gan. Ray 
fuppofed the Cornith Gannet to be a fpecies of 
large gull; being led into that miflake by con- 
ftant! ly feeing the bird on the wing, when in rea- 
lity it has the ar sags cull. 

Whether the Gannet breeds in any other parts 
of Europe except cur own Ae is a queftion as 
yet undetermi! ied. In America there, are two 
{pecies of birds belonging to this genus, which 
greatly, refemble the common Gannet j in nice ge- 
neral conformation and manner of catching their 
prey. 


The Gannet, with refpect to quicknefs of fight, 


feems to exceed even the cormorant. It is pof- 
feffed of a tranfparent membrane under the eye- 


lid, with which it covers the whole eye at plea- 
fure, without obfcuring the fight in the fmalleft 
degree; and this feems a neceffary provifion for 
the fecurity of the eyes of fo weighty a creature, 
whofe method of preying, like that of the cormo- 
rant, is by darting headlong into the water, from 
a height of one hundred feet or more, in order to 
{eize it’s prey. 
This bird is fometimes taken at fea by faftening 
a pilchard to a board, which is left floating. The 
Gannet inftantly defcends on the wood, and is ei- 
ther killed or maimed by the fhock of a bod 
from which it expected no refiftance. A bird of 
this kind, we are informed, flying over Penzance, 
in Cornwall, a few years ago, and feeing fome pil- 
chards lying on a fir plank i in a cellar ufed for cur- 
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ing fifh, darted itfelf down with fuch violence, that 
it ftruck it’s bill through the board, about an inch 
and a quarter thick, and diflocated it’s neck. 

GAPERS. A name given by authors to 
fuch fhells as are denominated bivalves and 
chame. 

GARAGAY. A rapacious Mexican bird of 
the fize of the kite, the head and tips of the wings 
of which are white. It makes but fhort flights; 
and being fond of the eggs of tortoifes and croco- 
diles, it explores thofe places where they are buried 
in the fand, | 

GARDON. A fith of the roach kind, fup- 
pofed by many authors to be but little different 
from the common roach of the Englifh rivers. 
Some call it the Gardon fargus, and cephalus ; 
and others, leucifcus. 

GARDUS._ An appellation given by fome 
writers to that fpecies of cyprinus called by Gef- 
ner and others the fargus. 

GAR-FISH. See Esox and Acus. 

GARGENY;; the Anas Querquedula of Lin- 
neus. <A frefh-water fowl of the duck kind, 
fomewhat larger than the teal, but ftrongly refem- 
bling it in fhape; and hence, in many places, it 1s 
called the fummer-teal. The beak, legs, and feet, 
are of a deep lead-colour; the upper part of the 
head is dufky, but on each fide there is a white 
ftreak, drawn from the eyes to the back part; the 
throat and the lower part of the neck are varie- 
eated with white and reddifh brown; the breaft is 
beautifully variegated with tranfverfe undulated 
lines of black and dufky brown; and the belly is 
white or yellowifh. The female is {maller than 
the male, and the colours on the head are lefs 
bright and beautiful. It has an obfcure white 
mark over each eye; and the reft of the plumage 
is of a brownifh afh-colour. 

GARHANA. A large Brazilian fifth of the 
fhape of the common carp; more ufually known 
among authors by it’s Brazilian name, acaraaya. 

GARNET. See Limpert. 

GARRULUS ARGENTORATENSIS. An 
appellation fometimes given to that fpecies of 
magpie commonly called the roller; a very beau- 
tifully variegated bird, found in Italy and fome 
other places. 

GARRULUS BOHEMICUS; the Bohe- 
mian Magpie. A name given by fome naturalifts 
to the bird more ufually called ampelis, from it’s 
fondnefs for grapes. 

GARTER-FISH; the Lipidopus. The body 
of this fifth is fhaped like a fword; the head is 
elongated; the fins which cover the gills have fe- 
ven rays; and there are only three {cales on the 
whole body, two in the place of ventral fins, and 
the third proceeding from the anus. 

- GASTEROSTEUS. 
of acanthopterygious fifhes; the charaéters of 
which, according to the Artedian fyftem, are thefe: 
the branchioftege membrane on each fide contains 
three {mall and flender bones; the belly is almoft 
entirely covered with bony fcales; and the ventral 
fins have only two rays, one of which is prickly, 
and confiderably larger than the other. There 
are three fpecies of thefe fifhes. 

In the Linnzan fyftem, this conftitutes a ge- 
nus of the thoracici, containing eleven fpecies, 
which are diftinguifhed by the number of their 
dorfal fins. 

GasTEROSTEvS is a word of Greek origin, be- 
ing derived from Gafter, the Belly; and Ofteon, 


The name of a genus - 
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a Bone; the greater part of the belly of this ffi 
being fortified with bony plates. 

GATTORUGIN. A fifth of the genus of 
blenni, called by Linnzeus blennius gattorugine. | 
It meafures about feven inches and a half in length; 
the body is fmooth and coraprefted on the fides; 
the belly is fomewhat prominent; the teeth are 
flender, almoft fetaceous, and very clofe fet; be- 
tween the eyes there is a {mall cavity ; and above 
each eye, juft on the fummit, there is a narrow- 
loofe membrane, trifurcated at the top, which dift 
tinguifhes this fifh from every other {pecies.. The 
pectoral fins, confifting of fourteen rays, are broad 
and rounded; the dorfal fin contains fourteen 
{trong f{piny rays, and nineteen foft ones; the 
anal fin has twenty-one rays; the extremities in 
every fin extend beyond their webs; and the tail, 
which is rounded at the end, confifts of twelve 
rays, divided towards their points. This fith is 
generally of a dufky hue, tranfverfely marked with 
wavy lines; the-belly is of a light afh-colour; and 
the lower part of the pectoral fins, as well as the 
ends of the ventral, are orange-coloured. 

Gartoruaein, Inp1ian. The back of this fpe- 
cies is arched,, with a fingle fin running along it’s 
middle from head to tail; and onthe under-fide it 
is hollowed or arched inwards. The teeth are 
extremely minute; the under-fide of the head and 
the gills are marked with dufky roundith fpots ; 
the gills are pectinated on their edges; and behind 
them, on the under-fide, are a pair of appendant 
{trings, each of which parts into two, and termi- 
nates in points. AQ fingle fin rifes about the mid- 
dle of the belly, and extends to the tail; the tail- 
fin is rounded; and from each fide, exaétly behind 
the gills, proceeds an oblong fin; the lateral 
lines are broken into angles; the fcales are fo mi- 
nute as not to be perceptible by the naked eye, 
but on the fides appear fome indentions with 
waved lines. 

This fifh is much compreffed fideways, except 
about the head, where it is broader; and it’s co- 
lour is a dull ferruginous. 

GATVISCH.. An American fifh, a fpecies of 
the turdus or wraffe, of a yellow colour, and beau- 
tifully variegated with red. It is generally known 
among authors by it’s Brazilian name, pira pix- 
anga. 

GAVIAON. A Portuguefe appellation for the 
caracara, a fpecies of Brazilian hawk about the fize 
of the common kite. ; 

GAVILAN. The Spanifh name of a fpecies 
of hawk common in the Philippine Iflands. It is 
fomewhat larger than the fparrow-hawk; the back 
and wings are of a yellowith colour; and the belly 
is whitifh. It is the moft common of ail preda- 
ceous birds in that part of the world, and is ex- 
tremely voracious and mifchievous. 

GAVIOTA. The Portuguefe name for an 
aquatic fowl of the gull kind found in Brazil, and 
called by the natives guacu guacu. It is about 
the fize of the common hen: the beak is long, 
ftraight, and yellow; the head, tail, and part of 
the wings, are black; and the throat, breait, and 
belly, are white. The Gaviota depofits it’s egos 
in the fand, which are large, and efteemed whole- 
fome food; but it’s fleth is little valued. 

GAYTICPUA. An American ferpent, faid 
to be found only in the kingdom of Razim. Ie 
crows to a vaft fize; and it’s ftink is fo offenfive, 
that no creature is able to approach it. 


GAZA GIOVANE. A {mall fpecies of he- 
ron, 
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ron, ofa fine white colour, called by fome authors 
ardea alba minor, or the {mall white heron. It’s 
weight is about a pound; the whole body is of a 
pure {fnow-white colour; the hind-part of the head 
is adorned with a fhort creft; round the eyes there 
is a naked {pace of a greenifh hue; and the feet 
are green, but fometimes covered with blackifh 
fcales. It’s flefh is commonly eaten in Italy; but 
the feathers which compofe the creft of this beau- 
tiful bird are reckoned it’s moft valuable part. 

GAZE-HOUND. See Hounn. 

GAZELLA, GAZELLE, or ANTELOPE. 
In the Linnean fyftem, this conftitutes a fpecies of 
the capra, or goat; but other naturalifts make it a 
diftinét genus, the characters of which are thefe: 
the horns are annulated, or twifted; there are eight 
broad cutting-teeth in the lower jaw; and the body 
and limbs are of a light and elegant conformation. 
Thus the Gazelle is made an intermediate genus 
between the goat and the deer, agreeing with the 
former in the texture of it’s horns, which contain a 
core, and are never fhed; and with the latter, in 
the elegance of it’s form and fwiftnels of it’s mo- 
tion. The Gazelle being one of the fleeteft ani- 
mals in nature, it’s chace is efteemed a favourite 
diverfion in all thofe parts of the world where it 
is found. Some fpecies form herds of two or 
three thoufand; while others keep in {mall troops 
of five or fix. ‘The varieties of this animal are 
numerous; but, excepting two or three, they all 
inhabit the warmett parts of the globe; their pro- 
per climates feem to be thofe within the torrid 
zone; nor can they exift in the colder regions. 
See ANTELOPE. 

GAZZA. The Italian appellation for a fpe- 
cies of heron common in feveral parts of Europe; 
and called by many authors ardea alba major, the 
greater white heron. The whole body is of a 
fnowy white colour; the beak is yellow; the mem- 
branes about the eyes are green; the tail is long; 
and the head is deftitute of a creft; which laft cir- 
cumftance, added to the difparity of fize, fufh- 
ciently diftinguifhes it from the ardea alba minor, 
This bird, which is fometimes feen in England, 
has been miftaken for the common heron become 
accidentally white; a phenomenon frequently ob- 
ferved in fparrows, and fome other birds. 

GAZZETTA. A name given by Gefner to 
the ardea alba minor of naturalifts, the gaza gio- 
vane of the Italians. 

GAZZETTO. A fith of the turdus or wraffe 
kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and fold in the 
markets of Italy. It is thick, and pretty broad; 
the colour is a fine green; the fins are {potted ; 
and near the anus there is a laree purple tubercle. 
The dorfal fin of this fifth confifts of twenty-four 
ribs or nerves; the firft fifteen of which are rigid 
and prickly, the reft being fmooth and flexile. 

GED. The Englifh name for a {mall {pecies 
of fnipe, ufually called the juddock; and, by 
authors, gallinago minima. 

GELLY, SEA. <A term by which naturalifts 
exprefs the afterias, or fea-ftar. 

GENET. An animal of the weafel kind, ra- 
ther fmaller than the martin, though fome are 
larger. It refernbles the weafel kind in it’s great 
length compared to it’s height, in having a foft 
beautiful fur, in it’s feet being armed with unre- 
tractile claws, and in it’s appetite for petty car- 
nage; but it differs from them in having the nofe 
much fmailer and longer, the tail tapering to a 
point, larger ears, and finaller paws. 
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The Genet is fpotted with black, on a ground 
mixed with red and grey: it has two forts of hair, 
the one fhorter and fofter, the other longer and 
ftronger, but not more than half an inch long on 
any part of the body except the tail; it’s fpots are 
diftinét and feparate on the fides, but, uniting to- 
wards the back, there form black ftripes which run 
longitudinally. There is alfo along the back a 
kind of longith hair, refembling a mane; and the 
tail is marked with rings, alternately black and 
white, from the infertion to the end. | Like all 
the reft of the weafel kind, it is furnifhed with 
glands, which feparate a kind of perfume refem- 
bling civet, but which foon evaporates: thefe 
glands open differently from thofe of other ani- 
mals of this kind; for, as the latter have their aper- 
tures juft at the beginning of the anus, the aperture 
of this creature is fituated immediately under it. 

Genets are eafily domefticated. Belonius af- 
fures us, that he has feen fome at Conftantino- 
ple as tame as cats; and that they are permitted 
to run where they pleafe, without doing any in- 
jury: hence they have been called the cats of Con- 
{tantinople, though they have little elfe in com- 


. mon with thefe animals except their addrefs in 


difcovering and deftroying vermin. Some natu- 
ralifts pretend that they inhabit only moift grounds; 
and that they chiefly refide on the banks of rivers, 
avoiding mountainous and dry places; but, with 
refpect to thefe local predilections, we are not com- 
petent to fpeak with certainty. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the fpecies is not much diffuled: 
it is not to be found in any part of Europe, ex- 
cept Spain and Turky; and though it requires a 
warm climate for it’s fubfiftence and propagation, 
it has not been difcovered in any of the warmer 
regions of India or Africa. It is a mild and trac- 
table animal; beautiful in it’s colours, and valua- 
ble for it’s fur; and feems to be one of tho crea- 
tures which, with proper care, might be propa- 
gated in any temperate climate. 

GERBUA. An appellation fometimes given 
to the jerboa, an animal which inhabits Egypt, and 
fome other countries. See Jerzoa. 

GERENDA. An Eaft Indian ferpent, finely 
{potted with various colours, to which the natives 


“of Calicut pay divine honours; and, while their 


deity lies coiled up, (it’s ufual pofture) they pro- 
{trate themfelves before it with ftupid adoration. 
The Gerenda is likewife worfhipped in the fame 
manner by the inhabitants of the coaft of Mozam- 
bique in Africa. 

The brilliancy of colouring in thefe reptiles, 
which probably procure them fo much veneration 
among uncultivated nations; in countries where 
the principles-of a juft tafte are eftablifhed, would 
only excite difeuft and averfion. 

GER-FALCON, or GYR-FALCON. This 
{pecies of Falcon is naturally a very bold, wild, 
and untractable bird; but, when once reclaimed, 
it proves one of the moft ferviceable of the kind, 
See Fatcon. 

GHALGHULUNA. The Ceylonefe name 
for a {pecies of ferpent of a pale brown colour va- 
riegated with tranf{verfe ftreaks of white, and found 
among rocks and ftones. 

GIAROLA. A bird of the lark kind, re- 
markable for it’s very long heel. It is about the 
fize of the common lark; the head, neck, back, 
and wings, are of a mottled colour, refembling that 
of the quail; the general appearance of the feathers 


is a chefnut brown, and their edges are variegated 
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with white, yellow, and red; the back-part of the 
head has a crown or ring of white feathers; the belly 
is alfo white; and the tail is fhort, bifid, and va- 
riegated with chefnut and white. 

GIAROLO. The Italian name for a fmall 
bird of the fnipe kind, remarkable for it’s white 
tail. It bears a ftrong refemblance to the bird 
called in England the ftint; but it’s beak is broader 
at the bafe, and it’s legs are thicker and fhorter. 
Aldrovandus gives it the appellation of the Cin- 
clus tertius; a very indeterminate name, Cinclus 
being applied by different authors to feveral dif- 
ferent birds. 

GIBBON. An appellation given by Buffon to 
the long-armed ape, a very extraordinary creature, 
of different fizes, being frequently four feet high. 
Tt walks erect; it is deftitute of a tail; it’s face re- 
fembles that of a man; it’s eyes are large, and funk 
in it’s head; and it’s ears are exactly proportioned. 
But it differs from ail others of the monkey kind 
in the remarkable length of it’s arms, which, when 
the animal ftands ereét, are long enough to reach 
the ground; fo that it can walk on all-fours, and 
yet retain it’s erect pofture. 

Next to the ourang outang, this animal moft 
nearly refembles mankind, not only in it’s figure, 
but alfo in the gentlenefs of it’s manners and the 
docility of it’s difpofition. It is a native of the 
Eaft Indies, and particularly of the coafts of Coro- 
mandel. 

GIBBOUS FISH. A name given by Ray to 
the fifth called kromrugh by the Dutch. It is 
fmooth, and without {cales; the belly is white; the 
fins and tail are black; and it grows to a confider- 
able fize, fometimes to four feet. ‘This fifh, which 
is caught in the Oriental Seas, near the fhores, is 
efteemed very delicious food. It receives it’s 
name from a remarkable prominence on it’s back, 
like that of the perch, but confiderably higher. 

GID, or GED. A {mall bird of the fnipe 
kind, called alfo the judcock. See Snipe. 

GILT-HEAD. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, this 
fith is a fpecies of the fparus, called by that great 
naturalift fparus lunula aurea inter oculos. It is of 
a broad figure, compreffed on the fides, and fome- 
what refembles the bream. It grows to the 
weight of ten pounds; and is caught in great 
plenty, during the fummer months, in different 
parts of the Mediterranean, The back is fharp, 
and of a dufky green colour; between the eyes 
there is an arched ftripe, refembling a crefcent of 
a gold colour, the horns of which point towards 
the head, and from this femilunar gold-coloured 
fpot the Gilt-Head receives it’s name. It has 
afually a black {pot at the upper angle of the co- 
ver of the gills, and another of a purple colour be- 
low them; the teeth in each jaw are oblong and 
roundifh; the tail is extremely forked; the dorfal 
fin, which extends almoft the whole length of the 
back, confifts of twenty-four rays; the pectoral fins 
confift of feventeen rays, the ventral of fix, and 
the anal of fourteen. 

The Gilt-Head is one of the pifces fexatiles, or 
fifhes which haunt deep waters, or bold rocky 
fhores. It feeds principally on fhell-fifh, which it 
comminutes with it’s teeth before it fwallows them. 
[i’s flefh is reckoned extremely coarfe; and was 
little efteemed by the ancient Romans, except 
when the creature had fed on the Lucrine oyfter. 

Gitt-Heap; Rep. This fpecies is about the 
fame fize as the former; it’s fhape is not very dif- 
* ferent; but it’s whole bedy is ofa red colour. At 
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the bafe of the pectoral fins there is a ferruginous 


{pot; the fcales are large; and the tail is forked. 

Gitt-Heap, Tootnep. This fpecies grows 
to the length of twenty-fix inches, and ten in 
breadth; it’s general conformation refembles that 
of the roach; and it’s eyes are large like thofe of 
quadrupeds. In the lower jaw there are two rows 
of flender, fharp teeth, and on each fide a flender 
canine tooth; the upper jaw is furnifhed with only 
one row of teeth; the apertures of the gills are 
very large; and the body is fcaly. A fingle fin 
extends down the centre of the back almoft to the 
tail; the firft feven rays are high, and the reft low; 
behind the vent there is another correfpondin 
fin; and both are entirely covered with fcales, laid 
over each other. ‘The back is black; the fides 
are fomewhat brighter; and the belly exhibits a 
filvery brightnefs. 

GIMMERO. An animal faid to be bred be- 
tween the afs and the bull. The generality of na- 
turalifts deny the poffibility of this mixture; while 
the natives of the Alpine countries, where this 
creature is found, as ftrongly infift on it’s reality. 

GINETTA, or GENETTA; the Viverra 
Genetta of Linnzus. A fmall animal of the wea- 
fel kind, of a tawny red colour, ornamented with 
feveral black {pots in different parts of it’s body, 
and having the ridge of it’s back marked with a 
black line. See Gener. 

GIRAFFE. An appellation fometimes given 
to that very fingular animal more commonly 
known by the name of the camelopard. See Ca- 
MELOPARD. 

GIRROCK. The common Englifh name of 
the fith called the lacertus; a large {pecies of gar- 
fifth, caught in the Mediterranean, the Britifh, and 
other feas. 

GLADIUS PISCIS. An appellation given 
by many authors to the fword-fifh; called alfo xi- 

hias. 

GLAMA. A name fometimes given to the 
Nama, an animal of the camel kind; called alfo 
elapho camelus. See Luama. 

GLANIS. An appellation given by fome na- 
turalifts to the ffh called in Latin filurus; and, in 
Englifh, the theat-fith. 

GLANS MARINUS. A genus of fhell-fith, 
more commonly called balanus; and, in Englifh, 
the centre-fhell. 

GLANUS, or GLANIS. An appellation 
oiven by Pliny, and other ancient writers, to that 
fpecies of the filurus called in Englifh the fheat- 
fifh; and diftinguifhed in the Artedian fyftem by 
the name of the filurus with four beards on the 
chin. 

GLAREANA. A bird defcribed by Gefner, 
and generally fuppofed to be the fpipoletta, a 
fpecies of lark; called aifo tordino by the Vene- 
tians. 

GLAUCUS. The name of a genus of fithes 
which, according to Rondoletius, comprehends 
three fpecies. The firft, or more common kind, 
is a broad fifh approaching to the figure of the tur- 
bot, but very thin: the colour on the back and 
fides is a dufky olive; on the belly, white; and on 
each fide appear a few black fpots. The fcales are 
fmall and rounded; the mouth is large, and inter- 
nally tinged with blue, the teeth being fmall; and 
the tail is extremely large, and forked, the tips of 
the forks being varied with black. ‘This fpecies 
is commonly caught in the Mediterranean. 

The fecond fpecies is nearly of the fame figure 
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as the former, but of a fmaller fize, and therefore 
called by tome naturalifts glaucidium. This fith 
has an undulated line running on each fide from 
the membrane of the gills to the middle of the 
body, from whence it is continued ftraight to the 
tail; whereas, in the common Glaucus, this line 
preferves one unvarying direétion. 

The third fpecies differs from the other two in 
having very ftrong and fharp teeth, and in the 
lateral line being much more waved: above this 
line the fifh is of a deep blueifh black colour; 
and, below it, perfectly white. 


GLEAD. A provincial appellation for the 
milvus, or kite. 
GLINUS. A name by which Belonius, and 


fome other writers, have called the {mall fea-fith 
more generaily known by that of dracunculus. 

GLIS. Ina limited fenfe, this word only fig- 
nifies the dormoufe; but, according to the accep- 
tation of J.innzeus, the Glires conftitute the fourth 
order of the mammalia clafs of animals. The 
characters of the creatures belonging to this clafs 

re the following: they have only two fore-teeth in 
each jaw; they are deftitute of the dentes canini, or 
dog-teeth; and the feet have toes, and are formed 
for leaping. Animals of this clafs comprehend 
the feveral {pecies of the porcupine, the hare, the 
{quirrel, the beaver, the moufe, and the bat. 

GLiS VOLANS, the Flying Dormoufe. The 
name of an animal properly of the vefpertilio or 
bat kind; diftinguifhed by Linnzus under the ap- 
pellation of the fpafma, or vefpertilio ecaudatus, 
nafo foliato obcordato. 

GLISSA. A fea-fifh of the tunny kind; but 
it’s fkin is perfeétly fmooth, and free from {eales: 
it ufually grows to the length of two cubits, and 
the thicknefs of a man’s body; it is of a roundifh 
figure; the jaws are very rough, but deftitute of 
teeth; and the tail is forked, but lefs arched or 
funated than that of the tunny. This fifh is found 
in deep water, at a confiderable diftance from 
thore; and it’s flefh is efteemed very delicate food. 

GLOBE ANIMALCULE. This very fin- 
gular, minute, aquatic animal, whofe fhape feems 
ro be exactly globular, without either head, tail, or 
fins, was firft difcovered by the ingenious Baker, 
in his microfcopical experiments. It moves in all 
directions, either rolling like a bowl, or gliding 
along {moothly without any convolutions. It’s 
whole body is tranfparent, except where it is co- 
vered with circular black fpots, which in different 
animalcules are found differing in their numbers ; 
and thefe {pots are probably either the eggs or the 
young. The general appearance of the body of 
this infe€t exhibits a kind of fhort moveable hairs 
or briftles, by means of which it is extremely pro- 
bable that it’s motions are performed. 

GLOBE-FISH. The name by which fome 
fpecies of the oftracion are diftinguifhed. See 
OSTRACION. 

GLOBOSZ CONCH. A family of fhells, 
more generally called tuns: the characters of which 
are; that their bodies are greatly fwelled or 
rounded, from which circumftance they acquire 
the name of Globofe, or tuns; that they have 
fhort turbans ; that their mouths are extremely pa- 
tulous; and that they are deftitute of pillar or co- 
lumellalips. The fhells which belong to this fa- 
mily are the tuns, partridges, figs, harps, Perfian 
crowns, and melons. 

GLOTTIS. A name given by many natu- 
ralifts to a bird of the long-legged kind approach- 
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ing to the figure of the red-fhank, but larger and 
longer legged, and generally known by the appel- 
lation of limofa. 

GLOW-WORM. A genus of infects of the 
order of coleoptera; the antennz of which are fe- 
taceous; the jaws are prominent, and dentated; 
the eyes are flightly prominent; and the thorax is 
of a roundifh, marginated figure. 

The terms Cantharis and Cicindela have been 
indifcriminately applied to the Glow-Worm; but, 
in faét, they form two diftinét genera of the fame 
order, comprehending feveral fpecies in the Lin- 
nan fyftem. ‘The cantharis has fetaceous an- 
tenne; the thorax is marginated, and fhorter than 
the head; the exterior wings are flexile; and the 
fides of the abdomen are plicated and papillofe. 
In moftt fpecies, the thorax is depreffed; but, in 
fome, it is roundifh. Linnzeus enumerates twenty- 
fix {pecies of this genus. 

The fame author reckons fourteen fpecies of 
the cicindela, diftinguifhed by their colours and 
the fpots on their exterior wings: thus, the field, 
or green Glow-Worm, has five white fpots on it’s 
exterior wings; the black Glow-Worm, which 
frequents woody places, has two; the brafly Glow- 
Worm, commonly found in. moift places, has 
broad excavated fpots on the wings; and the black 
Glow-Worm, with a round thorax, common in 
rocky places, has two ferruginous fpots on thefe 
wings. 

No two infects differ more from each other than 
the male and female Glow-Worms. The male is 
furnifhed with wings, and is a {mall fly; whereas 
the female is deftitute of wings, and continues a 
large crawling Worm. ‘The body of the male is 
oblong, and fomewhat deprefled; the wings are 
fhorter than the body; the head is broad, dun, and 
flat; and the eyes are large and black: this infec 
is by no means luminous, and therefore is not ge- 
nerally fuppofed to have any affinity to the Glow- 
Worm. ‘The female is what is exprefsly called 
by this name: this is a very flow-paced animal, 
without wings, and in it’s general conformation 
fomewhat refembling a caterpillar; the head is 
fmall, flat, hard, black, and acuminated towards 
the mouth; the antennz are fhort; the legs, which 
are fix in number, are moderately long; the body 
is flat, and compofed of twelve rings, whereas that 
of the male confifts only of five; and the colour is 
dufky, with a ftreak of white running down the 
back. In the day-time it exhibits none of it’s 
diftinguifhing qualities; but, in the night, it be- 
comes perfectly confpicuous by the glowing light, 
or lambent flame, that is feen near it’s tail, iffuing 
from the under-part of it’s body. 

he common Glow-Worm, which fo often pre- 
fents itfelf to our curiofity during the fummer 
months, if carefully taken up, may be kept alive 
many days on frefh turfs; and will conftantly ex- 
hibit it’s luminous appearance in the dark. 

The Glow-Worm is a fluggifh, inactive infect, 
having, to appearance, no figns of life in the day- 
time, when it’s light is not perceptible, though 
carried into a darkened room, unlefs the creature 
is turned on it’s back, and put into motion; and, 
even then, it is but very faint: but, after fun-fet, 
the light begins to return, and with it the life and 
motion of the anima}. Indeed, the motion and 
light of the Glow- Worm feem mutually dependent 
on each other: it never fhines but when it’s body 
is in fome degree of motion; and, when it is moft 
{trongly luminous, it’s body is elongated a third 

more 
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more than in the day-time. During it’s moft lu- 
cid periods, it will fometimes fuddenly turn it’s 
body round, and then the light will appear con- 
fined to a {pace not larger than the head of a pin; 
but, on being touched, it will immediately extend 
itfelf, and the light will become as large and bright 
as before. 

This infect, taken in grofs, is ufed in medicine, 
and thought to be ferviceable in the ftone: and 
Cardan afcribes to it an anodyne virtue. 

Giow-Worm, Wincep. This infect has been 
well defcribed by Aldrovandus, who afferts that it 
lays eggs which are hatched into fmall Worms; 
and that thefe in time become flies, after inder- 
going the ufual transformations. Mbouffett and 
Bartholine defcribe this animal nearly in the fame 
manner; but they allow only the male to have 
wings; while Scaliger, who contradicts this opi- 
nion, tells us that he has caught both males and 
females winged in the act of generation. This 
feems to be an evident proof that both fexes are 
winged: neverthelefs, thofe who have quoted this 
paflage, feem unconvinced of the truth of the af- 
fertion. Waller, however, who gives an account 
of thefe flies in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, ob- 
ferved them in the fame manner, in the act of co- 
pulation, both winged, and with no other differ- 
ence between them except that the female was the 
largeft of the two; a common cafe with refpect to 
many other infects. 

During the warmer months, this creature is 
fometimes caught in houfes, flying towards the 
flame of a candle; and, when examined in the 
dark, it appears to be partially luminous. Before 
it is furnifhed with wings, it is frequently found in 
the fhape of the common Glow-Worm; and then 
it always emits a kind of lambent flame. Both 
the male and the female, in their winged ftate, 
fhine during the fummer months; and their light 
is fometimes fo vivid, that it is perceptible even 
when there is a candle in the room. It’s vibra- 
tions are irregular, and it’s colour is greenifh. 
The luminous parts confift of two {mall fpecks 
under the tail, in which the light continues for 
fome time after the tail is cut off, but gradually 
expires. The ufe of this light feems to be that 
of directing the animal in it’s courfe, and affifting 
it in catching it’s prey; to which purpofes it ap- 
pears admirably placed, the tail being eafily bent 
under the belly, and then the light is thrown full 
on any furrounding object: this Tight the creature 
can conceal at pleafure, and by ‘that means fre- 
quently efcapes when purfued by it’s enemies. 

The Winged Glow-Worm, which is of the bee- 
tle kind, is of a brown and dufky colour: it is fur- 
nifhed with hard or fhelly wings, like other bee- 
tles; and, when thefe are expanded, a pair of very 
laree membranaceous ones is difclofed to view. 
‘The head is covered with a fort of fhield; and 
under it the eyes are placed, which are black, 
large, and moveable; fo that the creature can oc- 

cafionally thruft them forwards: there are two 
hairy antennz; and the legs are, like thofe of the 
common fly, hard, fhelly, and hairy. 

GLUTTON;; the Muftela Gulo of Linneus. 
No precife defcription of this quadruped has hi- 

therto come under our obfervation; fome authors 
comparing it to the badger, others to the fox, fome 
to the bear, and others to the hyana. Linnzus 
ranks it among weafels, from_the fimilitude of 
their teeth; t though the length of it’s body, the 
fhortnefs of it’s legs, the foftnefs of it’s fur, it’s 
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difagreeable fcent, and it’s infatiable appetite, 
feem to form ftronger lines of affinity between 
thefe animals. Klein, who defcribed a creature of 
this kind brought alive from Siberia, affures us, 
that it was about three feet long, and one foot and 
ahalfhigh. On comparing thefe dimenfions with 
thofe of the weafel tribe, we ral I] find that they ap- 
proach more nearly to the clafs juft mentioned 
than any other. In the contre of it’s nofe, 
ears, teeth, and long bufhy tail, the Glutton en- 
tirely refembles the weafel; and, as to it’s fuperior 
thicknefs and corpulence, they very naturally arife 
from it’s infatiable voracity, which is fo remarka- 
ble, that from that circumftance the animal re- 
ceives it’s name. 

The Glutton is found in the northern parts of 
Europe and Siberia, as well as in thofe of Ame- 
rica, where it 1s called the carcajou. It’s body : 
long and thick; it’s legs are fhort; along the bac 
it is of a black colour, but it’s fides are a reddlith 
brown. It’s fur is held in the higheft eftimation 
on account of it’s foftnefs and beautiful glofs; it’s 
tail is pretty long and bufhy; it’s legs and claws 
are better adapted f for climbing trees than running 
alone the cround ; and, confequently, it catches 
It’s prey rather by furprize than purtuit. 

Indeed, {carcely any of the long-bodied animals 
truft to their {peed: knowing their own incapacity 
to overtake their prey through celerity, they either 
creep upon it in it’s retreats, or lie in ambufh, and 
feize it with a bound. The Glutton, from the 
conformation of it’s legs and the length of it’s 
body, muft nece fanily be extremely flow; and, 
confequently, it’s only refource confifts in taking 
it’s prey by furprize. All the reft of the weafel 
kind, from the finallnc{§ of their fize, are better 
adapted for a life of infidious rapine than this; they 
are qualified to purfue their prey to it’s retreats; 
they can lurk unfeen among the branches of trees, 
and hide themfelves with facility under the leaves. 
But the fize of the Glutton prevents it from gain- 
ing admiffion where other animals can retire; and, 
for the fame rea! fon, it with more di ifficulty lurks 
unfeen: hence, it’s only refource is that of climbing 
a tree, which it effeéts with eafe; and there it waits 
with patience till fome large animal pafies under- 
neath, on which it fuddenly darts with unerring 
aim, and feldom fails to conquer. 

In North America, this voracious creature is 
frequently feen lurking among the thick branches 
of trees, purpotely to aay the deer, with which 
the extenfive forefts of that’ quarter of the globe 
abound. Endued with a degree of patience equal 
to it’s rapacity, the Glutton ‘fingles out fuch trees 
as are marked by the teeth or antlers of the deer; 
and fometimes watches, in ue expectation, for 
feveral days together. [i it finds that thefe ani- 
mals either cautioufly avoid the place, or have 
forfaken that part o the country, it then defcends 
with reluétance, purfues the beaver to it’s retreat, 
or even commits itfelf to the liquid element in 
queft of fifhes. But fhould it happen that, by long 
attention, and keeping clofe, at laft the elk or rein. 
deer fhould fall into the aribeicade: the famithed 
Glutton darts down upon the haplefs animal, and 
{ticks it’s claws between it’s fhoulders, where they 
remain unalterably fixed. In vain does the large, 
but timid viétim, encreafe it’s fpeed, or threaten 
with it’s branching horns; the Glutton remains ob- 
ftinately in poficiion Nee It's prize, eats Ace 
the neck, and at iaft rends the large blood-veffels 
which are fituared in that part. 

Travellers, 
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Travellers, when croffing thofe deferted forefts, 
frequently obferve pieces of the fkin of the Glut- 
ton fticking to fuch trees againft which it has been 
rubbed by the deer in it’s fight. But as this ani- 
mal’s voracity is greater than it’s feelings, it never 
feizes without fubduing it’s prey. When, there- 
fore, the deer, wounded, and faint with the lofs of 
blood, fubmits to it’s fate, the Glutton compen- 
fates for it’s former abftinence by it’s prefent vora- 
city. - 

It is really aftonifhing to. confider how much 
one of thefe animals is capable of eating at one 
time. ‘That which Klein faw, though deprived of 
both air and exercife, taken from it’s native cli- 
mate, and labouring under ill health in confe- 
guence of thefe changes, neverthelefs devoured 
thirteen pounds of flefh every day, and yet re- 
mained unfatisfied. It may thence be eafily ima- 
gined how much more it would have devoured at 
once, after a long faft, of food congenial to it’s 
appetites, and in that climate moft natural to it’s 
conftitution: and we are accordingly informed, 
that, from being a lank, thin animal, it’s natural 
figure, it then eats fuch immoderate quantities, 
that it’s belly is diftended, and it’s whole fhape in 
a great meafure altered. Having enjoyed this vo- 
racious repatt, it becomes incapable of any ani- 
mal function, lying in a ftate of torpidity clofe to 
the animal it has killed; and in this fituation it 
continues for two or three days. Being thus re- 
duced to a ftate both loathfome and helplefs, it 
derives it’s chief protection from it’s horrid ftench, 
which few animals dare to approach; and for this 
reafon it is enabled to continue eating and fleeping 
alternately till it’s prey is wholly confumed; and 
then it afcends fome tree in order to look out for 
frefh adventures. 

Like many others of the weafel tribe, the Glut- 
ton feems to prefer the moft putrid flefh to that 
newly killed; and, were it’s fwiftnefs and ftrength 
equal to it’s rapacity, it would foon thin the foreft 
of every other living creature. But, fortunately 
for it’s fellow quadrupeds, this animal is fo tlow, 
that the beaver, alone is inferior to it in fpeed: 
this creature, therefore, it frequently puifues on 
land; but the beaver generally makes good it’s re- 
treat, by taking to the water, in which element the 
Glutton can by no means exift. 

A life of neceffity is generally productive of fer- 
tile invention: and accordingly the Glutton, con- 
tinually prefied by the calls of hunger, and poffeff- 
ing neither fwiftnefs nor activity to gratify that ap- 
petite, is obliged by ftratagem to make up for 
the defects of nature. It often examines the traps 
and fnares laid for other animals, in order to anti- 
cipate the fowler. It is faid to practife various 
arts, in order to procure it’s prey; to {teal on the 
rein-deer in their retreats; to lie in wait for fuch 
animals as have been maimed by the hunters; to 
purfue the ifatis while providing for it’s own 
wants; and, when that animal has run down it’s 
prey, to feize on it, and even fometimes to devour 
the original provider. When every other expe- 
dient fails, the Glutton condefcends to fearch out 
graves; and, after digging up and feeding on the 
inhumed bodies, devours the very bones. For 
thefe reafons this carnivorous animal is held in 
utter deteftation by the natives of thofe countries 
it inhabits, who ufually term it the vulture of qua- 
drupeds. But, though thus obnoxious and dif- 
gufting to man, thefe creatures do not feem at all 
to dread him; for, according to Gamelin, one of 
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them advanced boldly and calmly to a fituation 
where feveral perfons were at work, without be- 
traying the fmalleft apprehenfion, or attempting to 
run away, till it had received feveral blows, which 
at laft totally difabled it. 

The Glutton, like all the reft of it’s kind, is a 
folitary animal; and is never feen in company, ex- 
cept with the female, with which it couples in the 
middle of winter. The latter goes with young 
about four months, and brings forth two or three 
at a time. 

Gluttons burrow in holes like weafels: the male 
and female are generally feen together; and both 
are equally refolute in defence of their young. 
On fuch occafions the boldeft dogs are afraid to 
approach them, as they fight with the greateft ob- 
ftinacy, and bite with the utmoft feverity: how- 
ever, as they are unable to efcape by flight, the 
hunters generally come up to the affiftance of the 
dogs, and eafily overpower them. Their flefh, as 
may eafily be fuppofed, is not very delicate, but 
their fkins amply recompenfe the hunters for their 
toil and danger. Their furs poffefs the moft beau-- 
tiful luftre imaginable; and are preferred before all 
others, except thofe of the Siberian fox and the 
fable. 

GNAPHEUS. An appellation given by Athe- 
nzeus, and other Greek writers, to the tench. 

GNAT. A genus of the order of diptera, or 
two-winged infects, whofe mouths are furnifhed 
with briftly ftings, included in flexile fheaths. 

Gnats proceed from little worms ufually found 
at the bottoms of ftagnant waters. The manner 
in which thefe infects lay their eggs is peculiarly 
curious and interefting: after having depofited a 
proper number on the furface of the water, they 
furround them with a kind of un@uous matter, 
which prevents their finking; but, at the fame 
time, connects them to the bottom by threads, to 
prevent their floating away at the mercy of every 
breeze. Thus thefe infects, in their egg ftate, re- 
femble buoys fixed by anchors. As they approach 
towards maturity, they fink deeper; and at laft, 
when they leave the eges, and become worms, 
they creep at the bottom. After this, they form 
lodgings of cement, which they affix to fome fo- 
lid bodies at the very bottom of the water, unlefs 
they accidentally meet with pieces of chalk, which, 
being of a foft and pliant nature, give them an op- 
portunity of finking retreats for themfelves, where 
the claws of cray-fith only can moleft them. The 
worm afterwards changes it’s form: it appears 
with a large head; and a tail invefted with hair, 
and moiftened with an oleaginous fluid, which 
ferves to fuftain it’s body, and to tranfport it from 
one place to another. When the oil with which 
the tail is moiftened begins to grow dry, the in- 
fect difcharges an un¢tuous humour from it’s 
mouth, which it fheds over it’s tail; and, by virtue 
of this, it 1s enabled to tranfport itfelf from place 
to place without being incommoded by the wa- 
ter. The Gnat, in it’s fecond ftate, is, properly 
{peaking, a kind of nymph, which is it’s intro- 
duction into a new ftate of being. In the firft 
place, it divefts itfelf of it’s fecond fkin; in the 
next, it refigns it’s eyes, it’s antenn, and it’s tail; 
and, in fhort, it feems actually to expire. How- 
ever, from the remains of the amphibious animal 
a little winged infect arifes, active in a high degree, 
and whofe whole ftructure is a juft object of our 
admiration: it’s little head 1s adorned with a plume 
of feathers; and it’s whole body is invefted with 
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{cales and hair, in order to fecure it from the incle- 
mency of the weather; and it makes trial of the ac- 
tivity of it’s wings, by rubbing them either againft 
it’s body, or it’s broad fide-bags, which keep it in 
equilibrium. 

But no part of this infect is more remarkable, or 
of more importance, than it’s trunk, which may 
juftly be deemed one of nature’s mafter-pieces; and 
is fo very fmall, that it’s extremity can fcarcely be 
difcerned by the affiftance of the beft microfcope 
that can be procured. That part which is at firft 
obvious to the eye, is only a long fcaly fheath un- 
der the throat: at the diftance of near two-thirds of 
it’s length, there is an aperture through which the 
animal darts out four ftings, and afterwards retracts 
them; one of which, however fharp and active it 
may be, is no other than the cafe that contains the 
other three, for whofe reception it is furnifhed with 
a long groove. Thefe ftings are fharpened on 
both fides; they are likewife barbed; and have a 
vaft number of cutting-teeth towards their points, 
which are reverted, and fine beyond expreffion. 
When all thefe darts are thruft into the flefh of 
animals, fometimes one after another, and at others 
all at once, the blood and humours of the adja- 
cent parts are unavoidably extravafated; on which 
tumours enfue, whofe little orifices are foon clofed 
up by the compreffion of the external air. 

When the Gnat, by means of the extremity of 
it’s cafe, which it ufes inftead of a tongue, has 
tafted any fruit, flefh, or juice, that it has difco- 
vered; if it be a fluid, it is fucked up without the 
protrufion of the darts; but, in cafe the leaft re- 
fiftance is made by the obftruction of flefh, or 
other hard fubftances, the infect exerts it’s {trength, 
and penetrates it if poffible with it’s weapons. 
This being atchieved, it draws it’s ftings into their 
fheath, which is applied to the wound, in order 
to extract, as through a reed, the juices which are 
therein inclofed. 

But though the Gnat is very active and trou- 
blefome in the fummer months, during winter it 
ceafes to receive any food; and fpends all that te- 
dious feafon either in quarries or caverns, which, 
at the return of furmmer, are abandoned for fome 
commodious ford, or ftagnant water, where it may 
produce it’s kind. Indeed, the young brood is 
fometimes fo numerous, that the very water is 
tinged, according to the colour of the fpecies, 
which is very various, and in general very beau- 
tiful. 

Nothing, however, is more curious in the hif- 
tory of this animalcule, than it’s method of pro- 
pagation. Though all infects of the Gnat -kind 
are pretty fimilar in their conformation and gene- 
ral appearance, they differ widely from each other 

in the manner in which they are produced: for 
fome are viviparous, others oviparous; fome are 
males, and unite with the females; others are fe- 
males, requiring the impregnation of the males; 
and fore, though of neither fex, produce young 
without any copulation or contact whatever. This 
is indeed one of the greateft irregularities in the 
hiftory of nature; but it is neverthelefs true. A 
Gnat, feparated from the reft of it’s kind, and in- 
-clofed in a elafs veffel, with air fufficient to kee 
it alive, will produce young; which alfo, when 
feparated from each other, will be the parents of a 
numerous progeny. Thus, through five or fix 
generations, will thefe extraordinary animals pro- 
pagate without the aid of copulation, and without 
any congrefs between the males and females; but, 
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after the manner of vegetables, the young burfting 
from the bodies of their parents without any pre- 
vious impregnation. At the fixth generation, 
however, the propagation is fufpended; the Gnat 
no longer produces it’s like from itfelf alone, but 
requires the accefs of the male to give it another 
fucceffion of fecundity. , 

The European Gnats give the human fpecies 
but little moleftation; they are fometimes, indeed, 
heard humming about our beds in the night-time, 
and retard the approaches of fleep by the appre- 
henfions which they naturally excite: but the cafe 
is very different in the lefs populous and culti- 
vated regions of America, where the waters ftag- 
nate, the climate is warm, and where they are 
produced in inconceivable multitudes. There 
the whole atmofphere is frequently filled with 
clouds of thofe famifhed infects, of different fizes, 
from the length of fix inches, to a minutenefs on- 
ly ditcernible by the affiftance of the microfcope. 
The ardour of the meridian fun is too potent for 
their conftitutions, and they therefore fhun his in- 
fluence: but when the evening fhades prevail, 
neither artifice nor flight can poffibly fhield the 
wretched inhabitants from their attacks; for, 
though myriads are deftroyed, rnyriads more con- 
{tantly fucceed them, and produce unceafing an- 
noyance. ‘The native Indians, who anoint their 
bodies. with oil, and are from their infancy habi- 
tuated to the depredations of thefe creatures, find 
them far lefs troublefome than thofe perfons who 
are but newly arrived from Europe: the former 
fleep in their cottages having their bodies almoft 
entirely covered with thefe infects, and enjoy, not- 
withftanding, uninterrupted repofe; while the lat- 
ter are almoft driven to diftraction, neither re- 
maining quiet by day, nor fleeping by night, 

The numbers of fpecies of the Gnat kind, in- 
cluding the larger and fmaller ones, are beyond 
the art of the moft fkilful naturalift to enumerate. 
Derham obferved near forty different fpecies in 
the vicinity of Upminfter in Effex; but thofe 
which arrive at a fize capable of being remarked 
with the naked eye are by no means innumerable. 
All the Gnat tribe have a long cylindric body, 
compofed of eight wings; the corfelet is fhort, 
but large, in proportion to the fize of the fly; and 
to this member are affixed fix legs, the wings, and 
the balancers: four ftigmata are alfo found in this 
part, as is the cafe in other flies; the two firft of 
which are placed near the head, and have fome- 
times been miftaken for ears. 

Linneus defcribes the fix fubfequent fpecies. 

Gnat, Dusky, with a forked {fnout. This fpe- 
cies is afh-coloured, and moderately large: it has 
no points on the wings; and from between the jaws, 
or more properly from the trunk, proceeds a fork+ 
ed dart. Ray fuppofes this to be the female of the 
domettic tipula, becaufe it neither bites nor ftings. 

Guat, AsH-Cotovurep, with eight rings on 
the body. This is the common Gnat, which is 
feen in almoft every country; and is too well 
known to require any farther defcription. 

Gwnat, with water-coloured wings, marked 
with three black fpots. This fpecies is by fome 
authors called the leaft Gnat with blackith fpots; 
the body is of a brownifh colour, and no bigger 
than a fmall flea; and the wings are white, nar- 
row, and marked on their exterior edges with three 
dark fpecks. 

Gnat,. Brack, with water-coloured wings, 
black feet, and a white ring. This fpecies abounds 
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in Lapland, where they make a prodigious hum- 
ming in the dufk of the evening. They bite with 
great feverity, generally attacking the eyes, mouth, 
and face; and are not eafily deterred, notwith- 
ftanding the minutenels of their fize, which does 
not exceed that of a flea. 

Guat, Downy, with wings partly dufky. This 
variety is found in gardens, where they fly un- 
ceafingly, and feem to delight in the fmell of 
flowers. Ray calls this the Gnat fhaped like the 
filkworm moth, all over fetaceous and black, 
with the hinder part of the body blunt, and red 
fides. 

Guat, Brack, with a dufky body and a white 
forehead. In the Tranfactions of Upfal, this fpe- 
cies is called the leaft blood-fucking fly with white 
wings. It is extremely troublefome to horfes in 
the fummer feafon, getting under their hair, and 
extracting their blood. The feelers refemble 
threads, though the infect is fhaped like a fly; the 
head, feet, and breaft, are black, except that the 
fides of the latter are afh-coloured, and that there 
is a white {pot above and below the eyes. 

GO. An appellation given by fome authors 
to the common rock-fifh, or fea-gudgeon. 

GOAT. Inthe Linnean fyftem of zoology, 
the Goat makes a diftincét genus of the order of 
pecora: the diftinguifhing characters of which are ; 
that the horns are hollow, turned upwards, and 
annulated on their furfaces; that there are eight 
cutting-teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the 
upper; and that the male is generally bearded. 

The Goat is one of thofe domeftic animals 
whofe value is overlooked, becaufe the fheep fo 
far exceeds it: thus the afs is of little confequence, 
becaufe the horfe fupplies it’s place. Were the 
horfe or the fheep removed from nature, the afs 
and the Goat would be invaluable; and the fame 
arts would immediately be beftowed in cultivating 
‘and improving their kinds, that the higher orders 
of animals experience. But, in their prefent neg- 
le€ted ftate, they vary little from the wild animals 
of the fame kind: man has left them their primi- 
tive habits and forms; and, the lefs they are in- 
debted to his affiduity, the more they receive from 
nature. 

The Goat, viewed in every poffible light, feems 
better adapted for a life of favage liberty than the 
fheep. It is naturally more lively, and poffeffed of 
more animal inftin; it more readily attaches itfelf 
to man, and appears fenfible of his careffes: it is alfo 
itronger, fwifter, more courageous, more playful, 
and more capricious and vagrant, than the fheep; 
it is with difficulty confined to a flock; it chufes 
it’s own paftures ; and loves to ftray from it’s com- 
panions. It is fond of climbing precipices; it de- 
lights in approaching the very brink of danger; 
and it is often feen fufpended on an eminence 
overhanging the fea, and even to fleep in that fitu- 
ation in perfect fecurity, Nature, indeed, has in 
fome meafure fitted this animal for traverfing 
thefe declivities with eaie: it’s hoofs are hollow 
underneath, and their edges fharp; fo that it can 
walk on the ridge of a houfe with as much facility 
as on level ground. When two Goats are yoaked 
together, as is frequently practifed, they will, as 
if by confent, take the moft hazardous leaps, and 
‘yet fo well time their mutual efforts, that they 
will rarely mifcarry in the attempt. 

As Goats are hardy creatures, and very eafily fu- 
ftained, they are for that reafon chiefly the property 
of the poor, who have no paftures to fupply more 
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delicate animals. They prefer the neglected wilds 
to the cultivated fields of art; they chufe the 
heathy mountains, or the fhrubby rocks; the tops of 
the boughs, or the tender bark of young trees, are 
their favourite food; they bear immoderate heat 
much better than fheep; and are neither terrified 
at a ftorm, nor incommoded by rain; feeming only 
affected by immoderate cold, which produces the 
vertigo, a difeafe often fatal to thefe animals. The 
inconftancy of their nature is perceivable in the ir- 
regularity of their gait; they go forward, ftop, turn, 
approach, and fly, merely from caprice and the 
extreme vivacity of their difpofitions. 

The Goat produces but two or three at a time; 
and though it degenerates in warm climates, and 
is much fmaller, it neverthelefs becomes more 
fruitful, and generally brings forth three, four, or 
even five, at a fingle delivery. The buck is ca- 
pable of procreating it’s kind at the age of twelve 
months, and the female at that of feven: however, 
the fruits of this premature generation are weak and 
defective; and their beft breeding time is gene- 
rally delayed till the age of two years. One buck 
is fufficient for a hundred and fifty goats: his ap- 
petites are exceffive; but this ardour brings on a 
{peedy decay, fo that he is enervated in four years 
at moft, and even becomes old before he arrives 
at feven. ‘The Goat, in fome places, bears twice 
a year; and, like the fheep, continues five months 
with young. 

The milk of the Goat is fweet, nutritive, and 
medicinal; lefs liable to coagulate on the ftomach 
than that of the cow, and therefore preferable when 
the digeftion is weak. ‘The peculiarity of this 
animal’s food communicates a flavour to it’s mill 
different from that of the fheep or the cow; for as 
it generally feeds on fhrubby paftures and heathy 
mountains, there is a particular tafte in it’s milk 
which is very grateful to fuch as are fond of that 
aliment. 

In feveral parts of Ireland, and the Highlands 
of Scotland, Goats conftitute the chief pofleffions 
of the natives. On thofe mountains where no 
other animals could fubfift, thefe creatures clean a 
fufficient maintenance, and fupply the hardy inha- 
bitants with a varied luxury. Their beds are made 
of Goats fkins, which are foft, clean, and whole- 
fome; they feaft on their milk, and convert one 
part of it into butter, and another into cheefe: 
their flefh, however, is a delicacy they feldom 
tafle, it being reckoned too expenfive. The kid 
is confidered, even by the epicure, as a dainty; 
and the flefh of the Goat, when properly prepared, 
is preferred by fome to venifon. 

Thus, even in the wildeft folitudes, the poor 
experience comforts of which the rich have not 
been cruel enough to difpoffefs them. In thofe 
mountainous retreats, where the landfcape prefents 
only a {cene of rocks, heaths, and fhrubs, that pro- 
claim the wretchednefs of the foil, thefe fimple 
people have their feafts and their enjoyments: 
their trufty flocks of Goats attend them in thofe 
aweful folitudes, and furnifh them with all the ne- 
ceffaries of life; while their remote fituation hap- 
pily keeps them ignorant of greater luxuries. 

Goats are found in almoft every part of the 
world, and feem fuited to the neceffities of man- 
kind in both extremes: they are fattened in the 
fame manner as fheep; but, notwithftanding every 
poffible precaution, their flefh is neither fo good 
nor fo {weet, in our climates, as mutton. But, 
between the tropics, the cafe is very different; the 
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mutton there becomes flabby and lean; while the 
flefh of the Goat feems rather to improve ; and, in 
fome places, the latter is much preferred to the 
former. 

Goats are fo injurious to young plantations, that 
it would be imprudent to draw them from their 
beloved rocks, unlefs fome method could be con- 
trived of preventing them from cropping the ten- 
der boughs, or tearing the bark from young trees. 
Pennant informs us, that a gentleman of Merio- 
nethfhire broke the teeth of his Goats fhort off 
with pincers, in order to preferve his trees: but 
this cruel policy ought not to be recommended ; 
efpecially when thofe animals are preferved for 
the fake of their milk, the falubrity of which, it is 
fuppofed, arifes principally from their promifcuous 
feeding. 

‘The Goat, in various inftances, contributes to 
the neceffities of human life. From it’s hair, pe- 
rukes, and even cloth, are made; it’s fkin is ufeful 
for a variety of purpofes; it’s horns are manufac- 
tured into handles for various inftruments; and 
it’s fuet is in great efteem for making candles, 
which are far fuperior in whitenefs and durability 
to thofe made from that of the fheep, or the ox, 
and confequently bring a better price. The va- 
Jue of it’s flefh and milk is well known; the latter 
being efteemed an excellent fuccedaneum for affes 
milk. In many of the mountainous parts of Scot- 
land and Ireland, this milk is turned into whey, 
and has been furprizingly efficacious in thofe com- 
plaints where coolers and reftoratives are necef- 
fary. Patients refort to many of thofe places dur- 
ing the proper feafon; and, from the combined 
aids of this falutary and innocent medicine, pure 
air, and exercife, they frequently experience a re- 
turn of health, and a renovation of conftitution, 
when all other expedients prove abortive. 

The rutting-feafon of Goats is from the begin- 
ning of September till November: their exceflive 
venery is a bar to their longevity; and accordingly 
they feldom live beyond their twelfth year. 

Goats were held in great veneration by the in- 
habitants of Mendes, in Egypt; and the natives of 
that country in general never offered them in fa- 
crifice, becaufe their god Pan was reprefented with 
the feet and legs of a Goat. Under the fymbol 
of this animal, they imagined that they worfhipped 
the principle of the fertility of all nature, expreffed 
by that divinity. However, among the Greeks, 
Goats were facrificed, on account of their deftroy- 
ing their vines. Venus ufed frequently to ride on 
aGoat. The popular Venus, fays Paufanias, is re- 
prefented as mounted on a Goat; and the ma- 
rine Venus riding through the waves on a Sea- 
Goat. 

Goat, Domestic. The horns of the tame 
Goat, which have a curvature outwards towards 
their extremities, have been found to meafure three 
feet five inches in length, and three feet two in- 
ches between tip and tip. The colour varies ex- 
tremely; and the hair, in fome, is long and rough; 
but, in others, fmooth and fhort. 

The tame Goat inhabits moft parts of the world, 
either natively, or naturalized. It endures all 
kinds of weather; and is found in Europe as high 
as Wardhus in Norway, where it feeds, during the 
winter feafon, on mofs, the bark of fir-trees, and 
even of logs intended for fuel; and it thrives 
equally well in the hotteft parts of Africa, in India, 
and the Oriental IMands. The Goat, however, 
is not a native of the New World, having been 
introduced there by the original difcoverers of 
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that continent; for the Americans were unac- 
quainted with all domeftic animals, fheep, goats, 
hogs, cows, and horfes. The increafe of thefe 
creatures in all parts of that continent, efpecially 
it’s fouthern divifion, is really prodigious. But, in 
the rigorous climate of Canada, the Goat is too 
delicate to perpetuate it’s race; for which reafon 
new fupplies are annually imported, in order to 
prevent it’s extinction. 

Goat, Ipex; the Capra Ibex of Linneus. 
This animal has large knotted horns reclining 
backwards, fometimes three feet in length. The 
eyes are large; the head is fmall; and the male has 
a dufky beard. ‘The hair is rough, and of a deep 
brown colour mixed with fome hoary; the legs 
are partly black, and partly white; the fpace under 
the tail, in fome, is tawny, and in others white; 
the belly is a tawny white; the body is fhort, thick, 
and ftrong; the legs are thick; the tail is fhort; 
and the hoofs are very narrow. The female is 
lefs than the male; and her horns, which are {mall- 
er, have fewer knobs on the upper furface. 

The Ibex inhabits the Carpathian and Pyraz- 
nean Mountains, the country of the Grifons, the 
Rheetian Alps, and various countries of Afia. 
Thefe creatures are exceflively wild, and difficult 
to be fhot; and, in very fevere weather, they de- 
{cend from the fummits of thofe mountains where 
they ufually refide, in queft of food. During the 
rutting-fealon, the males make a horrible noife; 
and the females feparate, at the time of parturi- 
tion, and retire to the fide of fome ftream, in order 
to bring forth. Being very ftrong and intrepid, 
the chace of thefe animals is of courfe both diff- 
cult and dangerous: they fometimes precipitate 
the incautious hunters from the rocks; and, when 
prefied hard, they fing themfelves down the high- 
eft precipices, and, pitching on their horns, fre- 
quently efcape unhurt. Their flefth is efteemed 
wholefome; and their blood was once greatly re- 
puted in pleuritic cafes. 

Goat, Caucasan. This animal is only a va- 
riety of the ibex. It has fmooth black horns, 
fharply ridged on their upper parts, and hollowed 
on their exterior fides; they bend backwards con- 
fiderably, are much hooked at their extremities, 
and approach a little at their.points. The chin 
is furnifhed with a great dufky beard, mixed with 
chefnut colour; the fore-part of the head is black ; 
the fides are mixed with brown; and the reft of 
the animal is grey, or grey mixed with ruft-co- 
Jour. Along the ridge of the back runs a black 
lift; and the tail is alfo black. 

Thefe animals are fuperior in fize to the largeft 
He-Goats; but, with refpeét to form and agility, 
they refemble ftags. They inhabit the lower 
mountains of Caucafus and Taurus, Afia Minor, 
and, moft probably, the mountains of India. They 
abound on the barren hills of Laar and Khorazan, 
in Perfia; and, according to Monardus, are alfo 
found in Africa. They are creatures of furpriz- 
ing agility. The above naturalift was witnefs to 
the manner in which one of them faved itlelf by . 
falling on it’s horns: he faw it leap from a high 
tower, precipitate itfelf on it’s horns, then fpring 
on it’s legs, and leap about, without fuftaining 
the fmalleft feeming injury. 

The Caucafan Goat is one of thofe animals 
which yields that once valued alexipharmic the 
bezoar-ftone; a concretion formed of many coats, 
incrufting a nucleus of fmall pebble, ftones of 
fruits, bits of ftraw, or buds of trees. The in- 
crufting coats are created from the vegetable oe 
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of the animal, efpecially the rich, dry, and hot 
herbs, of the Perian and Indian mountains. The 

virtues of this fubftance are now exploded; and it 
is reckoned only an abforbent, and that of the 
weakeft kind. 

Since the difcovery of this fpecies of Goat, for 
which we are indebted to Profeffor Guildenftaedt, 
it has generally been fuppofed to be the origin of 
the tame or domeftic breed, as there is the createft 
conformity between it’s horns and thofe of the 
domettic kinds; unlefs it may be imagined that 
the latter have loft the knots, from their mode of 
life. ‘The ibex was formerly regarded as the pa- 
rent ftock; and between it and the Caucafan a va- 
luable breed may be produced. 

Goat or Ancora. The Natolian Goat, or, 
as Buffon calls it, the Goat of Angora, has longer 
ears than the domeftic breed, and broader in pro- 
portion. The horns of the male are about the 
fame length as thofe of the European Goat, but 
black, and very differently turned, proceeding ho- 
rizontally on each fide of the Hench and being 
twifted round after the manner of a cork-fcrew: 
the horns of the female are fhorter, and encircle 
the ears fomewhat like thofe of the ram. 

Thefe animals are found only near Angora, 
Beibazar, and Cougua, in Afiatic Turk cy. Thofe 
of the laft-mentioned place have brown or black 
hair; and thofe of the two firit places have hair of 
a filky finenefs and filvery whitenefs, in curled 
locks about eight or nine inches long. Their 
hair forms the bafis of our fine camblets, and is 
imported into this country in the fhape of thread; 
for the Turks, from a commendable attention to 
the poor of their own country, will not fuffer it 
to be exported raw, as the {pinning affords em- 
ployment to multitudes. 

The Goat of Angora is confined to a diftrict of 
two or three days journey in extent; and, if re- 
moved to another climate, it’s hair becomes 
coarfer, and _confequently iefs valuable. The 
Goat-h eras of Angora and Beibazar are extremely 
careful of their flocks, frequently combing and 
wafhing them; and this gives a beauty to their 
hair, which is unrivalled in any other part of the 
world: 

Goat, Svrran. This fpecies is fomewhat 
larger than the European. It’s ears are pendu- 
lous like thofe of the hound, and from one to two 
feet in leneth; and fo inconvenient are they fome- 
times to the animal, owner cuts them off, 
to enable it to feed with more eafe. It’s horns are 
black, bending a little for wards; and are only 
about two inches and a half in length. The co- 
lour of it’s hair is like that of the fox; and there 
are two ¢: xcrefcences under it’s throat refembling 
the gills of a cock. 
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Phefe animals are chiefly kept round Aleppo, 
in order to fuppl ly the natives with milk; which, 
as in other countries, is efteemed wholefome and 
pleafant. They are driven through the f{treets 
from April to September, after the manner of fhe- 
affes in London; and their milk is fold to the in- 
habitants as they pafs along. 

Goat, Arrican. This variety is very fmall. 
The male is covered with rough hair; beneath the 
chin hang two rough hairy wvattles: ma the horns, 
which are fhort, very thick, and triangular, lie fo 
clofe to the feull, that they almoft penetrate the 
fkin. The horns of the female are lefs than thofe 
of the male; the is deftitute of wattles; and her 
hair is fmooth. 
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Goat, WHIDAW, oR Jupa. This fpecies re- 
fembles the common Goat, except in fize, being 
no larger than the hare. It is found in Guinea, 
Angola, and all along the coafts of Africa: in thofe 
countries it becomes very fat; and it’s flefh is fo 
much efteemed, that it is univerfally preferred to 
mutton. L.innzeus fays, that this animal was ori- 
ginally imported from America; but certainly this 
mult be a miftake, as it has frequently been proved, 
that the Goat, as well as every other domeftic 
creature, were entirely unknown on that continent 
before they were introduced by the Spaniards. 

Goat, Biuz. At the Cape of Good Hope, in 
Africa, there is found an animal called the Blue 
Goat, refembling the domeftic Goat in fhape; but 
confiderably larger, being nearly of the fize of the 
{tag. It’s hair is very fhort, and of a fine fhining 
blue colour; but, when the animal is dead, it lofes 
much of it’s beauty. It’s horns are fhorter in 
Pp roportion than thofe of other Goats, and Apirally 
turned; it’s beard is long and full; and it’s legs 
are long, but well- proportioned. It’s flefb, though 
lean, is ; well tafted; but, in that plentiful country, 
this creature is chiefly killed on accouni of it’s 
fkin. 

This fpecies is naturally fhy and timid, feldom 
approaching the Dutch fettlements; but is very 
numerous in the uncultivated and interior parts of 
the country. In thofe extenfive regions. which 
border on the Cape, there are alfo various other 
fpecies of Goats, many of which are beautifully 
marked with brown, white, and red fpots. 

Goat, Capricorn. The Capricorn is a va- 
riety having fhort horns, turning forwards at their 
extremities, their fides annilated; and the rings 
more prominent before than behind. Thefe are 
the principal characters of this fpecies; and fuch 
may be purely accidental, produced either by cli- 
mate or food, which have a very confiderable and 
fenfible effeét on animals unqueftionably belong- 
ing to one and the fame origin. 

‘Goat, SIBERIAN. ‘This “fpecies varies both in 
fize and colour. The fkin of one of thefe ani- 
mals, now in the Britifh Mufeum, is covered with 
pale ferruginous hair, fhort on the fides, but longer 
on the top of the neck, and a little ereét; on the 
fhoulders, and along the lower fides of the neck, 
the hair is fourteen inches long, beneath which is 
a kind of fhort wool; and on the knees there is a 
bare fpot, which feerns to have been occafioned by 
kneeling in order to lie down. The tail of this 
animal is fhort; the horns are twenty-five inches 
long, eleven in girth in the thickeft place, and 
nineteen diftant from point to point; the mouth, 
the forehead, and the ears, refemble thofe of the 
ram; and the creature has no beard. 

The ifland of Corfica furnifhes a variety of this 
fpecies, confiderably fmaller, and of a deepifh 
brown mixed with a ruft-colour; the belly, rump, 
and hind-legs, are white; and the horns of the fe- 
male are much finaller than thofe of the male. 

Belonius very injudicioufly ftiles this animal the 
tragelaphus, or deer; though it’s horns do not fall 
off annually like thofe of the ftag. Button fuppofes 
it to be the fheep in a wild ftates but Pennant, and 
fome other writers, are of a contrary opinion, 

Thefe Goats are found in the north-eaft parts of 
Afia; andin Barbary, Sardinia, Corfica, and Greece : 
they live on the mountains, and run with great ra- 
pidity among the rocks. Thofe of Kamtfchatka, 
which are amazingly ftrong, grow to the fize of 
young flags; they propagate in autumn; and the 
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female brings forth one, and fometimes two, at a 
birth. 

Goat, SHaMMoy, or CuHamors. ‘This ani- 
mal is about the fize of the domeftic Goat, which 
it refembles in many refpects. It 1s naturally very 
wild, but eafily tamed; and is found only in rocky 
and mountainous places. It is extremely lively 
and active; it’s hair is like that of the doe; it’s 
colour is cinereous in fpring, dun inclining to 
black in autumn, and a blackifh brown in win- 
ter; it’s eyes are beautiful, round, and fparkling; 
it has two fmall horns, about half a foot long, 
which jet out forwards, bending a little backwards 
at their extremities; it’s ears are elegantly placed 
near it’s horns; and on each fide of it’s face there 
are two {tripes of black, the reft being of a whit- 
ifh yellow colour. The flefh of this Goat is 
efteemed tolerable food; and each animal yields 
about ten or twelve pounds of excellent fuet, which 
is convertible to many ufeful purpofes. 

Shammoy Goats are very common in Dau- 
phiny, Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Greece, and Crete. They affemble in flocks, 
from four to one hundred, difperfed on the crags 
of the mountains. The full-grown males feed at 
fome diftance from the reft, except during the 
rutting-time, when they approach the females, and 
drive away their young. They couple from the 
beginning of Oétober to the latter end of Novem- 
ber, and bring forth in March and April. The 
young ones follow their dams about five months, 
if not feparated before by the hunters or the 
wolves. They live between twenty and thirty 
years; and the females generally produce two, and 
feldom more than three, at a time. 

Though moft animals are known to have fome 
ery peculiar to themfelves, the Shammoy has 
fcarcely any; only a kind of feeble bleat, by which 
the parent calls it’s young; but, when danger 
threatens, and it wifhes to alarm the reft of the 
flock, it makes a hiffing noife, which is heard at a 
confiderable diftance. It is extremely vigilant, 
and has a quick and piercing eye. It’s fmell is 
alfo very diftinguifhing; for by it, we are told, it 
ean difcover any perfon at the diftance of half a 
league, and give the earlieft notice to it’s com- 
panions. On the leaft apprehenfion of danger, it 
utters it’s hiffing note; and having repofed a mo- 
ment after this alarm, it again looks round, and 
perceiving it’s fears to be real, continues to hifs, 
at intervals, till it has fpread the alarm to a vaft 
diftance. During this time, it feems violently 
agitated; it ftrikes the ground with one of it’s 
fore-feet, and fometimes with both; bounds from 
rock to rock; turns, and looks about; runs to the 
edge of the precipice; and, ftill perceiving the 
enemy, flies with the utmoft fpeed. It is remarked 
by naturalifts, that the hiffing of the male is much 
tharper and louder than that of the female. 

The Shammoy, like the common Goat, feeds 
on the tendereft herbage, and felects the moft de- 
licate parts of plants, flowers, and buds. While 
st feeds on fucculent herbs it drinks but little, and 
chews the cud at intervals. This creature is fo 
very impatient of heat, that, during the ardors of 
fummer, it is found only in the caverns of rocks, 
amidft fragments of unmelted ice, and under the 
thades of high-fpreading trees, or fuch hanging 
precipices as face the north, and keep off the rays 
of the fun. It goes to pafture in the mornings and 
evenings, but feldom quits it’s retreat during the 


heat of the day.. During the rigours of winter, it | 
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fleeps in the thickeft forefts, and fubfifts on the 
fhrubs and buds of the pine-tree. “It turns up the 
{now with it’s feet in queft of herbage; and, where ic 
perceives any vegetables, exerts it’s utmoft induftry 
to uncover them. The more craggy and rugged 
the foreft, the more the Shammoy feems to enjoy it’s 
fituation. It always afcends or defcends in an ob- 
lique direction; and will throw itfelf down a rock 
thirty feet high, and fafely fix on fome protube- 
rance or fragment on the fide of the precipice, 
though only large enough for it’s feet to reft on: 
in it’s defcent, however, it ftrikes the rock three or 
four times with it’s feet, as well to {top the velo- 
city of it’s motion, as to break the force of it’s fall, 

The fkin of this animal, when dreffed, has been 
celebrated for it’s foftnefs and warmth: at prefent,. 
however, the leather called Shammoy is made from 
the fkins of tame Goats, fheep, and deer. 

The Shammoy is hunted, during the winter, 
partly for it’s fkin, and partly for it’s flefh: and it’s 
chace is a very laborious employ; for it muft be 
approached by furprize, and fhot with a rifle-bar- 
relled gun. 

Altmann informs us, that there are two fpecies 
of Shammoy Goats in Switzerland; one of which 
is redder and fmaller than the other, and never de- 
{cends into the vallies, but continues on the moft: 
inacceffible mountains during the whole winter. 
The other fpecies, which is larger and browner, 
fometimes defcends to the bottoms of the moun- 
tains; where it lives, during the winter, on the ex- 
tremities of the branches of fir-trees. 

Many medicinal qualities are afcribed to feve- 
ral parts of this animal. The fat, mixed with 
milk, is faid to be beneficial for uicerated lungs ; 
and the gall is fuppofed to ftrengthen the fight, 
to cleanfe ulcers of the cornea, and to remove 
{pots. The ftone fometimes found in the fto- 
mach of this creature, is called the German be- 
zoar, and was formerly thought to poffefs the vir- 
tues of the Oriental bezoar; but even thofe qua- 
litres which the latter was once {aid to poffefs, are 
no longer attributed to it, being now confidered 
only as a weak abforbent. 

GOAT, SEA. This fith has a compreffed 
head, in the upper part of which the eyes are placed ¢ 
the mouth is fmall; and in each jaw there are 
eight teeth. Along the middle of the back are 
three very ftrong large prickles united by a mem- 
brane, the foremoft being by far the largeft: thefe 
appendages the creature can raife or deprefs in a 
bony fuicus formed by nature for that purpofe ; 
which peculiarity feems to belong to this fifh only. 
It is covered with fcales which bear fome refem- 
blance to thofe of a ferpent; for, befides their be- 
ing arranged in fuch a manner that the interme- 
diate lines make a fort of chequer-work, they alfo 
{tick fo extremely clofe to the fkin, that they can- 
not be feparated without a laceration of the parts, 
The colour of the Sea-Goat 1s adufky ereen, fpeck- 
led with blue; the dorfal and ventral fins are black- 
ifh, marked with blue and red {pots; the fhape is 
broad, very flat, and almoft roundifh; and the 
weight is about two pounds. | 

This fifh is fometimes caught in the Medicer- 
ranean; and it’s {kin is preferved in the cabinets of 
the curious. 

GOAT-SUCKER. This bird, called alfo the 
Churn-owl, weighs about two ounces and a half; 
it’s length is ten inches and a half, and it’s breadth 
twenty-two. The irides are hazel-coloured; the 
bill is about one-third of an inch long; the tongue 
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is very fmall, and placed low in the mouth; the 
legs are {mall, {caly, and feathered below the 
knees; the middle toe is connected to thofe on 
each fide by a fmall membrane reaching to the 
firft joint; and the claw of the middle toe 1s broad 
and thin. The colours are plain; but they have 
a beautiful effect from the elegance of their difpo- 
fition, confifting of black, brown, grey, white, and 
ferruginous, arranged in ftreaks, {pots, and bars. 
The male is diftinguifhed from the female by an 
oval fpot near the end of each of the three firft 
quill-feathers, and another on the two exterior fea- 
thers of the tail. 

This bird is with great propriety placed among 
the {wallow tribe by Klein, who calls it the fwal- 
low with an undivided tail. It poffeffes the prin- 
cipal characters of this genus; namely, a very 
jaree mouth, a very {mall bill, and fmall legs. 
It is alfo a bird of paffagze; and agrees with the 
fwallow kind in it’s food and the manner of feiz~ 
ing it; but differs from it as to the times of prey- 
ing, the Goat-Sucker flying chiefly by night. It 
continues but a fhort time in this ifland; appear- 
ing about the latter end of May, and difappearine 
in the northern parts of Britain about the end of 
Aueguft; but, in the fouthern, it ftays above a 

nonth later. It vifits ali parts of this kingdom, 
from Cornwall as far as the county of Rofs. Sco- 
poli, among the moderns, feems to credit the re- 
port of it’s fucking the teats of goats; an error 
handed down from the days of Ariftotle. 

The notes of the Goat-Sucker are extremely 
fingular; the loudeft of which fo much refembles 
the found of a large f{pinning-wheel, that the 


“Welfh call this bird aderyn y droell, or the wheel- 


bird. It begins it’s fong about the clofe of day, 
fittting ufually on a bare bough, with it’s head 
lower than it’s tail, it’s lower jaw quivering with 
the efforts; and the noife ts fo violent, as to give 
a fenfible vibration to any little building on which 
it may happen to alight, and emit this fpecies of 
note. The other, and indeed the common tone, 
is a fharp fqueak, which it frequently repeats; 
and this feems to be the call of love, as the male 
is obferved to reiterate it when in purfuit of the 
female among trees. 

The Goat-Sucker depofits it’s eges on the bare 
ground, ufually two in number, of an oblong 
form, and a whitifh hue beautifully marbled with 
reddifh brewn. 

Goat-SuckgEr, Lesser. In it’s general fhape 
and colour, this fpecies exaétly refembles the pre- 
ceding; but it is one-third part lefs. In Virgi- 
nia, it is called Whip-Poor-Will, from it’s cry, 
which feems to exprefs thofe words very nearly. 

he bill is fmall and black; the mouth is wide, it’s 
angles extending beyond the eyes ; the fides of the 
head round the eyes are a light brown inclining to 
afh-colour; and on the threat are femilunar white 
{pots, the corners of which revert towards the ears. 
‘The top of the head, the upper-fide of the neck, 
the back, the upper coverts of the wings, and the 
tail, are covered with dark brown feathers, tranf- 
verfely barred, and fprinkled with a lighter brown 
and fome little mixture of afh-colour blended in an 
irregular manner: from the bill fome bright fpots 
of orange-colour pafs over the eyes, down the fides 
of the neck; and on the upper coverts of the wings 
are fome pretty diftinct fpots of Heht brown. The 
quiil-feathers are dufixy, or rather black; the five 
firft having a white fpot paffing through them, 
which mark appears both internally and exter- 
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nally. The covert-feathers within-fide the wings 
are white, with a cloud of orange tranfverfely bar- 
red with dufky lines; the whole under-fide, and 
covert-feathers under the tail, are white, with 
fome mixture of faint orange regularly croffed 
with lines of dufky black; the legs and feet are 
very {mall, and feathered a little below the knees; 
the exterior and middle toes are joined part of the 
way by a membrane; and the two middle claws 
are ferrated within-fide. 

This bird, firft defcribed by Edwards, was 
brought from Virginia. To illuftrate it’s hiftory, 
we fhall fubjoin a quotation from a letter, which 
accompanied the bird firft imported. ‘ Thefe 
birds come to Virginia about the middle of April; 
from which time till the end of June they are 
heard every night, beginning about dufk, and con- 
tinuing till day-break ; but it is chiefly in the up- 
per or weftern parts of the province that they are 
{o frequent: I never heard more than one in the 
maritime parts; but near the mountains, in the 
month of May, within a few minutes after fun-fet, 
they begin, and make a very loud and fhrill noife 
all night, which the echoes from the hills increafe 
to fuch a degree, that the firft time I lodged there 
I could hardly fleep; however, they are feldom 
feen in the day-time. The Indians imagine thefe 
birds are the fouls of their anceftors formerly 
flaughtered by the Europeans; and fay that they 
never appeared in this country before that laugh- 
ter. Many people regard them as birds of ill 
omen. I have been informed, that they lay two 
egos of a dark green colour, fpotted and {crolled 
with black, in the plain beaten paths, without any 
fiens of a neft; on which they fit very clofe, and 
fuffer a near approach before they meditate a 
flight.’ 

GOBEMOUCH ; the Fly-catcher Lizard. A 
{pecies of American lizard which fubfifts on catch- 
ing flies. It is one of the fmalleft of the lizard 
kind; and is very beautiful, it’s {kin appearing as 
if covered with leaf-gold or filver; and, in fome 
varieties, green, red, and gold, are elegantly inter- 
mixed, 

Thefe creatures enter the houfes of the inhabi- 
tants of that country without any feeming appre- 
henfion, and only deftroy the flies and other ver- 
min they find there. Indeed, their whole at- 
tention is occupied in the purfuit of thefe infeéts ; 
and it is really amufing to obferve the various ma- 
nceuvres they adopt in this favourite chace. The 
natives fuffer thefe animals to run about unmolefted; 
and if they perceive any flies, they will purfue 
them over the tables, cloaths, and even hands, of 
the inhabitants, without doing the leaft injury. 
Notwithftanding the beauty of thefe reptiles when 
alive, they are no fooner dead, than it totally va- 
nifhes, and they become only of a dufky grey hue. 

GOBIO CAPITATUS. An appellation 
given by many writers to the cottus, or cottus le- 
vis, of Linnzeus, with two fpines on it’s head: 
This is a fmall fifth; and, in England, it is called 
the bull-head, or miller’s-thumb. 

GOBIONARIA. <A name given by Gaza, 
and fome others, to the little fifh called cobitis, 
and aphua cobitis, by the ancient Greeks. 

GOBIUS. A genus of fifhes of the acanthop- 
terygious or prickly-finned kind; the characters of 
which are thefe: the branchioftege membrane con-- 
tains on each fide very diftin& bones, extremely 
irregular in their fize, the firft and fourth being 
much broader than the others; the ventral fins 
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dinite, and form one fingle fin, fhaped like a fun- 
nel; there are two dorfal fins, the anterior of which 
confifts of fomewhat rigid bones; the fcales are 
rough; the body is oblong; the head is com- 
prefied; and the eyes are covered with the com- 
mon fkin of the head. In the Artedian fyitem, 
there are four fpecies belonging to this genus. 

According to Linnaus, the Gobtus is a genus 
of the thoracic order, having the eyes placed near 
each other, and two fmall holes between them, 
four branchioftegious rays, and the ventral fins 
united: This laft-mentioned naturalift enume- 
rates eight fpecies; the Gobius niger, paganellus, 
eleotris, aphya, jozo,; pectiniroftris, barbarus, and 
anguillaris. 

GOBIUS ASPER. An appellation given by 
Gefner to a fpecies of perch, called by other na- 
turalifts afper pifciculus; and, by Linnzeus, perca 
afper. It is diftinguifhed among the perch tribe 
by Artedi under the name of the perch with eight 
or nine black lines on each fide. 

GOBIUS FLUVIATILIS. See Gupceron. 

GOBY, BLACK. This fifh grows to the 
length of fix inches. The body is foft, flippery, 
and of a flender form; the head is large in pro- 
portion to the fize of the animal; the cheeks are 
inflated; the teeth are fmall, and difpofed in two 
rows; and from the head to the firft dorfal fin there 
is a fmall fulcus. The firft dorfal fin confifts of 
fix rays; the fecond, of fourteen; and the pectoral 
fins of fixteen or feventeen, cloiely united. The 
ventral fins coalefce, and form a fort of funnel, 
by means of which this fifh affixes itfelf to the 
rocks; the tail is moderately long and rounded; 
the colour is brown, or deep olive, mixed with 
dark ftreaks, and {potted with black; and the dor- 
fal and anal fins are a pale blue, the rays being 
marked with minute black fpots. 

Gosy, Sporrep. This fpecies is caught in 
feveral parts of the Britith feas, the longeft being 
only about three inches. The nofe is obtufe; the 
eyes are large and prominent; the irides are fapphi- 
rine; the head is flat; the tongue is large; and 
both jaws are furnifhed with teeth. The firft dor- 
fal fin confifts of fix rays, and the fecond of ele- 
ven; the ventral fins are united; the anal fin con- 
fifts of eleven rays; and the tail 1s even at the end. 
The body is of a whitifh colour, obfcurely fpotted 
with ferruginous; and the rays of the dorfal fins 
and the tail are barred with the fame colour. 

GODWIT; the Scolopax Cégocephala of 
Linneus. This bird refembies the woodcock in 
many refpects. « It is fixteen inches in length, and 
twenty-feven in breadth; and it’s weight is up- 
wards of twelve ounces. The bill is four inches 
long, black at the end, and of a pale purple co- 
tour at the bafe; and from the bill to the eye there 
is a broad white ftrcke. The plumage of the 
head, neck, and back, is of a hioht reddifh brown 
hue, marked in the middle with a dufky fpot; the 
belly and the vent-feathers are white; and the tail 
is regularly barred with black and white. The 
fix firft quill-feathers are black; the legs, in fome, 
are dufky; in others, a greyifh blue; and the exte- 
rior toe is connected by a ftrong ferrated mem- 
brane to the middle toe, as far as the firft joint. 
The male is diftincuifhed. from the female by 
fome black lines on the breaft and throat, of which 
the latter is deftitute. 

Thefe birds are taken in the fens, in the fame 
feafon and manner with the ruffs and rees; and, 
when fattened, are efteemed a peculiar delicacy. 
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They appear on the Britifh coafts in September, 
in fmall flocks; remain in the ifland during the 
winter; and, like curlews, walk on the open fands, 
and feed on infects. 

Gopwit, Cinzrzous. This fpecies was firft 
difcovered near Spalding, in Lincolnfhire. The 
bill is two inches and a halflong; the head, neck, 
and back, are variegated with afh-colour and 
white; the tail is flightly barred with cinereous; 
the throat and breaft are white, except that the 
latter is marked with a few afh-coloured {pots; 
and the legs are long, flender, and afh-coloured. 
This bird is much of a fize with the green-fhank, 
and approaches it nearly in colour; but the thick- 
nefs of it’s bill forms a fpecific diftin€tion. 

Gopwit, Rep. This bird is fefdom feen in 
England, but it fometimes frequents the northern 
provinces. t is fuperior in fize to the common 
kind: the bili is nearly four inches long, a little 
reflected upwards ; the lower half being black, and 
the upper yellow. The head, neck, breaft, fides, 
fcapulars, and upper part of the back, are of a 
bright ferruginous colour; the head is marked 
with oblong dufky lines; the neck is plain; the 
breaft, fides, icapulars, and back, are varied with 
tranfverfe black bars, and the edges of the feathers 
with a pale cinereous brown. ‘he middle of the 
belly is white; the leffer coverts of the wings are 
brown, the greater being tipped with white; the 
fhafts, and the lower interior webs of the greater 
quill-feathers, are white; the exterior webs, and 
the upper half of the fecondary feathers, are black, 
the lower half being white; the coverts, and the 
inferior part of the tail-feathers, are white, the up- 
per part being black; the legs, which are alfo 
black, are four inches long; and the thighs above 
the knees are naked for the fpace of one inch and 
three-quarters. 

Gopwit, Lrssrr. This fpecies weighs about 
nine ounces; it’s length is feventeen inches, and 
it’s breadth twenty-eight. The bill bends alittle 
upwards, and is more than three inches long; the 
chin is white, tinged with red; the neck is cine- 
reous; the head is of a deep afh-colour; the back 
is uniformly brown; and the rump 1s encompaffed 
with a white ring. The two middle feathers of 
the tail are black; the outermoft, efpecially on the 
exterior web, are white almoft to their tips; and, 
in the reft, the white part becomes lefs and lefs to- 
wards the centre. ‘This bird was firft defcribed 
by Ray. 

Gepwit, American, Great. The bill of 
this fpecies is about four inches long, ftraight and 
flender, and of a bright yellow colour near the 
bafe, growing gradually dufky towards the point; 
the noftrils are placed pretty near the head, but 
the eyes are more remote from the head than is 
ufual in other birds; the head, and the upper 
part of the body, are marked with black and dark 
brown fpots, except that the rump is brighter; the 
quills of the wings next the great ones are of an 
orange colour marked with fmall black fpots; the 
belly and thighs are a brownifh white; the thighs 
are naked far above the knees; and the feet and 
legs are covered with dufky fcales. This bird is 
a native of Hudfon’s Bay. 

Gopwit, Rep-Breastep. The bill of this 
fpecies, which rneafures upwards of three inches, 
is long and ftraight, black at the point, and yel- 
lowifh towards the bafe; on each fide of the eye. 
paffes a whitifh line, which rifes from the bill; the 
top of the head, the neck, and the back, are co- 
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vered with dark brown feathers, variegated with 
black dufky lines; the rump is white; the tail is 
of a blackith brown colour; the primaries are a 
dark cinereous with white fhafts; the quills to- 
wards the back are a reddifh brown and black, in- 
terchangeably peétinated into each other on their 
webs; the covert-feathers immediately above the 
quills are brown with white tips; the lefler coverts 
are a light brown; and the interior are a dark afh, 
or blackifh. The lower part of the neck, the 
breaft, and the belly, are of a reddifh orange-co- 
lour, with {mall tranfverfe lines of black; the legs 
are bare of feathers above the knees; and the ex- 
terior and middle toes are partially connected bya 
membrane. ‘This bird has a general refemblance 
to the red Godwit, which occafionally vifits the 
Britifh coats. Itis a native of the northern parts 
of America. 

Gopwit, Wuirr. This elegant fpecies is 
wholly white, except the tail, the primaries, and 
the fmall feathers on the ridge of each wing, which 
have adirty tinge. The bill turns up towards the 
point; and in this refpect gives the bird the ap- 
pearance of the avofetta kind. 

GOGET. An appellation frequently given to 
the gobius niger of Linnzus, the fea-gudgeon, or 
rock-fifh. See Gosy, BLack. 

GOIAVIER. A bird of the fly-catcher kind, 
fo called by the natives of Manilla. The top of 
the head is black; from the fuperior angle of the 
bill rifes a white tranfverfe line, which paffes above 
the eye, and extends to the hind-part of the head; 
and below this white line there is another of a 
black colour, which paffes through the eye to the 
bafe of the lower mandible. The upper part of 
the body, and the tail, are of a brownifh earth- 
colour ; the primaries of the wings and the tail are 
fomewhat darker, and fprinkled with black; the 
throat, the breaft, the belly, and the fides, are a 
dirty white; the under-fide of the tail is a bright 
yeliow, of which colour alfo are the irides; and 
the feet and bill are black. 

This bird, which was firft defcribed by Son- 
nerat, frequents the vicinities of houfes, feems re- 
markably familiar, and lives on fruits and infects. 

GOLD EYE, or GOLDEN EYE. An ap- 
pellation given by naturalifts toa fpecies of duck. 
See Duck. 

GOLD-FINCH,;; the Fringilla Carduelis of 
Linneus. The Gold-Finch, which is the moft 
beautiful of our hard-billed birds, weighs about 
half an ounce; it’s length, from the tip of the bill 
to the end of the tail, is five inches and a half; 
and the greateft expanfion of it’s wings is nine in- 
ches. The bill is white tipped with black, the 
bafe being furrounded with a ring of rich fcarlet 
feathers; a black iine extends from the angles of 
the mouth to the eyes; the cheeks are white; from 
the top of the bead a broad black line paffes on 
each fide almoft to the neck; the hind-part of the 
head is white; the back, rump, and breaft, are of 
a fine pale tawny brown colour; the belly is 
white; the wings and tail are black, but the points 
of the primaries in both are white ; a beautiful yel- 
low ftripe runs acrofs the wings; the tail is about 
two inches long; and the legs are white. 

The male is diftinguifhed from the female by 
the feathers on the ridges of the wings, which are 
of a deep biack colour; while thofe of the hen are 
a dufky brown; and the black and yellow in the 
wings of the jacter are lefs brilliant than in thofe 
of the male. The young bird, before it molts, 
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has a grey head, and is hence called the Grey-pate 
by bird-catchers. 

The Gold-Finch begins to conftrué it’s neft in 
April, when the generality of fruit-trees are in 
bloffom. As it excels other fmall birds in the 
beauty of it’s feathers, fo likewife in ingenuity. 
It’s neft is fmall, but extremely beautiful: the out- 
fide confifts of very fine mofs curioufly interwoven 
with other materials; and the infide is lined with 
fine down, having the appearance of cotton. This 
bird lays five or fix white eggs, marked with deep 
purple fpots on their upper ends. It is naturally 
fond of orchards; and frequently builds it’s neft in 
the apple or pear-tree. 

Gold-Finches being mild and gentle to a very 
high degree, are more eafily tamed than almoft 
any other birds. They are foon reconciled to 
their imprifonment in cages; where, after they have 
remained a confiderable time, they become fo much 
attached to them, that if their doors be opened, they 
will not fly away. In fome parts of England they 
are called Draw-waters, from the facility with 
which they learn to draw their water when inclined 
to drink; for which purpofe they are fometimes 
furnifhed with little ivory buckets faftened to 
fmall chains. It is very amufing to obferve with 
what dexterity thefe little creatures pull up their 
little veffels, drink, and return them. ‘They are 
much delighted with viewing themfelves in look- 
ing-glaffes, which are fometimes fixed by their 
owners to the backs of their bucket-boards; and 
they will frequently fit on their perches, pluming 
and dreffing themfelves with the greateft care ima- 
ginable, looking inceffantly in their glaffes, to fee 
that every feather is placed in the moft exact or- 
der. 

The Gold-Finch is a long-lived bird, fre- 
quently reaching the age of twenty years; and 
Willughby mentions one which lived twenty- 
three. The young are tender, and therefore fhould 
not be removed from their nefts till they are pretty 
well feathered. Ifa young Gold-Finch is brought 
up under a Canary-bird, a wood-lark, or any other 
finging-bird, it will readily catch their fong. A 
cock Gold-Finch, bred from the neft, will couple 
with a hen Canary-bird, and their eggs will pro- 
duce birds between both kinds, particularly of the 
fong and colours of both; but this progeny will 
be barren. ‘Towards winter, thefe birds affemble 
in flocks, and feed on feeds of different kinds, efpe- 
cially thofe of the thiftle. f 

Gotp-Fincu, Green. This bird was in the 
aviary of the late Prince of Wales, but from what 
country it came is uncertain. It is about five 
inches long; the bill is of a light yellow colour, 
thick at the bafe, fharp at the point, and flightly 
incurvated downwards. ‘he fore-part of the head 
round the bill, as far as the eyes, is a fine {carlet; 
the top of the head, and the hinder part of the 
neck, are afh-coloured; and the back, rump, and 
wings, are a yellowifh green. The tail, when 
{pread, is partly of a dufky hue; but, when clofed, 
it appears red, the feathers having claret-coloured 
edges. ‘The upper part of the breaft is of a light 
yellow green hue, which gradually becomes white 
on the breaft and belly, variegated with tranfverfe 
dufky lines; and the legs and feet are flefh-co- 
loured. 

Go.p-Fincu, American. The bill of this 
bird nearly refembles that of the common Gold- 
Finch both in fhape and colour: the eyes are of a 
dark hazel-colour; the forehead is covered with 
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black. feathers; the reft of the head, the neek, 
breaft, and back, are invefted with bright yellow 
feathers; the thighs, the lower belly, and covert- 
feathers both above and beneath the tail, are a 
yellowifh white; ‘the lefler covert-feathers of the 
wings are yellow without, and whitifh within; the 
reft of the wing- feathers are black; the tail is com- 
pofed of twelve feathers of a blackifh hue ; and the 
eos and feet are reddifh. The hen differs princi- 
ally from the cock in having lefs beautiful and 

vivid thades of the fame colours. 

This bird was brought from New York. Ed- 
wards kept one of them for feveral years; and ob- 
ferved that it molted twice annually; namely, in 
the months of March and September. 

GOLD FISH; the Cyprinus Auratus of Lin- 
neus. Gold Fifhes, though natives of China, 
are quite naturalized in this kingdom, and breed 
as freely in open waters as the carp. They were 
firft introduced into England about the year 1691; 
but were not generally known till 1728, when 
great numbers were imported, and circulated 
round the vicinity of London; from whence they 
have been diftributed to the remoteft parts of the 
country. 

The Gold Fifh, with refpeét to the figure of 
it’s body, bears a {trong refemblance to the carp. 
It fometimes grows to the length of eight inches 
in this kingdom; but in it’s native country it ar- 
rives at the fize of the herring. The noftrils are 
tubular, and form a kind of appendages. The 
dorfal fin and the tail vary greatly in fhape; the 
latter is naturally bifid; but in many it is obferved 
to be trifid, and in fome quadrifid. The anal 
fins form the moft diftinguifhing characters of this 
fpecies, being placed oppofite each other, like the 
ventral fins; whereas, in other fithes, they are ar- 
ranged behind each other. 

The colours of Gold Fifhes are liable to the 
ereateit variations: fome are marked with a fine 
blue, brown, or bright filver; but the general pre- 
dominant colour is that of gold of a moft brilliant 
appearance. However, it is by no means necef- 
fary to be very particular in the defcription of ani- 
mals which are fo eafily examined; and indeed 
prints only can convey an adequate idea of thefe 
beautiful, but varying fifhes, to thofe who have 
not an opportunity of furveying them in an ani- 
mated ftate. 

The moft admired kinds of Gold Fifhes are 
caught in a fmall lake in the province of Che- 
Kyang. In that country, every perion of fafhion 
keeps them for his amufement, either in porce- 
Jain veffels, or in fuch fmall bafons as decorate 
the courts of the houfes in China. . The extreme 
beauty of their colours, and their lively motions, 
afford great entertainment; efpecially to the la- 
dies, whofe pleafures, by reafon of the narrow po- 
licy of that country;*’are very folitary and con- 
fined. 

Gotp Fisx is alfo an appellation given by 
fome authors to the alaufa, or fhad, from the yel- 
low colouring which frequently adorns it’s gills. 

GOLD SINNY. This fifh, which is caught 
on the Cornifh coafts, in the whcle form of it’s 
body, lips, teeth, and fins, bears a ftriking refem- 
blance to the wraffe. It never exceeds a palm in 
length. Near the tail there is a remarkable black 
foot; and the firft rays of the dorfal fin are tinged 
with black. . The dorfal fin confifts of fixteen 
fpiny and nine foft rays, the peCctoral of fourteen, 
the anal of three fpiny and eleven foft, and the 
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ventral of fix; and the tail is almoft even at it’s 
extremity. 

GOLDEN EYE. A {pecies of fly, called alfo 
Chryfops and the Stinking Fly.. Itisa very beau- 
tiful infect, about three-quarters of an inch long; 
the body is flender, and of a greenith yellow co- 
lour; the wings are large and tranfparent; and the 
eyes, which are large, exhibit the appearance of 
gold. This animal is produced from a worm that 
feeds on the plant lice; and, when crufhed, it emits 
an intolerable ftench, from which circumftance ir 
receives one of it’s common names. 

GOMATUS. An appellation given by many 
of the ancient writers to the gurnard, more fre- 
quently called eurnardus. 

GONAMBUSCH. A name whereby fome 
authors exprefs the humming-bird, the finalleft of 
all the feathered tribe. 

_ GONDOLA SHEL... An appellation fome- 

times given to a peculiar fpecies of fhell of the 
concha globofa kind. It is of the genus of do- 
lium, and comprehends feven fpecies. 

GONGRUS. A name given by AElian, Ap- 
pian, and fome others of the Greek writers, to the 
conger, or fea-eel. 

GONINON. A French appellation for the 
common gudgeon. 

GONORYNCHUS. A fpecies of cyprinus, 
having eight rays in the anal fin, a cylindric body, 
and a bifid tail. It is caught in the feas bor~ 
dering on the Cape of Good Hope. 

GOOSANDER. This bird frequents the si- 
vers and lakes of Great Britain, particularly in f- 
vere winters; but it’s native regions feern to he in 
higher northern latitudes. It dives with great 
dexterity, and fubfifts almoft entirely on fh. The 
length of the male is about two feet four inches, 
the breadth about three feet two inches, and the 
weight four pounds. The bill is three inches 
long, narrow, and finely ferrated; and both that 
and the irides are red. The head is large; and 
the feathers on it’s hind-part are long and loote. 
The colour is black, beautifully gloffed with 
green. ‘The upper part of the neck is of the fame 
colour with the head; the lower part, and the 
belly, are a fine pale yellow; the upper part of the 
back, and the lower fcapulars, are black ; the lower 
part of the back, and the tail, are afh-coloured, 
the latter confifting of eighteen feathers. The 
primaries are black; the fecondaries are white, 
fome of them being edged with black ; the coverts, 
at the infertion of the wing, are biack, the reft be- 
ing white; and the legs are of a deep orange-co- 
lour. 

The female, which is frequently called the dun- 
diver, and has generally been efteemed a different 
fpecies, is lefs than the male: the head and the 
upper part of the neck are of an iron colour;.the 
throat 1s white; and the feathers on the hind-part 
of the head form a pendent creft. The back, 
the coverts of the wings, and the tail, are of a 
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afh-colour; the greater quill-feathers are 
black, the leffer being white; and the breaft and 
belly are white tinged with yellow. 

GoosanptrR, Rep-Breastep. This fpecies 
which breeds in Scotland and the Hebrides, weighs 
about two pounds; the leneth is one foot nine in- 
ches, and the breadth two feet feven inches. The 
bill is three inches long; the lower mandible is 
red, and the upper dufky; the irides are a pur- 
plifh red; the head and throat-are a beautiful va- 
trying black and green, the fermer being adorned 
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with a long pendent creft of the fame colour. 
The upper part of the neck, of the breaft, and the 
whole beily, are white; the lower part of the 
breaft is ferruginous, fpotted with black; the up- 
per part of the back is black; and near the infer- 
tion of the wings there are fome white feathers, 
edged and tipped with black. ‘The exterior fca- 
pulars are black, the-interior being white; the 
lower part of the back, the coverts of the tail, and 
the feathers that cover the thighs, are elegantly 
marked with wavy lines of black; the coverts on 
the ridges of the wings are dufky; the greater co- 
verts are half black, and half white; the feconda- 
ries next the quill-feathers are marked in the fame 
manner; and the quill-feathers are dufky. The 
tail is fhort and brown; and the legs, which are 
ftrong, are orange@coloured. 

In the female, the upper part of the neck is of a 
deep ruft-colour; the creft is fhort; the throat is 
white; the fore-part of the neck and breaft are 
marbled with deep afh-colour; the belly is white; 
the great guill-feathers are dufky; the fecondaries 
are black, white, and dufky; and the back, fcapu- 
lars, and tail, are afh-coloured. 

GOOSE. In the Linnzan fyftem, this forms 
a diftinct order of birds, including the fwan, the 
Goofe, and the duck tribes; between which there 
is a great fimilarity, particularly the duck and the 
Goole fpecies, which approach fo nearly to each 
other, that it may not be improper to mark the 
diftinctions. The diftinguifhing characters of the 
Goofe are thefe: it’s body is bigger, it’s wings are 
larger, it’s neck is longer, it’s bill is thicker at the 
bafe, it’s legs are placed more forwards on the 
body, and it’s rump is encircled with a white ring. 
By thefe marks the duck and the Goofe kinds may 
be difcriminated; and though the former may 
fometimes equal the latter in fize, there ftill re- 
main other fufficient and obvious diftinctions. 

The bill is the firft great diftinétion of the 
Goofe kind from all the feathered tribe. In other 
birds, it is round‘and wedge like, or crooked at 
the end: in all the Goofe kind it is flat and broad, 
formed for the purpofes of fkimming ponds and 
Jakes of the mantling weeds which grow on their 
furfaces. The bills of other birds are compofed 
of a horny fubftance throughout, formed for pierc- 
ing or tearing: thefe birds have their inoffenfive 
beaks fheathed with a fkin which entirely co- 
vers them; and are only adapted for fhovelling 
up their food, which is chiefly of the vegetable 
kind. 

Though birds of the Goofe kind do not rejeé&t 
animal food when offered them, they contentedly 
fubfift on vegetable, and feldom feek any other. 
They are eafily provided for; and, wherever there 
is water, they are fure to find plenty. All the 
other web-footed tribes are continually voracious, 
and incefantly preying: but thefe lead more inno- 
cent lives; the weeds on the furfaces of waters, or 
the infects at their bottoms; the grafs by the banks, 
or the fruits and corn in cultivated grounds; are 
fufficient to fatisfy their eentle appetites. 

As their food is chiefly of the vegetable kind, 
fo their fecundity is in proportion. Predaceous 
animals, whether birds or quadrupeds, are gene- 
rally unfruitful. Nature, which has fupplied them 
with powers of deftruction, has denied them fer- 
tility. But the cafe is far otherwife with refpect 
to thofe harmlefs animals now under confidera- 
tion: they feem formed to fill up the chafms in 
animated nature caufed by the voracioufnefs of 


others; they breed in great abundance, and lead 
their young to the pools as foon as they are ex- 
cluded from their eggs. 

The flefh of this tribe is nourifhing and whole-~ 
fome. The fwan was regarded as a great delicacy 
among the ancients; but the Goofe was abftained 
from, as totally unfit for food. Modern manners 
have inverted taftes: the Goofe is now become 
the favourite; and the fwan is feldom brought to 
table, unlefs for the purpofe of oftentation. At 
all times, however, the flefh of the duck has been 
in high efteem; the ancients even regarded it more 
highly than the moderns: we are contented to eat 
it as a delicacy; the ancients confidered it as me- 
dicinal; and Plutarch affures us, that Cato kept 
his whole family in health by feeding them with 
duck whenever they happened to have fymyptoms 
of indifpofition. | 

The valuable qualities of great fecundity, eafy 
fuftenance, and falubrious nourifhment, have ope- 
rated on man to take thefe fowls from a ftate of 
nature, and render them domeftic. How long 
they have been reclaimed from their original in- 
dependence, is not eafily afcertained ; for, from the 
earlieft accounts, they have held their prefent rank. 
The time indeed muft have been very remote; fo 
many changes have been wrought in their colours, 
their figures, and even their internal formations, 
by human cultivation. . 

The different kinds of thefe birds, in a wild 
ftate, are fimple in their colourings. When a 
faithful defcription of the plumage of a wild 
Goofe, or wild duck, is given, it will to a feather 
correfpond with that of any other; but, in the tame 
kinds, no two of any fpecies are exa@tly alike: 
different in fize, colour, and frequently in form, 
they appear to be the mere creatures of art; and, 
having been fo long dependent on man for fup- 
port, they feem to affume forms fuited to his plea- 
fures or neceflities. 

Goosz, Witp. The Goofe, in it’s wild ftate, 
always retains the fame marks: the whole upper 
part 1s afh-coloured; the breaft and belly are of 
a dirty white; the quill-feathers and the tail are 
dufky, the latter being edged with white; the bill 
is narrow, black at the bafe and tip, and red in the 
middle; the legs are of a faffron colour; and the 
claws are black. 

Wild Geefe are fuppofed to breed in the more 
retired parts of the north of Europe; and, at the 
approach of winter, to defcend into more tempe- 
rate regions. ‘Thefe birds are often feen, in flocks 
of fifty or a hundred, flying at very great heights, 
and preferving great regularity in their motions; 
fometimes forming a ftraight line; and, at others, 
affuming the fhape of a wedge, which is fuppofed 
to facilitate their progrefs. Their cry is frequently 
heard when they are at an imperceptible diftance 
above us; and it is probable that this is a note of 
mutual encouragement, as they feem to exert it 
when they alight during thofe journies. When 
on the ground, they range themfelves in a line, 
after the manner of cranes; and feem to have de- 
fcended rather for the fake of reft than for any 
other refrefhment. Having continued in this 
fituation for an hour or two, one of them has been 
heard to found a kind of charge, by means of a 
loud note, which has been punctually attended to 
by the others; and the whole flock has immediately 
purfued their journey with renewed alacrity. ~ 

The Wild Goofe, and raany other varieties, 
agree in one common character of feeding on ve- 
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getables, and of being remarkable for their fecun- 
dity. But the tame Goofe is the moft fruitful of 
the kind: having fewer enemies, it leads a fafer 
and more plentiful life; it’s prolific powers in- 
creafe in proportion to it’s eafe; and it is fre- 
quently known to Jay upwards of twenty eggs; 
but the Wild Goofe feldom lays more than eight. 

Goosez, Tame. ‘The Tame Goofe, like other 
domeftic animals, varies extremely in it’s colours. 
It. feems to derive it’s origin from the erey-lag, 
the only fpecies which the Britons could take 
young and familiarize. The tame female is very 
affiduous in hatching her eges; during which time 
fhe receives two or three vifits every day from 
the gander, who fometimes drives her from the 
neft, and takes her place with great ftate and 
compofure. When the young are excluded, the 
pride of the gander is inconceivable: confidering 
himfelf as a champion to defend his young, and 
to keep off even the fufpicion of danger, he pur- 
fues dogs, and even men, that never mean to moleft 
him; and, when he has attempted to attack a maf- 
tiff, or any other animal, to whofe contempt alone 
he is indebted for his fafety, he returns in triumph 
to his female and her brood, fcreaming and clap- 
ping his wings, as if confcious of victory. 

The flefh of the young Goofe is certainly very 
aoreeable food. But the value of this bird is 
greatly increafed by it’s feathers: not to men- 
tion the quills, fo effentially neceflary for all ranks, 
and in almoft every fituation, the feathers are 
highly valuable in another capacity, as the warmeft 
and fofteft beds are formed of them. 

Vaft quantities of Tame Geefe are kept in the 
fens of Lincolnfhire, which are plucked, for the 
fake of their feathers, feveral times in a vear. 
Thefe feathers are a confiderable article of com- 
merce; but thofe of Somerfetfhire are moft valued 
by the trade; as thofe of Ireland are reckoned the 
wortt. 

In Lincolnfhire, an individual will fometimes 
poffefs a thoufand old Geefe, each of which will 
rear feven; fo that, towards the end of the feafon, 
he will become matter of eight thoufand. Dur- 
ing the breeding feafon, thefe birds are lodged in 
the fame houfes with the inhabitants, and even in 
their bed-chambers: in every apartment there are 
three rows of coarfe wicker-pens, placed one above 
another; and each bird has it’s feparate lodge, of 
which it keeps poffeffion during the feafon of in- 
cubation. A perfon, called a Goofe-herd, attends 
the flock, and twice a day drives the whole to wa- 
ter; after which he conduéts them back to their 
habitations, affifting thofe that live in the upper 
{tories to afcend their nefts, and taking care never 
to mifplace a fingle bird. 

Thefe Geefe are generally plucked five times 
during the year: the firft plucking commences at 
Lady-day, for feathers and quills; and the fame is 
renewed, for feathers only, four times more between 
that term and Michaelmas. The old Geefe qui- 
etly fubmit to the operation, but the young ones 
are very noify and reftlefs. Ifthe feafon proves 
cold, numbers of them die by this barbarous cuf- 
tom; particularly the young, which, though hardly 
two months old, undergo the fame procefs. 

Vaft numbers of Geefe are annually driven to 
London, for fupplying the markets; among which 
are all the fuperannuated Geefe and ganders, whofe 
flefh proves unufually tough and dry. 

Geefe are very profitable to the peafant on ac- 
count of their flefh, greafe, and feathers. They 
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live on commons where no other animals could 
procure fubfiftence; and in general require very 
little attendance, provided they have accefs to 
plenty of water. They lay from twelve to fix- 
teen eggs, and fit about thirty days; but, when 
the weather proves favourable, they hatch in about 
twenty-fix days. After the goflings are excluded, 
fome people keep them in their houfes ten or 
twelve days, feeding them with curds, barley- 
meal, and bran; and, when they have acquired 
fome ftrength, permit them to go abroad four or 
five hours in the day, and then take them in again, 
till they are large enough to defend themfelves 
from vermin, Others put the young brood out 
at firft, and perhaps with equal fucceis. 

Goosz, Grey Lac. This is the Jargeft {pe- 
cies found in Britain. It weighs ten pounds; it’s 
length is two feet nine inches; and the expanfion 
of it’s wings is five feet. The bill is large and 
elevated, and of a flefh-colour tinged with yellow ; 
the head and neck are cinereous mixed with a 
hight yellow; and the hind-part of the neck is a 
very pale yellow. The breait and belly are whit- 
ifh, clouded with grey; the back is grey; the leffer 
coverts of the wings are almoft white, the middle 
row being a deep cinereous; the primaries are 
grey, tipped with black and edged with white; 
the fecondartes are entirely black; and the fcapu- 
lars are of a deep afh-colour edged with white. 
The coverts of the tail and the vent-feathers are 
a pure white; the middle feathers of the tail are 
dufky tipped with white; the exterior feathers 
are almoft wholly white; and the legs are of a 
flefh-colour. 

This {pecies refides conftantly in the fens, 
where it breeds, and produces eight or nine young, 
which are eafily tamed, and efteemed moft excel- 
lent food. ‘The old Geefe which are fhot are fre- 
quently plucked, and fold for tame ones; but 
their flefh 1s coarfe and tough. Towards winter, 
they collect in great flocks; but they never mi- 
grate into any other country. Indeéd, this fpe- 
cies feems to be the origin of the domeftic Goofe ; 
and is the only one which appears capable of be- 
ing domefticated. 

Goost, Bran; the Anas Anfer Manfuetus Fe- 
rus of Linnzus. This bird is about two feet fe- 
ven inches in length; the extent of it’s wings is 
nearly five feet; and it’s weight 1s upwards of fix 
pounds. ‘The bill is much compreffed near the 
end, of a pale colour in the middle, and black 
at the bafe and nail: the nail bears fome refem- 
blance to a horfe-bean, and hence this fpecies re- 
ceives it’s name. ‘The head and neck are of a 
cinereous brown hue tinged with ferruginous; the 
breaft and beily are a dirty white, clouded with 
cinereous; the fides and fcapulars are a dark afh 
edged with white; the*back is of a plain afh- 
colour; the coverts of the tail are white; the leffer 
coverts of the wings are a light grey, the mid- 
dle being deeper, tipt with white; the primaries 
and fecondaries are grey tipt with black; the feet. 
and legs are faffron-coloured; and the claws are 
black. 

The Bean Goofe arrives in Lincolnfhire in au- 
tumn, and difappears again in May. It- never 
breeds in this country; bur retreats to the fequef- 
tered wilds in the north of Europe. 

Goosz, WuitTr-FRontrep; the Anas Erythro- 
pus of Linnzus. This bird is frequently feen, 
during winter, in the marfhes of Chefhire, and in 
all the northern world as far as Hudfon’s Bay. 
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Tt difapp sears in this kingdom very early in the 
fpring, none being ever feen after the middle of 
March. 

The weight of this fpecies is about five pounds 
and a half, the length two feet four inches, and 
the extent four feet fix inches. The bill, which 
is elevated, is of a pale yellow colour with a white 

nail; the forehead is white; the head and neck are 
a cincreous brown, tinged with ferruginous; the 
coverts of the wings, and the primaries and fe- 
condaries, are fomewhat darker than the head and 
neck; the tail is principally afh-coloured; the 
breaft and belly are a dirty white marked with 
great {pots of black; the legs are yellow; and the 
claws are whitifh. 

Goosr, Canapa. ‘This fpecies is fhaped 

nearly like the common tame Goofe, but is fome- 
what longer: the bill is of a black, or deep lead- 
colour; the eyes are dark; the head and neck are 
black, except a white mark on the under-fide of 
the former, which becomes narrower on the fides, 
and terminates in points about the place of the 
ears; the back, wings, and part of the breaft and 
belly,. are of a dar k brown hue, the edges of 
the feathers inclining to afh-colour; and the pri- 
maries are almott black. The lower part of the 
back and rump is black; the upper coverts of the 
tail are white; andthe tail-feathers are black. 
The fore-part of the breaft, the lower belly, and 
the covert-feathers beneath the tail, are white; 
and the legs and feet are of a dark lead-colour. 
’ Goosz, BLuz-Wincep. This bird is fimaller 
than the common tame Goofe: the bill is two in- 
ches long, and of a red colour; the head, and the 
ereateft part of the neck, are white; the back, 
the breaft, and the lower part of the neck, are a 
dark brown; the tail is of a brownith afh-colour; 
and the belly and thighs are white. The legs are 
bare of feathers jut above the knees; the three 
foreward toes are coke the legs and feet are 
red; and the toes are black. This {pecies is a na- 
tive of Hudfon’s Bay: it continues in that country 
during the breeding feafon; but, when the feverity 
of winter renders it’s fubfittence precarious, it re- 
tires to more foutherly climes. 

oo Muscovy. This fpecies is three feet 
long from the tip of the bill to the end of rhe tail; 
the expanfion of the wings is nearly five feet; and 
the weight i is about fourteen pounds. The bill is 
orange- “coloured, with a large tubercle of the fame 
colour on the bafe of the upper jaw; the pupil of 
the eye is black; the irides are of a golden hue; 
and beneath the bill hangs a large bag. ‘The top 
of the head, and the fides of the neck, are of a 
dark brown hue; and the upper part of the back 
is of the fame colour, e except that the exterior edges 
of the feathers are iomewhat lighter. The wings, 
and the reft of the body, are white, except a few 
dark feathers on the Hees part of the tail; ae 
legs and feet are of a fine orange-colour; and tl 
claws are black. ‘The female differs from 
male only in having a fmaller tubercle on the up- 
per mandible. 

GoosE, Gamso, or Spur-WinceD. This 
‘fowl bears a ftrong. reflemblance to the Mufcovy 
duck. The bill is icng and reddifh; the head 
and belly are principally white; and the back is of 
a fhining dark purple colour. On the head there 

is ared carbuncle or wart; but the moft diftin- 
euithing mark is a ftrong {pur on the firft joint 
of the wings. 


Goose, ‘Antarctic, Wuite-WIncED. This 
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fpecies, which is a native of the Falkland Ifes, is 
three feet four inches long; the bill is fmall and 
dufky; the head, the neck, and the whole under- 
fide of the body, are of a fnowy whitenefs ; but the 
upper part of the back is barred with black and 

white. The coverts of the wings are white; the 
fecondaries are croffed with a broad dufky, bar, 
and another of white with a ereen fpeculum; the 
primaries are dufky; the mic ddle feathers of the 
tail are white with a glofs of green, the reft being 
white; and the legs are black: 

Goce Mounra, OF SPITZBERGEN. This 
variety 1s about the fize of the common Goofe: 
the Gander has black and white fpotted feathers ; 
but the plumage of the Goofe refembles that of the 
partridge. 

Thefe birds are of a gregarious nature: they 
build their nefts in low iflands with the feathers of 
their own bellies mixed with mofs; and lay five or 
fix eges of a pale green hue, fomewhat larger than 
thofe of the duck. 

Goosr, Mountain, oF THE Care oF Goop 
Hopz. This fpecies is larger than any of the 
European kinds; and the piumage of the wings, 
and the top of the head, are of a very beautiful 
fhining green colour. 

The Water-Goofe of the fame country refem- 
bles the common Goofe in it’s colours, except that 
it has a brownifh {tripe mixed with green on the 
back. The flefh of this and the preceding f{pecies 
is efteemed excellent. 

GOOSE, MAGELLANIC. A name given 
by Clufius to a bird of the diver kind. It is a ma- 
rine fowl, it grows to the fize of the lareeft Goofe, 
andl is ufually very fat. The back is b! ack; the 
belly is white; and the neck, which is fhort and 
thick, is encircled with a ring of white feathers, 
The fkin 1s thick and tough, like that of the hog; 
and it has only two coriaceous fans, inftead of 
wings, hanging from it’s fides, like two arms, co- 
vered with a few feathers, partly black, and partly 
white. ‘Thefe members, though they cannot afford 
the animal protection by ficht, are neverthelefs 
very beneficial in fwimming; and indeed this bird 
lives wholly in the water, except during the fea- 
fon of incubation. 

GOOSEBERRY-WORM. An infe&t fre- 
quently found among Goofeberry-buthes, ufually 
fuppofed to be a caterpillar, but differing effen- 
tially from that genus of animals, being one of the 
faufie chenilles of the French. ‘It has a round 
head, and twenty-two legs; and, finally, becomes 
a four-winged fly. The worm is at firft of a 
ereeni{h colour, with fome yellow variegations, 

and feveral black tuber cles; but, on the laft 
change of it’s flkin, it becomes whitifh or cream- 
coloured, and oles. it’s tubercles. 

GOR-COCK. A bird of the callinaceous 
kind, called by fome the lagopus a altera; and, by 
the Britifh, the moor-cock, or red-game. It is of 
the fhape of the partridge, but confiderably larger; 
the beak is black and fhort; and there is a remar k- 
able bare {pace over the eyes, of a fine bright red 
colour, furrounded, in the male, by a prominence 
of the fame vivid colour, equally deftitute of fea- 
thers, and fimbriated like a cock’s comb. The 
male is alfo diftinguifhed from the female by black 
plumage at the bafe of the bill, interfperfed with 
frequent white fpots, and fome lar ge ones near the 
origin of the under-chap. The male is alfo of a 
deeper red colour in every part; and, on the throat 
and breaft, is of a fair red, without the a admixture 
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of any other colours. The head, neck, back, and 
wings, are all variegated with red and black; and 
the breaft and belly are of the fame colours, except 
that there are fome variegations of white on the 
former. ‘The legs and feet are covered with very 
Jong and thick plumage to the very extremities of 
the toes; the wings are browniih, with fome red- 
difh fpots; and the tail is almoft wholly black. 

This bird, which generally frequents the tops of 
the higheft hills, is very common in Derbythire, 
Yorkfhire, and Wales, where it feeds on moun- 
tain-berries ard the tender fhoots of the heath. It 
lays feven or eight eggs, of a mixed red and black 
colour; entirely covered with {mall fpots, except 
one or two minute fpaces near the fmaller ends. 
The young brood follow the hen during the whole 
fummer; but, in the winter, they join in flocks of 
forty or fifty, when they are remarkably fhy and 
wild. cake. 

The Italians call this bird and the lagopus by 
the common name of the francolino: and indeed 
Ray imagines that the lagopus of Pliny and this 
bird are really of the fame fpecies, though diffe- 
rent in colour; but Pennant obferves, that the ac- 
count tranfmitted by Pliny feems too brief and 
indeterminate to enable us to judge what fpecies 
he intended; and that the Italian francolino is not 
the fame with our grous, feems evident from the 
accurate figure from the life exhibited by Ed- 
wards. 

GORAIS. A name fometimes ufed to exprefs 
the more common fpecies of the caraffius. 

GOSHAWE;; the Falco Palumbarius of Lin- 
nexus. This bird is larger than the common buz- 
zard, and of a longer and more elegant conforma- 
tion: the bill is blue towards the bafe, and black at 
the tip; the fkin at the bafe of the bill is of a yel- 
lowifh green colour; over each eye there is a long 
white line; and on each fide of the neck a bed of 
broken white. The head, the hind part of the 
neck, the back, and the wings, are of a deep 
brown colour; the breaft and belly are white beau- 
tifully marked with numerous tranfverfe bars of 
black and white; the tail is long, and of a brown- 
ith afh-colour, marked with four or five dufky 
bars placed at confiderable intervals; the legs are 
yellow ; and the claws are blackifh. 

Willuchby diftinguifhes this {pecies and the 
{parrow-hawk by the name of fhort-winged hawks, 
becaufe their wings, when clofed, do not reach fo 
far as the end of their tails. 
high eftimation while falconry flourifhed, and 
taught principally to purfue cranes, geefe, phea- 
fants, and partridges. It breeds in Scotland, where 
it builds it’s neft in lofty trees: it is extremely de- 
ftructive to game, darting through the woods after 
it’s prey with vaft impetuofity; but if the object 
of it’s purfuit eludes it’s firft attack, it almoft im- 
mediately defifts, and perches on fome bough till 
new game prefents itfelf. 

GOURD-WORM. The Enelifh name of a 
fpecies of Worm found in the inteftines of feveral 
animals; and which receives it’s name from it’s 
refemblance to the feed of the gourd. 

GOWRY. The Englifh appellation for the 
cyprea; a genus of univalve fhells, fuboval, and 
blunt at each end; haying the aperture the whole 
lenoth of the fhell, longitudinal, linear, and 
toothed. The inclofed animal is a flug. 

GOWRY BIRD. This bird, which appears 
to be a native of the Eaft Indies, is called by Al- 
bin the Chinefe {parrow. The bill is of a leaden 
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colour, and refembles that of the green-finch; the 
eyes are of a dark hazel-colour; the head, neck, 
beginning of the breatt, back, wings, and tail, are 
a dark reddifh brown; the fore-part of the neck 
has fomewhat of a purplith caft; the greater quills 
are of a deeper brown hue than the reft of the 
wings; the rump is of a lighter egreenifh brown; ~ 
the breaft and the fides of the belly are black 
thinly {prinkled with fmall round white fpots of 
the fize of a rape-feed; the middle of the belly, the 
thighs, lower belly, and covert-feathers under the 
tail, are light brown or dirty white; and the legs 
and feet are of a blueifh, or lead-colour. 

GRAINING., _ A fith of the dace kind, caught 
in the River Merfey near Warrington. It bears 
a {trong refemblance to the dace, but is more flen- 
der, and the back is ftraighter. It’s ufual length 
is about feven inches and a half. The colour of 
the back is filvery with a blueifh caft; the eyes, 
and the ventral and anal fins, are a pale red; and 
the pectoral fin is a deep red. 

GRALL/E. An order of birds analogous to 
the bruta, in the clafs of mammalia, in the Lin- 
nean fyftem; the characters of which are thefe: 
the beak is fubcylindric and fomewhat obtufe; the 
tongue is entire and flefhy; and the thighs above 
the knees are bare. 

This order contains eighteen genera; among 
which are the phcenicopterus, the ardea, the fco- 
lopax, the tringa, &c. 

GRAMPUS; the Delphinus Orca of Linnzus, 
This fifh is caught from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet in length: it is remarkably thick; and fo ex- 
tremely voracious, that it will not even fpare the 
porpus, a congenerous fifh. It is alfo faid to be 
very inimical to the whale; and that it will hang 
on it, like a dog on a bull, till the ‘animal roars 
through pain. The nofe is flat, and reverted at 
the extremity; there are thirty teeth in each jaw; 
thofe before being blunt, round, and flender; the 
hinder fharp and thick; and between each there 
is a {pace adapted to receive the teeth of the op- 
pofite jaw when the mouth is clofed. The fpout- 
hole is in the top of the neck; and, with refpect to 
the number of fins, this fifh agrees with the dol- 
phin. The back is black, but on each fhoulder 
there is a large white fpot; the fides are marbled 
with black and white; and the belly is of a fnowy 
whitenefs. 

Thefe animals fometimes appear on the Britifh 
coafts; but are found in much greater numbers off 
the North Cape of Norway, whence they are alfo 
called the North Capers. Like the reft of the ce- 
taceous tribes, they fwim againft the wind; and 
are obferved to be much difturbed, and to tumble 
about with unufual violence, on the approach of 
a ftorm. 

Linnzus and Artedi affert, that this fpecies is 
furnifhed with broad ferrated teeth; a quality 
which feems peculiar to the fhark tribe: but Sir 
Robert Sibbald, who had an opportunity of ex- 
amining and figuring the teeth of this fifh, and 
from whom we have copied our defcription, gives 
avery different account of them. 

GRANIVOROUS. An epithet given to ani- 
mals which feed principally on grain: fuch are 
chiefly of the feathered kind. 

GRASHOPPER. A {fpecies of gryllus, 
commonly called the cicada, though under that 
term the ancients expreffed a very different ani- 
mal from that which the moderns call the Grafh- 
opper; for whereas the infect now under confi- 
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deration is fufficiently a€tive in hopping through 
long grafs, the cicada did not poffefs this power, 
but either walked or flew. Their notes alfo are 
“very different; that of the cicada being produced 
by a kind of buckler placed beneath the belly of 
the male; and that of the Grafhopper by a tranf- 
parent membrane which covers a hole at the bafe 
of it’s wings. There is ftill a greater variety in 
all thefe with regard to fhape and colour: fome 
are green, fome livid, and others variegated; fome 
have long legs, others fhort; fome fing, others are 
mute; fome are perfectly harmlefs; and others are 
fo extremely mifchievous, that they are regarded 
in fome countries as one of the fevereft vifitations 
of incenfed Divinity. 

None of this variegated tribe is better known 
to Britons than the little Grafhopper that breeds 
in great plenty in our meadows, and prolongs it’s 
chirping note through the fummer: the hiftory 
therefore of this fpecies will fufficiently elucidate 
that of all the remainder. 

This animal is green, except a line of brown 
which ftreaks the back, and two pale lines under 
the belly and behind the legs. It may properly be 
divided into the head, the corfelet, and the beily. 
The head is oblong, prone, and fomewhat refem- 
bles that of the horfe; the mouth is covered by a 
kind of round buckler j jutting over it, and armed 
with brownifh teeth h ene at the points ; the an- 
tenne, or feelers, are very long, tapering off to a 
point; and the eyes are black and prominent. The 
corfelet is elevated, narrow, and : armed above and 
below with two (ernaied fpines; the back is covered 
with a {trong buckler, to which the mufcles of the 
legs are firmly bound, and round thefe mufcles 
the veffels of refpiration are feen; the laft pair of 
legs are much longer and ftronger than the firft 
two pair, and fortified by thick mu/Cles extremely 
well adapted for leaping. There are four wings; 
the anterior ones {pringing from the fecond pair 
of legs, the pofterior from the third pair; the 
hinder wings are much finer and more expanfive 
than the foremoft, and are therefore the principal 
inftruments of flight. The belly, which is very 
larye, is compofed of eight rings, and terminated 
by a forky tail covered with a kind of down. 
When examined internally, befides the gullet, a 
{mall ftomach is petcepabie. behind that, a very 
large one, wrinkled and furrowed within-fide; and, 
ftill lower down, a third. Thus, it fae not 
without reafon, that creatures of this order are faid 
to chew the cud, as they fo much refemble rumi- 
nant animals in their internal conformation. 

Soon after Grafhoppers affume their wings, 
they fill the meadows with their notes; which, like 
thofe among birds, are generally confidered as the 
calls of courtfhip. The male only is vocal; and, 
on examining the bafes of his wings, a little hole is 
difcoverable in his body, covered with a fine tranf- 
parent membrane, which is fuppofed by Linnzeus 
to be the inftrument of found; while other natu- 
ralifts are of opinion, that it arifes from the friction 
of the two hind legs againft each other: however 
that may be, no fooner is the note heard, than it 
is returned by another; and the two little animals, 
after a long conteft in finging, are fometimes ob- 
ferved to mect and fight defperately. The female 
is generally the reward of victory: for, after the 
combat, the male feizes her behind the neck with 
his teeth, and thus retains her for feveral hours, 
till the bufinefs of fecundation is compleated; and 
on fuch occafions they are fo firmly united, that it 
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is alniott impoffible to feparate them radiant la- 
ceration. 

‘Towards the latter end of autumn, the female 
prepares to depofit her burden: her body is then 
obferved to be greatly diftended with eggs, fome- 
times to the number of one hundred and fifty. 
In order to form a proper lodgement for thefe in 
the earth, Nature has provided ‘her with an inftru- 
ment at her tail, which fhe can fheathe and un- 
fheathe at pleafure: with this fhe pierces the earth 
to the greateft depth poffibie; and into the open- 
ing thereby made fhe drops her eggs one after ano- 
ther. The continuation of pofterity being thus 
provided for by the female Grafhopper, fhe does 
not long furvive; for, as the winter approaches, 
fhe gradually withers, and dies through a total‘de- 
cay. Some authors affert, that the is ; killed by the 
cold; and others, that fhe is confumed by worms: 
certain, however, it is, that neither males nor fe- 
males are ever known to outlive the winter. In 
the mean time, the depofited eggs continue unal- 
tered, either by the feverity of the feafon or the de- 
lay of {pring: they are oval, white, and of a horny 
confiftence; their fize nea rly equals that of a grain 
of anife; and their internal fubltance is a whitifh, 
vifcous, and tranfparent fluid. When the cenial 
warmth of the vernal fun begins to vivify all na- 


ture, the eggs feel his benign influence; and, ge- 


nerally near the beginning of May, an infect is 
produced from each about the fize of a flea: thefe 
are at firft of a whitifh colour; but, at the end of 
two or three days, they turn black. and, foon after, 
to a reddifh brown. From their very origin, they 
exhibit the appearance of Grafhoppers without 
wings; and hop among the grafs, as foon as ex- 
cluded, with furprizing agility. | 

The Grafhopper having continued above 
twenty days from it’s exclufion without the ufe of 
it’s wings, which are folded up in it’s body, at 
length prepares for it’s emancipation ; and, in or- 
der to make the neceflary dif {pofitions for it’s ap- 
proaching change, it ceafes from it’s grafly food, 
and fearches out fome convenient place, under a 
thorn or thiftle, where it may be protected from 
an accidental fhower. It then exhibits the fame 
laborious writhings, heavings, and palpitations, 
which are perceptible in all other infects at this 
as revolution of their lives: it fwells up 

s head and neck; then feems to draw them in 
oe and thus for fome time it alternately exerts 
it’s powers to get free. At length, the fkin which 
covers the head and breaft is obferved to divide 
above the neck; the head firft iffues out from the 
burfting fkin; and the efforts of the animal ftill 
continuing, the other parts foilow fucceffively: fo 
that the little infect foon extricates itlelf totally 
from the old {kin, which it leaves adhering to the 
plant under which the transformation was per- 
formed. 

The Grafhopper, thus difengaged from it’s ex- 
terior fkin, appears in it’s perfect form; but at this 
period it is extremely fecble, and it’s body fo foft 
and tender, that it may be modelled like wax. It 
is now of a greenifh whi ite colour, which becomes 
more vivid as the moifture on the furface dries up. 
Still, however, the infect difcovers no figns of 
life, but appears quite fpent and overcome with it’s 
exertions. During this time, the body continues 
drying, and the wings unfolding to their greateft 
expanfion; and a curious obferver may perceive 
them, fold after fold, opening to the fun, till at laft 
they become longer than the two hinder legs, The 

body 
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body of the infect is alfo lengthened during this 
operation, and becomes more beautiful than be- 
fore: 

Thefe infects are generally vocal in the middle 
of fammer; and, about fun-fet, their notes are 
much louder than during the heat of the day. 
‘They uniformly feed on grafs; and, if their bellies 
be preffed, they will immediately return the juices 
of the plants on which they have laft fed. Though 

verfe to the exertions of*flight, and flow in their 
aerial excurfions, particularly when the weather is 
moift or cool, they are fometimes feen to fly to 
confiderable diftances. If caught by one of their 
hinder-lees, they fpeedily difengage themfelves 
from it, leaving the member behind: this, how- 
ever, does not grow again, as is ufual with crabs 
and fpiders; for, being animals whofe duration is 
limited to a fingle year, they have not fufficient 
time for repairing thofe accidental misfortunes. 
The lofs of their legs alfo prevents them from fly- 
ing. When roughly handled, they bite with great 
feverity; and, in the act of flying, make a particu- 
lar noife with their wings. 

Such are the habits and nature of thofe little 
vocal infects, which fwarm in our meadows, and 
enliven the fcene. The larger kinds differ from 
them only in fize, in rapidity of flight, and their 
powers of injuring mankind by the devaftations 
they commit on the produce of the earth. See 
Locust. 

GRAY. A provincial appellation for the bad- 
ger. 

Gray is alfo ufed in fome provinces to exprefs 
a fpecies of wild duck, more commonly known by 
the name of the gadwall. 

GRAYLING, or UMBER;; the Salmo Thy- 
mallus of Ixinneus. This is a very voracious 
fifh, and eagerly feizes a bait. It fwims with ra- 
pidity, difappears like the tranfient paflage of a 
fhadow, and from thence has probably received the 
name of Umbra. It’s figure is elegant; the body, 
which is longer and flatter than that of the trout, 
feldom exceeds eighteen inches; the head is dufky; 
the coverts of the gills are of a gloffy green co- 
lour; the back and fides are a fine filvery erey, 
whence it receives the name of Grayling; but, 
when the fifh is juft caught, they are flightly va- 
ried with blue and gold. The lateral line is 
ftraight; the fcales are large, their lower edges be- 
ing dufky, and forming regular rows from head to 
tail; the top of the back fin is red, the lower part 
being a blueifh purple; the ventral fins are blue- 
ifh, fpotted with black; and the tail is much 
forked. ‘The lips are rough like a file; the tongue 
is fmooth; and the gills are quadruple. 

The Grayling haunts clear and rapid ftreams, 
particularly thofe flowing through mountainous 
countries. It is found in the rivers of Derby- 
fhire; in fome of the more northern ftreams; in the 
Hodder, the Dove, the Trent, the Derwent, the 
Wye, and the Lug. It is alfo very common in 
Lapland, where the inhabitants make ufe of it’s 
entrails inftead of runnet, to curdle the milk of the 
rein-deer. It’s flefh, which is firm, wholefome, 
and agreeable, may be eaten at all feafons of the 
year, but is in it’s greateft perfection in the month 
of December. 

GREBE. In the Linnzan fyftem, the Grebe 
is a fpecies of the colymbus, comprehending feve- 
ral varieties; the diftineuifhing characters of which 
are thefe: the bill is long, ftraight, and fharp- 
pointed; there is no tail; and the legs are flat, 
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thin, and ferrated behind with a double row of 
notches. ' 

Gree; Great-Crestep; the Colymbus Crif- 
tatus of Linneus. ‘This fpecies weighs about two 
pounds and a half; it’s length is twenty-one in- 
ches, and the expanfion of it’s wings thirty. The 
bill, which is upwards of two inches long, is red 
at the bafe and black at the point; between the 
bill and the eyes there is a ftripe of black naked 
fkin; the irides are of a fine pale red colour; and 
the head is adorned with a large dufky creft, fepa- 
rated in the middle. The cheeks and the throat 
are furrounded with a long pendent ruff of a bright 
tawny colour edged with black; the chin is white; 
above the eye there is a white line; the hind-part 
of the neck, and the back, are of a footy hue; and 
the rump is covered with long foft down, which. 
fupplies the place of a tail. The covert-feathers 
on the fecond and third joints of the wings and 
the fecondaries are white; all the other wing-fea- 
thers are dufky; the breaft and the belly are of a 
mott beautiful filvery white colour, cloffy as fattin, 
and extremely elegant; the plumage under the. 
wings is dufky, blended with tawny; the outfide 
of the legs, and the bottom of the feet, are dufky; 
and the infides of the legs, and the toes, are a pale 
green. 

This bird, from the fhortnefs of it’s wings and 
feet, being ill adapted for flying or walking, fel- 
dom quits the water, and chiefly inhabits thofe 
broad fhallow pools where it’s faculty of fwimming 
can be turned to the greateft advantage in fifhing, 
It principally frequents the meres in Shropfhire 
and Chefhire, where it breeds among reeds and 
flags, in a floating neft kept fteady by the weeds 
of the margin.” The female is faid to nurfe her 
young very carefully, being obferved to feed them 
moft affiduoufly with fmall eels; and, when fa- 
tigued, to carry them on her back, or under her 
wings. 

_ This fpecies preys on fifh, and is almoft perpe- 
tually diving. It fhews only it’s head above the 
water; and is very difficult to be fhot, as it finks 
on the moft diftant appearance of danger. It is 
never feen on land; and, though very frequently 
difturbed, it never quits the lake where, by diving 
and fwimming, it is taught to expect food and fe- 
curity. 

The Grebe is chiefly fought after for the fkin of 
it’s breaft, the plumage of which is made into tip- 
pets. But the fkins of thefe birds are out of fea-. 
fon about February, when they lofe the brightnefs 
of their colour; and, during the time of incuba- 
tion, their breafts are entirely bare. Their ficfh 
is exceffively rank; but the fat is efteemed highly 
efficacious in rheumatic pains, cramps, and para- 
lytic contractions. 

GreBE, LessER, CRESTED, OR EareD; the Co- 
lymbus Auritus of Linnzus. This fpecies is 
about a foot long, and twenty-two inches broad; 
the bill is black, flender, and flightly recurvated; 
the head and neck are black; the throat is fpotted 
with white; the whole upper fide is of a blackifh 
brown colour, except the ridge of the wing above 
the firft joint, and the tips of the quill-feathers, 
which are white; and the breaft, belly, and inner 
coverts of the wings, are white. A tuft of long 
loofe feathers hangs backwards, on each fide, be- 
hind the eyes; the irides are crimfon-coloured; a 
bare ftripe of red extends from the bill to the eyes; 
and the legs are a dufky green. 

Thefe birds breed in the fens near Spalding in 

Lincolnfhire; 
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Lincolnfhire; they build their nefts in the fame 
manner as the greater-crefted Grebe; and lay four 
or five fmall white egys. 

Grese, Urppst; the Colymbus Urinator of 
Linneus. This fpecies has fometimes been feen 
in Chefhire, but is by no means common in Eng- 
land. The Tippet Grebes chiefly frequent the 
Lake of Geneva, where, during the winter feafon, 
they appear in flocks of ten or twelve; and the in- 
habitants of the margins of the lake kill them for 
the fake of their beautiful fkins. Their under- 
fides, being dreffed with the feathers adhering to 
them, are manufactured into muffs and tippets; 
and each bird is valued at about fifteen fhillings. 

The Tippet Grebe differs from the great-crefted 
Grebe in being fomewhat lefs, and in wanting the 
creft and ruff. The fides of the neck are ftriped 
downwards from the head with narrow lines of 
black and white; but, in other refpects, the colours 
and marks exactly correfpond with thofe of the 
great-crefted Grebe. 

Grese, Dusky ano Wuirte; the Colymbus 
Minor of Briffon. ‘This bird 1s about the fize of 
the teal; and the bill is fomewhat more than an 

‘inchlong. The crown of the head, and the whole 
upper part of the body, are dufky; the inner co- 
verts, the ridge of the wing, and the middle 
quill-feathers, are white, all the reft of the wing 
being dufky; and the belly and thighs are white, 
except a few black {pots on the latter. A bare 
fkin of a fine red colour unites the bill to the eye; 
and, in fome birds, the whole neck is afh-coloured. 
This fpecies inhabits the Lincolnfhire fens. 

Grese, Lirrie. The length of this bird is 
ten inches, the breadth fixteen inches, and the 
weight about fix or feven ounces. The head is 
thick-fet with feathers, which, on the cheeks of 
old birds, are of a bright bay colour; the top of 
the head, the neck, breaft, and whole upper-fide 
of the body, are a deep brown tinged with red; 
the greater quill-feathers are dufky; the belly is 
afh-coloured mixed with a filvery white; and the 
legs are a dirty green. 

Thefe birds dive with great celerity, and remain 
along time under water: they feed on fifh and 
aquatic plants; and frequent rivers, forming their 
nefts in the water near the banks. The female 
lays five or fix white eggs, which fhe always 
covers when fhe quits the neft. The manner in 
which they are hatched is really aftonifhing: the 
water conftantly rifes through the neft, and keeps 
them perpetuaily wet; but the natural warmth of 
the bird bringing on a fermentation in the vege- 
tables, which are at leaft a foot thick, makes a bed 
fuficiently hot for the purpofe. 

GREEN-FINCH; the Loxia Chloris of Lin- 
neus. ‘This bird is fomewhat larger than the com- 
mon fparrow. ‘The upper chap of the bill is of a 
dufky colour, and the lower is whitifh; the head 
and back are of a yellowifh green hue; the rump 
is a fine yellow; but the breaft is paler, and fhaded 
with green; and the belly is white. The edges of 
the exterior quill-feathers are yellow, the next be- 
ing green, and the fartheft grey; the tail is about 
two inches long, and flightly forked; the two mid- 
dle feathers are dufky; and the exterior webs of 
the four outermoft feathers on both fides of the tail 
are yellow. The colours of the female are much 
lefs vivid than thofe of the male. 

The Green-Finch is one of the moft common 
birds in this country. It produces it’s young 
about the middle of May; builds it’s neft in the 
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hedges, of hay, ftubble, grafs, and mofs, lined 
with feathers, wool, and hair; and lays five or fix 
eggs of a pale green colour, fprinkled with fmall 
reddifh fpots, which are moft numerous at the 
larger ends. The length of this bird, from the 
end of the bill to the extremity of the tail, is about 
fix inches and a half; the bill is half an inch long; 
and the whole weight is fixteen drams. 

Though Green-Finches are frequently kept in 
cages, they are not much efteemed for their fing- 
ing; yet fome of them, if brought up from the neft, 
will learn to imitate the fones of moft cther birds. 
They are tamed with amazing facility; and, in a 
few minutes after they are taken, will eat from a 
perfon’s hand. At the beginning of winter, and 
in fevere feafons, they affemble in flocks, and may 
be caught with the clap-net in great numbers. 
The young may be taken from the neit when about 
ten days old, and are eafily reared. 

Green-Fincu, Rep-Heapep. ‘This curious 
fpecies, firft defcribed by Edwards, is a native of 
Surinam. ‘The bill is of a light brown colour; 
the head is red, inclining to a high-coloured 
orange; round the neck there is a yellow ring, 
which points upwards a little under the bill; the 
neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a fine parrot 
green; the greater quills are dufky towards their 
extremities; on the upper part of the wing there is 
a yellowifh {pot; the breaft and belly, as low as 
the thighs, are of a pleafant light blue colour; the 
upper part of the thighs, the lower belly, and un- 
der the tail, are green; part of the thighs next the 
legs are yellow; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
of a light brown hue. 

Green-Fincu, Inpran. This Finch, with re- 
{pect to it’s fhape, greatly refembles the Canary- 
bird; and, like it, is much valued for it’s fong. 
The bill is thick, ftrong, and fhort; the upper 
mandible is of a dark brown hue, the lower be- 
ing confiderably lighter; and the eyes are hazel- 
coloured. The top of the head, the upper fide 
of the neck, the back, the wings, and the tail, are 
of a dirty green colour; the exterior webs of fix or 
feven of the primaries are edged with white; the 
tail-feathers are bordered with a light yellow green; 
from the bafe of the bill, on each fide, paffes a bar 
of a dull green colour through the eyes; and from 
the angles of the mouth, on each fide, {prings a 
black line half an inch in length. The whole un- 
der--fide, from the bill to the covert-feathers be- 
neath the tail, is yellow, a little fhaded with green 
on the fides of the breaft and belly; and, on the 
fides of the neck, the yellow and green lofe them- 
felves in each other. The legs, feet, and claws, 
are of a brownifh afh-colour. This bird, which 
is a native of the Eaft Indies, was firft ficured and 
defcribed by Edwards. 

GRENADIER. The Grenadier, which is an 
African bird, and a native of Angola, has a thick, 
fhort, dufky bill, terminating in a point; the fore- 
part of the head is black; and the fame colour fur- 
rounds the eyes, and reaches as far as the ears on 
the fides of the head. The hinder part of the 
head, and the whole neck, are a bright orange, as 
well as the lower part of the back andrump. The 
middle of the back, and the upper fides of the 
wings and tail, are a dirty brown inclining to 
black; each feather being fringed on the edge 
with a lighter brown, which towards the tips be- 
comes wholly dufky. The belly, as far as the 
legs, is black ; but the thighs, the lower belly, and 
the covert-feathers under the tail, are whitifh; and 
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the leas, feet, and claws, are of a whitifh flefh- 

colour. ‘This bird has a very difagreeable note, 

which fomewhat refembles the winding up of a 

clock. itis avery bold animal, and will fight 

with great refolution through the wires of it’s cage, 
whence it probably receives it’s name. 

GRESLING. An appellation given by the 

Germans to the gobius fluviatilis, or common 
~ gudgeon. 

GREY; the Salmo Eriox of Linnzus. 
large fifh, of the truttaceous kind, is caught in 
many of the Britifh rivers. It often grows to the 
full fize of the falmon; but differs from that fpe- 
cies in having a Bronce: body, and a head larger 
in proportion. Inthe jaws are four rows of teeth, 
and on the tongue eight fingle teeth; the pace 
and fides, above ‘the lateral line, are of a deep erey 
colour fpotted with purple; the belly is filvery; 

and the tail is even. The flefh is more delicious 
than that of the falmon, and always fetches a bet- 
ter price. ‘The Grey afcends the frefh water rivers 
in the month of Aueuft, but is never found in 
great plenty. 

Pennant feems to confider this fifh as fynony- 
mous with the fewin, or fhewin, of South Wales, 
which is very common in the vicinity of Caer- 
marthen. The Grey continues in the Efk from 
July to September, and is then in fpawn. When 
it becomes out of feafon, the lower jaw is hooked. 
The natives of the north of England, and of South 
Wales, confider this fifh as a diftinét ‘pecies from 
the falmon. 

GREY-FINCH. See Fincu. 

GREY-FLY. An appellation frequently given 
to the e@ad-fly. 

GREY LAG GOOSE. Sce Goose. 

GREY GRUNT. This fith has a broad 
crooked back, and is about fix inches long and four 
broad. The mouth is furnifhed with very fmall 
teeth; the eyes are large; and the irides are white. 
The dorfal fin runs the whole length of the back, 
and:is fpiny in the middle, and foft at the extremi- 

All the fins, as well as the tail, are of a fhining 
eold-colour; and the body is covered with filvery 
fcales, mixed with a golden tinge. On each fide 
are feven large longitudinal ftripes of a fhining 
brown; but, in fome, of a gold-colour. This fifh 
is caught near the ifland of Jamaica, and in feveral 
other parts of the Welt Indies. 

GREYHOUND. See Doc and Hounp. 

GRIG. A name » frequently ufed to exprefs 
the fand-eel, or ammodytes. Thefe fithes, which 
are ordinarily found in the River Thames, are dif- 
tinguifhed from the common fort by having larger 
heads, blunter nofes, thicker fkins, and lefs fat: 
each fifh feldom exceeds three or four pounds in 
weight; and they are not very highly efteemed. 

GRINETTA. An aquatic fowl of the gal- 
linula or moor-hen kind, having open feet without 
any annexed membranes. This bird, the Rallus 
Porzana of Linnzeus, is fmaller than the moor- 
hen and the water-rail; the legs are of a dufky 
ereen colour; the toes are very long; the beak is 
compreffed fi ideways, fhort, pointed, ‘and covered 
at the origin with a deep yellow fubftance; the 
head is brown fpotted with black; the hee is a 
deep olive marked with white; a broad grey bar 
extends from the bill beyond the eyes; the back- 
feathers are black next their fhafts, then olive- 
coloured, and edged with white; and the {capulars 
are olive, finely marked with two {mall white {pots 
on each web. 
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This bird, which is common in Italy and en 
many, but migratory in England, frequents th 
margins of fmall ftreams, concealing itfelf among 
buthes. 

GRISLAGINE. A frefh-water fith of the cy- 
prinus kind, common in the rivers of Ge ermany, 
having whitith fins, and eleven rays in the ana} 
fin. It’s fhape fomewhat refembles that of the 
common roach; it’s back is of a dufky blue co- 
lour; and it’s ‘belly 2 and fides below the lateral 
lines are of a filvery whitenefs. It’s fide-lines are 
yellow and dotted; over which there is an inter- 
rupted blackifh ers running into feveral oblong 
{treaks from the gills to the tail. 

GRISOLA. A bird of the lark kind, defcribed 
by Aldrovandus, and fuppofed by Ray to be the 
fame with the fpipoletta, or tordino, of the Vene- 
tians, 

GRONDEUR. The French appellation for 
an American fifh furnifhed with very remarkable 
teeth, which, on examination, have been’ found 
perfectly to refemble the bufonite, or ferpents- 
eyes; and which, in their foffile ftate, have for 
many ages been accounted gems. The arrange- 
ment of thefe teeth is fuch, that the whole flat fur- 
faces of the upper and lower j jaws are in a manner 
paved with them. They are of different fhapes 
and fizes in diftinét parts: thofe placed towards 
the edges are of the finall and flat kind commonly 
found in Malta, and called ferpents- -eyes; towards 
the middle, the larger toad- aones as they are 
called, are fituated; the largeft of all being ar- 
ranged i in two ftraight rows or lines alone the cen- 
tre of each ajaw. Each of thefe teeth is articulated 
by a gomphofis in the jaw; and, when taken out, 
they have all that natural cavity which is obferved 
in the hinder part of the foflile ones. The fockets 
of thefe teeth exhibit the appearance of thofe from 
whence the teeth have frequently been fhed; and 
it is probable that the fith renews them frequently 
during the courfe of it’s life. 

GROSS-BEAK; the Loxia Coccothrauttes of 
Linneus. This bird, which is alfo called the 
Haw-finch, is about feven inches in length, and 
thirteen in breadth; and weighs about two ounces. 
The bill, which is fhaped like a funnel, is {trong 
thick, a Br of a dull pale pink colour, having (ome 
orange-coloured feathers at it’s bafe; the irides are 
erey; the cheeks, and the crown of the head, are 
a fine deep bay; a black line extends from the 
bill to the eye, and the breaft and belly are of a 
dirty flefh-colour. The neck 1s cinereous; the 
back, and the coverts of the wings, are a deep 
brown; the coverts of the tail are a yellowith bay ; 
the great quill-feathers are black, fpotted with 
white on their inner webs; the tail is fhort; and 
the legs are pale coloured. 

The greateft ¢ peculiar: ity of this bird confifts in 
the fhape of the ends of the middie quill-feathers, 

which, as Edwards juftly obferves, refemble the 
figure of fome of the ancient battle- axes: thofe 
feathers, which are gloffed over with a rich blue, 
are lefs confpicuous in the female; and indeed her 
colours are in general lefs vivid than thofe of the 
male. 

The Grofs-Beak is not regularly.migratory. It 
vifits this ifland only in fevere winters. It feeds 
on berries; and even cn the kernels of the hardeft 
ftones, fuch as thofe of cherries and almonds, 
which it cracks with the utmoft eafe; it’s bill, 
from it’s great ftrength and thicknefs, ge ing wel 
adapted for this purpofe. Willughby informs us, 

that 
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that this bird is common in Italy and Germany, 


where it lives in the woods during the fummer 
feafon; and breeds in hollow trees, laying five or 
fix eggs; but that ic frequents the plains in the 
winter. 

Gross-Beax, Pint. ‘This fpecies frequents 
Hudfon’s Bay, Sweden, and Scotland. It feeds 
on the pine-tree; and, according to Linnzus, fings 
in the night-time. It is nearly twice as large as 
the bull-finch: the bill is ftrong, dufky, and forked 
at the end; the head, back, neck, and breaft, are 
of a rich crimfon colour; the bottoms of the fea- 
thers are afh-coloured; the middle of thofe on the 
head and back are black; the lower belly and the 
vent are afh-coloured; the leffer coverts of the 
wines are dufky, edged with orange; the next are 
fringed with a broad ftripe of white; the quill- 
feathers and the tail are dufky, their exterior edges 
being a dirty white; and the legs are black. There 
feems to be a general agreement, with refpect to 
colours and food, between this bird and the crofs- 
bill. Edwards calls it the greater bull-finch, to 
which he was probably led by the fimilarity of 
their colouring. 

Gross-Brax, Gamsra. This bird is about 
the fize of the haw-finch: the bill is large, and 
broad at the bafe, terminating in a fharp point, 
and refembling the figure of a cone; the mouth is 
large, and afh-coloured internally; the pupils of 
the eyes are black, furrounded with a white iris; 
the head, and the greateft part of the neck, are 
black, ending in a circular black point on the fore- 
part of the breaft; the reft of the body, the wings, 
and the tail, are a beautiful yellow fhaded with a 
bright green; and the legs and feet are cinereous, 
with a blueifh glofs. 

Thefe birds abound on the coaft of Guinea, in 
Africa, near the River Gambia. 

Gross-Break, Purpie. This fpecies, which 1s 
about the fize of the fparrow, is adorned with red 
ftreaks over the eyes, on the throat, and near the 
vent under the tail; ali the reft of the body being 
of a deep purple colour. The female has the 
fame red ftreaks as the male, but her body 1s 
brown. ‘This bird is a native of the Bahama 
Iflands. 

Gross-Beak, Birur. ‘This variety is about 
the fize of the common Grofs-Beak, or haw-finch: 
the bill is ftrong, thick at the bafe, fharp-pointed, 
and of a lead-colour; the eyes are a dark hazel, 
with black pupils; the bill is encompaffed with 

feathers, narrow on the forehead, and reach- 
ine on the fides as far as the eyes; the head, neck, 
rump, back, lefier coverts of the wings, and all 
the under-fide, are of a fine deep blue colour; on 
the hind-part of the head there is a {mall creft; 
the quills-in the wings, and the row of covert- 
feathers next above them, are black; but thofe 
ck, and the fucceeding row of coverts, 
g The tail is black on the upper 
e, and fomewhat lighter on the under; and the 
lees and feet are flender in proportion to the fize 
of the bird, and entirely of a dark lead-colour. 
This bird is a native of Angola, in Africa. 
Gross-Brak, Maracca. The Malacca Grofs- 
has a {trong blue bill; the head, and the un- 
der-fide of the wings, are of a light afh-colour; 
the back, wings, rump, and tail, are of a chefnut 
hue; the breaft, belly, and the whole under-fide, 
are dufky or blackifh; and the legs and feet are 
flefh-coioured. 
Gross-Beak, GREY. 
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This bird, which is a 
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native of Jamaica, is fomewhat lefs than the {par- 
row: the-bill is thick and fhort; the head, neck, 
breaft, and upper part of the belly, are of a light 
grey colour; the vent, and the lower part of the 
belly and thighs, are a fine light yellow; the wings 
and tail are dufky; and the legs are a light brown. 

Gross-Beak, Linutatep. This curious bird 
has a blueifh bill; the crown of the head, the 
hind-part of the neck, the back, and leffer co- 
verts, are of a pale brown colour marked with fe- 
micircular lines of black; and the cheeks are a 
plain brown, bounded beneath with a rich crim- 
fon line joined to another of black. The prima- 


~ ries and the tail are brown; the breaft and belly 


are a pale brown flightly marked with femicircu- 
lar lines; and the legs are flefh-coloured. 

Gross-Brak, Brown. The bill of this fpecies 
is dufky; the head, neck, back, and wings, are 
brown, obfcurely marked with narrow dufky lines ; 
the belly is white; the tail is dufky, or deep 
brown; and the legs are blueith. 

GROUNDLING. The Englifh appellation 
for a fmall fpecies of the cobitis, more commonly 
called the loach; and by Artedi denominated the 
{mooth fpotted cobitis with a cylindric body. 

GROUS. A general name comprehending fe- 
veral {pecies of birds claffed by Linnzus under 
the genus of tetrao. Their diftinguifhing cha- 
racters are, that they have fhort arched bills; that 
their exterior and interior toes are connected to 
the firft joint of the middle toe by a fmall mem- 
brane; that their lees are feathered down to their 
feet; and that they have broad fcarlet eye-brows. 

Grous, Woop; the Tetrao Urogallus of Lin- 
neus. The male of this fpecies is two feet eight 
inches long, and three feet ten inches broad; and 
fometimes weighs fourteen pounds. The bill is 
of a pale yellow colour; the noftrils are covered 
with dufky feathers; the head, neck, and back, are 
elegantly marked with flender lines of grey and 
black running tranfverfely; the feathers on the 
hind-part of the head are long; and beneath the 
throat there is a large tuft of long feathers. The 
upper part of the breaft is of a rich gloffy creen 
hue; the reft of the breaft and the belly are black, 
mixed with fome white feathers; the fides are 
marked like the neck; the coverts of the wings are 
croffed with undulated lines of black and reddith 
brown; the exterior webs of the ereater quill-fea- 
thers are black; and at the infertion of the wings 
appears a white fpot. The tail confifts of eighteen 
black feathers, marked on each fide with a few 
white fpots; the legs are covered with brown féa- 
thers; and the edges of the toes are pe¢tinated. 

The female has a dufky bill and a red throat; 
the head, neck, and back, are marked with tranf- 
verfe bars of red and black; the breaft is adorned 
with fome white fpots, the lower part being of a 
plain orange-colour ; the belly is barred with pale 
orange and black; the tips of the feathers are 
white; the plumage of the back, and the feapulars, 
are black, the edges being mottled with black and 
plain reddifh brown; the fcapulars are tipt with 
white; and the tail is of a deep ruft-colour, barred 
with black tipt with white, and confiting of fix- 
teen feathers. The female is confiderably fmaller 
than the male. 

This diverfity between the male and female has 
induced fome authors to confider them as two dif- 
ferent fpecies; and Gefner calls the male the ery- 
gallus major, and the female grygallus minor, 

The Grous is difcovered in no other part of 

Britain 
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Britain but the Highlands of Scotland, where it is © 


known by the name of the capercalze; and, in the 
old law-books, it 1s called caperkally, or the horfe 
of the woods. It frequents woody and mountain- 
ous countries, feeding on the tops of pine and 
birch-trees, and the berries of the juniper. In 
the fpring, it invites the female to it’s haunts with 
a loud and fhrill voice; and at that feafon is 
fo very inattentive to it’s own prefervation, as to 
be eafily thot. It (tands perched on a tree, and 
defcends to the female on her firft appearance. 
he hen lays from eight to fixteen eggs; eight at 
the firft, and more as fhe advances in age. 

The fleth of thefe birds, which are common in 
Scandinavia, Germany, France, and feveral parts 
of the Alps, is generally reckoned well-tafted. 

Grous, Brack, the Black-game, Heath-cock, 
or Black-cock; the Tetrao Tetrix of Linnzus. 
‘The male has a dufky bill; the plumage of the 
whole body is of a black colour, gloffed over the 
neck and rump with a fhining blue; the coverts 
of the wings are a dufky brown, the inner coverts 
being white; the thighs and legs are covered with 
dark brown feathers, the former having fome white 
fpots; the tail, which confifts of fixteen black fea- 
thers, is much forked; and the feathers under the 
tail are pure white. 

The weight of the black-cock is about four 
pounds; his length one foot ten inches; and the 
expanfion of his wings two feet nine inches. The 
female weighs about two pounds; the head and 
neck are marked with alternate bars of dull red 
and black, and the breaft with dufky black and 
white; the back, the coverts of the wings, and the 
tail, are of the fame colour with the neck; the in- 
ner coverts of the wings are white, in both fexes 
forming a white fpot on the fhoulder; and the tail, 
which confitts of eighteen feathers variegated with 
red and black, is flightly forked. 

Like the former {pecies, thefe birds are fond of 
mountainous fituations. They feed on bilberries, 
and other mountain-fruits; and, in winter, on the 
tops of the heath. ‘They never pair: but in the 
fpring the male crows and claps his wings from 
fome eminence; on which fignal all the females 
within hearing refort to him. 

The hen feldom lays more than fix or feven 
ecos. The young males quit her at the begin- 
ning of winter; and keep in flocks of feven or 
eight till the fpring, during which time they inha- 
bit the woods. 

There is another variety of the Black Grous, 
which differs from the common fort in being f{pot- 
ted on the neck, breaft, wings, and thighs, with 
red. It feems to be the Tetrao Hybridus of Lin- 
nus; and is called by Briffon le coq de bruyere 
piguete, or fpotted black-cock. . 

Grovus, Rep; the Red-came, Gor-cock, or 
Moor-cock. . The male of this fpecies weighs 
about nineteen ounces; the length is fifteen inches 
and a half; and the breadth is twenty-fix, The 
bill is black; the irides are hazel-coloured; the 
throat is red; the plumage on the head and neck 
is a light tawny red, each feather being marked 
with feveral tranfverfe bars of black; the back 
and fcapulars are a deeper red, and on the mid- 
die of each feather is a large black fpot; the breaft 
and belly are of a dull purplifh brown colour, 
croffed with numerous narrow dufky lines; the 
quill-feathers are dufky; the tail confifts of fix- 
teen feathers entirely black, except the four mid- 
dlemoft, which -are barred with red; the thighs 
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are a pale red, obfcurely barred with black; the 
legs and feet are cloathed down to the claws with 
thick, foft, white feathers; and the claws are whit- 
ifh, very ftrong, and broad. 

The female is confiderably lefs than the male, 
weighing only fifteen ounces. Her colours in 
general are lefs vivid; her breaft and belly are fpot- 
ted with white; and the tips of fome of the covert- 
feathers are of the fame colour. 

This fpecies feems peculiar to Britain, as it'is 
only mentioned by natives of this country, or at 
leaft is defcribed by others as a bird belonging ta 
this ifland. : 

Thefe birds pair in the fpring, and lay from fix 
to ten egos. The young brood follows the hen 
during the whole fummer; and in winter they 
unite in flocks of forty or fifty, and become re- 
markably fhy and wild. They are never feen in 
the vallies, but always keep on the fummits of 
hills, where they feed on mountain-berries and the 
tops of heath. 

Grous, Wuite, the White-game; the Tetrao 
Lagopus of Linnzus. See Prarmican. 

Grous, Lonc-Tattep. This bird, which is 
about the fize of the pheafant, is common to Hud- 
fon’s Bay and other northern parts of America. 
The bill is dufky; the head and neck are of a 
bright reddifh brown colour, variegated with 
tranfverfe waved dufky lines; above and beneath 
each eye, and on the under-fide of the head, the 
feathers are light brown; the plumage of the back, 
wines, and tail, is black in the middle, indented 
with bright brown on the fides, and tranfverfely 
marked with black and brown at the tips; the 
covert-feathers within-fide the wings are dufky 
and white mixed in tranfverfe lines; the outward 
coverts of the wings, and the quill-feathers next 
the back, have white tips; and the primaries have 
{pots of white along their outer webs. The two 
middle feathers of the tail are confiderably the 
longeft, the reft gradually fhortening on each fide ; 
the breaft, from being brown on it’s upper part, 
by degrees becomes white; as do the belly, the 
fides under the wings, and the covert-feathers un- 
der the tail. The legs are covered with fine fili- 
form feathers of a whitifh brown colour tranfverfely 
variegated with dufky lines; the toes and claws 
are dufky; and each toe is pectinated on both 
fides. 

Grous, Lirriz, Pin-Tartzep. This fpecies 
is about the fize of the partridge, though it’s fhape 
is more like that of the dove: the wings, when 
clofed, meafure eight inches; the bill is of a brown, 
or horn-colour, darkifh at the point, and fhaped 
much like that of the common hen; the head is 
afh-coloured, but round the eyes it is tinétured 
with orange; above the legs there is a black line; 
and the throat, from the bill downwards about an 
inch, is alfo black. ‘Fhe lower part of the neck 
before has a femilunar, orange-coloured mark, 
bordered above and beneath with narrow black 
lines; the remainder of the breaft and belly, the 
thighs, the fore-part of the legs, and under the 
tail, are covered with white feathers; the coverts 
beneath the tail are mixed with a little black and 
reddifh brown; and the hinder part of the neck 
and back is covered with brownifh feathers, hav- 
ing their tips more yellow and light, and the mid- 
dle parts fhaded by dufky tranfverfe lines. The 
rump, and the upper part of the tail, are more re- 
gularly marked with tranfverfe lines of orange 
and black; the fide-feathers of the tail are tipt 

with 


with white, and become gradually fhorter from 
the centre; but the two middlemoft feathers are 
much longer than any of the reft; very narrow, 
and of a dufky colour. The covert-feathers of 
the wings are beautifully variegated with arch 
lines of an orange and coffee colour, their tips be- 
ing white; the quills next the back are of the 
fame colour with the back itfelf, and the reft are 
a dark afh-colour, becoming gradually black to- 
wards their tips; the fore-parts of the legs are co- 
vered with white feathers, like hair; and the feet 
are bare, and afh-coloured. 
This fpecies, which is found in the vicinity of 
Aleppo, was firft defcribed by Dr. Ruffel. 
GRUB. The Englith name of the hexapode 


worms or maggots hatched from the eggs of bee- 


tles. They are excellent bait for feveral {pecies of 
fifhes. See ScaRaBAus. 
GRUB, BOX, orn BOX PUCERON. A 


kind of infect approaching to the nature of the 
puceron of the elder and other trees; but differing 
from that animal in fome effential characters, which 
refer it more properly to the farne genus with the 
fiz-infect, or falfe puceron. 590 

Thefe infects frequently change their {kins and 
colours, after the manner of pucerons. At firft 
they are reddifh, and extremely {mall; after this, 
they diveft theinfelves of their fkins, and become 
yellowifh; then of a deeper yellow, fpotted with 
black; and, finally, when at their full growth, they 
are greenifh, with black antennz. The exuvize 
which thefe creatures leave behind them have often 
a fall portion of their excrements affixed to 
them. 

Reaumur, who was indefatigable in his exertions 
to know the hiftory of thefe minute infects, found 
that they finally became files of a peculiar kind, 
refembling thofe of the fig-infect: they hopped 
after the manner of grafhoppers, but with very 
fhort bounds; and the genitals of both fexes were 
eafily perceived in the different individuals ; though 
he was never able to difcover any eggs, or embryo 
worms, in the female. 

GRUINA. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the tipula, or father-long-legs; fo called 
from the fimilarity of it’s legs to thofe of the crane. 

GRUNDEL, orn GRUNDLING. A pro- 
vincial appellation for the common loach; a fmall 
frefh-water fifth known among authors by the 
names of cobitis and fundulus. 

GRUNDLING. A German name for the 
gobio fluviatilis, or common gudgeon. 

GRUNDULUS. A claffical term for the 
grundling, or loach, a fpecies of the cobitis; and 
diftinguifhed by Artedi under the name of the 
fmooth-fpotted cobitis with a cylindric body. 

GRUNNIENS PISCIS, or GRUNTING 
FISH. This fith, which is caught in many parts 
of the oriental feas, is by the Dutch called Knorre 
Pot. It feems to be of the gurnard kind, and 
nearly related to the guabi-coara of the Brazilians. 
When firft taken out of the water, it makes a re- 
markable grunting noife, from which circumftance 
it derives it’s name. It has two lateral lines on 
each fide running from the gills to the tail, one of 
them beiag brown and the other yellow; it is co- 
vered with very fmall {cales; and is a very fat and 
flefhy fifh of an excellent flavour. It feldom ex- 
ceeds feven inches in length; but it’s head is large 
and difproportionable. 

GRUS. The claffical name for the crane. 
See CRANE. 
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GRUS BALEARICA. 
RIC. 

GRYGALLUS. The common claffical ap- 
pellation for the grous. See Grous. | 

GRYLLOTALPA. A name given by au-- 
thors in general to the mole-cricket; See CricK~ 
ET, Mote. 

GRYLLUS. An appellation given by fome 
writers to the conger, or fea-eel. Ritterfhufius, 
who has publifhed commentaries on Oppian’s 
Haliecutics, has cailed the gongros of that author 
by this word, but certainly very improperly. Ar- 
tedi, in order to obviate all occafion of error in 
future, has not allowed this fifth any generic name; 
but makes it a fpecies of his genus of murana, 
and diftinguifhes it from all the others by the name 
of the mureena with the rim of the back-fin black. 

GRYLLUS VULGARIS. A name given 
by Gefner and Bellonius to the ophidion of the 
generality of authors; and diftineuifhed by Artedi 
under that of the ophidion with four cirri or beards 
at the lower jaw. Pliny calls this fifh the pif 
ciculus congro fimilis. 

GUACAGUACA. The Brazilian appellation 
for a bird of the larus or gull kind; the eggs of 
which are much valued, though the flefh is reck- 
oned improper for food. The Portuguefe call this 
bird the gaviota. 

GUACARI. An American fifh of a round- 
ifh, or, in fome varieties, of a pyramidal figure. 
It’s head is flat below, and roundifh on the upper 
part; it’s mouth, which is fmall and round, is 
placed in the under-part of the head, and fur- 
nifhed with a fort of beard refembling fhort feg- 
ments of hogs briftles; the back fin is fomewhat 
prickly, as in the perch; the tail is fupported by 
{trong nerves, and very forked; the head is covered 
with a hard fhelly cruft, and the body with rough 
triangular {cales having a tubercle in the middle; 
fo that the whole fifh feems invefted with a coat 
of armour, and has a quadruple arrangement of 
tubercles on each fide. ‘The body is entirely of a 
faffron colour, fomewhat deeper on the belly than 
on any other part; and is variegated throughout 
with brown fpots, each of the fize of a muftard- 
feed. 

Another variety of this fifh is wholly brown, 
{potted with fimall fpecks of a fine deep black: 
Both are efteemed proper for food, and are tolera- 
bly well flavoured. 

GUACUCUA. A Brazilian appellation fora 
kind of water-bat. 

GUACUIA. A very fingular fifh caught on 
the fhores of the Brazils; called by fome authors 
the vefpertilio aquaticus; and, by others, the mo- 
noceros pifcis. The anterior part of the body of 
this fifh is fhaped like a plough; the head is about 
fix inches long, and four wide in the broadeft part; 
the hinder part of the body is round and pointed 
towards the tail; the general figure is broad and 
flat; and from between the eyes fprings a fingle 
horn, near two fingers in length, hard and coni- 
cal. The mouth is pretty wide, but deftitute of 
teeth; the fkin is tough, but without fcales; and 
the ventral fins feem to anfwer the purpofes of 
feet. This animal is brown on the back, red on 
the belly, and full of tubercles; approaching the 
moft nearly of any other fifth to the rana pifcatrix. 

GUAIA APARA. The name of a South 
American crab very beautifully variegated; one 
end of the body being terminated by a circle, and 
the other by a right line. It is about three inches 
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broad, and two andahalflong. The fore-part of 
the fhell is of a dark brown colour variegated with 
whitifh fpots; andthe hinder part is a whitifh yel- 
low, adorned with brown longitudinal ftreaks. It 
has eight roundifh feet or claws, befides the two 
creat claws or nippers, each of which is two inches 
and a half long and half an inch broad: the upper 
parts of thefe claws are armed and dentated like 
the comb of a cock; and the nippers fomewhat 
refemble the bill of a bird; which, with the whole 
claw, reprefents the fore-part of the head of a cock. 
This crab, in fwimming, blows the water up like 
the bubbling of a fpring. 

~ GUAIBA-COARA. An American fifh, called 
by the Portuguefe Burace de Velha. The body 
is flat, but the back is prominent; it’s greateft 
length is eight inches; and it’s breadth is. equal to 
a third. of it’s length. Thefe fith are caught 
among the rocks and near the fhores of the Bra- 
zils in great abundance, and are eaten both by 
the natives of the country and the Portuguefe 
fettlers. ; 

_ GUAIMINIBIQUE. An appellation given 
by many authors to the humming-bird, called alfo 
guainumbi. 

GUALACLING. The Philippine name for 
a bird of the ftarling kind about the fize of the 
dove. It’s colour is a plain black, unlefs when 
viewed in the fun, and then it reflects a great va- 
riety of very beautiful tints. This bird feeds on 
fruits; and is very brifk and lively in it’s difpofi- 
tion. 

GUAMAJACU APE. A name given by 
Marcerave and others to the pifcis triangularis. 

GUAMAJACU ATINGA. A fifh of the 
orbis kind, ufually about fix inches in length, hav- 
ing a frog-fhaped mouth; and, inftead of teeth, 
furnifhed with a hard bone above and below. The 
holes for the gills are very large, near which there 
are two fquare, broad, and fhort fins; the head is 
covered with a hard bony fheli; and the whole 
body with prickles, except on the belly, which is 
as foft as that of the frog: thefe prickles are fo 
many finall-pointed bones. ‘This animal can at 
pleafure inflate it’s whole body into the refem- 
blance of abladder; and it’s flefh is efteemed poi- 
fonous. 

GUAMAJACU GUARA. An appellation 
given by fome authors to that fpecies of the hyf- 
trix, or porcupine, called by Marcgrave diabe. 

GUANA. A fpecies of American lizard. 

GUANACO. A variety of the llama, or 
American camel. See Came, Lrama. 

GUANHUMI. A name frequently given to 
the Indian land-crab, with a roundifh body, flightly 
compreffed, and of the fize of an orange. It has 
eight legs or claws five inches long, the lower parts 
of which are covered with long hairs; the mouth 
is large, and hairy on it’s fides, as well as the reft 
of the body; about the mouth there are two re- 
tractile feelers; and the eyes likewife may be ex- 
tended or drawn back at pleafure. 

GUAPERVA. An American fifh of the rana 
pifcatrix kind, but remarkably fmall, and differ- 
ing from that fingular creature in feveral effen- 
tials. It is feldom more than three inches long, 
and one and a half broad; it has no gills; it’s 
mouth is large, projected like that of the dog, and 
furnifhed with extremely minute teeth; it’s eyes 
are very fmall; on the middle of it’s upper lip 
erows a fmall upright horn; and before it a flender 
flament, half a finger in length, turned backwards, 
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aixd clubbed at the extremity. It has one large 
dorfal fin, and two {mall ventral fins; and on each: 
fide of the body rifes a kind of arm, which dege- 
nerates into a fin towards the extremity. This fifh 
is entirely covered with a tough fkin, rough on the 
back, and fmooth on the belly; and the colour is 
a reddith brown, marked with large black points. 

GUARA. A Brazilian bird, called by Clu- 
fius Numenius Indicus, or the Indian Curlew. It 
is about the fize of the platea, or fpoon-bill; the 
beak is long, and of a greyifh colour; the tail is 
fhort, and, when clofed, concealed by the wings; 
and the colour of the whole body is a fine vivid 
red, except that the long wing-feathers are tipped 
with black at their extremities. When firft hatched 
from the egg, this bird is black; afterwards it be- 
comes greyifh; and, laftly, changes to a beautiful 
red. 

GUARACAPEMA. A term ufed by fome 
authors to exprefs the fifh more ufually called the 
dorado, or auratus pifcis. 

GUARA-TEREBA. An American fith of 
the cuculus kind, approaching to the nature of 
the trachurus Brazilienfis. It is commonly about 
five inches Jone; the head is obtufe; and the mouth 
is furnifhed with very fmall teeth. The lateral 
lines towards the tail are armed with prickly 
hooks, pointing backwards; and the tail is bifid. 

GUARAUNA. An aquatie bird about the 
ize of the {nipe, common in the Brazils. The 
bill is ftraight, flightly hooked at the end, and 
about four inches long; the body is about the 
fame length; the colour is a dufky brown, with an 
admixture of green; and the flefh is much admired 
for it’s delicacy. 

GUARERUA. A fifh caught in the Brazi- 
lian feas.. It’s body,. which is comprefied, is about 
four inches long, and three broad; and it has a 
{mall mouth, and very minute teeth. Ontthe up- 
per part of the body, and on the belly, there is a 
long broad fin, both which terminate in a thorny 
point; the tail is cuneiform; the fcales are black, 
with yellow edges; all the fins are alfo black; and 
about the mouth there 1s an iron-coloured line, 
having another placed perpendicularly over it. 
‘The body is furrounded with three ftripes, two of 
which run through the broad and hinder part of 
the fins; and the tail is divided by a third. 

GUARIBA; the Simia Beelzebub of Linnzeus. 
This animal, which is of the monkey kind, is 
common in the Weft Indies. It is of the fize of 
the fox; the face is prominent; the eyes are black, 
and fhining; the ears are {mall, and round; the 
tail is very long, naked towards the end, and ex- 
tremely flexible, the creature frequently twifting 
it round trees, and fufpending itfelf by it. The 
body is entirely covered with fine black fhining 
hairs, except on the legs and part of the tail, 
where they are brown: thefe hairs are fo nicely 
difpofed over the animal, that it appears perfectly 
fmooth, except that it has a kind of beard under 
the chin and throat. 

Thefe animals are prodigioufly numerous in the 
woods of Brazil and Guiana, and make a very loud 
and hideous noife. It is very common for one of 
them to begin his note, and the whole affembly to 
remain mute around him. According to Marc-, 
erave, (who informs us that he has frequently been 
an eye-witnefs of their proceedings) they meet in 
large troops, before and after mid day, when they 
form a large circle. One of them, placing him- 
felf above the reft, begins to make a loud noife: 
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after he has fung in this manner by hinvelf for 
fome time, the reit obferving the moft perfect 
filence, he lifts up his hand, and immediately the 
whole company joins in chorus. This intolerable 
yell is kept up, without intermiffion, till the fame 
monkey who gave the fignal for their beginning, 
elevates his hand a fecond time, when they all be- 
come filent in.an inftant. He then exalts his voice 
again fingly, and fo finifhes the bufinefs of the 
affembly. 

Thefe monkies carry their offspring on their 
backs; and bound very nimbly from tree to tree, 
the young clinging faft to the bodies of their pa- 
rents. ‘Uhey are very fierce, and totally intractible. 

There is alfo another fpecies confiderably larger ; 
which Marcgrave pofitively affures us, often at- 
tack the negro women as they traverfe the woods, 
and even lie with them by force. 

GUARUGUARU. A fimall American frefh- 
water fifh, feldom exceeding one inch and a half in 
length, and having a very flender body. It is 
caught in lakes and ponds; and it’s flefh is ef- 
teemed very agreeable. 

GUATUCUPA. A Brazilian fifh which 
grows to the length of two feet. It’s back is a 
lictle elevated; it’s mouth is fmall, and befet with 
fharp teeth; and it has only one long dorfal fin, 
the rays of which are rigid and prickly. It is 
caught among rocks; and it’s flefh Is extremely 
well-davoured. 

GUATUCUSA. An American fifh, ap- 
proaching to the nature of the coracinus of the 
Mediterranean; by fome called corvina. It is of 
an oblong fhape; it’s back is a little prominent; 
it’s beily is perfectly flat and even; and it’s ufual 
leneth is from twelve to twenty inches. 

GUDGEON; the Gobio, and Gobio Fluvia- 
tilis, of authors. In the Linnzan fyftem, the 
Gudgeon is a fpecies of the cyprinus; and, ac- 
cording to the Artedian fy{tem, the gobius is made 
the name of another genus of fifhes. This fifh, 
which is generally found in gentle ftreams, is 
about five or fix inches long; the body is round; 
the fcales are fmall; the back is brown, or olive- 
coloured; and the belly is whitifh. The irides 
are tinzed with red, the gill-covers with green and 
filver; and at each corner of the mouth there is a 
fingle barb. The tail is forked; and both that 
and the dorfal-fin are {potted with black. 

Thefe fifh grow to a much larger fize in fome 
rivers than in others; and a few, we are informed, 
have been caught in the Cole, near Uxbridge, 
each of which weighed a whole pound. Their 
fiefh is highly efteemed, and deemed little inferior 
to that of imelits. 

The Gudgeon bites very eagerly from the end 
of March till Michaelmas, and may be caught 
with a variety of baits: it may be drawn to any 
particular fpot, by raking the bed of the river; a 
practice frequently adopted, and always found fuc- 
ceisful. 

There is another variety of the frefh-water Gud- 
geon found in Germany, and there called a wap- 
per. It is of a more tapering fhape than the for- 
mer, grows very finall towards the tail, and it’s 
colours are whiter and lefs fpotted. 

GupceEon, SEA. See Gosy, and GoceErt. 

GUEBUCU. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the fifh more ufuaily called the bicauda, 
a kind of fword-fith. 

GUFFER. A name given by Sibbald, and 


fome other writers, to the eel-pour. 
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GUILLEM. A provincial appellation for the 
bird called by the generality of authors lommia, 
and in fome places the kiddaw and fea-hen. 

GUILLEMOT ; the Colymbus Troile of Lin- 
nus. This bird is about feventeen inches long, 
and upwards of twenty-feven broad. The bill is 
three inches long, black, ftraight, and fharp- 
pointed; and near the end of the lower mandible 
there is a finall procefs: the feathers on the upper 
part of the bill are fhort, and foft as velvet; and 
from the eye to the hind-part of the head there is 
a {mall divifion of the plumage. The head, neck, 
back, wings, and tail, are of a deep moufe-colour ; 
the tips of the leffer quill-feathers are white; the 
entire under-fide of the body is pure white; the 
fides under the wings are marked with dufky lines ; 
and the legs are dufky. 

Thefe birds are found in amazing numbers on 
the cliffs which encircle feveral parts of our coatts. 
The Guillemot is a very fimple bird; and, though 
it’s companions be fhot one by one, it will not 
quit it’s ftation. Like the auk, which it ftrongly 
refembles, it lays only one ege, fometimes of a 
pale blue colour, and at others white, fpotted, or 
elegantly ftreaked with interfecting lines. It 
continues near the Orkneys during the whole 
winter. 

GuILLEMOT, Brack; the Colymbus Grylle of 
Linnzus. This fpecies meafures fourteen inches 
in leneth, the expanfion of it’s wings being twenty- 
two. ‘The bill is an inch and a half long, ftraight, 
flender, and black; on each wing there is a large 
bed of white; the tips of the leffer quill-feathers, 
and the inner coverts of the wings, are white; 
but, excepting thefe, the whole plumage is black. 
The tail confifts of twelve feathers; and the lees 
and feet are red. In winter, this bird is faid to 
change to white; and a variety, fpotted with black 
and white, is frequently feen in fome parts of Scot- 
land. 

The Black Guillemot frequents the Bafs Ifand, 
in Scotland; the Ifle of St. Kilda; the Faro 
Iflands; and, according to Pennant, the rocks of 
Llandidno, in Caernarvonfhire. It continues al- 
ways at fea, except during the feafon of incuba- 
tion; and is very difficult to be fhot, diving to the 
bottom at the leaft alarm. The Welfh call this 
bird Cafean Longwr, or the Sailor’s Hatred, from 
a fuperftitious notion that it’s appearance prognof- 
ticates a ftorm. It visits St. Kilda in March; 
builds a fubterraneous neft; and lays a fingle grey 
ego, fometimes fpotted with ruft and {fpeckled with 
afh-colour. 

GuiLtemoT, Lesser. ‘This fpecies is feen on 
the Weilfh coafts in the winter feafon, though not 
very frequently: it’s breeding-place is unknown, 
as it has never been obferved on the rocks among 
congenerous birds. It’s weight is nineteen ounces ; 
it’s length is fixteen inches, and the expanfion of 
it’s wings twenty-fix. The top of the head, the 
whole upper part of the body, the wings, and the 
tail, are of a very dark moufe-colour; the cheeks, 
throat, and lower fide of the body, are white; from 
the angle of the eye rifes a dufky ftroke, pointing 
to the hind-part of the head; the tips of the fe- 
condary feathers are white; the tail, which confifts 
of twelve feathers, is very fhort; and the legs are 
black. 

GUINEA-HEN ; the Meleagris of fome au- 
thors, and the Numida of Linneus. This remark- 
able bird in fome meafure unites the chara¢teriftics 
of the pheafant and the turkey, having the fine 
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delicate fhape of the orie, and the bare head of the 
other. It is about the fize of the common hen, 
but it’s legs and neck are much longer; the body 
is floped like that of the partridge; the colour is 
a dark grey, beautifully {potted with fmall fpecks 
of white; a black ring encircles the neck; the 
head, which is reddifh, has on it’s top a hard 
horny protuberance of a brownifh colour; the 
fpace under the eycs is blue; and a red flefhy ap- 
pendage proceeds from the upper chap, fomewhat 
refembling the wattles of a cock. 

This bird is well known all over Europe, par- 
ticularly among the nations which border on the 
Mediterranean and the coaft of Africa. In diffe- 
rent countries it has obtained different names: 
fome call it the Barbary hen; and others, the Tamis 
bird, and the bird of Numidia. It was probably 
firft imported frorn Guinea to Britain; and there- 
fore receives it’s name from the place of it’s nati- 
vity. 
Thefe birds, which are naturally gregarious, 
breed up their young in common, the females 
tending the brood of others with as much affi- 
duity as their own. They thrive very well in this 
climate; but it is almoft impoffible to render them 
fo tame and domeftic as the generality of Englifh 
fowls. The females alfo are lefs careful with re- 
fpect to the bufinefs of hatching and rearing their 
brood than any other birds of the gallinaceous 
kind; for which reafon it has been found expe- 
dient to place the eggs of the Guinea-fowl under 
the common hen, whofe maternal attention is in- 
variably exerted to protect whatever is committed 
to her care. The young Guinea-fowls are very 
beautiful, appearing like fo many partridges; their 
beaks and legs are red; and their whole plumage 
is of the colour of that of partridges. Though 
the eges of the Guinea~Hen be occafionally re- 
moved from the neft, yet if care be taken always 
to leave one, fhe will continue to lay till fhe has 
depofited a hundred, or a hundred and fifty; 
which, as well as the flefh, are reckoned falubrious 
and agreeable food. 

This bird is very fprightly, active, and of a reft- 
lefs and turbulent difpofition. It runs very {wiftly, 
after the manner of the quail and the partridge; 
but it’s wings are fhort, and ill adapted for flight: 
however, it does not refide among other domeftic 
fowls, but afcends fome houfe or tree, where it 
imagines itfelf beyond the reach of danger. It’s 
cry is fharp and difagreeable; it’s quarrelfome dif- 
pofition keeps it in continual warfare, unlefs it is 
allowed to rule the yard; and it’s agility, joined to 
the fharpnefs of it’s beak, generally fecure it the 
victory over every opponent. 

The Guinea-Hen, or, as it is frequently called, 
the Pintada, 1s fo very common in America, that 
many have fuppofed it to be a native of the New 
World; but this is certainly an erroneous conjec- 
ture: the origin of thefe birds is in Guinea, where 
they are found, in flocks of feveral hundreds toge- 
ther, perching on trees, and feeding on worms and 
grafhoppers. They were firft imported into Ame- 
rica in 1508, with fome cargoes of negro flaves. 
The Spaniards, neither then, nor at any fucceed- 
ing period, have attempted to render them do- 
meftic; but they fill continue wild in the favan- 
nahs, where thev have increafed fo prodigioufly, 
that they may naturally enough appear to be na- 
tives. 

GUINEA-PIG; the Mus Porcellus of Lin- 
nexus. ‘This animal, which fome naturalifts call 
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the commion cavy, is a native of the warmer cli: 
mates; but has fo long been domefticated, and fo 
widely diffufed, that it is now become general in 
every part of the world. Few are unacquainted 
with the figure of this little animal: in fome places 
it is regarded as a particular favourite; and is often 
known even to fupplant the lap-dog. It is fnaller 
than the rabbit; it’s legs are confiderably fhorter, 
indeed they are fcarcely feen except when the crea- 
ture moves; it’s neck alfo is fo fhort, that it’s head 
feems affixed to it’s fhoulders; it’s ears are fhort, 
thin, and tranfparent; it’s hair is like that of a 
fucking-pig; and it has not even the leaft veftige 
of a tail. In other refpects, it bears fome refem- 
blance to the rabbit. When it moves, it’s body 
lengthens like that animal; and, when at reft, it 
contracts it’s form in the fame manner. It’s nofe 
is furnifhed with the rabbit-lip, except that it’s 
noftrils are much farther apart. Like all other 
animals which have been reduced to fubjeétion 
and taken under human protection, it’s colour 
varies; in fome it is white; in fome red; and, in 
others, fpeckled. It ftroaks it’s head with it’s 
fore-feet like the rabbit; and, like it, fits on it’s 
hind-legs ; but it differs again from that animal in 
the number of it’s toes, having four on the fore- 
feet, and only three on the hind. 

Thefe animals are, of all others, the moft help- 
lefs and inoffenfive, fcarcely poffeffing fufficient 
courage to defend themfelves from the moufe, the 
meaneft of all quadrupeds: their only animofities 
are exerted againft each other; and in fuch confli¢ts 
they will often fight with great obftinacy and per- 
feverance: but againft all other agereffors their 
only remedy is patience, non-refiftance, or flight. 
It is therefore fomewhat wonderful how they can 
protect themfelves in a favage ftate, fince they have 
neither {treneth, fwiftnefs, nor even the natural in- 
{tinéts of felf-prefervation, obfervable in other ani- 
mals of almoft every defcription. In a domeftic 
{tate, indeed, they owe their fafety folely to the un- 
ceafing protection of the human race: they muft 
be conftantly attended, cuarded from the feverity of 
the brumal cold, and fecured from the attacks of 
other domeftic animals, which are apt to infult 
them on every occafion. Such indeed is their 
ftupidity, that they fuffer cats to devour them with- 
out refiftance; and, different from all other crea- 
tures, the fernale beholds her young deftroyed, 
without once attempting to fave them. 

The favourite food of Guinea-Pigs is. bran, 
parfley, or cabbage-leaves; but there are fcarcely 
any vegetables cultivated in Englifh gardens which 
they will not readily eat. The carrot-top feems 
a peculiar dainty; and thofe who are ftudious to 
preferve the health of thefe animals, fhould often 
vary their food; for, when fubfifted on a kind either 
too fucculent or too diy, the effects are quickly 
vifible on their conftitutions. When fed with re- 
cent vegetables, they feldom drink; but it often 
happens that, infpired by nature, they feek drier 
food when the former difagrees with them: they 
then gnaw cloaths, paper, or whatever dry fub- 
{tances they meet with; and, on thefe occafions, 
they are obferved to drink, which they do by lap- 
ping. “They are particularly fond of a beverage 
of new milk; but, in cafes of neceflity, are fatisfied 
with water. 

Their motion is performed like that of rabbits, 
though much lefs fwiftly; and, when confined in 
a room, they feldom crofs the floor, but generally 
keep clofe to the wall. The male commonly 
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drives the female before him, never moving a-breaft 
together; but the one feems invariably to tread in 
the footfteps of the other. They fhew a predi- 
lection for the darkeft receffes and moft intricate 
retreats; where, if they are furnifhed with a bed of 
hay, they continue to fleep together, and feldom 
venture out but when they fuppole themfelves free 
from, annoyance. When they quit their retreat, 
they fpring fwiftly forwards, ftop at the entrance, 
liften, look round, and if they perceive the flighteft 
fymptom of danger, they run back with precipi- 
tation. However, in very cold weather, they ap- 
pear more active; which is probably occafioned 
by the uneafy fenfations they feel from the feverity 
of the air. 

The Guinea-Pig is a very cleanly creature, and 
totally different from that which affords it a name. 
If the young ones happen to be foiled in the dirt, 
or any way difcompofed, the fernale contracts fuch 
an averfion to them, that fhe never permits them 
to vifit her more: indeed, her fole employment, 
as well as that of the male, feems to confift in 
fmoothing the fkin, difpofing the hair, and im- 
proving it’s glofs. The male and female affume 
this office by turns; and, when they have brufhed 
up each other, they then turn their attention to 
their young, taking particular care to make their 
hair lie fmooth, and biting them if they appear 
refractory. 

As thefe creatures are fo folicitous about adorn- 
ing themfelves, their habitations fhould be regu- 
larly cleaned, and beds of frefh hay provided for 
them weekly. Being originally fprung from a 
warm climate, they are naturally chilly in this: 
cleanlinefs, therefore, is favourable to warmth, and 
helps to expel moifture. With moderate care, 
they may be reared without the aid of artificial 
heat; but, in general, it is impoffible to keep them 
from the fire in winter, if they have once been 
permitted to feel the benefit of it. 

Guinea-Pigs repofe flat on their bellies, pretty 
much in their ufual pofture, except that they love 
to have their fore-feet higheft; and for this pur- 
pofe they turn themfelves feveral times round be- 
fore they lie down, in order to fix on the moft 
convenient fituations. Like hares, they fleep with 
their eyes half open, and continue extremely wake- 
ful if fufpicious of danger. The male and female 
never repofe at the fame time; but, when he refts, 
fhe remains on the watch, filently continuing to 
guard him, with her head turned towards the place 
where he lies. When fhe fuppofes that he has 
had fufficient refrefhment, fhe then awakes him by 
a kind of murmuring noife, forces him from his 
bed, and occupies his place. He then performs 
the fame kind offices to the female in his turn, and 
continues vigilant till fhe has finifhed her nap. 

Extremely falacious in their natures, thefe ani- 
mals are capable of propagating their kind at the 
age of fix weeks. The female goes with young 
about five weeks, and ufually brings forth from 
three to five at a time: but, what is very extraor- 
dinary, fhe admits the male the very day fhe has 
brought forth, and becomes pregnant again ; fo that 
their increafe is really aftonifhing. She fuckles 
her young about twelve or fifteen days; but, dur- 
ing that ume, fhe feems incapable of diftinguifh- 
ing between her own and the progeny of ano- 
ther. The young are, like all others of the hare 
kind, produced with their eyes open; and, in lefs 
than half a day, equal their dams in agility. 
Though the parent is furnifhed with but two teats, 
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| fhe abundantly fupplies her offspring with milk; 


and they are almoft capable of fubfifting on vege- 
tables from their very birth. If the young are 
permitted to continue long together, the ftronger, 
as in all other focieties, will foon begin to ufurp 
dominion over the weaker. ‘Their animofities, 
which are frequent and obftinate, and their jealou- 
fies very apparent, often originate from a defire of 
the warmeft place, or the moft agreeable food. If 
one of them happens to be more fortunate in this 
refpect than it’s companion, the ftrongeft cene- 
rally difcovers the advantage, and endeavours to 
poffefs it. Their manner of fighting is ridiculous 
enough to a fpectator: one of them feizes the 
hair on the nape of the other’s neck with it’s fore- 
teeth, and attempts to tear it away; the other, by 
way of retaliation, turns it’s pofteriors to it’s ene- 
my, kicks up behind like a horfe, and with it’s 
hinder claws fcratches the fides of it’s antagonift; 
fo that they are fometimes mutually covered with 
blood. 

But, though fufficiently formidable to each 
other, with regard to the reft of animated nature, 
thefe creatures, as already obferved, are the moft 
timorous on earth; a falling leaf difturbs them, 
and the moft ignoble and feeble adverfary over- 
comes them: hence they are tamed with difficulty ; 
and will fuffer none to approach them except the 
perfon by whom they are fed. They grunt fome- 
what like young pigs; and their notes expreffive 
of pain, are very piercing. 

Some people eat the flefh of thefe animals; but 
it by no means fufficiently compenfates for the 
trouble of rearing them. 

GUINIAD, or GWINIAD;; the Salmo La- 
varetus of Linnzus. A fifh of the truttaceous 
kind, generally known among authors by the name 
of ferra, and commonly caught in the lakes of | 
Wales, England, and Scotland. It is alfo found 
in Switzerland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Lapland, 
and Ireland. 

The Scotch have a tradition, that this fifh was 
firft introduced into their country by the beau- 
teous but unfortunate Queen Mary. Sibbald calls 
it Vandefius, from the French Vendoife, a Dace; 
to which an incurious obferver might be tempted to 
compare it from the whitenefs of it’s fcales. It’s 
Britifh name Gwiniad, or Whiting, was given it on 
account of the whitenefs of it’s body. 

The Guiniad has fometimes been found to 
weigh three or four pounds; it’s length is from 
eleven to fifteen inches; and it’s greateft depth 
from three to four. The head is fmall, fmooth, 
and dufky; the eyes are large; the pupil is of a 
deep blue colour; the nofe is obtufe; the jaws are 
of equal lengths; and the mouth is fmall, and de- 
ftitute of teeth. The covers of the gills are fil- 
very, {prinkled with black; and the branchiofte- 
gous rays are nine in number. The back is 
flightly arched and carinated; the colour, as far as 
the lateral lines, is gloffed with deep blue and pur- 
ple, but near thefe affumes a filvery caft tinged 
with gold; and, beneath them, thofe colours en- 
tirely prevail. The lateral line is ftraight, and 
compofed of a feries of diftin& {pots of a dufky 
hue; the belly is a little prominent; the firft dorfal 
fin, which is placed almoft in the middle, confifts 
of fourteen branched rays; and the fecond, which 
is thin and tranfparent, is fituated near the tail. 
The pectoral fins contain eighteen rays; the ven- 
tral twelve; and the anal fifteen, all branched at 
their extremities. The ventral fins, in fome, are 
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of a fine azure blue colour; in others, fprinkled 
with blue: the tail is extremely bifid; and the fcales, 
which are large, adhere clofe to the body. 

The flefh of the Guiniad has an infipid tafte. 
It dies almoft immediately after being taken out 
of the water; and, if not falted, foon becomes pu- 
trid. 

Thefe fith, which are gregarious, approach the 
fhores in vaft fhoals in {pring and fummer, prov- 
ing a great relief to the neceflities of the poor. In 
the Welfh lakes, the Guiniad fpawns about the 
month of December. Camden obferves, that this 
fifh never enters the Dee, nor the falmon ever ven- 
tures into the lake; but though this is generally 
the cafe, the firft has been known to ftray fome 
miles down the river, and the falmon has been 
caught trefpaffing in the lake. 

GUIRA-ACANGATARA. A Brazilian bird 
defcribed by Marcgrave, of the wood-pecker kind, 
about the fize of the great fpotted wood-pecker 
of Europe. It is common in the woods of diffe- 
rent parts of America, and makes a loud and dif- 
agreeable noile. 

GUIRA-CENOIA. A fmall Brazilian bird 
of the parus or titmoufe kind. It’s head, throat, 
breaft, belly, and the lower part of it’s beak, are of 
a fine blue colour; it’s neck, and the upper half of 
it’s back, are black; it’s wings are variegated with 
black and blue; it’s tail is black; and it’s legs are 
brown. 

GUIRA-COEREBA. A Brazilian bird, de- 
feribed by Marcgrave, of the fize of the green- 
finch. The top of the head is ornamented with 
a large fpot of fea-green feathers; the reft of the 
head, the throat, the breaft, the belly, and the 
lower half of the back, are of a fine fhining blue 
colour, variegated with white; a fine blue line 
crofles the wings; the upper half of the back is a 
very deep black, glofiy and fhining; and the tail 
is black. 

GUIRA-GUAINUMBI. The name of a 
bird of the king-fifher or merops kind; which, 
from the quantity of it’s feathers, appears of the 
fize of the pigeon, though in reality it is no larger 
than the thrufh. The bill, which is longifh and 
black, is a little crooked, and ferrated at the 
edges; the legs are very fhort; the tail is long and 
narrow; and the colours of the whole body are va- 
rious and beautiful. 

GUIRA-NHEEMGATU. A Brazilian ap- 
pellation for a bird of the {parrow kind, common 
in that country. 

GUIRA-PANGA. A bird of the thrufh kind, 
common in the Brazils, remarkable for the loud- 
nefs and fhrillnefs of it’s voice. Itis the largeft of 
all the thrufh kind hitherto defcribed, being about 
the fize of a {mall pigeon. 

GUIRA-PERA. A Brazilian bird defcribed 
by Marcgrave. It is equal to the lark in fize; 
it’s beak is fhort, thick, and black; it’s head, neck, 
back, and belly, are of a pale yellow colour; the 
lower part of the head, the throat, and the breaft, 
are black; and the wings and tail are black and 
brown, flightly varied with fea-green. 

GUIRA-GUACUBERABA. This _ bird, 
which is about the fize of the gold-finch, is a na- 
tive of the Brazils. The breaft and the extremity 

"of the back are of a fine orange-colour, mixed with 
yellow; the crown of the head, the outfide of the 
neck, and the anterior half of the back, are a pale 
green; of which colour alfo are the wings and tail, 
except that there are fome brown feathers in the 
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former; and the belly and rump are yellow. Un- 
der the throat a large black fpot extends almoft to 
the eyes, above which is a line of bright yellow; 
the beak is ftraight, flender, and pointed; and the 
feet are brown. 

_GUIRA-QUEREA. The name of a Prazi- 
lian bird of the caprimulgus or goat-fucker kind, 
approaching to the figure of the cuckow. Ray 
defcribes it as being about the fize of the lark, 
with long wings, a long tail, fhort legs, and the 
toes connected with a membrane, but not webbed. 
Whether it is a nocturnal bird, or otherwife, we 
have not learnt; though it is probabiv of the 
nature of the caprimulgus, whofe figure it nearly 
refembles. 

GUIRA-RANHAENGETA. An appella- 
tion given by the native Brazilians to a bird of 
the cenanthe or wheat-ear kind. 

GUIRA-TANGIMA. This bird, which is 
a native of America, is very remarkable for fu- 
{pending it’s neft from the extremities of boughs, 
from whence it receives it’s name. It is about 
the fize of the magpie: the head is fmall, and 
black; the beak is ftraight, fharp, and dufky; the 
lower part of the neck is of the fame colour with 
the head; but the upper part at the beginning of 
the back is of a fky-colour. The tail and wings 
are alfo entirely black; but in the middle of the 
latter there is a large white fpot; and the reft of 
the body is a fky blue. ) 

The Guira-Tangima conftruéts a cylindrical 
neft, compofed of twigs, in a very artful manner: 
it probably fufpends it from the branches of trees 
in order to avoid the depredations of ferpents, and 
fome quadrupeds which are fond of ovarious 
food. 

GUIRA-TINGA. A Brazilian bird of the 
heron kind, but confiderably fmaller than the com- 
mon European bird of that name. _ It walks very 
erect; it’s neck is long; it’s feet and legs are green- 
ifh; and it’s body is entirely covered with fnow- 
white plumage, which on the neck is more beau- 
tiful and foft than the down of the oftrich. Marc- 
grave informs us, that it is always feen above wa- 
ter. 

GUIRA-TIRICA. Ray calls this bird Rubi- 
cilla Americana. It is a native of the Brazils, and 
appears to be of the bull-finch kind. It grows to 
the fize of the lark; and is furnifhed with a very 
{trong bill. 

GUIRA-UPIAGARA. An American fpe- 
cies of ferpent, fo called from it’s fondnefs for 
eggs; it’s name, in the language of the natives, 
implying a devourer of eggs. It is of a long, 
flender figure; and is black on the back, and yel- 
low on the belly. It afcends trees with great faci- 
lity; and writhes itfelf among the higheft bran- 
ches, in queft of birds nefts, with amazing dexte- 
rity. 

GUITGUIT. An appellation under which 
Nieremberg has defcribed a bird which, he in- 
forms us, is about the fize of the wren; and, not- 
withftanding it’s {mallnefs, is much efteemed for 
the table. It is entirely of a vivid green colour, 
and remarkably lively and aétive. 

GULASISI. The Philippine name for a very 
{mall and beautiful fpecies of parrot, common in 
that country. 

GULL. In an extenfive fenfe, the Gull is the 
common name of all the larus kind;-but is gene- 
rally limited to a few particular fpecies, of which 
the fubfequent are the moft common. 

Gut, 


Gutt, Common; the Larus Canus of Linnzus. 
This bird, which is the moft numerous of the ge- 
nus, breeds on the ledges of cliffs that impend the 
fea; and, during the winter feafon, frequents almoft 
every part of the Britifh coafts where the high, 
bold fhores, prefent a favourable fituation. Like 
other rapacious birds, it lays but few eggs; which 
circumftance, added to the numbers continually 
deftroyed for fubfiftence, has in many places dimi- 
nifhed the breed. It generally meafures about fe- 
venteen inches in length, and thirty-fix in breadth: 
the bill is yellow; the head, neck, tail, and the 
whole under- fide of the body, are pure white; the 
back, and the coverts of the wings, are grey; and 
the legs are a dull white tinged with green. 

Gut, Brack-Bacxep; the Larus Marinus of 
Linnzus. This {pecies is about twenty-nine inches 
Jong, and the expanfion of the wings almolt five 
feet nine inches. “The bill, which is very ftrong 
and thick, is of a pale yellow colour; the irides are 
yellow; the head, the neck, the whole under-fide, 
the tail, and the lower part of the back, are white ; 
the upper part of the back and wings are black; 
the quill-feathers are tipt with white; and the legs 
are of a pale flefh-colour. 

The Black-Backed Gull inhabits various parts 
of the Britifh coafts, and breeds in the higheft 
cliffs. It principally fubfifts on fifth; but, for want 
of more agreeable food, it will devour carrion. 

Gut, Brown anD Ferrucinous; the Larus 
Cataractes of Linneus. ‘This bird inhabits Nor- 
way, the Ferro Iflands, Shetland, and the South 
Sea. It is the moft formidable of all the Gull 
kind, preying not only cn fithes, but alfo on all 
the leffer kinds of water-fowl; and, according to 
fome authors, on domeftic poultry and lambs. It 
poffeffes all the native fiercenefs of the eagle in de- 
fence of it’s young; and, when the inhabitants of 
the Ferro Ifles vifit it’s neft, we are told that it at- 
tacks them with the utmoft intrepidity; and will 
rufh on a knife, or any other inftrument which 
is held up for their defence. 

In the craggy ifle of Foula, a little weft of 
Shetland, this bird 1s religioufly preferved, becaufe 
it defends the flocks of the natives from eagles, 
which it purfues with fo much animofity, that 
even thefe very rapacious birds feldom venture 
near it’s abode; and on this account the inhabi- 
tants impofe a fine on any perfon who deftroys one 
of thefe Gulls. 

This fingular fpecies, which Pennant calls the 
Skua Gull, is about two feet long, and four and a 
half broad: the bill is upwards of two inches in 
length, hooked at the end, and extremely fharp; 
the upper mandible is covered more than half it’s 
extent with a black cere; and the noftrils, which 
are placed near the bend, are pervious. The plu- 
mage on the head, neck, back, fcapulars, and 
coverts of the wings, is a deep brown, marked 
with ruft-colour; the fhafts of the primaries are 
white; their ends are principally brown, the lower 
parts on both fides being white; and the feconda- 
ries are marked in like manner, forming a great 
bar of white. The breaft, belly, and vent, are 
ferruginous, tinged with afh-colour; the tail, when 
fpread, is circular, and of a deep brown colour, 
except the fhafts of the feathers, which are white; 
the legs are covered with great black fcales; and 
the talons are ftrong, crooked, and black. 

Gut, Bracx-Torp; the Cepphus of Aldro- 
vandus. The Black-Toed Gull is a rare fpecies 
in this country. A bird of this kind was formerly 
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fhot near Oxford, and communicated to the Royal 
Society. It is about fifteen inches long, and 
thirty-nine broad: the bill is an inch and a half in 
length; the upper mandible is covered with a 
brown cere for a confiderable way; and the extre- 
mity is brown and hooked. The head and neck 
are of a dirty white colour; the hind part of the 
latter being plain, and the reft marked with oblong 
dufky fpots. The breaft and belly are white, in- 
terfected with numerous dufky and yellowith lines ; 
the plumage on the fides and vent is barred tranf- 
verfely with black and white; the back, {capulars, 
and coverts of the wings and tail, are black, beau- 
tifully edged with white; the fhafts and tips of the 
quill-feathers are white; the tail is compofed of 
twelve black feathers tipt with white, the two mid- 
dlemoft being nearly an inch longer than the reft; 
the legs are of a blueifh lead-colour; and the lower 
part of the toes and webs are black. 

Gut, Arctic; the Larus Parafiticus of Lin- 
neus. ‘The length of this fpecies is about twenty- 
one inches; and the bill, which is about 2n inch 
and a half long, is dufky, and pretty much hooked 
at the end. In the male, the crown of the head 
is black; the back, wings, and tail, are dufky; the 
hind-part of the neck, and the whole under-fide 
of the body, are white: the tail confifts of twelve 
feathers, the two middlemoft of which are confi- 
derably the longeft; and the legs are fmall, fealy, 
and black. The female is entirely brown; and 
the centre feathers of the tail are about two in- 
ches fhorter than in the male. 

Linneus, notwithftanding his ufual accuracy, 
has feparated this bird from it’s mate, and made it 
a fynonym to his larus cataractes, a bird very dif- 
ferent from this fpecies. . 

The Arétic Gull is very common in the He- 
brides ; and is alfo feen in the Orkneys, and on the 
coaft of Yorkfhire. All naturalifts who mention 
this fowl, agree that it inflinctively purfues the 
leffer Gulls with fuch unceafing perfeverance, that 
they emit their excrements through fear, which it 
catches up, and devours before they reach the wa- 
Teh. 

Gut, Herrine; the Larus Fufcus of Lin- 
nus. ‘The length of this fpecies is twenty-three 
inches, and the breadth fifty-two; the bill is yel- 
low; the irides are ftraw-coloured; and the edges , 
of the eye-lids are red. The head, neck, and tail, 
are white; the back, and the coverts of the wings, 
are cinereous; and the legs are of a pale flefh- 
colour. 

The Herring Gull forms a large neft, of wi- 
thered grafs, on the cliffs which overhang the fea; 
and in it lays three eggs of a dirty white colour fpot- 
ted with black. The young, which are afh-co- 
loured {potted with brown, do not affume their pro- 
per colours till they are one year old: a circum- 
ftance indeed common to other gulls; and which, 
not being properly attended to, has occafioned 
confiderable confufion among naturalifts. 

This Gull is very deftructive to fifh, particu- 
larly to that fpecies from which it receives it’s 
name. 

GuLL, Great, Grey, on WacEL; the Larus 
Neevius of Linnezus. There are feveral varieties 
of this fpecies, differing chiefly in fize; fome 
weighing upwards of three pounds, and others not 
much above two. The bill is black; the irides 
are dufky; the whole plumage of the head and 
body, above and below, is a mixture of white, 
afh-colour, and brown; the quill-feathers are 

black; 
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black; the lower part of the tail is mottled with 
black and white; towards the extremity there is a 
dark brown bar; and the tips of the tail-feathers, 
and the feet, are whitifh. 

Some authors have confidered this as the young 
of the Herring Gull: but it fhould be obferved, 
that the original colours of the irides are perma- 
nent; and thefe are fo very different in the two fpe- 
cies now defcribed, that we may fafely pronounce 
them diftinét. 

Gui, Winter; the Larus Tridaétylus of Lin- 
neus. ‘This fpecies, called alfo the Winter-mew, 
or Coddy-moddy, during the brumal feafon fre- 
quents the marfhy grounds in the interior parts of 
this ifland. The gelatinous fubftance, known by 
the name of ftar-fhot, or ftar-gelly, originates 
from this bird, or fome other of the kind; being 
only the half-digefted remains of earth-worms, 
on which thefe birds feed, difcharged from their 
ftomachs. 

The Winter Gull is about eighteen inches long, 
and thirty-nine broad; the bill, which is two in- 
ches long, is black at the tip, and whitifh towards 
the bafe; the irides are hazel-coloured ; the crown 
of the head, the hind-part, and the fides of the 
neck, are white marked with oblong dufky {pots ; 
the forehead, the throat, the middle of the breaft, 
the belly, and the rump, are white; the back and 
f{capulars are a pale grey, the latter being fpotted 
with brown; the coverts of the wings are a pale 
brown, edged with white; the quill-feathers are 
tipt with white; the tail is white, interfected near 
the end with a black bar; and the legs are a dirty 
blueifh white. 

Gu tt, BLacx-HeEapbep; the Larus Ridibundus 
of Linneus. This fpecies may eafily be diftin- 
guifhed from all others by it’s note, which refem- 
bles a hoarfe-laugh. It meafures fifteen inches in 
Jength, and thirty-feven in breadth: the bill is red; 
the irides are hazel-coloured ; and, both above and 
below the eyes, there is a fpot of white feathers. 
The head and throat are black, or dufky; the neck, 
the under-fide of the body, and the tail, are a 
pure white; the back and wings are cinereous; and 
the legs are of a fanguine hue. 

Thefe Gulls breed in various parts of England, 
at a diftance from the fea: they form their nefts on 
the ground, of rufhes or withered grafs; and lay 
three eggs of a dirty olive-colour, marked with 
black. ‘They are birds of paffage; and, after the 
feafon of incubation, difperfe to the fea-coafts. 

Dr. Plott, in his Natural Hiftory of Stafford- 
fhire, gives a marvellous account of their attach- 
ment to the lord of the foil where they breed ; 
gravely telling us, that they fhift their quarters, 
for a certain time, after his demife. 

The young of thefe birds were formerly in high 
eftimation; and numbers were annually fattened 
for the table. Whitelock, in his Annals, men- 
tions a piece of ground near Portfmouth, which 
produced to the owner forty pounds a year by the 
fale of pewits ; by which name he intends this fpe- 
cies of Gull. 

GULYAVAN. A Philippine appellation for 
a very beautiful bird common in thofe iflands. It 
is of the fize of the turtle-dove, and charmingly 
variegated with black and gold-coloured feathers. 
It is faid to feed on fruits; but, with regard to it’s 
other qualities, we are left wholly in the dark. 

GUNNELLUS. A name fometimes applied 
to the butter-fith. 

GURGULIO. An appellation given by the 
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ancients to a peculiar clafs of {carabzei, or beetles ; 
the characters of which are, that they have long 
heads, forming trunks after the manner of common 
flies; and in thefe the horns or antenne are lodged. 
Lifter divides thefe into two kinds; the firft having 
only one joint in the promufcis or fhout, placed 
near the middle; the other having feveral joints, 
fituated near the extremity. There are two {pecies 
of the former kind, and five of the latter. 

GURNARD. A marine fith, of which there 
are feveral fpecies. The diftinguifhing charaéters 
are thefe: the nofe flopes; the head is covered 
with {trong bony plates; there are feven branchiof- 
tegous rays; and three flender appendages at the 
bafe of the peétoral fins. The Latins give this 
fifh the name of the cuculus, from it’s fuppofed 
imitation of the voice of the cuckow; and the 
Englifh call it the Gurnard, probably from it’s 
grunting noife. 

GurnarD, Grey; the Trigla Gurnardus of 
Linneus. This fpecies, which is the moft com- 
mon of the kind, is frequently caught in the Bri- 
tifh feas; and it’s flefh is efteerned extremely de- 
fireable. It’s figure is long and flender: the back 
is of a dufky green colour marked with black, 
yellow, and white fpots; the lateral lines are dotted 
and rough; and, under thefe, the fides are of a 
pale hue variegated with numerous white fpots. 
The belly 1s white; the nofe is pretty long, and 
floping; the end is bifurcated; and each fide is 
armed with three fhort fpines. The eyes are 
large, above each of which there are two hort 
{pines ; the teeth, which are fmall, are arranged in 
the upper and lower jaws, in the roof of the mouth, - 
and on the bafe of the tongue. Near the extre- 
mity of the gill-covers, there is a flrong, tharp, 
long fpine; and exactly above the pectoral fins 
there is another. The firft dorfal fin confifts of 
eight {piny rays, and the fecond of nineteen foft 
rays; the pectoral fins are tranfparent, and fup- 
ported by ten rays, bifurcated from the middle; 
the ventral fins contain fix rays, and the anal nine- 
teen; the tail is bifurcated; and the lateral line is 
very prominent, and ftrongly ferrated. 

This fifth bites very eagerly at a red rag, and is 
ufually taken with the hook in deep water; but is 
fometimes found near the furface. It frequently 
meafures two feet and a half in length. 

GurwnarD, Rep; the Trigla Cuculus of Lin- 
nus. Artedi calls this the wholly red trigla, 
with the f{nout lightly divided into two horns, and 
the opercula of the gills ftriated. 

The Red Gurnard, called alfo the rocket, agrees 
with the tub-fifh in it’s general appearance, but 
differs from it in feveral effentials. The covers 
of the gills are radiated; the {pines are long and 
flender; and the nofe is armed on each fide with 
two fharp {pines. The fins, and the body, are of 
a full red colour; the fcales are large; the pectoral 
fins are edged with purple; the lateral line is 
ftrongly ferrated; and the tail is almoft even at 
the end. 

GuRWARD, SaPPHIRINE; the Trigla Hirundo 
of Linnzus. _ This {pecies is frequently caught on 
the Cornifh coafts, and fome other parts of this 
ifland. It is diftinguifhed from the other Gur- 
nards by the breadth and colour of the pectoral 
fins, which are very broad and long, and of a pale 
green hue, moft beautifully fpotted and edged 
with a rich deep blue. The dorfal fins are lodged 
between two rays of {pines of a ferrated form; the 
back is of a greenifh caft; the lateral line is rough; 
F the 
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the fides are tinged with red; the belly is white; 


the pupils of the eyes are green, and on the inner 
corner of each there are two {mall {pines. 

GuRNARD, STREAKED; the Cuculus Lineatus 
of Ray. The head of this fpecies is large, and 
diftinguifhed by ftellated marks; the eyes are 
large; the coverings of the gills are thorny; and 
the mouth is {mall, and deftitute of teeth. The 
pectoral fins are large and fpotted, and beneath 
them there are three filaments; the colour of the 
body is red; and the belly is white, marked with 
2 number of itreaks pointing downwards from the 
back. This fifth is caught on the Cornith coatts; 
and is fuppofed by fome to be the mullis imber- 
bis of Linnseus. 

GuRNARD, YELLow. See Dracuncutus. 

Gurnarb, Kine or. ‘Lhe King of the Gur- 
nards probably receives it’s name from it’s fize. 
It is deftitute of barbs; the fcales are large; the 
body is wholly red; the eyes are full and promi- 
nent; and the jaws are extremely, rough. ‘This 
fpecies is caught on the coaits of the Ifle of Malta. 

GUROUNDI. A fmall Brazilian bird, more 
commonly called the teitei; which is caged, and 
much efteemed for it’s finging. 

GYMNARTHRIDIA. A clafs of infetts, 
having foft naked bodies furnifhed with limbs. 
Thefe have generally been called Zoophytes, a 
term exprefling creatures partly animal, and partly 
vegetable: ake it is now clearly proved, that there 
are no animals which fall under this defcription; 

nfequently, the term Zoophyte fhould no longer 
a retained. 

Under the clafs of Gymnarthridia are compre- 
hended the limax, the lernea, medufa, aphrodita, 
amphitrite, &c. 

GYMNIA. A new-eftablifhed clafs of ani- 
malcules, comprehending fuch as have neither tails 
nor any vifible limbs. 

GYMNOTUS. A genus of fifhes of the ma- 
Iacopterygious kin di in the Artedian fyftem; but, 
in the Linnean, of the order of apodes. The 
chara¢ters are thefe: the branchioftege membrane 
contains five bones; the head is furnifhed with 
lateral covers; the upper lip has two tentacula; 
the eyes are covered with a fkin; the body is flatted 
and carinated under the lower fin and there is no 
Gorfal fin. Linnzeus enumerates five fpecies of 
this genus. 

GYMNOTUS ELECTRICUS; the Eleétri- 
cal Fel. This very remarkable fith has lately been 
the fubject of much inveftigation. Bancroft, in 
his Natural Hiftory of Guiana, has given a gene- 
ral defcription of it’s figure and effects but Dr. 
Garden, 1n the Philofophical Tranfastions, | qasiiae 
voured the world with {fo very accurate and mi- 
nute an account of this fingular creature, that we 
are induced to lay it before our readers in his own 
words. The dotor’s letter to a member of the 
Royal Society, which is dated at Charles Town in 
South Carolina, Augutt 14, 1774, runs thus: 

‘ A few days fince I went to fee fome very cu- 
rious fifh, which were brought here about. nine or 
ten weeks ago from Surinam; and I was both fur- 
prized and delighted to obferve their ftrange fhape, 
and experience their wonderful properties. I had 
before received fome vague account of fuch a fifth; 
but I always thought, ‘that much of what I always 
heard was fabulous. . There are five of thefe fithes 
now here, of different fizes, from two feet in length 
to three feet eightinches. The following defcrip- 
tion was made out from the longeft and largett. 


- amining it leifurely; or if I 


It might have been much more accurate, if there 
had been a pofMibility of handling the fh, and ex- 
I could have had a dead 
{pecimen, as many things relating to the internal 
and external ftructure could in that cafe have been 
more exactly afcertained. But this fifh hath th 

amazing power of giving fo fudden and fo violent 
a Spore to any perfon that touches it, that there 

s, I think, an abfolute impoflibilicy of ever exa- 
ahi ng, accurately, a living aa and the 
perfon who owns them, rates them at too high a 
price (not lefs than fifty guineas for the fnallett) 
for me to get a dead fpecimen, unlets one fhould 
die by accident: if that fhould happen, you may 
depend on having a more exact and accurate ac- 
count for the Society. 

‘ George Baker, mariner, who brought them 
here, intends to carry them to England; but as it 
is very uncertain whether they will arrive in health, 
and all alive, | have recommended to him to get 
a fimall cafk of rum, with a large bung, into wh Lich 
he mal put any of them that may die, and fo pre- 
pare them for the infpection and examination of 
the curious when he arrives. 

© The largeft of thefe fifh was three feet.eight in- 


ches in length, when extending itfelf moft, and 
might have been from ten to fourteen inches in 


circumference about the thickeft part of the body. 
The head is large, broad, flat, {mooth, and im- 
preffed here and there with holes, as if perforated 
with a blunt needle, efpeciaily towards the fides, 
where they are more regularly ranged 1 in a line on 
each fide. The Rogan is Obtuie and rounded. 
The upper and lower jaws are of an equal length, 
and the gape is large. The noftrils are two on 
each fide; the firit large, tubular, and elevated 
above the furface; and the others fmall, and level 
with the fkin, placed immediatel ¥ behind the verge 
of the roftrum, at the diftance of an inch a afunder. 
The eyes are fmall, flattifh, and of a blueifh 
colour, placed about ‘three- Sa of an inch be- 
hind the noftrils, and towards the fides of the head. 
The whole fea feems to be well fupported ; but 
whether with bones or cartilages, £ could not 
learn. ‘The body is large, t thick, and roundifh, 
for a confiderable diftance from the head, and 
then gradually grows ima ler, but at the fame time 
deeper, or becomes of an acinaciform fhape to the 
point of the tail, which is rather blunt. There 
are many light-ccloured fpots on the back and 
fides of the bell lly, placed at confiderable diftances 
in irregular lines, but more numerous and diitinét 
towards the tail. When the fifh was fwim nmung, 
it meafured fixteen inches in depth near the mid- 
le, from the upper part of the back to the lower 
edge of the fin, and it could not be more than two 
inches broad on the back at that place... The 


whole body, from about four inches below the 


head, feems to be clearly diftinguifhed into four 
different longitudinal parts or divifions. The up- 
per part, or back, j is roundifh, of a dark colour, 

and feparated from the other parts on each fide 
by the lateral lines, which, taking their rife at the 
bafe of the head, juft above the pectoral fins, run 
down the fides, gradually converging as the fifh 
crows fmaller, to the tail, and makes fo vifible a de- 
preffion or eee in fei courfe, as to diftineuifh 

this from the fecond part or divifion, which 1 may 
be properly called the body, or at leatt appears to 
be the ftrong mufcular part of the fifth. ‘This fe- 
cond divifion is of a lighter and more clear blueith 
colour than the upper or back part, and feems to 
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fwell out fomewhat on each fide, from the depref- 
fion of the lateral lines; but towards the lower or 
under-part, is again contracted, or fharpened into 
the third part, or carina. This carina, or keel, 
is very diftinguifhable from the other two divi- 
fions by it’s thinnefs, it’s apparent laxnefs, and by 
the reticulated fkin of a more grey and light co- 
lour, with which itis covered. When the animal 
fwims gently in pretty deep water, the rhomboidal 
reticulations of the fkin of this carina are very dif- 
cernible; but when the water is fhallow, or the 
depth of the carina is contracted, thefe reticula- 
tions appear like many irregular longitudinal plice. 
The carina begins about fix or feven inches below 
the bafe of the head, and gradually widening or 
deepening as it goes along, reaches down to the 
tail, where it is thinneft. It feems to be of a 
ftrong mufcular nature. Where it firft takes it’s 
rife from the body of the fifth, it feems to be about 
one inch, or one inch and an half thick, and is 
gradually fharpened to a thin edge, where the 
fourth and laft part is fituated, viz. a long, deep, 
foft, wavy fin, which takes it’s rife about three or 
four inches at moft below the head, and runs down 
along the fharp edge of the carina, to the extremity 
of the tail. Where it firft rifes it is not deep, but 
eradually deepens or widens as it approaches the 
tail. It is of a very pliable, foft confiftence, and 
feems rather longer than the body. The fituation 
of the anus in this fifh is very fingular, being 
placed underneath, and being about an inch more 
forward than the pectoral fins, and confequently 
confiderably nearer the roftrum. It is a pretty 
long rima in appearance; but the aperture mutt be 
very finall, as the formed excrements are only 
about the fize of the quill of a common dung-hill 
fowl. There are two pectoral (if I may call them 
fo) fins, placed one on each fide, juft behind 
the head, over the foramina fpiratoria, which are 
fmall, and generally covered with a lax fkin, fi- 
tuated in the axille of thefe fins. Thefe fins are 
{mall for the fize of the fifh, being fearcely an inch 
in length, of a very thin, delicate confiftence, and 
orbicular fhape. They feem to be chiefly ufeful 
in fupporting and raifing the head of the fifh when 
he wants to breathe, which he does every four or 
five minutes, by raifine his mouth out of the wa- 
ter: this fhews that he has lungs, and is amphi- 
bious, and foramina fpiratoria feem to indicate his 
having bronchiz likewife; but this I only offer as 
a conjecture, not being certain of the fact. I muft 
now mention the appearance of a number of {mall 
crofs bands, annular divifions, or rather ruge of 
the fkin of the body. They reach acrofs the body 
down to the bafe of the carina on each fide; but 
thofe that crofs the back feem to terminate at the 
lateral lines, where new rings take their rife, not 
exactly in the fame line, and run down the carina. 
This gives the fifh fomewhat of a worm-like ap- 
pearance; and indeed it feems to have fome of the 
properties of this tribe, for it has a power of 
lengthening or fhortening it’s body to a certain 
degree, for it’s own conveniency, or agreeable to 
it’s own inclination. J-have feen this fpecimen, 
which I have meafured three feet eight inches, 
fhorten himfelf to three feet two inches; but be- 
fides this power of lengthening or fhortening his 
body, he can fwim forwards or backwards with 
apparently equal eafe to himfelf; which is another 
property of the vermicular tribe. When he fwims 
forwards, the undulation, or wavy motion of the 
fin and carina, begin from the upper part, and 


move downwards; but when he fwims backwards, 
and the tail goes foremoft, and the undulations of 
the fin begin at the extremity of the tail or fin, 
and proceed in fucceffion from that backwards to 
the upper part of the body; in either cafe he fwims 
equally fwift. Every now and then the fith lays 
himfelf on one fide, as it were, to reft himfelf, and 
then the four feveral divifions of his body above- 
mentioned are very diftinétly feen, viz. the vermi- 
form appearance of the two upper divifions; the 
retiform appearance of the carina; and the laft, 
or dark-coloured fin, whofe rays feem to be ex- 
ceedingly foft and flexible, and entirely at the 
command of the ftrong mufcular carina. When 
he is taken out of the water, and laid on his belly, 
the carina and fin lie to one fide, in the fame man- 
ner as the ventral fin of the tertraodon does when 
he creeps on the ground. I have been the longer 
and more particular in the defcription of the ex- 
ternal ftructure of this animal’s body, becaufe I 
think, as it is of a moft fingular nature, and en- 
dowed with fome amazing properties, even the 
moft minute circumftance I was able to obferve 
relating to it, fhould be mentioned. 

‘ The perfon to whom thefe animals belong, calis 
them Electrical Fifh; and indeed the power they 
have of giving an electrical fhock to any perfon, 
or to any number of perfons who join hands toge- 
ther, the extreme perfon on each fide touching the 
fifh, is their moft fingular and aftonifhing pro- 
perty. All the five we have here are poffefied of 
this power in a very great degree, and communi- 
cate the fhock to one perfon, or to any number of 
perfons, either by the immediate touch of the fith 
with the hand, or by the mediation of any metal- 
line rod. The keeper fays, that when they were 
firft caught, they could give a much ftronger fhock 
by a metalline conduétor than they can do at pre- 
fent. [he perfon who is to receive the fhock, 
muft take the fifh with both hands, at fome con- 
fiderable diftance afunder, fo as to form the com- 
munication, otherwife he will not receive it; at 
leaft I never faw any one fhocked from taking 
hold of it with one hand only; though fome have 
affured me, that they were fhocked by laying one 
hand on him. I myfelf have taken hold of the 
largeft with one hand only, without ever receiving 
a fhock; but I never touched it with both hands, 
at a little diftance afunder, without feeling a fmart 
fhock. I have often remarked, that when it is 
taken hold of with one hand, and the other hand. 
is put into the water over it’s body, without touch- 
ing it, the perfon received a fmart fhock; and I 
have obferved the fame effe& follow when a num- 
ber joined hands, and the perfon at one extremity 
of the circle took hold of, or touched the fith, and 
the perfon at the other extremity put his hand into 
the water, over the body of the ftfh. The fhock 
was communicated through the whole circle as 
{martly as if both the extreme perfons had touched 
the fifth. In this it feems to differ widely from the 
torpedo, or elfe we are much mifinformed of the 
manner in which the benumbing effect of that fifth 
is communicated. The fhock which our Suri- 
nam fifh gives, feems to be wholly ele€trical; and 
all the phzenomena or properties of it exa€tly re- 
femble thofe of the eleétric aura of our atmofphere 
when colleéted, as far as they are difcoverable 
from the feveral trials made on this fifh. This 
ftroke is communicated by the fame conduc- 
tors, and intercepted by the interpofition of the 
fame original electrics, or electrics per fe, as they 
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uifed to be called. The keeper of thefe fith in- 
forms me, that he catched them in Surinam river, 
a great way up, beyond where the falt-water 
reaches; and they are a frefh-water fifh only. He 
fays that they are eaten, and by fome people ef- 
teemed a great delicacy. They live on fith, 
worms, or any animal. food, if it 1s cut {mall, fo 
that they can fwallow it. When {mall-lived fithes 
are thrown into the water, they firft give them a 
fhock, which kills or ftupifies them, that they 
may {wallow them eafily, and without any trouble. 
¥f one of thefe fmall fifhes, after it is fhocked, and 
to all appearance dead, be taken out of the veffel 
where the electrical fith is, and put into frefh wa- 
ter, it will foon revive again. If a larger fith 
than they can fwallow be thrown into the water at 
a time that they are hungry, they give him fome 
{mart fhocks, till he is apparently dead, and then 
try to fwallow or fuck him in; but after feveral 
attempts, finding he is too large, they quit him. 
Upon the moft careful infpeétion of fuch fith, I 
could never fee any mark of teeth, or the leaft 
wound or fcratch on them. When the electrical 
fith are hungry, they are pretty keen after their 
food; but they are foon fatisfied, not being able 
to contain much at a time. An electrical fith of 
three feet and upwards in length cannot fwallow 
2 fmall fith above two, or at moft three inches and 
ahalflong. Since I wrote the above defcription 
and remarks, I have had Mr. Bancroft’s Effay on 
the Natural Hiftory of Guiana put into my hands, 
in which I find an account of this animal; but as 
I think he has not been very particular in the de- 
{cription of it, I refolved {till to fend you the above 
account, that you might judge for yourfelf. I ob- 
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ferve, that his account or defcription and mine 
differ in feveral things; and, amoneft others, where 
he fays that thofe fifth were ufually about three 
feet in length; but the one, of which I have fent 
a flight defcription, was three feet eight inches. 
This fmall variation might indeed have happened 
without any error; but I am told, that fome of 
them have been feen in Surinam river upwards of 
twenty feet long, whofe ftroke or fhock proved in- 
ftant death to any perfon that unluckily received 
ie. 

In addition to Dr. Garden’s defcription, we are 
enabled, by the curious difleCtions of Mr. John 
Hunter, to declare, that the eleCtrical qualities of 
this fifh depend on particular organs. ‘There are 
two pair of thefe organs, a larcer and finaller, 
placed on each fide of the fifth, feparated from each 
other, and conftituting, perhaps, more than a third 
part of the whole animal. Inthe ftructure of the 
organs, there are flat partitions, or fepta; and crofs 
divifions between them, by means of thin plates, 
or membranes; of which tranfverfe pilates about 
two hundred and forty are contained in a fingle 
inch, which multiply the entire furface to a vaft 
extent. The nerves of this fifth, appropriated to 
the exercife of it’s electrical powers, and which 
arife particularly from the medulla fpinalis, whence 
they ifiue in pairs between all the vertebre of the 
fpine, and fupply the organs, are confiderably 
larger than thofe which are beftowed on any other 
part for the purpofes of action and fenfation. For 
a more minute account of the electrical properties 
of this fifth, fee Torpebo. 

GYRINUS. A name fometimes given to a 
fpecies of the mordella. 


ADDOCK;; the Gadus A®elefinus of Lin- 
nexus. The generality of writers make the 
Haddock a fpecies of the afellus kind; but, accord- 
ine to the new Artedian fyftem, it is of the genus 
of gadi. Salvian calls it the afellus major; and 
Turner and Willughby, the oros and afinus of 
the ancients. Charlton tells us, that this fifh was 
the caliaris, galeris, and galaxis, of Pliny; but 
this opinion does not feem to reft on fubftantial 
evidence. 

The Haddock feldom attains to any very con- 
fiderable fize, one of fourtecen pounds weight be- 
ing very unufual; and indeed it is generally ef- 
teemed moft proper for the table when it weighs 
only two or three pounds. The body is long and 
flender; the head flopes down to the nofe; the 
{pace between the hind-part of the firft dorfal fin 
is ridged; the chin is furnifhed with a fmall beard; 
on the back there are three fins refembling thofe 
of the common cod-fith; and on each fide beyond 
the gills there isalarge black fpot. Superftition, 
always inclined to difcover or invent, affigns this 
mark to the impreffion St. Peter made with his 
finger and thumb when he took the tribute-money 
out of the mouth of this fpecies; which impreffion 


has defcended to the whole race of Haddocks in 
confirmation of this miracle. The lateral line is 
black; the upper-part of the body is dufky, or 
brown; the belly, and the lower part of the fides, 
are filvery; the irides are alfo filvery; the pupil is 
large and black; and the tail is bifid. 

Haddocks begin to be in perfection about the 
middle of November, and continue fo till the end 
of January; but, from that period till May, they 
become very flaccid, and out of feafon. In May 
they begin to recover, and continue gradually im- 
proving till they arrive at their greateft perfection. 

Fifhermen affert that, during ftormy weather, 
Haddocks fink to the bottom of the fea, where 
they fhelter themfelves in the fand and ooze till 
the tempefts have fubfided; after which they are 
frequently caught with mud on their backs. In 
the fummer feafon they fubfift on young herrings, 
and other {mall fifhes; and, in winter, they feck af- 
ter the ftone-coated worms, a {pecies of the ferpula 
which fifhermen call Hladdock-meat. 

Vatt fhoals of Haddocks arrive periodically on 
the Yorkfhire coafts; and fo regular are they in 
their annual returns, that for two or three years 
fucceffively they have been obferved to appear on 
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the fame day of the month. Thefe fhoals fome- 
times extend three miles in breadth; and, in length, 
from Flamborough Head to Tinmouth Caftle, 
and perhaps much farther northward. 

The following faét may convey fome idea of 
their numbers: Three fifhermen, within the diftance 
of a mile from Scarborough harbour, frequently 
loaded their boat with them thrice a day, taking a 
tun of fifh each time; but, when they funk their 
lines beyond the diftance of three miles from the 
fhore, they caught nothing but dog-fifh, which 
purtuing the Haddocks as their prey, confine the 
fhoal, like a barrier, within it’s proper limits. 

The large Haddocks quit the Yorkthire coaft 
as foon as they become out of feafon, leaving be- 
hind them prodigious numbers of fmallones. On 
the approach of fummer they retire to the fhores 
of Jutland and Hamburegh, from whence they 
make their annual migrations to our coalts. 

HAEMATOPUS. A bird called by fome au- 
thors the pica marina, or fea-pye. In the Lin- 
neean arrangement, this forms a diftinét genus of 
birds of the order of gralle; the diftinguifhing 
characters of which are thefe: the feet are formed 
for running; the toes are three in number on each 
foot; and the apex of the bill is compreffed and 
cuneiform. 

HAMATOPUS ARDEA; the Red-legged 
Heron. A very beautiful Italian bird, called by 
the ancients cirris. It is one of the fmalleft fpe- 
cies of the heron kind, and of a yellow chefnut 
colour. 

HASMORRHUS. See Bioop-Snake. 

HAFFHERT. A bird defcribed by Hoier, 
ufually feen at fea, and fuppofed to be the fore- 
runner of a ftorm. It is fhaped like the falcon, 
and grows to the fize of the common hen. The 
beak, which is ftrong and hooked, entirely refem- 
bles that of the falcon, except that it is fhorter. 
Fifhermen and mariners dread the appearance of 
this bird; and, on difcovering it, always make to- 
wards the fhore with the utmoft expedition. 

HAG, MYXINE. A genus of worms; the 
characters of which are thefe: the body is flender 
and carinated beneath; the mouth is cirrated at 
the extremity; the two jaws are pinnated; and a 
raylefs fin furrounds the tail and belly. 

Thefe worms, which inhabit the ocean, perfo- 
rate dead bodies, that they may with more facility 
fall to pieces. ‘Phey fometimes enter the mouths 
of fifhes on the hooks, when fuffered to remain 
long before they are drawn, and totally devour the 
whole, except the fkin and bones; and they are 
alfo frequently found by fifhermen in excavated 
filhes. Linnezeus afcribes to them the property of 
turning water into glue. 

A. fpecies of this genus, about eight inches in 
Jeneth, is commonly caught near Scarborough ; 
and has been diftinguifhed by the name of the 
Glutinous Hag. 

HAI. A Brazilian appellation for the animal 
eenerally called the floth. This word feems to be 
pronounced by the creature itfelf, as it’s common 
note; and from this circumftance it is faid to have 
derived it’s name. 

BAKE; the Gadus Merlucius of Linnzus. 
This fifh is found from one foot and a half to near 
twice that length. It’smake is flender; it’s back 
is of a pale afh-colour; and it’s belly is a dirty 
white: it’s head is flat and broad; it’s mouth is 
extremely wide; and it’s teeth are very long and 
fharp, particularly thofe of the lower-jaw. The 
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firft dorfal fin is {mall, confifting of nine rays; and’ 
the fecond, which reaches from the bafe of the 
former almoft to the tail, is compofed of forty 
rays: the pectoral fins contain twelve rays, the 
ventral feven, and the anal thirty-nine. 

The Hake is generally efteemed a very coarfe 
fifth; and, in modern times, has feldom been ad- 
mitted to the table, either freth or falted; in which 
laft {tate it is known by the name of Poor John. 

Thete fifh are caught in great abundance on va- 
rious parts of the Britith and Irith coafts. Form- 
erly there was a ftationary fifhery of Hake on the 
Nymph Bank, off the coaft of Waterford; the firft 
fhoal arriving in June, during the mackarel fea- 
fon; the other in September, at the commence- 
ment of the herring one. In this place it was not 
unufual for fix men to catch a thoufand Hake in 
one night, exclufive of other fithes; thefe were 
falted, and exported to Spain, particularly to Bil- 
boa: but Smith, in his Hiftory of the County of 
Waterford, publifhed in 1746, laments that this 
fifhery was on the decline from the defe4tion of the 
fhoals. Indeed, many of the gregarious kinds of 
fifhes are apt to change their fituations, and defere 
their haunts, for a courfe of years ; after which they. 
return again. This irregularity may originate 
from feveral reafons; but the moft powerful feem 
to be a deficiency of the fmaller fith, which ferved 
them as food; and the numbers of predaceous ani- 
mals which conftantly harraffed them in their mi- 
erations. 

Hake, Forxep; the Blennius Phycis of Lin- 
neus. ‘This {pecies is generally about a foot 
long, and three inches deep; but, according to Dr. 
Borlaie, fome are caught upwards of eighteen in- 
ches in length, The head, as is common to the 
other fpecies of this genus, flopes down to the 
nofe; the mouth is large; and, exclufive of the 
teeth’in the jaws, a triangular congeries of fmall 
teeth appears in the roof of the mouth. The firft 
dorfal fin is triangular; the fecond fin rifes exatly 
behind the firft, and extends almoft to the tail; the 
ventral fins, which are long, confift only of two 
rays, united at the bottom, and feparated or bifur- 
cated towards the end; the vent is placed in the 
middle of the body, the anal one extending from 
thence to the tail; the lateral line is incurvated; 
the tail is rounded; and the cclour is a cinereous 
brown. 

This fifh, which is fometimes caught on the 
coafts of this iland, but more commonly in the 
Mediterranean, is known in Cornwall by the name 
of the great-forked beard. Linneus refers it ta 
his genus of blenni; but Pennant feems to confi- 
der this as an improper diftribution, and arranges 
it with the gadi. 

Hake, Lesser. Mr. Jago firft defcribed this 
rare {pecies, which few of our modern ichthyolo- 
gifts have had an opportunity of examining. Ir 
is faid to be about five inches long: it has a finali 
beard, a rounded tail, and bifurcated ventral fins; 
the colour is black, the fkin fmooth, and it’s ap- 
pearance rude and difagreeable. 

HALCYON. See Kino’s Fisuer. 

HALECULA. An appellation given by 
fome ichthyologifts to the anchovy. The word 
is a diminutive of Halec, the claffical name for the 
herring. 

HALIZZTUS. A name given by fome na- 
turalifts to the Aquila marina, Nifus, Offifraga, or 
Ofprey; the Falco Offifragus of Linnzus. This 
bird is very large, often weighing eleven ponies 
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the head and neck are covered with long nar- 
row feathers; the wings are of a plain chefnut co- 
lour; and the tail is principally black and white. 
The plumage of the body is whitifh, brown, and 
ruft-coloured, every diftin& feather containing all 
thefe three colours; the legs are yellow, ftrong, 
thick, and feathered a very little way below the 
knees; and the claws, which are of a deep fhining 
black hue, are ftrong, and extremely hooked. 

This bird frequents Ireland, and feveral parts 
of Britain; and principally fubfifts on fifh, which 
it feizes, when fwimming near the furface of the 
water, by darting down on them. 

HALIOTIS. An appellation fometimes given 
to the ear-fhell. See Ear-Suete. 

HARDER. A name given by fome authors 
to a fifh of the mullet kind; called by Marcgrave 
paftor pifcis. ; 

HARDY-SHREW. A term by which fome 
naturalifts exprefs the mus araneus; ufually called 
the Shrew, or the Shrew-moufe. 

HARE. Inthe Linnzan diftribution of na- 
ture, the Hare makes a diftin@ genus of animals 
of the order of glires. The characters are thefe: 
there are five toes on the fore-feet, and four on the 
hind; the ears are long; the tail is fhort; and there 
are two cutting-teeth in each jaw. Under this 
genus are comprehended ail the different fpecies of 
the Hare and rabbit kind. 

Hare, Common. The Common Hare is one 
of the moft timorous and perfecuted of all animals. 
It is weak and defencelefs, and therefore endued 

‘in a remarkable deeree with the preferving paffion 
of fear: this principle renders it perpetually atten- 
tive to every alarm, and keeps it continually in a 
lean ftate. In order to enable this creature to per- 
ceive the moft diftant approaches of danger, na- 
ture has provided it with very long ears, which, 
like tubes applied to the auditory organs of deaf 
perfons, convey to it fuch founds as are remote; 
and the motions of the Hare are direéted accord- 
ingly. It has large prominent eyes placed back- 
wards in it’s head, in fuch a manner as to receive 
the rays of light on every fide; fo that, while it 
runs direétly forward, it can almoft fee diftin@ly 
behind: it’s eyes are never whelly closed; for 
the animal being perpetuatiy on the watch, it even 
fleeps with them open. The mutcles of it’s body 
being ftrong, and without fat, it has therefore no 
fuperfluous burden ot flefh to carry: and, to affift 
it in efcaping fvom it’s purfuers, the hinder legs 
are confiderably longer than the fore, which adds 
to the fwiftnefs of it’s motions; and fo very fenfi- 
ble is the Hare of this peculiar advantage, that, 
when ftarted, it always makes towards the rifing 
ground. 

This creature being fo well formed for a life of 
efcape, it might reafonably be fupvofed to enjoy 
a ftate of tolerable fecurity; but it’s enemies are 
fo very numerous, that it feldom lives the ufual 
term prefcribed to it by nature. Every {pecies of 
the dog kind purfues it by inftinét; the cat and the 
weafel tribes exercife all their little arts to enirare 
it; and birds of prey, ants, fnakes, and adders, 
drive it from it’s form, particularly during the 
fummer feafon. But man, as he is it’s moft pow- 
erful, fois he alfo it’s moft inveterate and deftruc- 
tive enemy: it 1s hunted by the fportfman, fhot 
and fnared by the poacher, and often finds it’s moft 
cruel adverfary in the farmer whofe lands it fre- 
quents. Periecuted thus on every fide, did it not 
find a refource in it’s amazing fertility, the whole 
race would long fince have been exterminated. 
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The Hare being amazingly prolific, is capable 
of conception at the age of a few months: fhe goes 
with young but thirty days, and generally brings 
forth three or four at atime. Button, and fome 
other naturalifts, ftrongly affert the doétrine of fu- 
perfetation, or conception on conception, in this 
animal; but, as Hares breed frequently in the fpace 
of one year, their vaft numbers may be accounted 
for without acceding to an hypothefis which feems 
contrary to the ordinary courfe of nature. 

The young of thefe animals are brought forth 
with their eyes open: their dams fuckle them for 
twenty days; after which time they leave them, 
and begin to fhift for themfelves. Hence we may 
obferve, that the education chefe creatures receive 
is but trifling, and their family conneétions but of 
fhort duration. With refpect to the rapacious 
kinds, the dam continues to tutor her young for 
feveral months fucceffively ; teaches them the arts 
of rapine; and keeps them under her care till they 
are able to hunt for themfelves. But along con. 
nection of this kind would be quite unneceffary, as 
well as dangerous to the timid animals now un- 
der confideration: their food being procured with 
facility, their affociations, inftead of affording them 
protection, would only expofe them to their pur- 
fuers. However, they feldom migrate far from 
the {pot where they are produced, but each animal 
makes a form at a {mall diftance; fhewing a predi- 
lection rather for the place of their nativity than 
the fociety of their kind. 

Thefe animals repofe in their forms in the day- 
time; and may be faid to live only by night, when 
they go forth for the purpofes of coupling and 
feeding. They do not however pair except at the 
rutting-feafon, which begins in February; and 
then the male purfues and difcovers the female by 
the fagacity of his nofe; and they are frequently 
obferved by moon-light, playing about, fkipping, 
and purfuing each other, in the moft {portive 
manner; but the leaft motion, the flighteft breeze, 
or even the falling of a leaf, is fufficient to difturb 
their revels; and they inftantly fly off, each pur- 
fuing a feparate track. 

Hares live on roots, leaves, fruits, and corn; 
and prefer fuch plants as afford the moft fuceulent 
repaft. They alfo ftrip the bark from trees during 
the winter feafon, and teed almoft indifcriminately 
on the fpoils of every tree except the lime and the 
alder. When kept tame, they are fubfifted on 
lettuce and other hortulane productions; but the 
flefh of fuch of them as have been thus brought 
up, is always deftiture of that luxurious. relith 
which diftinguifhes that of wild Hares. 

The Hare feldom lives above feven or eight 
years at the utmoft: it arrives at it’s full perfection 
in one year; and this multiplied by feven, the ra- 
tio which the maturity of every creature bears to 
it’s duration, gives the extent of it’s life. It is 
faid, however, that the females are longer-lived 
than the males; and fome creditable authors con- 
firm this circumiftance, though Buffon feems to 
queftion it’s authority. In our climate, thefe crea- 
tures pafs a life of folitude and filence: they are 
feldom heard to cry, unlefs when either feized or 
wounded; and their voice is not fo fharp as that 
of fome other animals, but approaches more nearly 
to the fqualling of an infant. They are far lefs 
wild than their habits and difpofitions feem to in- 
dicate, being of a complying nature, and eafily 
fufceptible of fome degree of education: they even 
become fond and careffing; but being incapable 
of attachment to any particular perfon, they will 
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ftrive to regain their native liberty on the firft op- 
portunity. As they have excellent ears, and fit 
on their hind-legs while ufing their fore-paws as 
hands, they have frequently been taught to beat 
the drum, to dance to mufic, and to perform fome 
part of the manual exercife. 

“But the natural inftincts of Hares for their pre- 
fervation are far more extraordinary than their ar- 
tificial acquirements. They make themfelves 
forms particularly in fuch places where the colour 
of the grafs feems moft nearly allied to their own; 
which forms open to the icuth in winter, and to the 
north in fummer. The foles of their feet being 
furnifhed with hair, their motions are unattended 
with noife; and, if their ftrength was equal to their 
fwiftnefs, no other aninials would be capable of 
overtaking them. But they generally exhauft 
their powers at the firft effort; and are much more 
eafily caught than foxes, which are but flow crea- 
tures when compared to them. 

When the Hare hears the hounds at a diftance, 
it flies for fome time from a natural impulfe, with- 
out managing it’s ftrength, or ufing any other 
means but celerity in order to it’s prefervation. 
Having gained fome hill or rifing ground, and 
left the dogs fo far behind, that it’s ears no 
longer receive their cries, it ftops, rears on it’s 
hinder legs, and looks back, for the purpofe of 
fatisfying itfelf whether it’s purfuers are ftill in 
fight or not: but the dogs having once gained the 
fcent, trace it with united and unerring fkill; and 
the poor animal foon again receives indications of 
their approach. Sometimes, when hard hunted, 
it will ftart a frefh Hare, and fquat in the fame 
form; at others, it will creep under the door of a 
fheep-cot, and conceal itfelf among the ftheep; 
fometimes it will enter a hole, like the rabbit; at 
others, it will run up one fide of a quickfet hedge, 
and down the other; and it has even been known, 
when opportunity ferved, to afcend the top of a 
cut hedge, and run a confiderable way, by which 
ftratagem it has effectually evaded the hounds. 
It is alfo not unufual for the Hare to betake itfelf 
to furze-bufhes, and leap from one toa ‘ 
whereby the dogs are frequently mifled. 
ever, the firft doubling which a Harema | 
nerally affords a key to all it’s future attempts of 
that kind, the latter exactly refembling the former. 

Young Hares leave a ftronger icent behind 
them than old ones, becaufe they tread heavier in 
confequence of the weaknefs of their limbs; and 
the more fatigued thefe harmlefs, perfecuted ani- 
mals, become, the ftronger feent they leave be- 
hind them. The males are diftinguifhable by 
their preferring hard highways, feeding at a greater 
diftance from fome cover, and by making their 
doublings of greater compafs than the females. 
The male, after having taken a turn or two round 
his form, frequently leads the hounds five or fix 
miles on a ftretch; but the female keeps clofe 
by fome cover fide; turns, croffles, and winds 
among the bufhes, like the rabbit; and feldom 
runs directly forward. In general, however, both 
the male and female vary their artifices according 
to the weather: in a moift day, they keep clofe to 
-the highway, if within their reach, becaufe their 
fcent is then ftrongeft on the grafs. If they ap- 
proach the fide of a grove or {pring, they forbear 
to enter, but fquat down till the hounds have over- 
fhot them; and then turning along their former 
track, make to their old form, in hopes of there 
finding fhelter and fafety. 
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The influence of climate is very perceptible on 
thefe animals, and indeed on most others. In 
thofe countries which border on the north pole 
they become white in winter, and affemble i 
troops of four or five hundred. The Hares of hot 
countries, particularly of Italy, Spain, and Bar- 
bary, are fmaller than thofe of Britain; but fuch 
as are bred in the Milanefe are faid to be the beft 
in Europe. From the torrid zone to the vicinity 
of the polar circle, there is {carcely a country where 
thefe creatures are not found: they inhabit every 
part of Europe; and moft countries of Afia, Africa, 
and America. 

The fur of Hares is of vaft importance in the 
hat manufactory ; and many thoufands of their 
fkins are annually imported into this kingdom 
from Ruffia and Siberia. The ficth of thefe ani- 
mals has been efteemed a delicacy by fome nations, 
and utterly detefted among others. The ancient 
Britons, Jews, and Mahometans, all regarded the 
Hare as an unclean creature, and religioufly ab- 
{tained from tafting it’s flefh: on the contrary, 
there are fcarcely any other people, however bar- 
barous, who at prefent do not confider it as the 
moft agreeable food. Fafhion feems fo to govern 
all the fenfes, that what mankind at one time confi- 
der as beautiful, fragrant, or favoury, is at another 
period, or in another country, reearded as de- 
formed, difguftful, and naufeous. The fame fleth, 
which the ancient Romans fo much admired, as 
to call it the Food of the Wife, was deemed unfit to 
be eaten by the Jews and Druids; and even the 
moderns, who unite in ranking the flefh of this 
animal among the delicacies of the table, have ne- 
verthelefs very different ideas with refpeét to the 
art of dreffing it. 

Hare, Varyine; the Lepus Variabilis of Pal- 
las. This {pecies, which inhabits Norway, Lap- 
land, Ruffia, Siberia, Kamtfchatka, and Hudfon’s 
Bay, is alfo found on the tops of the higheft hills 
in Scotland; but never defcends into the vales, or 
affociates with the common Hare. It generally 
fhelters itfelf in the cliffs of rocks, is eafily tamed, 
cn] hecomes extremely playful and amufing. To- 

é September it changes it’s co- 

mer drefs about April; 

but itis ond; ~mely gelid regions of 
Greenland where it a. rains perfectly white. 
In Siberia it affumes tu. of {now during the 
winter, not only in a ftar ‘tty, but alfo when 
tamed, and kept in the ft “aed apartments 
of the natives, as has beer by experiments. 
In the laft-mentioned , thefe enimals af- 
femble in troops of £ -< hundred, migrating: 
in the fpring, and .g in autumn: to this 
they are compe" ae want of fubfiftence; the 
lofty hills be’ .c brumal feafon deftitute of 


vegetables . fupport, they defcend to the 
plains, a’ .nge their fafe and beloved retreats 
in the ans for fituations which, though they 
affo y of food, teem with danger. 


arying Hare is fmaller than the common 

In the fummer feafon it’s fur is of a 

grey colour, with a flight admixture of black 

. a tawny; it’s tail is always white; it’s ears are 

fhort; it’s legs are flender; and it’s feet are clofely 

and warmly furred. In winter, the whole of the 

animal changes to a {nowy whitenefs, except the 
tips and edges of it’s ears, which remain black. 

In the fouthern and weftern provinces of Ruifia 

there is a mixed breed of Hares, between this and 

the common fpecies, which fuftains only a partial 
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lof of it’s colours; the fides, and the more ex- 
pofed parts of the ears and legs, becoming white 
in the feverer months, while the other parts re- 
main unchanged. This variety is by the Ruffians 

called Ruffak: and prodigious numbers are taken 
in fares for the fake of their fins only; the Ruf- 
fians and Tartars, like the ancient Britons, holding 
the Aefh of Hares in the utmoft deteftation. 

Hare, Cape; the Lepus Capinfis of Linnzus. 
This fpecies, which inhabits the interior parts of 
the country near the Cape of Good Hope, fre- 
quents the mot rocky and mountainous fituations, 
and takes up it’s abode in the fiffures of the cliffs. 
The ears‘are long, and dilated in the middle; the 
outfides being naked and rofe-coloured, atl the 
infides and edges covered with fhort grey hairs. 
The crown sesell back are dufky, mixed with tawny ;- 
the cheeks and fides are cinereous; the breaft, 
belly, and legs, are ruft-coloured; ana the fail, 
which is buthy, turns upwards. This animal is 
about the fize of the rabbit. 

Harz, Brazinian. The Brazilian Hare fre- 
quents woods, but never burrows; it 1s extremely 
prolific; and it’s flefh is highly efteemed. It’s 
ears, which are very large, refemble thofe of the 
common kind; it’s face is of a reddifh hue; it’s 
chin is white; a white ring encircles it’s neck; i it’s 
body 1 iS eagrely covered with a dark cinereous fur; 
it’s belly is whitith and it has not even the very 
rudiments of a tail. 

Fare, Avpine. This animal has fhort rounded 
ears, a lone head, very long whifkers, and two very 
long hairs over each eye. The tip of the fur is 
white, the middle being of a bright ferruginous 
hue, and the bafe dufky; but it is fo intermixed 
with lone ey hairs, that at firft fight the whole 
appears of a bright bay colour. 

Thefe Hares, which are about nine inches long, 
inhabit the fnowy mountains of the Altaic Chain, 
extending to the Lake Baikal, and from thence to 
Kamtichatka: and they are alfo faid to be natives of 
the Alentian or Fox Iflands, in the New Northern 
Archipelago. They fometimes burrow between 
rocks, but oftener lodee in their fiffures. In 
cloudy weather, they aflemble together, and lie on 
the rocks; but, at other times, the ey are found in 
pairs, or more, according to conveniency. ‘Their 
cry, which is fhrill, refembles the chirping of fpar- 
rows. On the fmalleft alarm, they run into their 
holes, and are therefore fhot with much difficulty. 

By a providential infting, thefe creatures guard 
again{t the rigours of their hyperborean retreats. 
Towards autumn, parties of them collect together 
vaft quantities of the choiceft herbs and graffes 
perfectly dried, which they place beneath the fhel- 
ter of fome impending rocks, between the chafms, 
or round the trunks of trees. In many parts, thefe 
herbs appear fcattered, as if with an intention of 
drying them properly. The heaps, which are of 
various fizes, according to the number of animals 
empioyed in forming them, are fometimes fix feet 
in height, and as many in diameter at their bafes ; 
but their ufual dimenfions are about three feet 
each way. ‘Thefe ricks are often the origin of 
fertility among the rocks; for their reliques, mixed 
with the dung of the animals, rot in the barren 
chafins, and form a foil productive of various 
herbs and roots. 

The fable-hunters frequently derive the moft 
fubftantial advantages from the labours of the Al- 
pine Hares: for, being obliged to traverfe defarts 
and mountains at confiderable diftances from thofe 
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places where fubfiftence for men or horfes is to 
be found, their cattle would often perifh through 
want, did not the ricks of thefe little provident 
auienais help to fupport them; which are eafily 
difcovered by their height and form, even when 
totally covered with fnow. For this reafon the 
Alpine Hare has a name among every Siberian and 
Tartarian nation where it is found: a circumftance 
which marks it’s importance to fociety; for few 
animals, fo diminutive in their fize, are noticed in 
thofe regions, unlefs poffeffed of fome valuable or 
attractive qualities. 

Hare, Ocotona. ‘This animal, which was 
firft noticed by Dr. Pallas, is only fix inches long; 
and the weight of the male does not exceed feven 
ounces. Ir has oblong oval ears, a little pointed; 
it’s hair is long and fmooth; that of it’s he is 
brown at the roots, light grey in the middle, and 
white at the tip, inrermivted with a few dufky hairs; 
it’s belly is white; the outfides of it’s legs are yel- 
lowifh; and it’s nofe is marked with a yellow fpot s 
which colour likewife covers the fpace about it’s 
rump. 

This fpecies, which inhabits the vatt defart of 
Mongolia, and the frontiers of China towards 
Tartary, lives in the open vallies, and on rocky, 
barren mountains. ‘The Mongolian Tartars call 
it Ogotona. It fometimes burrows like the rab- 
bit, and at the bottom of it’s hole forms a neft of 
foft grafs. 

Thefe animals, which v anche abroad principally 
in the night- time, feed inthe vallies on the tender . 
bark of a fort of fervice, and the dwarf-elm; and 
likewife on various vegetables. Before the ap- 
proach of winter, they colle&t large quantities of 
herbs, with which they fill their holes and, directed 
by the fame inftiné: as the Alpine Hares, they alfo 
form hemifpherical ricks of hay, each about one 
foot high, for their fupport during the feverity of 
the weather. Hawks, magpies, and owls, indif- 
criminately prey on them; but their moft formi- 
dable enemies are the fitchet, the ermine, and the 
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Hare, Carine; the Lepus Pufillus of Pallas, 
This curious foecies is only about fix inches in 
length, and feldom exceeds four ounces in weight. 
The head is long, and covered with fur to the very 
tip of the nofe; the ears are large and rounded; 
and the legs are very fhort. ‘The whole body is 
covered with very foft, long, fmooth fur, of a 
brownifh lead-colour; and, towards the ends, of 
light grey, tipt with black. 

Thefe creatures, which inhabit the fouth-eaft 
parts of Rufia, delight in funny vallies and fer- 
tile hills, efpecially near the margins of woods, into 
which they can run for fhelter on any emer- 
gency. Indeed, they are fo very timid in their 
natures, and concealed in their way of life, as 
rarely to be feen, except fuch as have fallen into 
{nares laid for ermines. About the Volga they are 
called Semlanoi Saetfhik, or Ground-Hares: the 
Tartars give them a name, which, in their lan- 
guage, fignifies the Barking-moufe, on account of 
their cry; and the Kalmucs call them Rufla. 

The Calling-Hares burrow in the earth ; form- 
ing long galleries, at the ends of which they make 
their nefts: and fo numerous and intricate are the 
avenues which lead to their retreats, that they 
would with great difficulty be difcovered, did not 
their voice betray them. This voice refembles the 
piping of a quail, but is fo loud, that it may be 
heard at the diftance of half a German mile; and 

they 
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they reiterate it, by juft intervals, at night and 
morning, but feldom in the day-time. 

he female brings forth fix young at a time, 
/blind, and deftitute of hair: fhe fuckles them 
often; and carefully covers them with the materials 
of her neft. 

Thefe creatures are extremely harmlefs and in- 
offenfive, and eafily tamed. 

Hare, American. ‘This animal is eighteen 
inches long; and fometimes weighs upwards of 
four pounds. The ears are tipt with grey; the 
upper part of the tail is black, and the lower 
white; the neck and body are mixed with cine- 
reous, ruft-colour, and black; the belly is white; 
and the legs are a pale ferruginous. 

This fpecies inhabits all parts of North Ame- 
rica. In the fouthern provinces of the United 
States, it retains it’s colours through every feafon 
of the year without variation; but, in New Eng- 
land, Canada, and Hudfon’s Bay, it changes it’s 
fhort fummer fur, at the approach of winter, for 
one very long, filly, and filvery; the edges of the 
ears cnly preferving their colour. At this feafon 
it is in the higheft perfection for the table; and af- 
fords many excellent repafts to thofe who winter in 
that inhofpitable climate. 

Thefe Hares breed twice a year, and produce 
from five to feven at atime. They lodge under 
fallen timber, and in hoilow trees; and in fpring 
fhelter their young in the woods, to which, when 
purfued, they run for protection. They never 
burrow nor migrate, but always frequent the fame 
places. 

Hare, Java, or Sumatra; the Mus Lepo- 
rinus of Linnzus. This animal poffeffes the fame 
general characters with the Guinea-pig kind: it’s 
head is fmall and flender; it’s ears are prominent, 
naked, and round; the upper part of it’s body is 
of a reddifh colour; the breaft and belly are white ; 
the legs are long; the fore-feet are furnifhed with 
four toes, the hind with three; and the tail is fhort. 
This creature is equal in fize to the Common Hare. 

-HARENGIFORMES. A genus of fifhes, 
approaching to the herring in fhape: the principal 
character of which is, that a ferrated line, com- 
pofed of two fcales, runs along the bottom of the 
belly; to which may be added, that the fides and 
belly are of a bright filver colour; and that the 
{cales are large and loofe. 

HARENGUS. See Heraine. 

HARLEQUIN DOG. A fpecies of Dog not 
very diffimilar to the fmall Danifh Dog, except 
that it is longer, and generally of a black and 
white colour: however, there are fome white and 
cinnamon, and others mottled with various co- 
lours. 

HARP-SHELL. An appellation given to a 
fpecies of dolium. See Dotrum, and Lyra, 

HARRIER. A well-known kind of dog, re- 
markable for his fagacity in tracing, and boldnefs 
in purfuing his game. There are feveral varieties, 
but all differing in their fervices; fome being 
adapted for the purfuit of one fort of game, and 
fome for another. See Doc. 

HART. A ftag, or male deer, which has 
compleated his fifth year. If the king or queen 
hunt him, and he efcape, he is called a Royal Hart: 
if, in confequence of fuch hunting, he is driven 
out of the foreft, proclamation 1s ufually made in 
the adjacent places, that, from a regard to the en- 
tertainment the animal has afforded the fovereign, 
no perfon is to hunt him, or prevent his returning 
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to his former cover; on which he has ufually been 
called a Hart Royal Proclaimed. See Derr. 

HARVEST-FLY; Cicada. .The name of a 
large Fly, remarkable for the noife which it makes 
during the fummer months, and particularly about 
the time of harveft. Authors in general have 
tranflated Cicada by the Englifh word Grafhop- 
per; but this is extremely erroneous, the Cicada 
being a very different creature from the grafhop- 
per. In France, where it is very common, it is 
called the Cigale. Italy, and all the warm. cli- 
mates of Europe, abound with it; and, in almoft 
every country where it is found, the vulgar give it 
a name exprefling the Harveft-Fly; but in Eng- 
land this infect is wholly unknown. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that our authors, who, according to 
the defcription of the ancients, found the Cicada 
very noify, fancied the grafhopper mult be the 
fame creature, this being the moft querulous of all 
Enolifh infects in the fummer feafon. 

The Cicada is furnifhed with four wings; and 
it’s bodv is fhort and thick. The great, or com- 
mon Cicada, is by far the largeit of any known 
fpecies of fhort-bodied flies; and even the finaller 
kinds are larger than the hornet. 

To the two fpecies of Cicadze mentioned by 
Ariftotle and the other ancient writers, Reaumur 
has added a third, of the middle fize between the 
achete and the tettigoniz of antiquity, the greater 
and leffer Cicadze of the moderns. 

Thefe three fpecies differ not only in magni- 
tude, but alfo in colour. The large kind is of a 
deep black brown hue, with a fmall admixture of 
yellow on the breaft, and on fome of the rings of 
the body: the middle-fized kind, firft noticed by 
Reaumur, is of a paler brown colour, and contains 
more yellow; but 1s more particularly diftinguifhed 
by two crofs lines of yellow, which bear fome re- 
femblance to the Roman X: and the third kind, 
the {malleft of all, is of a reddith colour with a 
confiderable quantity of yellow. Thefe are the 
diftinétions of Reaumur; who, with a candour that 
does him honour, acknowledges, that he had not 
fuch favourable opportunities as he could have 
withed of examining the Cicadz of different coun- 
tries; and is of opinion, that future naturalifts will 
increafe the catalogue of {pecies. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that the noife 
which the Harveft-Fly, or the Cicada, makes, is 
occafioned by a fwift motion of the wings, and 
their friction againft the breaft; together with the 
grating of the under pair of wings in their paffage 
again{t the upper ones. Were this the real cafe, 
it would be difficult to affign a reafon why the fe- 
male Cicada fhould not emit the fame found as 
the male, fince fhe is furnifhed with exactly the 
fame organs for finging: but, in fact, the matter 
is far otherwife; and the bare infpection of the 
body of the male Cicada will prove, that the noife 
mutt originate fiom other caufes than have com- 
monly been believed. If with metaphyfical pre- 
cifion we only allow that to be a voice, which is 
an articulation of the air, thrown from the lungs 
in it’s paffage through the larynx, and other cor- 
refponding parts, then indeed the Cicada has pro- 
perly no voice; but if we extend the meaning of 
the term, and include the feveral founds made by- 
infects with other organs, yet intelligible to their 
fellow infects, we muft allow the Cicada has a 
voice, and in reality a ftrong one, the organs of 
which are not in the lungs and throat, but in the 
belly, as has been fully proved by Reaumur in 
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his Hiftory of Infects. By the admirable re- 
fearches of this ingenious naturalift, it appears, that 
though the female Cicada ts deftitute of the organs 
of found which are found in the male, fhe has ne- 
verthelefs an inftrument of peculiar fervice for 
lodging her eggs in fafety, with which the other 
fex is not fupplied. That the eggs of the Cicada 
may fucceed properly in hatching, it is neceffary 
that they fhould be lodged in the fubftance of the 
wood; and for this purpofe the infrument of the 
female is peculiarly adapted. Indeed, moft other 
infects which depofit their eggs in wood, prefer 
the young branches and fhoots of trees and fhrubs 
in a ftate of vegetation, where the eggs receive nou- 
rifhment from the circulating j juices: the Cicada, 

on the contrary, aware that her egos only want a 
proper her ae always lays them in dry or rot- 
ten fticks. She feizes whatever kind of wood fhe 
meets with anfwering this defcription; and, mak- 
ing a row of perforations, puts an egg into each. 

‘Leaving their firft exuvize in the nelt, the young 
infects quit their holes; and immediately seal: 
on the ground, make their way into it, ay rema 
buried for fome time in the form of henariode 
worms. Having continued a fhort {pace in thofe 
fubterraneous retreats, they become transformed 
into a fort of nymphs, endowed with a locomotive 
power, though they have not attained to their per- 
fect & growth. Thefe creatures remain in the 
nymph ftate two years; and, at éhe approach of 
their final transformation into the fly-ftate, they 
quit the earth, crawl up the bodies of trees, and 
faftening themfelves to the branches, pafs through 
the various changes allotted to the infect tribe be- 
fore they arrive at a {tate of perfection; after which 

they become denizens of the fky. 

In hot climates, thefe infects are extremely dif- 
agreeable; on account of their difcordant, grating 
noife. The ancients, indeed, revenged t hemfelves 
by eating them, and accounted them an excellent 
difh in all their ftates; but were particularly fond 
of the nymph, or tetty-gometra. They allo pre 
ferred the cee when they were full of eges; 
and the mal es, before they had performed the bu- 
finefs of impregnation, becaufe of the quantity of 
femen they contained. 

HASELA. A freth-water fith of the malacof- 
tomous or leather-mouthed kind ; by fome reputed 
a fpecies of the mullet; and, by others, of the 
chubb. Itis a fmooth, foft, and {mall fith, having 
an oblong and flender body; and feldom exceeds 
fix inches in leneth. It is in the higheft perfection 
during the months of April and May; and is 
caucht both in lakes and rivers. 

HAVELDA. An appellation given to a bird 
of the duck kind common in Iceland. It is the 
anas caudata Iflandica of naturalifts, or the long- 
tailed Iceland duck. 

HAUSTELLUM. A name fometimes ufed 
to exprefs a peculiar kind of fhell-fith of the ge- 
nus of purpura; called in French the becaffe; and 
in Englifh, the woodcock-fhell. It’s beak is re- 
markably long and flender. There are feveral 
fpecies, fome of them extremely elegant. 

HAUTIN. A provincial appellation for the 
fifh called alfo the outin, and known among natu- 
ralifts by the name of the oxyrinchus. 

HAWEFINCH; the Loxia Coccothrauftes of 
Linneus. An Enelifh name for the grosfbealk, 
called frizone by the Italians. See Grosspeak. 

HAWK. A predaceous bird of a bold and 


generous nature, of which there are feveral fpecies, 
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e the TLinnean diftribution, the Hawk cives 
ame to a whole order of birds Ss diftineuifh ed | bya 
Reeidee beak projecting on bath fides from the eup= 
per mandible; and comprehends four genera, the 
vulture, the Elcom the owl, and the butcher-bird, 
N atgralitts are by from being, unanimous with 
tefpect to the number and divifion of the Hawk 
kind. However, the moft commodious diftribu- 
tion is into the long. and fhort-wineed kinds: the 
former includes the falcon tribe, properly fo called; 
and es latter the Hawks, fuch as the Sparrow- 
Hawk and the Gos-Hawk. 
awe K, Rinc-TatLep. ie ss which 
is a native of Hudfon’s Bay, was firft defcribed by 
the ingenicus Edwards. It is ee the fize of 
the common crow; the bill is of a dark horn-co- 
lour, and hooked, 2s in other Hawks; and the 
cere is yellow, and thinly befet with black fff fea- 
thers, which alfo furround the angles of the mouth. 
The head is dufky or blackifh, with a {mall ad- 
mixture of white on the forehead near the bill; 
the hinder part of the head, and the fere-part of 
the neck, are clay-coloured mottled with dufky 
brown ; the upper part of the neck, the back, and 
the wings, are dufky brown; but the edges of 
fome of the middle quills 2 are cinereous. ‘The in- 
ner coverts are fprinkled with fmall brown {pots; 
and the inner webs of the quills are tranfveriely 
barred with faint, narrow, dufky lines. The rump 
and the covert-feathers of the tail are white, which 
uniting with the white — beneath the tail, 
form a white ring; the middle feathers of the tail 
are dufky, and the next on each fide of a blueifh 
afh-colour; but the exterior are white ; and all of 
them are marked with eight dufky lines. The 
belly, breaft, thighs, and coverts under the tail, 
are white, with reddith brown fpots tranfverfely 
waved et the breaft and thighs, in the form of 
hearts on the beginning of the belly, and of cref- 
cents on the lower belly and the coverts under the 
tails? The legs and feet are of a gold colour; the 
exterior toe is joined to the middlemoft | by amem- 
brane; and the claws are black. 


Haw. Iypian, Brack and Orzance-Co- 
LOURED. This bird, which is a native of the Bra- 


zils, is {mall-fized, but extrer mely ftrong in it’s 
make: the bill is perfectly aquiline; the thighs are 
brawny; the legs are thick and fhort; and the toes 
are armed with very fharp and ftrong talons; fo 
that it may with propriety be called the Little Ea- 
ele. The bill is afh-coloured, and covered_at the 
bate with a yellow fkin; the eyes are furrounded 
with yellow fpaces, encircled with black feathers, 
which terminate in lines of the fame colour drawn 
down each fide of the head and neck; and thefe 
black lines are again encompaffed with white, ex- 
tending to the bafe of the bill. The top of the 
head, the upper fide of the neck, the back, and the 
upper fides of the wings and tail, are black, fhin- 
ing with a blue and purplifh glofs; ea fides of the 
wings are alfo black; the covert-feathers within- 
fide “the wings are white ; and the facet webs of the 
greater wing-feathers, and thofe of the tail, are 
tranfverfely barred with white and black. ‘The 
under-fide of the bird, from the bill to the tail, is 
of a bright orange-colour; the legs and feet are of 
a bright gold-colour; and the claws are black. 
Hawk, Marsu. This bird is very large; it’s 
wines, when extended, meafuring three feet and a 
half from tip to tip; and from the extremity of the 
bill to the end of the tail it is two feet long. The 
bill is of a blueifh colour; - at the bafis of the up- 
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per mandible there is an orange-coloured fkin, in 
which the noftrils are placed ; the eyes are alfo en- 
circled with an orange-coloured fkin; the irides 
are hazel-coloured; and round the noftrils and the 
angles of the mouth there are fome black hairs or 
briftles. A black line paffes from the bill through 
the eye; and from the noftrils proceed white lines 
juft above the eyes, which bending down the fides 
of the head, unite under the throat; there is alfo a 
white mark under each eye: the reft of the head, the 
neck, and the breaft, are of a dufky brown colour, 
with a finall admixture of white on the top of the 
head; the back, wings, and tail, are a dufky brown, 
except that the latter has four tran{verfe bars of 
a blackifh colour; and the rump and covert- 
feathers on the upper fide of the tail are white. 
Part of the breaft, the belly, thighs, and the co- 
vert-feathers under the tail, are a reddifh yellow; 
the legs and feet are covered with orange-coloured 
{cales; and the claws are black. 

The Marfh Hawk is a native of Pennfylvania. 
It frequents the marfhes in the fummer feafon, 
preying on fimall birds, frogs, fnakes, and lizards; 
but it migrates towards the approach of winter. 

Hawk, Inpran Brown. This bird is about 
fourteen inches long: the bill is blueifh with a 
black tip; the irides are yellow; the head, back, 
and rump, are brown; the coverts of the wings are 
brown bordered with white; and the quill-feathers 
are dufky, edged with light brown. The fore- 
part of the neck, the breaft, and the belly, are 
white, marked with numerous yellow lines of a 
femicircular figure; the tail is a pale brown, tranf- 


verfely marked with four dufky lines; and the legs — 


are of a very faint yellow hue. 

HAY. An animal of the monkey kind, about 
the fize of the fpaniel-dog; having a face nearly 
refembling the human, and a belly depending, like 
that of a fow with young. The hair is greyifh; 
the tail is very fhort; and the legs are hairy, and 
furnifhed with long claws. This creature is na- 
turally very wild, active, and playful; but, when 
taken and confined, it foon becomes mild and trac- 
table. 

HAY-WORM. A particular fpecies of Worm 
found among hay, with whofe origin and changes 
we are as yet but imperfectly acquainted. It is 
about half an inch long, and of a whitifh colour 
fhaded with faint ftripes of a yellowifh brown. It 
has fourteen feet ; and poffeffes other evident marks 
of it’s being a real caterpillar. 

HAZLE-HEN. A bird of the gallinaceous 
kind, common in the German woods, and fuppofed 
by many naturalifts to be the attagen of the ancients. 
It is about the fize of a fmall pullet; it’s belly is 
white; it’s breaft is white, variegated with black; 
it’s throat is reddifh; and below the beak of the 
male there are fome black feathers, by which it 
may be diftinguifhed from the female. The head, 
which is of a greyifh brown colour, has on each 
fide of it a white line; the back and rump are pret- 
tily variegated like thofe of the partridge; the 
fides are of a yellowifh or reddifh brown hue inter- 
mixed with white; the wings and tail are varie- 
gated with black, brown, and white; but the lat- 
ter has alfo an admixture of red. This bird feeds 
on vegetables; and it’s flefh is much efteemed. 

HEART-SHELL. A genus of fhells by 
fome authors referred to the pectunculus, or cockle 
kind; but by more modern writers juftly made a 
genus of itfelf. The diftinguifhing characters are 
thefe: the fhell is bivalve, of a globofe elated 
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form, deeply fulcated, in fome fpecies imbricated, 
in others prickly, but never auriculated; and al- 
ways bearing a general refemblance to the figure 
of a heart. 

This genus contains feveral very remarkable 
{pecies; one of the moft elegant of which is the 
imbricated Heart-Shell, called by French concho- 
logifts Faitage, or Roof-Shell, from it’s refembling. 
the rafters of a houfe; another {pecies is denomi- 
nated the Cabbage-Shell, from it’s undulations, 
which refemble the garden curled cabbages; and 
to this genus alfo belongs the Noah’s Ark Shell. 

HEATH-COCK. An appellation given by 
many authors to the common grous. See Grous. 

Heatu-Cocx, Rurrep. This very curious 
bird, which was firft figured and defcribed by Ed- 
wards, is nearly of a middle fize between the phea- 
fant and the partridge: the bill is like that of the 
hen, of a brownifh horn-colour; the feathers bend 
forwards to the noftrils, which they cover; thofe 
on the crown of the head are pretty long, and Ed- 
wards fuppofes that the bird can erect them like 
a creft at pleafure. The plumage on the neck, 
which is long, may be either raifed in the form of 
a ruff, or permitted to lie flat, according to the 
fancy of the fowl; the head, neck, back, wings, 
and tail, are beautifully variegated with dark and 
light brown, together with a fmall admixture of 
black; the end of the tail is cinereous, and within 
that there is a broad tranfverfe black bar; the un- 
der-fide of the tail is marked and coloured like the 
upper, except that the fhades are fainter; the in- 
ner covert-feathers of the wings are light brown 
and white, but their infides are cinereous; the plu- 
mage between the back and the wings is orange 
and black, with white tips; the throat is a bright 
brown inclining to orange; the breaft, belly, and 
thighs, are white, with a faint tincture of orange 
and black femilunar fpots on the breaft and fides; 
and the legs are covered down to the feet with 
white filiform feathers. 

This bird fpreads it’s tail like the turk. y-cock, 
and walks with a very ftately formal pace, making 
a noife fomewhat like that of the turkey. But it 
is principally remarkable for the thumping noife 
it makes with it’s wings: it will fometimes ftand 
on an old fallen tree, and beginning the ftrokes 
very gradually, will repeat them quicker and 
quicker tll they refemble diftant thunder, which 
continues about a minute; and then, after an in- 
terval of fix or feven minutes, it will renew them. 
This found, which may be heard at the diftance of 
halfa mile, gives fufficient intimation to fowlers of 
the place of it’s retreat. It exercifes this thump- 
ing, during the fpring and autumn, about ten tn 
the morning and four in the afternoon. It feeds 
principally on berries and feeds. The female 
hatches twelve or fourteen eges at a brood; and 
protects her young till the fucceeding fpring. 

The Ruffed Heath-Cock is moft commonly 
found in the United States of America, and is 
there called a pheafant. It fhews a peculiar pre- 
dilection for a kind of ivy-berry, which is delete- 
rious to feveral other animals. Dr. Brooke of 
Maryland obferves, that it thumps chiefly during 
the fpring, when it’s breaft fwells like that of the 
pouting pigeon. lLahontan likewife confirms the 
account of the thumping of this bird in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ I. went in company,’ fays he, 
‘ with fome Canadefe, on purpofe to fee that fowl 
flap with it’s wings: believe me, this fight is one 
of the greateft curiofities in the world; for it’s 
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flapping makes a noife much like a drum for about 
the fpace of a minute; then the noife ceafes for 
half a quarter of an hour, after which it begins 
again. By this noife we were directed to the 
place where the unfortunate bird fat, and found it 
on a rotten mofly tree. By flapping one wing 
againft the other, it means to call it’s mate; and 
the humming noife which enfues thereon may be 
heard half a quarter of a league.’ 

Heatu-Cock, Brack anp Spottep. This 
fpecies is a native of Hudfon’s Bay. It is larger 
than the partridge, but fmaller than the pheafant. 
The bill is like that of the hen, of a dark lead-co- 
lour; the noftrils are covered with black feathers; 
the fore-part and under-fide of the head are black ; 
and between the angles of the mouth and the eyes 
there is a white f{pot, and another behind the eyes. 
White lines proceed from the corners of the 
mouth; and, paffing under the eyes, tend down- 
wards, and unite under the throat. The top of 
the head, the neck, back, and coverts of the tail, 
are variegated with black and dufky brown; as are 

Ifo the covert: feathers of the wings: the quills of 
the wings are dufky, edged with brown; and the 
tail-feathers are black, tipt with orange. The 
breaft and belly are black; the lower belly and 
thighs are black, mottled with brown and white; 
the legs are covered down to the feet with flender 
brown feathers, tranfverfely waved with black 
lines; and the hinder toe is hid in the feathers. 

HEATOTOLT. An American bird, de- 
{cribed by Nieremberg, and called by fome au- 
thors avis venti. It 1s remarkable on account of 
a very large and round creft of whitifh feathers on 
it’s head; it’s breaft is of a brownifh grey colour; 
it’s belly is white; and it’s feet are yellow: it’s 
tail, when expanded, is round, variegated with 
black and white; and it’s back and wings are 
black. 

HEDGE-HOG. A genus of animals having 
five toes on each foot, and the body covered with 
ftrong fhort {pines. 

Hepce-Hoc, Common; the Erinaceus Eu- 
ropeus of Linnzus.. Though the Hedge-Hog 
has a very formidable appearance, it is one of the 
moft harmlefs creatures in the univerfe. Incapa- 
ble, or unwilling to offend, all it’s precautions are 
only directed to it’s own fecurity ; and it is armed 
with a thoufand points, not to invade, but to repel 
an enemy. While other animals truft to their 
force, their cunning, or their fwiftnefs, this crea- 
ture, deftitute of all thefe, has but one expedient 
for it’s fafety, from which alone it often finds pro- 
tection: as foon as it perceives itfelf attacked, it 
withdraws all it’s vulnerable parts, rolls itfelf into 
a kind of ball, and prefents nothing but it’s {pines 
to the foe; and thus, while it refrains from attempt- 
ing to injure any other quadruped, it renders itfelf 
in a great meafure proof again{t violence. 

The head, back, and fides, of this animal, are 
covered with {trong fharp fpines or prickles; the 
nofe, breaft, and belly, are cloathed with fine foft 
hair; the legs are fhort, almoft naked, and of a 
dufky colour; the ears are broad, round, and 
naked; the eyes are fmall, and placed high in the 
head ; the mouth is alfo fmall, but well furnifhed 
with teeth, ferving however only to chew it’s 
food, being of little ufe either to attack it’s ene- 
mies or to defend itfelf. The toes on each foot, 
which are five in number, are long and ferrated ; 
the tail is little more than an inch long, and fo 
concealed by the fpines, as fcarcely to be vifible. 
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The prickles are about an inch in length, and very 
fharp-pointed; their points are white, the middle 
is black, and the lower part is of the fame colour 
with the tips. From the point of the nofe to the 
extremity of the tail, this animal meafures about 
ten inches when extended. 

We have already hinted, that the Hedge-Hog, 
on the fmalleft appearance of danger, rolls itfelf up 
into alump; and, altering it’s whole figure, prefents 
only a roundifh mafs of prickles impervious on 
every fide. In this form it patiently waits till it’s 
enemies either pafs by, or are fatigued with fruit- 
lefs attempts to annoy it. The cat, the weafel, the 
ferret, and, the martin, foon decline the combat; 
and even the dog generally makes his attacks in 
vain. Accumulated danger only increafes this 
animal’s precautions to keep on it’s guard. In 
attempting to bite, the aflailant more frequently 
receives than inflicts a wound. ‘The enraged dog 
may bark, and roll the animal along with his paws; 
but it full patiently fubmits to every indignity in 
order to remain fecure. At length the dog, after 
expreffing his chagrin by barking, leaves the inof- 
fenfive animal where he found it; which perceiv- 
ing itfelf freed from danger, ventures to peep out 
from it’s ball; and, if not interrupted a fecond 
time, advances deliberately to it’s retreat. 

Like moft wild animals, the Hedge-Hog fpends 
the greateft part of the day in fleep, and is princi- 
pally in motion during the night. It generally 
refides in fmall thickets, in hedges, or in ditches 
covered with bufhes, making a hole about fix or 
eight inches deep, which it lines with mofs, grafs, 
or leaves. It feeds on roots, fruits, worms, and 
infects; but is falfely charged with fucking cows, 
and wounding their udders: indeed, the {mall- 
nefs of it’s mouth is fufficient to exculpate it from 
this reproach. It is alfo faid to be very deftruc- 
tive to gardens and orchards, where it will roll it- 
felf, according to the opinion of the vulgar, 
amongft a heap of fruit, and thus carry off a large 
quantity on it’s prickles: but this imputation is as 
ill-grounded as the former, fince it’s {pines are 
evidently fo difpofed, that no fruit would ftick on 
them, even were the experiment attempted. In 
fhort, inftead of being a noxious animal, and de- 
ferving profcription, it feems to be very fervice- 
able in deftroying worms and infects, which are fo 
prejudicial to vegetation. 

But, as vulgar errors are not eafily eradicated, 
we fhall reft our opinion on the evidence of the 
celebrated M. de Buffon, That naturalift acquits 
Hedge-Hogs of the charge of being mifchievous 
in gardens; but at the fame time accufes them of 
practices which, from their form and habit, we 
fhould be little inclined to fufpeét. ‘ I have often,’ 
fays he, ‘ had the female and her young brought 
me about the beginning of June: they are gene- 
rally from three to five in number; at firft they are 
white, and only the rudiments of their {pines ap- 
pear. I was willing to rear fome of them, and ac- 
cordingly put the dam and her young into a tub, 
with abundant provifion; but the dam, inftead of 
fuckling her young, devoured them all, one after 
another. On another occafion, a Hedge-Hog that 
had made it’s way into the kitchen, difcovered a 
little pot, in which was fome meat prepared for 
boiling: the mifchievous animal drew out the 
meat, and left it’s excrements in the ftead. I kept 
males and females in the fame apartment, where 
they lived together, but never coupled. I per- 
mitted feveral of them to range my garden; they 

did 
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did very little damage, and it was fcatcely percep- 
tible ‘that they had been there: they lived on the 
fruits which fell from the trees; they dug the 
earth into fhallow holes; they eat caterpillars, bee- 
tles, and worms; and they were alfo very fond of 
flefh, which they devoured either boiled or raw.’ 

Thefe animals, which inhabit Europe and Ma- 
dagafcar, couple in the fpring, and bring forth 
about the beginning of fummer. ‘They fleep dur- 
ing the winter; and confequently the flories which 
have been propagated refpecting their providing 
againft that feafon are certainly falfe: they are at 
all times fatisfied with a {mall portion of food; and 
are capable of fubfiftine a long time without any 
aliment whatever. Like all other animals in a 
dormant ftate during the winter feafon, their blood 
is cold. Their flefh, though generally rejeéted as 
anfit for human food, is neverthelefs faid by fome 
to poffefs an excellent flavour. ; 

Hepce-Hos, Siserran; the Erinaceus Auri- 
tus. This fpecies, which was firft defcribed by Dr. 
Pallas, is common in all the fouthern defarts from 
the Dantothe Oby. It is generally much inferior 
in fize to the common kind; but, beyond Baikal, 
it is found much larger than that fpecies. The 
ears are large, open, oval and naked, brown round 
the edges, and internally lined with foft whitifh 
hairs; the upper part of the body is covered with 
flender brown fpines, furrounded at their bafes 
and near their extremities with a ring of white; 
the limbs and belly are cloathed with a moft ele- 
gant white foft fur; and the tail is extremely fhort. 

Thefe animals, which become extremely fat, 
fleep during the winter feafon in holes, each a 
few inches deep. ‘They feed chiefly on infects; 
and it has been proved by experiments, that one 
of them will eat upwards of a hundred cantharides 
without any fenfible injury. They poffefs all the 
manners and habits of the common kind; rolling 
themfelves up on the approach of danger, and pa- 
tiently fubmitting to infult, provided they can pur- 
chafe fecurity. 

Hevcet-Hoc, Astatic; the Tendrae of Buf- 
fon. Like the common Hedge-Hog, this animal 
is covered with prickles, though mixed in a greater 
proportion with hair; but it does not defend itfelf 
by rolling up into a ball. It has a long flender 
nofe, fhort round ears, and fhort legs; the face, 
throat, belly, buttocks, and legs, are thinly co- 
vered with fine whitifh hair; and the tail, which 
is very fhort, is covered with fpines. It is about 
the fize of the mole; and inhabits Madagafcar, and 
feveral of the oriental ifles. 

Another variety, defcribed by M. Buffon, and 
fomewhat larger, is armed with fpines only on 
the top and hind-part of the head, the top and 
fides of the neck, and the fhoulders; and the reft 
of the body is covered with yellow briftles, inter- 
mixed witha fmall quantity of black, which are 
longer than the others. 

Thefe animals, which are only varieties of the 
fame {pecies, have five toes on each foot, and in- 
habit the fame countries. They have grunting 
voices like hogs, grow extremely fat, and multi- 
ply prodigioufly. They frequent fhallow waters, 
whether frefh or falt; burrow on the land; and lie 
torpid fix months in the year, during which time 
their old hair falls off, and is renewed on their re- 
vival. ‘Their flefh is foft, ftringy, and infipid; 
neverthelefs, the Indians eat it, and even confider 
it as a peculiar delicacy. 

Hepce-Hoc, Guiana; the Erinaceus Inauris 
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of Linneus. This animal has no external ears, 
but only two orifices which ferve as auditory duéts. 
The head is fhort and thick; the back and fides 
are covered with fhort fpines of an afh-colour 
tinged with yellow; and the face, belly, legs, and 
tail, are invefted with foft whitifh hair. The 
length of this animal is about eight inches; it’s 
tail is fhort; and it’s claws are long and crcoked. 
Tt is a native of the country from which it receives 
it’s name. 

Hepce-Hoc, Sra. This creature is entirely 
covered with thick thorns or prickles; it’s body is 
round; and it’s eyes and tail are affixed to it’s belly. 
Inftead of teeth, it is furnifhed with two mall hard 
ftones, an inch broad, with which it crufhes fea- 
crabs, and other fhell-fifh, on which it fubfifts. 
It’s prickles, which are as fharp as needles, are ei- 
ther raifed or depreffed at pleafure. In the mid- 
dle of the belly there is a fort of bladder, or bag, 
filled with wind, of which excellent ifinglafs is 
made. It fwims very. lowly; and confequently 
would be an ealy prey for other fifh, was it not fo 
compleatly armed with {pines. if 

There are feveral fpecies of thefe animals, dif- 
fering from each other in fize, and in the difpofi- 
tion of their prickles: fome are not larger than a 
foot-ball, and others are as big as a twelve-inch 
diameter globe. Their flefh is generally reckoned 
indifferent food, and fome fpecies are abfolutely 
poifonous; neverthelefs, the Americans often 
amufe themfelves with the barren pleafure of catch- 
ing thefe frightful creatures by means of lines and 
hooks baited with pieces of the fea-crab. The 
animal approaches the bait with it’s fpines flat- 
tened; but, when hooked and ftopped by the line, 
immediately all it’s fpines are erected; it’s whole 
body being armed in fuch a manner, that it is im- 
poffible to lay hold of it: for this reafon it is dragged 
to fome diftance from the water, where it quickly 
expires. 

HEDGE-SPARROW. The Englith appel- 
lation for a fpecies of the motacilla. See Spar- 
Row, Hence. 

HELEGUG. A provincial name fometimes 
ufed to exprefs the anas arética Clufii, a web- 
footed fowl common on the Britifh coafts. 

HELIOCENTROS. An appellation given 
by fome authors to a poifonous infect, called by 
Ariftotle phalangium deéticum, and by the Latins 
folipuga. 

HELIX. A kind of fhell-fith, or teftaceous 
animal, always found floating on the water, and 
diftinguifhed by the epithets of janthina and vio- 
lacea. It is about the fize of the fnail; and is 
fupported on the furface of the water by a fmall 
clutter of bubbles filled with air, and a tenacious 
flimy fubftance. This animal appears to be ovi- 
parous; and thefe bubbles ferve only asa nidus for 
it’s eges. It is probable that it never dives to the 
bottom, nor voluntarilv approaches any fhore, the 
fhell being exceedingly thin and brittle. Every 
fhell contains a fmall quantity of fluid, of the moft 
beautiful red purple colour that can be conceived: 
this gives a lafting and elegant tinge to linen cloth, 
and is by many efteemed the purpura of the an- 
cients. The Helix is found in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

HELMET PIGEON; the Columba Galeata 
of Moore. This bird receives it’s name from 
having it’s head covered with plumage of a diftin& 
colour from that of the reft of it’s body, and ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a helmet. It is rather 
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larger than that Pigeon called the nun: the head, 
tail, and long feathers of the wings, are always of 
the fame colour, which is either red, black, or yel- 
low; and the reft of the body is entirely white. 

HELMET SHELL. A family of Shells, 
which may be defined as femiglobofe, the back 
being round or convex, and the under or mauth- 
part flat. Their clavicles or turbans are nearly 
flat, and always very fhort. The mouth, which is 
long and narrow, ends in a fulcus at the top, 
which turns very large, ftrong, and crooked, on 
the back ; the lip is ftrongly ferrated, and rifes into 
a high thick border or ledge on the back; and the 
pillar is generally ftrongly toothed, and befet with 
{mall afperities. 

HELOPS. A fifh well known to the ancients, 
and mentioned by many of the claffical writers, as 
well as the naturalifts of antiquity. It feems to 
have been fynonymous with their onifcus, and ac- 
cipefius, which is generally fuppofed to mean our 
fturgeon. au 

HEMATOPUS. An appellation given by 
Bellonius, and fome other authors, to the bird 
commonly known in Eneland by the name of the 
fea-pie, the pica marina of Ray. 

HEMEROBIUS. A genus of infects of the 
neuroptera order; the characters of which are 
thefe: the mouth is furnifhed with two tentacula; 
the wings are deflex without folds; and the antennz 
are longer than the thorax, fetaceous, and ex- 
tended. Naturalifts enumerate fitteen fpecies. See 
Curysopis. 

HEMIPTERA. Inthe Linnean fyftem, this 
forms the fecond order of infects, comprehending 
twelve genera; namely, the blatta, mantis, eryllus, 
fulgora, cicada, notonecéta, nepa, cimex, aphis, 
kermes, coccus, and thrips. The characters of 
this order are thefe: the mouth 1s either fituated 
in the breaft, or inclined towards it; and the upper 
wings are femicruftaceous, femimembranaceous, 
incumbent, and unconnected by a ftraight longi- 
tudinal future, asin the order of coleoptera. The 
term Hemiptera is derived from Hemifus, Half; 
and Pteron, a Wing. 

HEMISPHCERIA. An appellation given by 
Hill to the genus of flies commonly called the 
lady-cow or lady-bird; and ranked by Ray and 
other naturalifts among beetles. 

HEN. The general name of the female among 
the winged tribes; but more commonly ufed to 
exprefs the female of the gallinaceous kind. 

HEN, WATER. A name frequently given 
to the Moor-Hen, called alfo the common galli- 
nule. See GaLiinute, ComMMoN. 

HENBANE LOUSE. An appellation given 
to a peculiar infect frequently found on the plant 
from which it receives it’s name. It is of the or- 


der of cimices; it’s colour is a bright red, fpotted ’ 


with black; it feeds on the juices of the henbane; 
and it is remarkable that the fetid fap of this plant 
becomes of an agreeable aromatic flavour in the 
body of the infect. 

Thefe creatures depofit their ezgs on the leaves 
of the henbane about the months of June and 
July; and in procefs of time they are hatched 
into perfect cimices, not intoworms. Thefe eggs, 
which are extremely numerous, vield a fine carna- 
tion colour, that feems capable of affording a per- 
manent tinge, by the affiftance of allum, and other 
aftringents ufed in dyeing. 

HEN-HARRIER;; the Falco Cyaneus of Lin- 
neus. This bird, which is properly of the hawk 
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kind, has been fuppofed by many naturalitts to be 


the male fubbuteo; the female of which is fo very 
different, that it has been called by another name, 
viz. the ring-tail; but this is certainly a vulgar er- 
ror, the fpecies appearing by inconteftible evidence 
to be diftinét. 

The Hen-Harrier is fmaller than the ring-tail: 
the head, neck, and back, are dove-coloured; the 
fcapulars are brownifh; the rump is fomewhat 
whitifh; the breaft is a pure white, variegated with 
tran{verfe brown fpots; the wings and tail are a 
blueifh grey, variegated with black; and the legs 
are yellow, and fmaller than is ufual in the hawk 
kind. 

This bird flies near the furface of the ground in 
fearch of prey; and is extremely deftructive to 
young poultry and the feathered game. It breeds 
on the ground; and has never been obferved to 
fettle on trees. 

HENOTHRIX. The name of 'a fly of the 
feticauda or hair-tailed kind; diftinguifhed from 
the other fpecies by having only one hair, and 
hence by fome called unifeta. The whole body 
is black, except the middle of the back and belly, 
which are red; the wings are filvery; and the an- 
tenne are {mall and black. It is very common in 
the warm climates; and is ufually found on the 
ammi, or bifhop’s weed. 

HEPATUS. A marine fith common in the 
Mediterranean, remarkable for it’s liver-colour; 
from whence it receives it’s name. It’s figure is 
broad and flat; it has very prominent eyes; and a 
remarkably broad tail, near the bafis of which 
there is a large black fpot. It’s teeth are large, 
round, and fomewhat pointed; and it has only one 
dorfal fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, 
and the pofterior foft. 

In the Artedian fyitem, this fith is a fpecies of 
the labrus; and diftinguifhed by the appellation of 
the labrus with the lower jaw longer than the up- 
per, a forked tail, and black tranfverfe lines on the 
fides. 

HEPSETUS. An appellation given to a 
{mall fea-fifh, called alfo anguilla and atherina. It 
is long, flender, and almoft pellucid; the back is 
variegated with black fpots; and the tail is bifid. 
It is caught on the fhores of the Mediterranean, 
and fome other feas. It’s flefh is reckoned ex- 
tremely delicate; but being full of bones, is not 
much efteemed. 

HERBIVOROUS. An epithet given to fuch 
creatures as feed only on vegetables, in contradi- 
{tinction to thofe which are carnivorous, or feed on 
flefh. 

HERMAPHRODITE. An appellation ufed 
to exprefs perfons or animals which are furnifhed 
with the genital members both of the male and 
female fexes. Some naturalifts and anatomifts 


_ have exprefsly denied that there are any of the 


human race which anfwer this defcription; but 
certain it is, that many of the infect and reptile 
tribes are really Hermaphrodites. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy we 
meet with an account ofa very extraordinary kind 
of Hermaphrodites, which not only partake of 
both fexes, but alfo perform the offices of both at 
the fame time. Of this clafs are earth-worms, 
land-fnails, frefh-water fnails, and leeches. 

The method of copulation practifed among 
thefe creatures may be illuftrated in the inftance of 
earth-worms. ‘Thefe little animals creep, two by 
two, out of their holes; and difpofe their bodies 
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in fuch a manner, that the head of the one is turned 
to the tail of the other. Being thus extended, a 
little conical button, or papilla, is protruded by 
each, and received into the aperture of the other. 

HERMIT. An animal of the lobfter kind, 
having rough claws, the right being the longeft; 
with the legs fubulated, and ferrated on the upper 
ridge; and the tail naked, tender, and furnifhed 
with a hook, by which it fecures itfelf in it’s 
adopted habitation. 

This fpecies inhabits the empty cavities of tur- 
binated fhells, changing it’s lodgings, according 
to it’s increafe of growth, from the fmall nerite to 
the large whelk. Nature has denied it the ftrong 
covering behind, which fhe has beftowed on others 
of this clafs; and therefore feems to dire& it for 
refuge to the deferted cafes of other animals. 

Ariftotle defcribes this animal under the name 
of the karkinion: the moderns call it the foldier, 
from the idea of it’s dwelling in a tent; and the 
Hermit, from it’s retiring into a fhell. See 
Cras, SOLDIER. 

HERON. Jn the Linnean fyftem, the He- 
ron forms a genus of the order of gralle; the dif- 
tinguifhing characters of which are thefe: a long 
ftraizht, pointed bill, with furrows from the nof- 
trils to the extremity; a linear noftril; and feet 
having four toes. To this genus belong the ar- 
deola, bittern, cocoi, crane, the gaza giovani or 
{mall white Heron, the gaza or greater white He- 
ron, the foco, the night-raven, the ftork, and fe- 
veral others. 

Though birds of the crane, the ftork, and the 
Heron kind, have a ftrong affinity to each other, 
the Heron may be diftinguifhed from them, 
not only by it’s fize, which is much lefs, but by 
it’s bill, which is much longer in proportion; and 
particularly by the middle claw on each foot, 
which is ferrated, for the better feizing and fecur- 
ing it’s flippery prey. There is alfo an anatomi- 
eal diftinétion in which Herons. differ from all 
other birds, viz. that they have but one caecum, 
while all other birds are furnifhed with two. 

Brifon has enumerated no fewer than forty-feven 
{pecies of this tribe, all differing in figure, fize, 
and plumage; but they all feem poffefled of the 
fame manners ; and merit one general character of 
cowardice, rapacity, indolence, and yet infatiable 
hunger. Other birds become fat by an abundant 
fupply of food; but Herons, though exceffively 
voracious and deftructive, are ever lean and crav- 
ing. 

Heron, Common; the Ardea Cinerea of Lin- 
nus. This bird is remarkably light in propor- 
tion to it’s bulk, fearcely weighing three pounds 
and a half, though it’s length is upwards of three 
feet, and it’s breadth nearly five. The body is 
very fmall, and the fkin remarkably thin; the bill 
is fix inches ong, very ftrong and pointed, the 
edges being thin and rough, the colour dufky 
above, and yellow beneath; the irides are of a 
deep yellow hue; and the orbits, as well as the 
{pace between them and the bill, are covered with 
a naked greenifh fkin. The forehead and the 
crown ate white; the hind-part of the head is 
adorned with a loofe pendent creft of long black 
waving feathers; the upper part of the neck is pure 
white, and the coverts of the wings are light grey. 
The back is cloathed only with down, covered 
with the {capulars; the fore-part of the neck is 
white fpotted with a double row of black, the 
plumage being long, narrow, unwebbed, and 
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falling loofely over the breaft; and the fcapularsy 
which are of the fame texture, are grey ftreaked 
with white. The ridges of the wings are white; 
the primaries and the baftard-wing are black; and 
the breaft, belly, and thighs, are white, the laft be- 
ing fomewhat dafhed with yellow. The tail is 
compofed of twelve fhort cinereous feathers; the 
legs are of a dirty green colour; the toes are long; 
and the inner edye of the middle claw is finely fer- 
rated, 

The female is deftitute of the long creft of the 
male, having only a fhort plume of dufky feathers ; 
the head is grey; the feathers above the breatft are 
fhort; the fcapulars are grey, and webbed; and the 
fides are alfo grey. From the variations of colours 
between this bird and the male, fhe has generally 
been fuppofed to be of a different fpecies; but Pen- 
nant, and all the moft accurate naturalifts of mo- 
dern times, confider them as the fame. 

hough the general appearance of the Heron 
might naturally enough excite an idea of it’s be- 
ing fitted for a ftate of warfare, it is neverthelefs 
fo very cowardly, as to fly at the approach of a 
{parrow-hawk. In ancient times, one of the 
amufements of the great confifted in purfuing this 
timorous creature with the falcon: and Heron- 
hawking was once fo much admired, that laws 
were enacted for the prefervation of the fpecies; 
thofe who deftroyed their eges being fubjeéted to 
a penalty of twenty fhillings for every offence. 
At prefent, however, the effects of the ill-judged 
policy of our anceftors are felt by their pofterity ; 
for, as the amufement of hawking is no longer pur- 
fued, and ftocking fifh-ponds has become fafhion- 
able, the Heron may be regarded as a deftructive 
and formidable creature: it commits the greateit 
devaftations in frefh waters of all other birds; and 
there is fcar¢ely a fith that it will not ftrike at and 
wound, though unable to carry it away. But the 
{maller fry conftitute it’s principal fubfiftence: 
thefe, being purfued by their larger fellows of the 
deep, feek for refuge in fhallow water, where they 
find the Heron a {till more fatal enemy. 

The Heron wades into the water as far as poffi- 
ble, and there patiently waits the approach of it’s 
prey; which no fooner appears, than it darts en it 
with unerring and inevitable aim; and after this 
manner it will fometimes deftroy more fifhes in 
one week than perhaps any other bird in fome 
months. ‘ J have feen a Heron,’ fays Willughby, 
‘which had been fhot, that had feventeen carps 
in his belly at once, which he will digeft in feven 
or eight hours, and then to fifhing again. I have 
feen a carp,’ continues he, ‘ taken out of a He- 
ron’s belly, nine inches and a half long. Several 
gentlemen who kept tame Herons, in order to 
prove what quantities one of them would eat in a 
day, have put feveral {mailer roach and dace into 
a tub; and they have found him eat fifty in a day, 
one day with another. In this manner, a finele 
Heron will often deftroy fifteen thoufand carp in a 
fingle half year.’ 

Such are the rapacious powers of this tyrant of 
the frefh-waters. In general he is feen taking his 
gloomy ftand by the fide of a lake, as if meditating 
mifchief, motionlefs, and gorged with plunder. 
His ufual atcitude on fuch occafions is that of fink- 
ing his long neck between his fhoulders, and keep- 
ing his head turned on one fide, as if viewing the 
pool more intently. When the call of hunger re- 
turns, the toil of an hour or two is generally fuf- 
ficient to fill his capacious ftomach; and he retires 
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long before night to his lodging in fome wood, 
which he quits early the enfuing morning, in or- 
der to purlue his ufual occupation. 

But though the Heron generally finds a plenti- 
ful fupply of food in open and favourable wea- 
ther, in cold and ftormy feafons his prey is no 
longer within reach, the fifh then abiding in the 
deep as their warmeft fituation: frogs and lizards 
alfo feldom venturing from their retreats during 
the continuance of fuch weather, the Heron is 
obliged to practife abftinence, and to feed on fuch 
weeds as the margin of the lake affords. Under 
fuch circumftances, he contracts, a confumptive 
difpofition, which fucceeding plenty is incapable 
of removing; fo that the meagre glutton divides 
his time between want and riot, alternately feel- 
ing the extremes of each: hence, notwithftanding 
the labour with which he catches his prey, and the 
amazing quantity he devours, he is always lean 
and emaciated. 

As the Heron is deftructive to newly-ftocked 
ponds almoft beyond credibility, various modes 
of retaliation have been adopted. Willughby 
gives the fubfequent receipt for catching him. 
* Having found his haunt, get three or four {mall 
roach or dace; and having provided a ftrong hook 
with a wire to it, this is drawn juft within the fkin 
of the fifh, beginning without-fide the gills, and 
running it to the tail, by which the fifth will not be 
killed, but continue alive for five or fix days. 
Then having a itrong line made of filk and wire, 
about two yards and a half long, it is tied to a 
ftone at one end, the fifh with the hook being fuf- 
fered to fwim about at the other: this being pro- 
perly difpofed in fhallow water, the Heron will 
feize on the fifh to it’s own deftruction. From 
this method we may learn, that the fifh muft be 
alive, otherwife the Heron will not touch it; and 
that this bird, as well as all thofe that feed on fifth, 
mutt be their own caterers; for they will not prey 
on fuch fifh as die naturally, or are killed by 
others.’ 

Though the Heron lives chiefly in the vicinity 
of pools and marfhes, it fometimes builds it’s neft 
on the tops of the higheft trees, and on cliffs im- 
pending the fea, compofed of fticks, lined with 
wool; and the female lays four large eggs of a 
pale green colour. Such, however, is the natural 
indolence of this bird, that it never is at the pains 
of building a neft for itfelf, if it can procure one 
deferted either by the owl or the crow: indeed, 
it ufually enlarges it, and lines it internally; and, 
fhould the original poffeflor happen to renew his 
claim, the ufurper never fails to aflume courage 
{ufficient to repel the attack. 

The French feem to have availed themfelves of 
the indolence of thefe birds in fabricating their 
nefts; and they actually provide places fitted with 
proper materials for their neftling, which they term 
heronries. In France Herons are deemed proper 
for the table, and the flefh of the young ones in 
particular is held in very high eftimation: In or- 
der to obtain it, the natives erect high fheds along 
fome ftream abounding with fifh; and having fur- 
nifhed them with fit fubftances for the Herons 
to neftle, thefe birds build and breed there in 
great abundance. Ass foon as the young are fup- 
pofed to be of a proper fize, the owner of the he- 
ronry carries off {uch of them as he thinks pro- 
per, and fells them to the neighbouring gentry at 
a pretty high price. 

The flefh of Herons was anciently a favourite 
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difh in England, and was even thought a delicacy 
fit for a monarch; but as modern times have va- 
ried taftes as well as manners, Herons in general 
now remain unmolefted either by the fowler or the 
epicure. Their nefts are often found in great 
numbers in the midft of extenfive forefts and 
groves, where they have long been accuftomed to 
find protection. They feem fond of fociety ; and, 
like rooks, build their nefts contiguous to thofe of 
fowls of their kind. 

No fooner are the young Herons excluded, than 
they become voracious and imporcunate: the old 
ones are perpetually on the wing to fupply them 
with abundance of food; and the quantity, as well 
as the fize of the fifh they take on fuch occafions, 
are equally furprizing. By a cruel artifice of few- 
ing up the vents of young Herons, (which in- 
creafes their fcreamings, while it renders them in- 
capable of partaking of the prey fo liberally pro- 
vided for them) fome perfons have found means to 
procure a confiderable quantity of fifh for feveral 
days together, by plundering their nefts; till the 
old ones, tired out with an importunity which 
they could not gratify, have deferted their young, 
and left them to their fate. 

The Heron is faid to be a very long-lived bird: 
according to Keyfler’s account, it may fometimes 
exceed the age of fixty years; and, by a recent in- 
{tance of one caught in Holland, it’s longevity is 
again confirmed, the bird having a filver plate faf- 
tened to one leg, importing, that it had been ftruck 
for the elector of Cologne’s hawks thirty-five years 
before. 

Heron, Great Wuirts. The length of this 
bird, from the tip of the bill to the end of the claws; 
is four feet and a half, and to the end of the tail 
three feet and a quarter; the expanfion of the 
wings is nearly five feet and a half; and the weight 
is about two pounds and a half. This bird being 
entirely white, may thereby be diftinguifhed from 
the common Heron; it may alfo be known by it’s 
inferior fize, the length of it’s tail, and it’s being 
deftitute of a creft. Itis feldom feen in England. 

There is another variety, called the leffer white 
Heron, which only differs from the preceding in 
fize, and in being adorned with a creft. A third 
variety is ftill {maller: the top of the head and the 
neck are of a faffron colour, as well as part of the 
breaft; but the reft of the body is white, 

Heron, Lirtte Waite, or Catessy. The 
body of this fpecies is entirely white; the bill is red, 
and alittle crooked; the irides are yellow; and the 
feet are green. 

Heron, Rep-Leccep. This bird is generally 
fuppofed to be the leaft of the kind. The neck is 
fhort; the body is entirely of a faffron colour, in- 
clining to chefnut, deeper underneath, and fainter 
above; the tail is fo very fmall, as to be {carcely 
perceptible; the bill is of a blueifh green hue near 
the head, but black towards the extremity ; and the 
legs and feet are a deep red. 

Heron, AsH-Co.Lourep, NortH AMERICAN. 
This fpecies, which 1s fomewhat larger than the 
common Heron, differs from it in having a brown 
back, in wanting the white feathers on the fore- 
head, and the black fpots on the fides below the 
bottom of the neck. The bill ts ftraight, fharp- 
pointed, fix inches long, and ferrated both above 
and below towards the extremity; the upper chap 
is channelled and black ; and the noftrils are placed 
pretty near the head. Between the noftrils and 
the eyes the flkin is naked, and of a greenifh yellow 
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hue; the lower chap is orange-coloured; and the 
top of the head is covered with long black feathers, 
forming a pendent creft. The fides and upper 
part of the head are white; the neck is covered 
with long, brown, flender feathers, tranfverfely 
barred with dufky on the hinder part; the back, 
and the upper fides of the wings and tail, are of 
a brownifh afh-colour; and the fkin which con- 
netts the joints of the wings is covered with dufky 
feathers tipt with red. The breaft is white, 
fprinkled with long black fpots, mixed with a little 
reddifh brown; the thighs are of a reddifh brown 
colour; the belly is white; the back is invefted 
with a cinereous' down, concealed by the long fea- 
thers fpringing from the fhoulders; the legs are 
covered with dufky fcales; the claws are black; 
and the outer toes are joined to the middle ones, 
towards their bafes, by a thin web. 

HERON, YELLOWISH AsH-COLOURED, OF 
Marseitites. ‘This fpecies refembles the com- 
mon Heron in fhape; but it’s colours are diffe- 
rent, and it is deftitute of a creft. The bill and 
the head are very long; the neck is cinereous; the 
belly is afh-coloured, and feveral black and brown 
lines run between it and the throat; the upper part 
of the tail and back are red; the prime-feathers of 
the wings are black; and the coverts are of a deep 
yellow hue. 

Heron, YELLOW AND Green. The bill of 
this fpecies is three inches long, black above, and 
yellow underneath; the irides, as well as part of 
the neck down to the chin, are white; but the re- 
mainder of the neck, the top of the head, the breaft, 
and the belly, are variegated with brown lines; and 
the back is black. The wings are yellowith with 
black fpots; the tail-feathers, which are fhort and 
white, exhibit the appearance of hair; the thichs 
are cinereous; the feet are black; and the claws 
are yellow at their extremities. This bird is a 
native of France, and fome other continental coun- 
tries. 

Heron, BRAZILIAN, WITH A SERRATED BILL. 
This bird is fomewhat larger than the duck: the 
fore-part of the bill, both above and below, is 
double notched; the irides are of a gold colour; 
and all the upper part of the head and neck has 
pretty long feathers, of a pale yellow hue, mot- 
tled with black. The lower part of the neck, the 
breaft, and the lower belly, are covered with white 
feathers waved with brown; but the back and 
wings are brown undulated with yellow. The 

rime-feathers of the wings have an equal mixture 
of black and afh-colour; and the tail-feathers are 
tranfverfely barred with white lines. 

Heron, Brack, or ALDROVANDUS. The neck 
of this bird is confiderably fhorter than that of the 
common Heron; the colour is every where uni- 
form, being blackifh, except on the neck, where 
it is encompaffed with a white ring; and the bill 
is yellow, with a black fpot at the end of the upper 
and lower mandible. 

Heron, Cras. This bird, which is common 
in the Caribbee Iflands, receives it’s name from 
feeding ufually on crabs. Of this fpecies there 
are two varieties. The firft differs very little from 
the European Heron, except that it has four large 
yellow fpots on the fkin of the belly, and an equal 
number on the thighs: thefe fpots, which are bitter 

as gall, muft be carefully extracted after the bird is 
~ killed, otherwife they impart a very difagreeable 
bitternefs to the flefh, which, when properly dref- 
fed, is efteemed pretty good. 
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The other variety of the Crab Heron is very 
beautiful. The body is of a larger make than 
that of other birds of the fame genus, and yet the 
neck is three inches longer than the whole body. 
The wings are of an equal length with the tail; 
and the legs are long, flender, and greenifh. The 
head is black; and on it’s top there is a beautiful 
tuft of blueith feathers, below which there are two 
pendent plumes of fine flender Nate-coloured fea- 
thers about nine inches in length: the eyes, which 


are large and bright, are furrounded with a gold-_ 


coloured circle; on the lower part of the neck 
there are five or fix elegant white plumes, which 
are extremely valued by the natives of the Carib- 
bees, efpecially as they are only found on old birds. 
The whole back is covered with elegant blueith 
feathers; and the plumage of the wings is of the 
fame colour. 

Heron, Brueiso Brack. This bird, which i 
fometimes called the black and blue gaulding, i 
about eighteen inches long; the bill, which mea- 
fures two inches and a half, is covered near the 
bafe with a green fkin, but the reft is blueifh; on 
the top of the head there is a creft of long blueish 
black feathers; of which: colour likewife is the 
whole body, except the breaft and belly, which are 
lighter; and the legs, which are feven inches long, 
are covered with ereenifh {cales. 

Heron, Biuz. This fpecies is about the fize 
of the common Heron; it’s leneth, from the tip 
of the bill to the end of the toes, is three feer; and 
it’s weight is nearly three pounds. ‘The bill is 
wholly black, flightly incurvated downwards, and 
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hooked at the point; the head is adorned with 2 
beautiful creft of fky-blue plumes; but the fides 
of the head from the bill, and the under-part next 
the eyes, are white. The covert and fcapular 
feathers of the wings are of a pale blue colour, but 
the quill-feathers are black with blue edges. The 
reft of the body is cf a blueith lead-colour; the 
feet are yellowifh, with very long toes; the middle 
claw 1s ferrated; and the exterior toes are connec- 
ted to the middle by a membrane. . 
HERRING. The Herring is a fpecies of the 
clupea. It’s diftinguifhing characters are; that 
there are eight branchioftegous rays; and that the 
belly is extremely fharp, and frequently ferrated. 


Herrings differ greatly in fize; but their ufaat 


length is from nine to twelve inches. The beck 
and fides are green varied with blue, and the beliy 
is filvery; a icaly line runs along the belly from 
the head to the tail; the fcales, which are large and 
thin, eafily fall off; the eyes are very large; the 
edges of the upper Jaw, and the tongue, are very 
rough, but the mouth is deftitute of teeth. The 
gill-covers are extremely loofe and patulous, which 
occafions the immediate death of the fifth when 
taken out of it’s native element; and hence. the 
well-known proverb, ‘ As dead as a Herring.’ The 
dorfal fin confifts of feventeen rays; the two ven- 
tral fins have nine, the pectoral feventeen, and the 
anal fourteen. ~The tail is extremely forked; the 
lateral line is hid beneath the fcales; and the fides 
are cornprefied. 

Herrings are found in the greateft abundance in 


the higher northern latitudes. In thofe unna 
ar 


gable feas which are covered with ice for a grea 
part of the year, they find a quiet and fafe retreat 
from all their numerous enemies: thither neither 
man, nor their fill more deftructive enemy the 
fin-fifh, nor the cachalot, dares to purfue them. 
The quantity of infect food which thofe feas fup- 
Di 
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ply is amazing 
thefe fifhes under the icy rigour of the climate, 
render their increafe great beyond expreffion; and 
from thefe retreats fome authors are of opinion they 
would never depart, did not their numbers render 
it neceffary for them to migrate in queft of food 
congenial to their appetites. 

The great colony of Herrings fets out from the 
icy feas about the middle of winter: it is compofed 
of vatt numbers, even beyond conception; but no 
fooner is it in eae than millions of enemies 
appear to thin the fquadrons. ‘The fin-fifh and 
the cachalot fwallow hundreds at a yawn; the por- 
pus, the grampus, the fhark, and all the numerous 
tribes of dog-fifh, find them an eafy prey; and, 
defifting from mutual carnage, unite in devouring 
thefe defencelefs animals: while the myriads of 
fea-fowl that frequent the polar regions watch the 
progrefs of their migration, and are nearly as fatal 
to them as their enemies of the deep. 

Thus furrounded with foes which they can nei- 
ther avoid nor repel, thefe helplefs emigrants find 
no other fafety but that of crouding clofer toge- 
ther, and leaving the extreme ranks to be firft de- 
ftroyed. However, they foon feparate into fhoals, 
one body of which moves weftward, and pours 
down along the coafts of America as far as Caro- 
lina. In Chefapeak Bay, the annual inundation 
of thefe fifhes is fo great, that they cover the fhores 
in fuch quantities as to become a nuifance. Thofe 
which hold more to the eaftward, and dire& their 
courfe for Europe, endeavour to fave themfelves 
from their unrelenting purfuers by approaching 
the firft fhore they can find; and accordingly make 
their defcent on Iceland about the beginning of 
March. When they arrive on that coaft, their 
phalanx, though it has fuffered confiderable dimi- 
nutions, 1s neverthelefs of amazing extent, depth, 
and clofenefs, covering a {pace as large as the 
ifMand itfelf; the whole element feems as it were 
pee and the numbers appear inexhauttible. 

That fhoal which vifits the Britifh coafts, be- 
gins to appear off the Shetland Ifles in the month 
of April. This is the forerunner of the grand 


fhoal which defcends in June, whofe appearance is - 


announced by the numbers of it’s voracious at- 
tendants, the gannet, the gull, the fhark, and the 
porpus. When the main body is arrived, it’s 
breadth and depth 1 is fuch as to alter the very ap- 

earance of the ocean. It is divided into diftinét 
columns of five or fix miles in length, and three or 
four in bre adth ; while the water curls up as the 
Herrings advance, and appears as if forced from 
it’s bed. Sometimes the ey fink for the fpace of 
ten or fifteen minutes, then rife again to the fur- 
face; and, in bright weather, reflect a var: ety of 
fplendid sous like a field befpangled ‘with 
azure, gold, and purpie. 

From the Shetland Ifles, where this great army 
divides, one body moves off to the weftern coafts 
of Ireland, where it meets with a neceffity of di- 
viding a fecond time: one party taking to the 
Atlantic, is foon lof in that extenfive ocean; the 
ether paffing into the Irfh Sea, furnifhes a very 
a able capture to the natives. The fecond 

rrand divifion, which takes place at Shetland, vi- 
fits the northern fhores of this ifand; and then 
entering the Britilh Channel, paffes the Land’s 
End, and foon after totally difappears. 

Thus the Herrings, expelled from their native 
le leet thofe hs ie fhores where food pre- 


; which, added to the fecurity of | 


the leaft Hable to meet with their cruel purfuers 
of the deep. In general, the larger rapacious ani- 
mals of the ocean avoid the more populous fhores ; 
and thefe are chofen by Herrings as an afylum 
from more imminent danger. Thus, along the 
Britifh coafts, and thofe of Norway, Germany, and 
France, they are found punctual in their vifita- 
tions: neverthelefs, they are fometimes capricious 
in their migrations; and have been known to fre- 
quent particular fhores for a feries of years, and 
then to relinquifh them for ever. 

Towards the end of June, Hetrings are in full 
roe; and they continue in perfection till the begin- 
ning of winter. ‘The young ones approach - the 
fhores in the months of July ‘and Augulft, and are 
then from half an inch to two inches in lencth. 
Few young Herrings being found in our feas dur- 
ing winter, it is generally fuppofed that they re- 
turn to their native haunts beneath the ice, in or- 
der to repair the vaft deftruction of their race in 
the fummer. Some old ones continue on our 
coafts the whole year, but their number is very in- 
confiderable. 

The Herring-fifhery is of very remote antiquity. 

The Dutch, remarkable for their perfevering in- 
duftry, firft engaged in it about the year 1164: 
they kept pofteftion of it for feveral centuries; but 
at length it’s value became fo well known, that it 
cave rife to feveral obftinate contefts between 
them and the Enelifh. Still, however, either 
from fome defect in our government, or the mede 
of conducting our fifheries, the Dutch maintain a 
decided fuperiority over us in this lucrative branch 
of trade. 

Our great ftations are off the Shetland and Wef- 
tern Ifles; and on the Norfolk coaft, in which the 
Dutch alfo participate. Yarmouth has long been 
famous for it’s Herring-fair, which was regulated 
by act of parliament in the reign of Edward IIT. 
That town is obliged by it’s charter to fend to 
the fheriffs of Norwich one hundred Herrings, to 
be made into twenty-four pies, by them to be de- 
livered to the lord of the manor of Eaft Carleton, 
who is to convey them to the king; and hence the 
facetious Dr. Fuller calls the Herring a Norfolk 
capon. 

Immenfe quantities of Hertings are annually 
caught on the Britifh coafts; many of which are 
confumed while frefh; and the reft are either falted, 
pickled, or fmoke- dried, and exported to various 
parts of Europe. 

Confidered as an aliment, frefh Herrings are 
perfectly innocent if moderately ufed; but, “when 
taken in quantities difproportioned to the digettive 
powers, they frequently produce a putrefa¢tion in 
the ftomach of the alcaline kind, and are other- 
wife attended with very pernicious confequences, 
Pickled Herrings are always unwholefome food, 
their flefh being rendered hard, and {carcely di- 
geftible by the vital powers: thefe, however, are 
lefs injurious than fuch as are falted and dried; 
the laft being more hardened, and confequently 
lefs eafy of digeftion, 

Viewed in a medicinal light, the Herring i 
faid to be of confiderable importance. The vefi 
cles called anime; taken internally, are faid to be 
diuretic. Salted Herrings are fometimes applied 
to the foles of the feet in fevers, with intent to draw 

the humours from the head, ‘and to mitigate the > 
febrile heat. Herring- pickle is ufed in “clyfters 
for the dropfy, and pains in the hips; and, exter- 
nally applied, it mundifies foetid ulcers, checks 
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the proorefs of ganerenes, and difipates ftrumous 
fwellings. It is alfo faid to be beneficial in the 


quinfey, if the parts affected are anointed with a 
mixture of this and honey. 


The Dutch Herring-fifhery commences on the- 


fourteenth of June, in which no lefs than a thou- 
Sand veffels are employed: thefe, which are called 
buffes, carry from forty-five to fifty tons, befides 
two or three fmall cannon. None of them are al- 
Jowed to guit their ports without a convoy, unlefs 
they carry twenty pieces of cannon collectively, in 
which cafe they are permitted to fail in company. 
Before they proceed on their voyage, the owners 
make a verbal agreement, which carries in it all 
the force and authority of the moft folemn com- 
pact. ‘The regulations of the admiralty of Hol- 
land, with a few variations, are followed by the 
French and other nations: the principal of which 
are; that no fifher fhall caft his net within one 
hundred fathoms of another’s boat; that while the 
nets are caft, a light fhail be kept on the hind-part 
of each veffel; that when a boat is obliged by any 
accident to defift from fifhing, the light fhall be 
caft into the fea; and likewife, that when the ma- 
jority of the fleet leaves off fifhing, the reft fhall 
be obliged to do the fame. 

From the middle of September to the middle 
of October is the moft fuccefsful period for fifhing 
on the Norfolk and Suffolk coafts. The nets 
which are ufed for Herrings are about five yards 
deep, and twenty-five long; and fometimes fuch 
numbers of them are united, that they will take 
in a mile in compafs. The fifhermen are directed 
to thofe fpots where the Herrings are moft nume- 
rous by the hoverings and motions of the fea- 
birds, which continually purfue them in ex- 
peation of prey. As the fifhermen row gently 
along, they let their nets-fall into the fea, fteer- 
ing their courfe, as nearly as they are able, againft 
the tide; fo that, when they draw them, they 
may have the affiftance of the tide. As foon as 
any boat has procured a lading, it makes to the 
fhore, and delivers the fifh to thofe perfons who 
are appointed to wafh and gut them. They dif- 
tinguifh their Herrings into fix different forts: 
the Fat Herring, which is the largeft and thickeft 
of all, and will keep about two or three months; 
the Meat-Herring, which is likewife large, but 
lefs fat and thick than the former; the Night- 

Terring, which is of a middling fize; the Pluck, 
which has been fomewhat damaged in catching; 
the Shotten Herring, which has loft it’s fpawn, or 
milt; and the Copfhen, which by fome accident or 
other has been deprived of it’s head. 

All thefe kinds of Herrings are depofited in a 
tub with falt or brine, where they are permitted to 
ie for twenty-four hours: they are then taken out, 
put into wicker-bafkets, and wafhed; after which, 
they are fixed on {mall wooden fpits, and hung up 
in chimnies built for that purpofe, at fuch dif- 
tances that the fmoke may have free accefs to 
them all. When thefe places, which will contain 
ten or twelve thoufand fifh, are filled, a quantity 
of billets is laid on the floor, and fet fire to, in or- 
der to dry them; and the doors and air-holes be- 
ing clofely fhut, the whole place is immediately 
filled with fmoke. This operation is repeated 
every quarter of an hour: fo that a fingle barrel of 
Herrings requires five hundred billets to dry 
them. A laft confilts of ten barrels, and each bar- 
rel contains about a thoufand Herrings; which, 
when thus prepcred and dried, -receive the appel- 
fation of Red-Flerrings. 
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The Dutch are moft expert in pickling thefe 
fifh; and for that purpofe they take them about the 
middle of fummer. Their ufual method of pro- 
cedure is as follows: As foon as the Herrings are 
liberated from the nets, they are gutted and 
wafhed ; then they are put into ftrong brine, made 
of water and fea-falt, for fifteen hours; after which 
they are taken out, well drained, and regularly 
difpofed into barrels, with a layer of falt at the 
bottom of each, and another at the top. Care is 
likewife taken that no air be admitted, nor the 
brine fuffered to leak; either of which would be 
in‘urious to the prefervation of the fifth. 
HERRING GULL; the Larus Fufcus of 
Linneus. <A bird of the larus kind, about the 
fize of the duck, remarkable for it’s voracioufnefs, 
and particularly for devouring vaft numbers of 


Herrings. See Guit, Herrine. 
HIATICULA. . See Lark, Sra. 


HIATULA. An appellation given by fome 
naturalifts to the fifh more ufually called the 
channa. 

Hiatuta is alfo a name by which Gaza and 
fome others have called the chama, a genus of 
fhell-fifh diftinguifhed from other kinds by always 
keeping it’s fhell in fome meafure open; and, in 
many {pecies, it 1s incapable of fhutting it entirely. 

HICKWALL. A {mall fpecies of wood- 
pecker, called by authors picus varius minor: it 
weighs about an ounce; and it’s colours are a 
beautiful variegation of black, white, and brown. 
The male has a red fpot on the crown of the head, 
and the female a red one; which marks fufficiently 
diftinguifh the fexes. ' 

HIMANTOPUS. An aquatic bird contti- 
tuting a fpecies of charadrius in the Linnzan fyf- 
tem, very remarkable for the length and flender- 
nefs of it’s legs. The breaft, belly, and throar, 
are entirely white; the back, wings, and beak, are 
blackifh; the tail is of a whitifh grey colour; the 
neck is marked with feveral oblong black fpots 
drawn downwards; and the legs and feet are red. 

HIND. A female ftag of the third year. See 
DEER. 

HIPPELAPHUS. An animal of the deer 
kind, faid to be found in fome parts of Norway. 
It is about the fize of the elk; and, with refpect to 
fhape, partakes both of the horfe and the ftag. 
The chin and throat are furnifhed with a kind of 
beard; the body is well compacted; the legs are 
long and flender; and the tail is very fhort. This 
animal has a mane like that of the horfe; a pro- 
longation of which is perceptible from the fhoul- 
ders to the tail along the dorfal fpine. 

HIPPO. A fpecies of coluber; the fcuta of 
whofe abdomen are a hundred and fixty, and the 
fquamee of the tail a hundred. 

HIPPOBOSCOS. ‘The name given by na- 
turalifts to the horfe-fly, and forming a genus of 
the diptera clafs of infeéts in the Linnzean fyftem. 
The Hippobofcos is about the fize of the com- 
mon fly; it’s body is broad, flat, fmooth, and of 
fuch a firm texture, that it is with diificulty crufhed 
or broken by the fingers. It is remarkable for the 
obliquity of it’s flight. 

HIPPOCAMPUS... This creature, which is 
ufually caught in the Mediterranean, is a fpecies 
of the fyngnathus in the Linnzan fyftem. It’s 
name is derived from Ippos, a Horfe; and Kampe, 
a Caterpillar; it’s head refembling a horfe, and the 
reft of it’s body a caterpillar. 

The Hippocampus is frequently caught about 
three inches in length; it is as thick as the fore- 

finger; 
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finger; the fnout, which is lone and tubular, is 
furnifhed with an operculum below, which opens 
or fhuts at the pleafure of the animal; the eyes are 
round and prominent, and between them there are 
two prominent tubercles. The body, down to 
the anus, is heptahedral, and terminated at the 
angles by a fort of thorny protuberances; from the 
anus to the tail the fhape is only three or four- 
fided, and terminates in a point twifted into a fort 
of fpiral line. It has two auriform gills; above 
which there are two apertures opening upwards. 
This creature has likewife two apertures on the 
belly, one of which ferves for an excretory duct, 
and by the other the female depofits her eges. 

he whole body is compofed of a fort of annular 
cartilages, from diftiné& parts of which are propa- 
gated a kind of prickles. While frefh, the colour 
is a dufky green, blackifh towards the tail, and 
fpotted on the belly with blueifh white fpecks; 
and a fingle fin runs along the back, of an equal 
height from it’s rife to it’s termination. Some va- 
rieties of this fpecies have a mane, but in general 
they are deftitute of this character. However, 
animals of this kind are hairy in many parts of the 
body, and particularly about the head; but the 

hairs quickly fall off in drying. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS. In the Linnean fyftem, 
the Hippogloffus is a fpecies of the pleuronectes ; 
and is known in England by the name of the ho- 
hibut. See Horrgur. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS; the Sea, or River-horfe. 


Tn the Linnzean diftribution, this creature forms a. 


diftiné genus of animals of the order of belluze, 
in the clafs of mammalia; the characters of ph, 
are: that there are two paps fituated in the groin; 
that the dentes incifores are fix above and four be- 
low, the upper ones being placed at diftances by 
pairs, and the lower ones prominent; that the 
Gentes canini are fingle, appearing as if obliquely 
cut off; and that the feet are hoofed at their mar- 
gins. 

The Hippopotamus is as large and formidable 
as the rhinoceros; and, in magnitude, inferior only 
to the elephant. "The male has been found to mea- 
fure feventeen feet in length, from the extremity 
of the fnout to the infertion of the tail; the circum- 
ference of the body is fifteen feet, and the height 
“nearly feven; the legs are three feet long, and the 
head almoft four: the head, indeed, is of an enor- 
mous fize; and the very jaws extend upwards of 
two feet. ‘The ears, which are {mall and pointed, 
are internally lined with fine fhort hair; the lips 
are befet with ftronge hairs fcattered in bunches; 
and the body, w which is of a lichtifh colour, is 

thinly covered with hair, at firft fieht {carcely per- 
ceptible. 

Some writers have erroneoufly given this’ ani- 

mal a mane: however, the hair on that part being 
fomewhat thicker than on the reft of the body, that 
circumftance probably gave rife to the miftake. 
The fkin is very thick ‘and ftrong; and though 
incapable of refitting a mufquet- ball, is neverthe- 
lefs impenetrable to the ftroke of a fabre. The 
tail is about a foot long, flat, and pointed; the 
hoofs are divided into four Lae and in fome 
meafure refemble thofe of the elephant; but 
though the Hippopotame is an amphibious ani- 
mal, they are unconnected with membranes. The 
whole figure of this creature is fomething between 
that of the ox and the hog; and it’s voice bears 
fome refemblance to the bellowing of the one and 
the grunting of the other. 
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Though the Hippopotamus feems well adapted 
by nature for a ftate of hoftility, it is but little dit. 
pofed to exert it’s prodigious ftrength againft an 
equal adverfary. It chiefly refides at the bot- 
toms of the great rivers and lakes of Africa, from 
the Niger to the Cape of Good Hope: it is ‘found 
in none of the African rivers which empty them- 
felves into the Mediterranean except the Nile, and 
even there only in Upper Egypt, and in the lakes 
and fens of Ethiopia through which that mighty 
river devolves it’s trea. In thefe fituations it 
leads an indolent kind of life, feldom a appearing 
difpofed for action, except when prompted by the 
calls of hunger. it purfues it’s prey in the water 
with great fwiftnels and perf oe and 1s ca- 
pable « of continuing at the bottom f r the {pace of 
half an hour, without ever rifing to the furface for 
refpiration. It traverfes the bed of the ftream with 
the fame ae as if ir were walking on land; and 
makes terrible devaftation in thole places where 
prey offers itfelf in abundance: but, when fifhy 
aliment begins to fail, it is compelled to exchange 
it’s aquatic retreats for the land, where it moves 
along very aukwardly and flowly. If it cannot 
procure food on the margin of the ee it reluc- 
tantly afcends the higher grounds, where it com- 
mits dreadful havock on the fugar-canes and plan- 
tations of rice and millet; and alfo feeds on the 
roots of trees, which it feafens with it’s vaft tufks. 
When the haplefs natives behold their poffef- 
fions thus deftroyed by this animal, they beat 
drums, light fires, and raife a hideous outcry, in 
order to frighten it back to it’s native element; 
and as the creature is extremely timorous on land, 
thefe ftratagems generally prove fuccefsful: but, 
if ever it happens to be wounded, or too much ir- 
ritated, it then becomes formidable to all that op- 
pofe it; overturning every thing that comes in it’s 
way, and appearing ” potted Ted of amazing ftrength. 
When purfued, it takes to the water, and finks to 
the bottom; ‘but frequently rifing again to the fur- 
face, with it’s head in view, haloes in the moft 
hideous manner. . When wounded, it fomeimes 
attacks boats or canoes with great fury, 2 and often 
finks them by biting large pieces out of their 
fides; for the Hippopotame i is not lefs refolute in 
the water than timid on the land. However, the 
principle of felf-prefervation alone feems to a€tuate 
this creature’s rage: if unmolefted, it never attacks 
the mariners nor their boats; but, fhould an af- 
front, either intended or accidental, be offered to 


_ It, it’s revenge is inftantaneous, and often fatal. 


© I have feen,” fays a certain mariner, ‘ one of thefe 
animals open it’s jaws; and, feizing a boat between 
it’s teeth, at once bite and fink it” to the bottom. 
I have feen it, on another occafion, place itfelfun- 
der one of our boats, and rifing under it, overfet 
it with fix men in it, who however happily re- 
ceived no other injury.’ 

Such then is the prodigious ftrength of the 
Hippopotamus; and from ‘hence, probably, fancy 
has been inclined to match it in combat againft 
other animals more fierce and equally formidable. 
The crocodile and the fhark have been faid to en- 
ter the lifts againft it, and to yield:it an eafy vic- 
tory; but as the fhark is only found at fea, and the 
Fiippopotamus never ventures beyond the mouths 
of frefh- water rivers, it is moft probable that thefe 

engagements never exifted but in thei imagination. 
It fometimes happens indeed, that the African 
princes amufe themfelves with combats on their 
lakes, between this and other formidable animals; 
but 
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but whether the rhinoceros or the crocodile are 
among the number, we are not competent to af- 
certain. The negroes venture to attack the fhark 
and the crocodile in their native element, and fre- 
quently deftroy them; but fo fenfible are they of 
the fuperior powers of the Hippopotamus, that 
they feldom even dare to provoke it. 

As the Hippopotamus feeds on fifh and vege- 
tables, fo it is highly probable that the flefh of ter- 
reftrial animals is equally grateful to it. The na- 
tives of Africa affert, that it fometimes devours 
children, and other creatures which it is able to 
furprize by land; but as it’s motions are extremely 
flow, animals in general are endued with fufficient 
powers for efcape. 

A herd of females has but a fingle male. The 
female always brings forth her young on the land, 
and feldom produces more than one at a time: at 
fuch feafons fhe is extremely timorous; and no 
fooner hears the flighteft noife, than fhe dafhes into 
the ftream, and is immediately followed by her 
offspring. . 

Thefe animals are capable of being tamed; and 
Belon fays he has feen one fo gentle, as to be let 
loofe out of a ftable, and fed by it’s keeper, without 
attempting any mifchief. In fome places they are 
taken by means of pitfalls; in others, the natives 
place boards, ftuck full of fharp pieces of iron, 
in the corn-grounds, which wounding their feet, 
render them an eafy prey. 

The young ones are faid to be excellent food; 
and the negroes, who are in general not very de- 
licate in the choice of their viands, evidence an 
equal partiality forthe old. Dr. Pococke informs 
us, that he has feen their flefh expofed to fale in 
the fhambles; and we are told that the breaft in 
particular is not lefs delicate than veal. The teeth 
of thefe animals are harder than ivory, and not fo 
liable to turn yellow; and their fkins, which when 
dried are almoft impenetrable, are fabricated into 
bucklers. 

This animal, which feems to be the behemoth 
mentioned in the book of Job, was certainly 
known among the Romans; for Auguttus is faid to 
have exhibited one on the occafion of his triumph 
over Cleopatra. 

HIPPOTAURUS. The name of a creature 
faid to be generated between the bull and the 
mare. Unnatural as this connection may feem, 
Waener, in his Hiftory of Switzerland, affures us, 
that the animal produced by this intercourfe is 
fometimes found wild in the mountainous parts 
of that country. 

HIPPURIS. An appellation civen to a large 
fea-fifh, the Coryphena Hippuris of Linnzus, 
having a bifid tail, and fixty dorfal rays; bearing 
a {trong refemblance to the dorado, or gold-fith. 
‘This creature is remarkable for a fort of creft 
which rifes immediately behind it’s head, and is 
continued in a long fin to it’s tail; and for another, 
in fome meafure anfwering the above, reaching 
from the anus to the tail. Ariftotle juftly ob- 
ferves, that the Hippuris grows the quickett of all 
fifh. It is caught on the coafts of Spain, and 
fome other fhores, generally about the month of 
Auguft; and it’s flefh is very delicate and well- 
flavoured. 

HIRARA. A Brazilian animal ftrongly re- 
fembling the hyzna. 

HIRUDELLA MARINA. A very fingular 
ttle animal of the leech kind, having a roundifh 
oblong body, adorned with many longitudinal 
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lines or furrows. It is about’ an inch long, of a 
greyifh colour, and fomewhat tranfparent; it’s 
bowels, which are vifible through the fkin, appear 
at firft fight like ftreaks on it’s furface; and in the 
middle of the belly there is a remarkable protube- 
rance, which, when clofely examined, is found to 
be a mufcular body, in the fhape of a fpherical 
bladder: this, when fully diftended, exhibits the 
appearance of a {pherical air-pump, and has all 
the properties of that machine, which the animal 
employs at convenience. It’s common figure re- 
fembles the cup of an acorn, with the mouth a 
little contracted. The head of the animal refem- 
bles that of the common leech. That part of the 
body which reaches from the head to the middle 
protuberance is of a very irregular form, frequently 
in motion, and continually varying it’s fhape; 
but the other parts move more flowly and lefs fre- 
quently, and preferve their figure unaltered. 

When this creature is defirous of affixing itfelf 
to any other body, it makes ufe of it’s protube- 
rance applied clofely to the fubftance, and ex- 
haufted of air: hence the external air fo firmly 
preffes it’s fides againft the object, that it is with 
difficulty removed. 

HIRUDO. See Leecu. 

HIRUNDO. The claffical name of the fwal- 
low. See SwaLLow. 

HISTRIX. See Porcupine. 

HOACTLI. An American bird defcribed 
by Nieremberg, about the fize of the common 
hen. ‘The legs and neck are long; the head is 
black, and adorned with a beautiful creft of the 
fame colour; the whole body is white; but the tail 
and the upper fides of the wings are grey. The 
wings have a greenifh caft; the back is fometimes 
varied with black feathers; the legs are of a pale 
white colour; and a circle of white, beginning at 
the eyes, encompaffes the head. This bird is 
common near the Mexican lakes, and builds it’s 
neft among the reeds and fedges that fringe their 
margins. 

HOACTON. A Mexican bird defcribed by 
Nieremberg; which, according to his account, 
feems to be of the heron or bittern kind. The 
belly and neck are white, flightly varied with 
brown; the reft of the body is brown, variegated 
with white; and the eyes are large, with pale-co- 
loured irides. 

HOACTZIN. An appellation under which 
Nieremberg has brought to our notice a fpecies of 
American bird about the fize of the hen. The 
beak is crooked; the breaft is of a yellowifh white 
colour; the wings and tail are variegated with 
Jarge pale grey and white fpots; the neck and back 
are of a brownifh yellow hue; and the head is 
adorned with a creft of white feathers, the inner 
webs of which are black. This bird, which is 
feen near Mexico in the autumnal feafon, gene- 
rally frequents high trees in the vicinity of waters. 
It feeds on fnakes and other reptiles; and it’s voice 
is loud and difagreeable. 

HOANGICOYA. The name of an amphi- 
bious animal, faid to be a bird in fummer, and a 
fifth in winter. See Crocevus. 

HOBBY; the Falco Subbuteo of Linnzus. 
This bird, which is of the long-winged hawk 
kind, was formerly ufed in the humbler walks of 
falconry, particularly in what was termed Daring 
of Larks. For this purpofe the hawk was caft off 
when the larks, aware of their moft inveterate ene- 
my, kept clofe to the ground through fear, and 

thereby 


thereby gave the fowler an eafy opportunity of 
drawing a net over them. 

The Hobby has a prominent and crooked bill, 
covered at the bafe with a yellow fkin; the upper 
mandible is furnifhed with a procefs; the irides are 
hazel-coloured; and above each eye there is a 
white line. The crown of the head, the back, 
and the coverts of the wings, are of a deep blue- 
ifh black hue; the hind-part of the head ts marked 
with two pale yellow fpots; and each cheek with 
a large black fpot pointing downwards. The in- 
terior webs of the fecondary and tae feathers are 
variegated with oval, tranfverfe, reddifh {pots; 
the breatt is white, marked with eelone {pots of 
black; the thighs and vent-feathers are a pale 
orange; the middle feathers of the tail are entirely 
of a deep dove-colour, the others being barred on 
their inner webs with ferruginous, and. tipt with a 
pee white; and the legs and feet are yellow. 

The female is confider ably larger than the male; 
her breaft is marked with higher-coloured fpots ; 
and her legs are greenifh. She builds in high 
trees, in various parts of England; but migrates in 
October. 

HOG. In the Linnzan fyftem the Hog forms 
a diftinét genus of animals of the order of “belluz 
and clafs of mammalia; the characters of which are 

thefe: the upper fore-teeth are four i in number, and 
convergent; thofe of the lower jaw are fix, and 
prominent; the canine teeth of the upper jaw are 
two, and fhort; thofe of the under jaw are fingle 
and protruded; and the fnout is truncated, promi- 
nent, and moveable. The Common Hog, the 
Guinea Hog, the Mexican Mufk Hog or T'agaar, 
the Capybara, and the Babyrouffa, belong to this 
genus. 

Hoc, Common. The Common Hog is fo 
well known, that any defcription of it may perhaps 
feem unneceffary; and yet few are acquainted with 
all the qualities and habitudes of that creature 
which inquifitive naturalifts have remarked. 

In animals of the Hog kind, thofe diftintions 
feem to unite by which others are feparated. They 
refemble the horfe kind in the length of their 
heads, in having only a fingle ftomach, and in the 

number of their teeth, which amount to forty-four. 
With refpeét to their cloven hoofs, and the pofition 
of their ecinc they refemble the cow kind; 
and in their eT dis for flefh, their numerous pro- 
Benys and chewing their cud, they refemble thofe 
of the claw-footed kind. 

Thus thefe animals may be confidered as of a 
middle nature between the rapacious and the 
peaceful kinds, neverthelefs partaking fomewhat 
of the nature of both. Like the rapacious tribes, 
their hoofs, on anatomical infpection, appear to be 
fitted with bones, after the manner of beafts of 
prey; and the number of their teats ferves to in- 
creafe the fimilitude. Like the peaceful kinds, 
in a natural ftate, they live on vegetables, and a 
dom feek for animal food, except when urged by 
neceflity; and, though farnifhed with power fufii- 
cient to annoy the boldeft animals of the foreft, 
they are equally inoffenfive to all. 

The Hog is apparently the moft filthy and im- 
pure of all quadrupeds: however, it may be pro- 
per to reflect, that filthinefs is an idea merely re- 
lative to ourfelves; and that from our own fenfa- 
tions we are apt to form a partial judgment, and 
overlook that wife decree of Providence which 
adapts every part of creation to it’s refpective in- 
habitants. The Flog, indeed, feems actuated with 
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an infatiable defire of eating, and therefore his {to- 
mach is capacious; but though he devours the 
moft naufeous offals, we are not therefore to con« 
clude that he is infenfible to the difference of food; 
for whenever he meets with variety, he is known 
to poffefs as diftinguifhing a palate as other ani- 
mals, 

This animal has not improperly been compared 
to the mifer, who during his life-time is ufelefs and 
rapacious ; but, through the effects of his fordid- 
nefs, becomes of public benefit at his death. The 
Hog, in his life-time, does not render the leaft fer- 
vice to mankind; his uncommon brutality fome- 
times urges him even to devour his own offspring. 
All other domefti¢ creatures fhew fome degree of 
refpect for mankind, and even a fpecies of tender- 
nefs for children; but this animal will devour in- 
fants when prompted by hunger, and feems inca- 
pable either of fidelity or affection. 

The Hog appears to be more imperfeétly 
formed than any other animals around us which 
we have rendered domeftic. Jt is lefs active in 
it’s motions, and lefs capable of knowing what to 
purfue and what to avoid. The thicknefs of it’s 
hide, together with the coarfenefs of it’s hair, ren- 
der it almoft infenfible to blows and rough ufage. 
Eeing naturally flupid, drowfy, and inaétive, when 
undiiturbed it will fleep half it’s time: but it is 
frequently rouzed by the calls of hunger ; and 
when thofe demands ae fatisfied, it again retires 
to reft. It’s whole life feems to be one continued 
round of gluttony and fleep; and, were it’s crav- 
ings fufficiently gratified, it would foon become 
unable to fupport itfelfon irs legs: neverthelefs, 
it would ftiil continue feeding, lying, or kneeling; 
a helplefs inftance of indulged fenfuality. The 
only time this creature feems to have paffions of 
a more active nature, is when it is excited by ve- 
nery, or when the wind blows with fome degree 
ef vehemence; on this laft occafion, 1 it 1s fo agi- 
tated, as to run aig towards it’s ity, forean 
ing horribly, as if under the moft dreadful appre- 
henfions. It appears alfo to forefee the approach 
of bad weather, in carrying ftraw to it’s fty in it’s 
mouth, preparing a bed, and hiding itfelf from 
the impending ftorm. Nor is it lef afflicted on 
hearing any of it’s kind in diftrefs; for it feems to 
fympathize i in their fufferings, a and to offer it’ s un- 
availing affiftance. 

Though the Hog is one of the moft unpremif- 
ing animals in nature for human induftry to exert 
icfelf on, it has been known to profit fo confidera- 
bly by education, as to perform aéts which it’s ap- 
parent ftupidity might well have rendered incredi- 
ble; fuch as telling the hour of the day by the 
bare infpection of a watch; felecting fuch letters 
as compofe the largeft and moft unufual names; 
and producing the figures correfponding with the 
number of perfonsin aroom. Such are the afto- 
nifhing effects of cultivation, when carried on with 
affiduity and perfeverance. 

Mott of the difeafes of this animal arife from in- 
temperance; meafles, impofthumes, and ferophu- 
lous fwellings, being reckoned among dhe num- 
ber: and it is actually believed by fome, that it’s 
propenfity to wallowing in the mire is a natural 
inftinét for the deftruétion of a fpecies of lice or 
infects which prey on it. If permitted to live, it 
will arrive at the age of eighteen or twenty years; 
and the female will produce till that of fifteen. 

As Hogs bring forth from ten to twenty at a lit- 
ter, they would foon become very numerous, were 
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they not diminifhed for the fupport of man. Their 
flefh, fays Linnzeus, is wholefome food for per- 
fons of athletic conftitutions, or thofe who habi- 
tuate themfelves to much exercife; but improper 
for fuch as lead fedentary lives: it is, however, of 
general ufe, and furnifhes innumerable materials 
for epicurifm, among which brawn is a kind pe- 
culiar to England. In reality, it is an article of 
great importance to a naval and commercial na- 
tion, as it takes falt better than any other flefh, 
and confequently is capable of being longer pre- 
ferved. The lard, or fat, is extremely beneficial 
in medicine, being an ingredient in various forts 
of plaifters; and the briftles are formed into brufhes 
of various forts. 

The arts of fattening, rearing, guarding, and 
managing Hogs, more properly fall under the cog- 
nizance of the agriculturift than the naturalift; 
they conftitute a branch of domeftic ceconomy, 
which, properly treated, may be extended to a 
great length: we fhall therefore only obferve, that 
where art begins, the hiftory of nature ought to 
end. 

The Hog is found in a domettic ftate in all 
parts of the world, except within the frigid zones, 
and in Kamtfchatka. It is alfo found wild in moft 
parts of Europe, except the Britifh IfMes, (where 
the breed is now extinct) and the countries north 
of the Baltic. They are very numerous in feveral 
parts of the Faft, in Africa, and America; but, 
both in a ftate of nature and fubjection, they are 
unknown in climates exceffively fevere. 

Hoc, Cuinese; the Sus Chinenfis of Linnzus. 
The belly of this animal reaches almoft to the 
ground; the legs are fhort; the tail depends to the 
heels; and the body is ufually bare, a peculiarity 
commonly obferved in the Afiatic fwine. 

Hogs of this fpecies are widely diffeminated over 
the Oriental Ifles. They are found wild in vatt 
numbers in New Guinea, and the circumjacent 
iiles: they alfo inhabit Gilolo; and eagerly refort 
to thofe places where fago-trees have lately been 
cut down, in order to feed on the remaining pith, 
wuich foon renders them very fat. 

It appears highly probable that this breed of 
Hogs was carried from New Guinea to the various 
newly-difcovered iflands in the fouth Pacific. 
They were firft introduced into the New He- 
brides, and thence into the Friendly Ifes, the So- 
ciety, and the Marquelas: but all the iflands to the 
eaftward of New Guinea, and even New Cale- 
donia, a little to the fouthward, are deftitute of 
them. 

The flefh of thefe animals, when fed with plan- 
tanes, bread-fruit, and yams, is very delicious; but 
it is often too grofs for an European ftomach. Our 
navigators, however, fpeak in high terms of the 
many excellent repafts they derived from thefe 
Hogs. In almoft all the iflands recently difco- 
vered, they are facrificed to the fubordinate deities 
of the country ; roafted whole, placed on their al- 
tars, and there left to decay. 

Hoc, Guinea; the Sus Porcus of Linneus. 
This fpecies is fmaller than the common kind, 
though of the fame ficure: the colour is reddith; 
the ears are long and fharp-pointed; and the tail, 
which is deftitute of hair, depends to the heels. 
It has no briftles; but about the neck and lower 
part of the back the hair is longer than on other 
parts of the body. This creature is a domettic 
variety of the common kind, and it’s fleth is faid 
to be excellent. ; 

The Siam Hog, defcribed by Buffon under the 


appellation of Cochon de Siam, is another variety 
differing very little from the preceding. 

Hoc, Aruropran; the Sus AXthiopicus of 
Linnagus. ‘The body of this animal is longer, and 
the legs are fhorter, than in the common fow. It 
has {mall tufks in the lower jaw, and very large ones 
inthe upper. "Thofe of old boars bend up towards 
the forehead in a femicircular form. It has no fore- 
teeth; the head is large and broad; the nofe is 
broad, depreffed, and corneous; and the mouth is 
{mall. Vhe colour of the fkin is dufky; and the 
briftles are difpofed in little bunches of about five 
each: thefe are longeft on the beginning of the 
back and between the ears. The ears are large, 
fharp-pointed, and internally lined with long whit- 
ifh hairs; and the tail, which is fmall and flat, is 
covered with hairs difpofed in tufts or bunches, 
and extends only to the thighs. 

Thefe animals inhabit the hotteft parts of Africa, 
from Sierra Leona to Congo; and they are alfo 
found in the IMe of Madagafcar. Itis likewife pro- 
bable that the Hogs of Mindanao are of this breed, 
if the defcription of Dampier may be relied on. 
They live under ground; and burrow as expedi- 
tioufly as the mole, forming almoft inftantly large 
holes in the ground by means of their callous 
{nouts. They are very fwift and fierce; and can- 
not be brought to propagate either with the com- 
mon or Chinefe fow. One of the AE®thiopian 
Hogs, at the Prince of Orange’s Menagery near 
the Fiague, was turned out to a Chinefe fow, 
which it killed; and afterwards to a common fow, 
which it treated very feverely. Indeed, it’s favage 
nature at laft proved fatal to it’s keeper; for he 
died of a wound in one of his Jegs which this ani- 
mal, in it’s wrath, had inflicted. 

Hoc, Capz Verp; the Sanglier de Cape Verd 
of Buffon. ‘This fpecies has a long head; a flen- 
der nofe; and ears upright, pointed, and tufted 
with very long briftles. It has two cutting-teeth 
in the upper, and fix in the lower jaw; fix grind- 
ing-teeth on each fide in both; and twenty-four 
inall. ‘The tufks are large, and of an ivory hard- 
nefs; and thofe of the upper jaw are thick, and ob- 
liquely truncated. The whole body is covered 
with very long fine briftles, efpecially about the 
belly, fhoulders, and thighs, where they grow toa 
great length; and the tail, which is flender, and 
terminates in a large tuft, reaches only to the firft 
joint of the leg. 

This animal, which is found from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape Verd in Africa, grows to a 
very confiderable fize; and feems to be the fame 
with the creature feen by Adanfon, who calls it a 
boar of enormous fize peculiar to Africa. 

Hos, Mexican; the Sus Tajacu of Linnzeus. 
This animal, called alfo the Peccary, in fome de- 
eree refembles a fmall Hog of the common kind; 
but it’s body is lefs bulky; it’s legs are fmaller; 
it’s briftles are thicker and {tronger, and more like 
thofe of a hedge-hog than the common kind; and, 
inftead of a tail, it is only furnifhed with a flefhy 
protuberance, which does not cover it’s pofteriors. 
From the fhoulders to the breaft there is a band of 
white; and on the back a lump refembling the na- 
vel in other animals, from which oozes a very fce- 
tid liquor. 

This creature, which is a native of the hotteft 
parts of South America, and fome of the Antilles, 
lives in forefts, but chiefly on the mountains: it is 
lefs corpulent than the common fow, and neither 
delights in mire nor marfhy places. 

The Mexican Hogs affemble in great droves, 
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and defend themfelves from beafts of prey with 
conduét and refolution. Their moft formidable 
enemy is the jaguar, or American leopard ; and the 
body of that animal is frequently found with feve- 
ral of thefe Hogs, flainin combat. Dogs feldom 
poffefs couraze enough to attack them; and, if 
wounded, they will even turn on the human fpe- 
cies, and contend to the laft. They feed on fruits, 
vegetables, roots, and reptiles. Their flefl 1s faid 
to be tolerable food; but, as foon as they are killed, 
their dorfal glands muft be extracted, otherwife 
their flefh immediately becomes tainted; and 
when this operation is deferred for only half an 
hour, the infection communicated to their flefh 
proves fo very ftrong, that it is not eatable, nor 
even fupportable. 

Thefe animals, though naturally wild, are capa- 
ble of being tamed; bu they never thew any fiens 
of docility or attachment. They are remarkably 
fierce in defence of their young; they furround the 
plunderer, attack him with inconceivable fury, and 
frequently make his life pay the forfeit of his te- 
merity. Like the common Hogs, they are very 
prolific; and the young follow their dams tili they 
arrive at perfection. 

Hoe, Inp1an; the Sus Duobus Dentibus Ca- 
ninis Fronti Innatis of Linneus. This animal 
has forne weak briftles along the back; but the 
re{t of the body is covered with fine fhort wool, 
refembling that of the lamb: the tail ends ina 
tuft, and 1s often twifted; the body is plump and 
fixed; the head is oblong and narrow; and the 
dnout is adapted for digging the earth. The ears 
are fmall, erect, and fharp-pointed; and the eyes 
are difproportionably minute. There are four 
cutting-teeth in the upper, and fix in the lower 
Jaw, with fix grinders to each jaw; there are alfo 
two tufks in the lower jaw, pointing towards the 
eyes, and projecting almoft eight inches out of 
their fockets. From two fockets on the external 
part of the upper jaw proceed two other teeth, 
twelve inches long, and bending like horns, the 
ends of which almoft touch the forehead. 

This curious creature inhabits Buero, a fmall 
ifand near Amboyna: it 1s alfo found in Celebes, 
but neither on the continent of Afia nor Africa. 
It is fometimes domefticated in the Indian iflands. 
In a wild ftate, it is a gregarious animal, feeding 
on vegetables, but never ravaging gardens like 
other fwine. When purfued and driven to extre- 
mities, it will plunge into the fea, and fwim to ano- 
ther ifland. ‘Though furnifhed with very formi- 
dable tufks, they are totally ufelefs in combat; and 
are only employed by the animal in fufpending it 
from the bough of fome tree. The feet refemble 
thofe of the European Hog; and the legs are long 
and flender. 

HOG FISH. A frefh-water fifh about a fpan 
long: the colour of the fcales inclines to a black- 
ifh green; the fins and tail are of the fame colour; 
and the eyes are yellow. It is a native of the Eaft 
Indies; and it’s flefh is plump, firm, and agreeable. 

‘HOG, SEA. This fith is about fifteen inches 
in length, and feven in breadth. The fkin is ex- 
tremely thick; and the fcales are fo clofe and hard, 
that they are almoft impenetrable by any inftru- 
ment; but, when boiled, they fall off with eafe, 
~and the fkin becomes very foft. The fleth is 
white, tender, and delicious. The mouth is fmall, 
but armed with two rows of fhining teeth; the 
back is brown, and furnifhed with a fharp fin, 
which the fifh can erect at pleafure; and oppofite 
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to this is another on the belly. The fides are 
white mixed with yellow, which gradually turns 
to an afh-colour on the back; and the belly is of 
a fhining filvery whitene(s. 

HOG LOUSE. This infect is about half an 
inch in length, and a quarter in breadth. The 
colour is a livid black, efpecially when found on 
dunghills; but fuch as frequent dry fituations are 
cinereous. Jt has fourteen feet, each having a 
fingle joint; and alfo two fhort feelers. Tne body 
is of an oval fhape; but, when touched, the ani- 
mal rolls itfelf up into a kind of ball. It is often 
found among rotten timber, and on decayed trees; 
and in winter takes up'it’s lodging in the chinks of 
walls. The female lays a confiderable number of 
white fhining eggs, which, when firft hatched, 
produce a whitifh fort of worm, apparently with- 
out life or motion. 

This infect is efteemed very efficacious in medi- 
cine: it is prefcribed as diuretic and aperient; and 
is often given with fuccefs for dimnefs of fight. 

HOITLALLOTL. An American bird de- 
{cribed by Nieremberg, and by him called Avis 
Longa. Itruns with extraordinary fwittnefs. The 
body and tail are uncommonly long; the beak is 
alfo very long, black above, and grey beneath; 
the whole body is of a yellowifh white colour, 
except that the fhoulders are variegated with black 
and white {pots, and that the rump is of a blackifh 
yellow hue; and the tail, which is green, poffeffes 
all the fplendor and vivid beauty of the peacock’s. 
The flefh is almoft unfit for food. 

HOITZITZIL. An appellation given by 
forme naturalifts to the guainumbi, or humming- 
bird, the fmalleft of the feathered tribe. 

HOITZITZILLIN. An American bird de- 
{cribed by Nieremberg; the beauty of whofe fea- 
thers is fo much efteemed among the Indians, that 
it is not lawful to kill it, but only to ftrip it of it’s 
plumage, and then turn it loofe. Hernander in- 
forms us, that the natives allure thefe beautiful 
birds to lime-twigs placed for catching them, by 
{trewing boiled Indian wheat around. They flyin 
large flocks, neftle together on trees, and make a 
confufed hiffing noife. 

HOLIBUT; the Pleuronectes Hippogloflus of 
Linneus. This is the largeft fifth of the flounder 
genus: fome have been caught in the Britith feas 
weighing from two to three hundred pounds; and 
in thofe of Newfoundland, Greenland, and Ice- 
land, much larger are found. Indeed, they con- 
{titute no inconfiderable part of the food of the 
Greenlanders; being cut into large flips, and dried 
in the fun. 

Thefe fifth are commonly expofed to fale in the 
London markets, cut into large pieces. Their 
flefh is extremely coarfe, except that part which 
adheres to the lateral fins; and it is fat and deli- 
cious, but furfeiting. With refpect to it’s length, 
the Holibut is the narroweft of anv of the genus, 
except the fole; and is perfectly fmooth, and defti- 
tute of {pines. The upper part is dufky, and the 
under of a pure white colour. It is the moft vo- 
racious of all flat fifh; and has been known even 
to {wallow the lead weight at the end of a line with 
which the feamen were founding. 

HOLOSTEUM. An appellation by which 
Belionius diftinguifhes the oftracion, a fith caught 
in the River Nile, covered with a hard fhelly fkin, 
and approaching in it’s fhape to a pentangular 
fioure. 

HOLOTHURIA. A genus of fea-worms of 

the 
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the order of mollufca in the Linnzan fyftem. 
Their diftinguifhing characters are, a pliable, 
naked, gibbous body, terminated by the anus at 
one extremity, and furnifhed at the other with 
many tentacula encompafling the mouth. Lin- 
nzus enumerates nine {pecies. 

HOODED SERPENT; the Serpens Indicus 
Coronatus. This reptile 1s fo called from an ex- 
crefcence refembling a hood or cap on the top of 
it’s head. It is generally about a yard lone, and 
three-quarters of an inch thick; and the {kin is 
chiefly of a fine vivid yellow colour. The poifon 
of this Serpent is extremely fubtle; and is by fome 
reckoned the ftrongeft in nature. 

HOOPER. An appellation given by fome 
authors to the cygnus ferus, or wild fwan. 

HOOPOE; Upupa. This makes a diftiné& 
genus of birds of the order of pice in the Linnzean 
fyftem; the characteriftics of which are thefe: the 
beak is bent, convex, fubcompreffed, and in fome 
degree obtufe; the tongue is obtufe, riangular, 
and very fhort; and the feet are ambulatory. Lin- 
nzeus has claffed three fpecies under this genus; 
the Upupa Epops, the Promerops, and the Bird 
of Paradife. 

Hoopor, Common; the Upupa Epops. This 
bird occafionally vifits the Britifh iflands: it is alfo 
found in various parts of Europe and Africa, and 
even as remote as Ceylon. The Turks call it Tir 
Chaous, or the meffenger-bird; in Sweden it’s ap- 
pearance is vulgarly confidered as a prefage of war; 
and it was formerly deemed in our country a fore- 
runner of fome calamity. 

The ufual weight of the Hoopoe is about three 
ounces: the beak is black, flender, and flightly 
hooked; the head is adorned with a moft beautiful 
and elegant creft, rifing two fingers high, and 
compofed of two feries of feathers, which the bird 
raifes and depreffes at pleafure: the tips of thefe 
feathers are. ornamented with black and white; 
and the reft is of a pale orange-colour. The neck 
is of a pale reddifh brown hue; the breaft and belly 
are white, variegated with longitudinal {treaks, 
which difappear in the middle as the bird grows 
older; the tail is black, and compofed of ten fea- 
thers, having a white fpot in it of a crefcent fhape, 
the horns pointing towards it’s extremity; the legs 
are fhort and black; and the wings, which are 
tranfverfely ftreaked with white, when folded, do 
not reach to the end of the tail. 

The Hoopoe feeds on various infects, berries, 
and vegetables; breeds in hollow trees; and lays 
two afh-coloured eggs. According to Linnzus, 
it receives it’s name from it’s note, which has a 
fimilar found to the word: but perhaps it may be 


derived from the French Huppé, Crefted; a pecu- - 


liarity fufficient to diftinguifh this beautiful bird 
from all others. 

HORN-COOT. A name given by fowlers 
to the great Horn-owl. 

HORN-FISH. An Englifh appellation for 
the fith more ufually known by that of the gar. 
It is accounted by fome authors a {pecies of the 
acus, or tobacco-pipe fifth; but this opinion feems 
to have originated folely from a fimilarity of fhape. 
It is properly a fpecies of pike or efox. 

HORNED FISH. The figure of this fith 
fomewhat approaches to an oblong fquare, the 
back being the narroweft, and the belly the wideft 
part. ‘The body is entirely covered with a thick, 
{trong, horny cafe, fixed, and unpliant; the exte- 
rior furface is divided by lines into fexangular por- 
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tions, with a kind of afterifm in the centre of each 
and the whole body appears of a dufky colour, ex. 
cept the irides, which are orange-coloured. ‘The 
mouth is fmall, and the teeth are long and flen- 
der; from above the eyes projeét two horns; and 
from the plane of the belly {pring two more, tend- 
ing backwards. A fin rifes on the hinder part of 
the back, and another on the belly below the vent; 
and the tail alfo hath a pretty long fin. 

This fingular fifh is a native of the Oriental 
feas; and has fometimes been caught on the coafts 
of Madagafcar. 

HORNET. This infect is of the wafp kind, 
but twice as large. Itis furnifhed with four wings, 
the firft pair of which is by far the largeft; and 
with thefe the creature flies with great velocity. 
The head is oblong, and yellowifh ; the eyes are 
prominent and femilunated ; and between them 
there are two falciform antenns. The feet or 
legs are fix in number ; the fhoulders are of a dark 
brown and reddith chefnut-colour ; the body is 
united to the fhoulders by a fort of thread; the 
middle of the fore-part is of a dark brown hue, 
marked with a faffron belt; and the hinder part is 
wholly of a faffron colour, except that it is varie- 
gated with eight brown fpots. Near the belly 
there are four black fpots on each fide; and the 
tail is armed with a ftrong venomous fting. 

Thefe infe&ts, when flying, are more noify than 
wafps, as well as much more mifchievous and dan- 
gerous. It is faid that a few of them are capable 
of killing either a man or a horfe; and indeed a 
fummer rarely paffes without affording feme fatal 
inftances of their fury on fuch asrafhly difturb them 
in their retreats, They make their appearance 
generally about the cornmencement of the dog- 
days, during which they are peculiarly malignant. 
Like bees, they are faid to have a fupreme head ; 
they live in focieties, and appear fubjeét to fome 
regulating power. They are feldom known to 
exift_ above two years. During winter they lie 
hid, like other infeéts, fometimes in the trunks of 
hollow trees, and fometimes at their roots = 
there they maketheir nefts, and conftrué their cells 
with the mouths always downward, which in a 
great meafure preferves them from the rain. The 
cells are all fexangular, and externally feem com- 
pofed of films like thofe of birch-bark. They 
purfue other winged infeéts; and, according to 
fome naturalifts, deftroy fmall birds by ftinging 
them in their heads, after which they find means to 
carry them to their nefts. However, they are lefs 
provident than the more ufeful congencrous infeéts 
the bees, in laying up a fufficient ftock of provi- 
fions for the winter; and, in confequence of this 
neglect, many of them die through want ; which 
circumftance providentially keeps the breed from 
becoming very numerous. 

HORNET-FLY. This infect fo greatly re- 
fembles the hornet, thatan incurious obferver could 
{carcely diftinguifh them. It has two large wings; 
the principal colour of the body is yellow, with 
two large tranfverfe black lines; the corfelet is 
black ; and the head is yellow. 

At a proper feafon, thefe flies lay a large num- 
ber of oblong white ergs; which afterwards hatch 
into large and long worms, that feed on the worms 
and nymphs of the humble bee. 

HORSE. In the Linnean fyftem, the Horfe 
forms a diftin€& genus of animals of the order of 
belluse ; the chara€&ters of which are thefe: the 
fore-teeth are fix in each jaw, the upper being 
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@rect and parallel, and the lower more prominent; 
the canine teeth are fingle, placed at a diftance 
from the reft, and not much longer; and the hoof 
is whole and undivided. According to thefe de- 
finitions, the equus caballus or Horfe, the afs, 
the wild afs, the mule, and the zebra, are included 
in the fame genus. 

The Horfe appears to be the moft beautiful of 
all quadrupeds: the noble extent of his form, 
the gloffy fmoothnefs of his fkin, the graceful eafe 
of his motions, his ftrength, and, above all, his 
activity and utility, render him one of the princi- 
pal objects of human curiofity and care; and teach 
us to regard him as an animal in whofe welfare we 
are effentially interefted. He is the moft gene- 
rous, docile, fpirited, and yet obedient, of all 
creatures; adapted for every purpofe, the chace, 
the draught, and the race; and produced in almoft 
every part of the world, with as little variation as 
can well be expected. We fhall therefore give 
one general defcription of this noble quadruped, 
remarking his varieties as we proceed, and ex- 
plaining his multifarious qualities. 

To form an adequate idea of this ftately animal 
in his native fimplicity, we muft not look for him 
in the paftures or the ftables, to which he has been 
configned by man, but in thofe wild and exten- 
five plains where he has been originally produced, 
where he ranges without controul, and riots in all 
the variety of luxurious nature. In this happy ftate 
of independence; he difdains the affiftance of man, 
which only tends to fervitude. In thofe boundlefs 
tracts where he expatiates at liberty, he feems not 
to be incommoded with the inconveniences to 
which he is obnoxious in Europe. In the happier 
climates of Africa, the verdure of the fields fup- 
plies his wants; and the genial warmth of the fky 
is well adapted to his conftitution, which naturally 
feems formed for heat. His enemies are few; for 
none but the larger kinds of animals will venture 
to attack him, any one of which he is fingly able 
to overcome: but he feeks his fafety in fociety; 
and, in thefe countries, it is not unufual to fee five 
or fix hundred Horfes feeding together. 

As they are naturally mild in their difpofitions, 
they are fatisfied with remaining entirely on the 
defenfive. The paftures fupply them abundantly 
with food; and all their precautions are merely for 
their fecurity, in cafe of a furprifal, Whenever 
they fleep in the forefts, one of their number per- 
forms the office of a centinel, to warn his affociates 
of approaching danger; and this commiffion they 
execute by turns. If, while they are feeding by 
day, any man approaches them, their centinel 
boldly advances towards him, as if to examine his 
ftrength, or to intimidate him from proceeding. 
If the perion advances within piftol-fhot, the cen- 
tinel alarms his fellows by a loud kind of fnorting ; 
on which fignal they all fly off with the rapidity 
of the wind, their faithful centinel always bring- 
ing up the rear. 

Though the Horfe is found in almoft all coun- 
tries, it is evident that the colder climates do not 
aoree with his conftitution; for in them his form is 
altered, and he is found not only diminutive, but 
ill-fhaped. We have the teftimony of the ancients, 
that there were wild Horfes once in Europe: at 
prefent, however, they are totally brought under 
fubjection; and even thofe in America are of Spa- 
nifh original, which being fent thither on the firft 
difcovery of the country, have fince become wild, 
and over{pread all the fouth of that vaft continent, 
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almoft to the Straits of Magellan. Thefe are 
in general a finall breed, of about fourteen hands 
high: their jaws are thick; their joints are clumfy ; 
and their ears and necks arelong. They are tamed 
with facility; Horfes being naturally gentle, com- 
plying creatures, and refifting rather from fear than 
obftinacy. They are caught by means of a kind 
of noofes; and then held faft by their legs, and tied 
to trees, where they are left for the fpace of two 
days without either food or water. By that time 
they begin to grow faint; and confequently become 
manageable; and, in a few weeks, every trace of 
their original wildnefs is loft. If by any accident 
they are once more fet at liberty, they never be- 
come wild again, but know the voices of their ma- 
fters, and obey their calls. 

American Horfes, however, cannot properly be 
ranked among the wild races, being originally bred 
from fuch as were tame. We muft carry our re- 
fearches into the old world for this animal, if de- 
firous of feeing him in a ftate of nature; in the ex- 
tenfive defarts of Africa, in Arabia, and thofe vaft 
countries that feparate the more fouthern nations 
from Tartary. Large droves of thefe animals are 
feen wild among the Tartars: they are of a {mall 
breed, extremely fwift, and difficult to be caught. 
As their focieties are felect, they will not admit of 
any ftrange animals among them, though of their 
own kind; and whenever they perceive a tame Horfe 
attempting to affociate with them, they inftantly 
gather round him, and oblige him to provide for 
his fafety by flight. To the north of China, there 
are alfo vaft numbers of wild Horfes; but they are 
of a weak and timid breed, fmall in ftature, and 
deftitute of {pirit. 

About the Cape of Good Hope there are 
confiderable numbers of Horfes in a ftate of na- 
ture; but they are fmall, vicious, and untractable. 
They are likewife found wild in various other parts _ 
of Africa; but the wretched inhabitants of that 
country are either ignorant of their ufes, or unac- 
quainted with the neceffary arts for taming them. 
It is ufual for the negroes, who are tranfported 
from thence to America, when they firft fee a 
Horfe, to exprefs both terror and furprize. In 
fome parts of Africa, where this creature runs 
wild, the natives feem to confider him rather as a 
dainty for food than a ufeful creature, capable of 
affifting their operations in peace and war; and 
whenever the Angolans or Caffrarians catch a 
Horfe, it is only with an intent to feaft on his flefh. 

But, of all the wild Horfes in the world, Ara-~ 
bia produces the moft beautiful breed, the moft 
generous, {wift, and perfevering. Though not 
very numerous, they are neverthelefs found in the 
defarts of that country, and the natives employ 
every ftratagem to fecure them. They are ex- 
tremely active, but of a fmaller fize than thofe 
which are bred up tame: their colour is brown; 
their manes and tails are very fhort, and the hair 
is black and tufted. No adequate ideas can be 
formed of their fleetnefs; and the only method of 
catching them is by traps concealed in the fand, 
which entangling their feet, the hunters at length 
come up, and either kill or carry them off alive. 
If the Horfe be young and tender, the Arabians 
confider him as a peculiar delicacy; but if, from 
his fhape and vigour, he promifes to be ferviceable 
in his more noble capacity, they tame him by fa- 
tigue and hunger, and he foon becomes an ufeful 
domeftic animal. The natives ufually try the 
{wiftnefs of their Horfes by hunting the ottrich, 
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they being the only animals whofe {peed is com- 
parable to that of this bird. The inftant the oftrich 
perceives itfelf aimed at, it makes for the moun- 
tains; while the horfeman purfues it with all poffi- 
ble expedition, and endeavours to cut off it’s re- 
treat. This being effected, the chace 1s continued 
along the plain; whilé the oftrich makes ufe both 
of it’s legs and wings to accelerate it’s progrefs. 
However, the Horfe is frequently able to outrun 
it; and in that cafe the poor bird is obliged to have 
recourfe to art for eluding the hunter, by making 
ule of frequent gyrations: at laft, finding all it’s 
efforts ineffectual, it hides it’s head in the fand, or 
wherever it can, and patiently fuffers itfelf to be 
taken. If the Horfe, ina trial of this kind, fhews 
a fufficicnt degree of fleetnefs and ftrength, his 
price becomes proportionably great; and fome that 
have acquitted themfelves with credit, have been 
valued at a thoufand guineas. 

Ait prefent, however, the Horfes thus caught 
and trained are but few: the value of Arabian 
Horfes in every part of the world has thinned the 
defarts of the wild breed; and there are very few 
to be found in thofe countries, except fuch as are 
tame. MHiftorians inform us, that the Arabians 
firft began the management of Horfes in the time 
of Sheque Ifmael. Before that period, thefe ani- 
mals wandered wild along the face of the country, 
neglected, and ufelefs; but the natives then firft 
tamed their fiercenefs, and improved their beauty: 
and at prefent they poffefs a race of the moft ele- 
gant Horfes in the world, with which they drive a 
confiderable trade, and furnifh the {tables of princes 
at immenfe prices. 

There is fearce an Arabian, however poor in 
other refpects, who is not furnifhed with his Horfe. 
In general, thefe people make ule of mares in their 
ordinary excurfions; being taught by experience, 
that they endure hunger, thirft, and fatigue, bet- 
ter than Horfes: they are alfo lefs vicious, of a 
gentler nature, and more harmlefs among them- 
felves. The Turks, on the contrary, are not fond 
of mares; and the Arabs fell them fuch Horfes as 
they do not think proper to keep for ftallions. 

The Arabians preferve the pedigrees of their 
Horfes with great care, and trace them for feveral 
ages. They know their alliances, and their entire 
genealogy. They diftinguifh the races by diffe- 
rent names, and divide them into three claffes: the 
firft is that of the nobles, or the ancient breed, un- 
adulterated on either fide; the fecond is that of the 
Horfes of the ancient race, but adulterated; and 
the third is that of the common and inferior kind. 
The laft are fold at a very moderate price; but 
thofe of the firft clafs, and even the fecond, ex- 
tremely dear. 

Taught by long experience, the Arabians know 
the race of a Horfe by his appearance; and can 
tell the name, furnaime, colour, and marks, pro- 
perly belonging to each. When a mare is co- 
vered, the owner receives a written atteftation of 
the fact: and when fhe has produced her foal, 
new witneffes are called; and a new atteftation is 
figned, in which are defcribed the marks of the 
foal, and the day is entered when it was brought 
forth. Thefe teftimonies increafe the value of the 
Horfe, and are configned to the perfon who pur- 
chafeshim. The moft ordinary mare of the noble 
breed fells for five hundred crowns; many are va- 
Iued at a thoufand; and fome of the very fineft 
kinds are eftimated at no lefs a fum than fifteen 
hundred pounds fterling. 
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The Arabians having no other habitation but a 
tent, that alfo ferves them for a ftable; fo that the 
hufband, the wife, the children, the mare, and 
the foal, live indifcriminately together: the little 
children frequently lie on the body, or on the neck, 
of the mare; whilft fhe feems fond of their carefies, 
and never offers to hurt them. The Arabians 
never beat their horfes, but treat them with great 
gentlenefs; addrefs them as if rational beings; and. 
never attempt to increafe their fpeed by the whip 
or fpur, except in cafes of neceffity: however, 
when either ot thefe is applied, they fet off with 
amazing fleetnefs, leaping over every obftacle 
with as much agility as a buck; and fhould their 
riders happen to be difmounted, they ftand ftill in 
the midft of their moft rapid career. ne 

The Arabian Horfes are of a middle fize, eafy.in 
their motions, and rather inclined to leannefs than 
obefity. They are regularly dreffed every morning 
and evening; and with fo much care, that the 
fmalleft afperities or inequalities are not to be feen 
on their fkins. During the day, they are kepe 
from food, receiving only a little water; but about 
fun-fet, bags are fufpended from their heads, each 
containing nearly half a bufhel of clean barley : 
this they eat in the courfe of the night, and the 
bags are removed again in the morning. In the 
beginning of March, when the grafsis of a fuffi- 
cient height, they are turned out to pafture; and 
about this time likewife the mares are configned 
to ftallions. When the fpring is at an end, they 
are taken from pafture, and fubfifted the remain- 
der of the year on barley, except now and then a 
little ftraw. At the age of two years, or two and 
a half at moft, they areaccuftomed to the menage; 
and are then always kept ready faddled at the doors 
of the tents from morning till night, in order to 
be prepared againft any furprize. 

Senfible of the great advantages derived from 
their Horfes, the Arabians have a law which pro- 
hibits the exportation of their mares; and thofe 
ftallions which are imported into England, are 
generally purchafed on the eaftern fhores of Afri- 
ca, and come round by the Cape of Good Hope. 
They are commonly about fourteen hands and a 
half high; their motions are more graceful than 
thofe of our Horfes; and they are alfo fuperior in 
fleetnefs; but their fpeed is irregular, and they 
are incapable of bearing long fatigue: neverthe- 
lets, they are juftly confidered as the fineft breed 
in the world, and as that from which all others 
have derived their moft valuable qualifications. 
It is even probable that Horfes had their origin 
firft in Arabia; for there, inftead of croffing the 
breed, they are ftudious to preferve it entire. In 
other countries it is neceflary to change the races, 
otherwife the Horfes would foon degenerate; but, 
in Arabia, the fame blood has paffed down through 
a long fucceffion, without any diminution either 
of beauty or ftrength. 

The Arabian breed has fpread over all Barbary, 
and has even extended itielf acrofs that vaft con- 
tinent to the weftern fhores of Africa. It has alfo 
been diffufed into Egypt; and even into Perfia, 
where, according to Paulus Jovius, there are ftuds 
of ten thoufand white mares all together, which 
are very fleet, andtheir hoofs fo hard, as not to ftand 
in need of fhoeing, In thefe countries, Horfes 
generally receive the fame treatment as in Arabia, 
except that they are littered in bags of their own 
dung, dried in the fun, and then pulverized. 
When this dung, which is fpread under the Horfe 
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about five inches thick, is moiftened, it is again 
dried, and fpread as before. Thefe Horfes, which 
ftrongly refemble each other, are ufually of a flen- 
der make; their legs are fine, bony, and wide fet; 
their manes are thin; their chefts are fine; their 
heads are beautiful; their ears are fmall and 
pointed; their fhoulders are thin; their fides are 
elegantly rounded; their crops are fomewhat 
longifh; and their tails are generally fet high. In 
Numidia, however, the race of Horfes is much de- 
generated; the natives having been difcouraged 
from keeping up the breed by the Turks, who 
feize on all the good Horfes, without making their 
owners the leaft compenfation. The Tingitanians 
and Egyptians are now famed for rearing the fineft 
Horfes, both with refpect to beauty and fize. The 
fmalleft of the Egyptian breed are about fixteen 
hands high; and their fymmetry is the moft exact 
in nature. 

The Spanifh genette is generally ranked next to 
the barb. Thefe Horfes are fall, but extremely 
beautiful and fleet. Their heads are pretty large ; 
their manes are thick; their ears are long, but well 
pointed; their eyes are animated and lively; their 
fhoulders are thickifh; their chefts are full and 
large; their croups are round and large; their legs 
are beautiful, and without hair; their pafterns area 
little of the longeft; and their hoofs are fomewhat 
too high: neverthelefs, they move with great eafe, 
and catry themfelves very gracefully. They are 
ufually of a black, or dark bay colour, without any 
white marks; and they are all branded on their 
buttocks with their owners names. Thofe of the 
province of Andalufia are efteemed the beft: they 
are faid to poflefs courage, obedience, grace, and 
{pirit, in a very juperior degree; and have there- 
fore been preferred, as War-Horfes, to thofe of 
any other country. 

The Italian Horfes are now lefs beautiful than 
formerly, the breed having been greatly neglected. 
Neverthelefs, there are {till fome beautiful Horfes 
in that country, particularly among the Neapo- 
litans, who ufe them chiefly for draught. In ge- 
neral, they have large heads and thick necks; are 
reftive, and confequently ungovernable:  thefe 
faults, however, are recompenfed by the largenefs 
of their fize, their fpirit, and their graceful, eafy 
paces. ‘They have a particular aptitude for pranc- 
ing, and are excellent for fhew. 

The Horfes of Denmark are of a large, ftrong 
make, and therefore preferable to all others for the 
draught. Some of them are well fhaped; but in 
general they have thick necks, heavy fhoulders, 
long hollow backs, and narrow croups; however, 
they all move with eafe, and are found to be well 
adapted either for parade or war. They poffefs all 
manner of colours, and often very whimfical ones; 
fome of them being mottled like the leopard, and 
others ftreaked like the tiger. 

The German Horfes, though originally fprune 
from Arabian and Barbary ftocks, are neverthelefs 
{mall and ill-fhaped; their hoofs are tender; and 
they are weak, and apt to be jaded. The Hun- 
garian Horfes, on the contrary, are excellent both 
for the draught and faddle; and, when applied to 
the purpofes of war, their noftrils are ufually flit, 
deficnedly, as we are informed, to prevent their 
neighing. 

No Horfes are preferable to thofe of the Dutch 
for the draught; and for this purpofe they are ef- 
teemed over all Europe. The province of Frief- 
land produces the beft. The Flemifh Horfes are 
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much inferior to the former, having commonly 
large heads, flat feet, and fwollen legs. 

France produces a very motley breed of Horfes, 
but few that are valuable. The beft of that coun- 
try come from Limofin: thefe beara ftrong refem- 
blance to barbs; and, like them, are excellent for 
the chace, though a long time in arriving at per- 
fection; while young, they muft be conduéted with 
great care, and are not backed till eight years of 
age. Normandy alfo furnifhes fome good Horfes, 
though they are better adapted for war than the 
chace. French Horfes are ufually heavy-fhoul- 
dered; a fault oppofite to that of the barbs, which 
are commonly too thin in their fhoulders, and con- 
fequently apt to be fhoulder-flipt. 

By great affiduity, and unceafing application, 
the Englifh Horfes are now become fuperior to 
thofe of any other part of the world, for fize, 
{trength, beauty, and fleetnefs. In this ifland, in- 
deed, the breed of thefe creatures is as mixed as 
that of it’s inhabitants. From the frequent intro- 
duétion of foreign Horfes, we can boaft of a greater 
variety than any other country: few other king- 
doms produce more than one kind; but ours, by a 
judicious mixture of the feveral fpecies, by the 
happy diverfity of our foil, and by our fuperior 
fill in management, may triumph over the reft of 
Europe in having brought this noble animal to 
the higheft degree of perfection. The Englifh 
Horfe 1s at prefent known and allowed to excel 
the Arabian both in fize and fwiftnefs, to be more 
durable than the barb, and more hardy than the 
Perfian. To fuch amazing fleetnefs have fome of 
thefe animals arrived, that they have run a mile in 
little more than a minute, and frequently per- 
formed a race of four miles in lefs than feven mi- 
nutes. However, this fuperior degree of fwiftnefs 
is applicable only to fome particular Horfes; for 
the generality fall confiderably fhort of it, notwith- 
ftanding the eafy victory they gain over other Eu- 
ropean courfers. 

Thefe fleet Horfes derive their origin from Ara- 
bia, the feat of the pureft and moft generous 
breeds. ‘The hunter is a happy combination of 
the former with others of fuperior ftrength, but in- 
ferior in fwiftnefs and lineage: this, in fact, is a ne- 
ceflary union; for the fatigues of the chace require 
the {pirit of the one, as well as the vigour of the 
other, to fupport it. 

No other country can produce a breed of 
Horfes equal in ftrength and fize to thofe of Eng- 
land which are deftined for the draught, or the 
combined ftrength and activity of thofe that com- 
pofe our cavalry. In the metropolis, there are 
inftances of a fingle Horfe being capable of draw-- 
ing, for a {mall {pace, three tuns weight; but 
which could eafily draw half that weight for a con- 
tinuance. It has been ufual for one of the York- 
fhire Pack-Horfes to carry a burden of four hun- 
dred and twenty pounds weight over the higheft 
hills of the north, as well as along the moft level 
roads. Some of our Mill-Horfes will carry, at 
one load, thirteen meafures, which, at a moderate 
computation of feventy pounds each, will amount 
to upwards of nine hundred pounds. However, 
when it is confidered that the animals are habi- 
tuated to fupport thefe amazing weights by de- 
grees, and that the {paces they travel are but fhort, 
the tafk will appear lefs furprizing. 

The increafe of population, the extenfion of 
manufactures, together with the neglect of internal 
navigation, have occafioned the number of our 
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Horfes to be multiplied; an excefs of wealth las in- 
‘creafed the number of carriages, and added to the 
neceffity of an extraordinary culture of thefe qua- 
-drupeds ; and the reputation they have acquired on 
the continent has alfo made them a branch of com- 
merce, and proved an additional ftimulus to their 
ropagation. 
‘ i French, and fome other nations, in their 
defcription of our Horfes, though they admit that 
they are ftrong and {pirited, find fault with the auk- 
wardneis of their motions, and their want of grace 
and elegance. But while they venture thofe ftric- 
tures, they do not reflect, that this feeming want of 
grace is entirely the refult of our manner of break- 
ing thefe animals; and that the defeét is not na- 
tural, but adventitious. Speed is a quality prin- 
cipally confulted by us in the motions of this ani- 
mal; but the French, and other continental na- 
tions, pay more attention to parade and fpirit. 


We always throw our Horfes forward, while they © 


put them on their haunches; we teach them an eafy 
method of going, fo as to cover a great deal of 
ground: on the contrary, they throw them back; 
which circumftance, while it contributes to fhew, 
unqueftionably leffens utility. From our manner 
of breaking the Horfe, it muft be acknowledged 
that the animal is fometimes apt to fall forward; 
while the French menaged Horfe never falls for- 
ward, but generally on one fide. However, it 
would certainly be no difficult tafk to give our 
Horfes all that grace which foreigners fo much 
admire; though at the fame time it would render 
them lefs fwift and durable. 

But whatever contempt foreigners might for- 
merly have expreffed for our Horfes, they are now 
fufficiently convinced of their error, and have ac- 
cordingly altered their opinion. Englifh hunters 
are now confidered as the moft ufeful Horfes in 
the world: numbers of our geldings are exported 
to the continent, and fold at very high prices, not- 
withftanding a law prohibiting their exportation, 
which, with fome variation, has been in force ever 
fince the time of King Athelftan. 

Roger de Belegme, created Earl of Shrewfbury 
by William the Conqueror, 1s the firft who is re- 
corded to have attempted improving our native 
breed of Horfes. This nobleman introduced Spa- 
nifh ftallions into his eftate at Powifland, in 
Wales; from which circumftance that part of the 
country was for many ages after famous for a {wift 
and generous breed of Horfes. However, at that 
early period, ftrength and fleetnefs were more re- 
garded than beauty; the fhape of the Horfes, dur- 
ing the time of action, being entirely hid by coats 
of armour, with which the knights invefted them, 
either for ornament or defence. 

In the reign of King Stephen, the number of 
Horfes, in London alone, 1s faid to have amounted 
to twenty thoufand: but, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the whole kingdom could not fupply 
two thoufand to form a body of cavalry. At pre- 
fent, the former numbers feem to be revived, and 
even augmented; and, in time of war, thirteen 
thoufand horfemen have been fitted out, without 
‘any fenfible decreafe of the breed. 

‘ We are informed that there are very good 
Horfes in the iflands of the Archipelago. Thofe 

‘of Crete were in high eftimation among the an- 
cients, for their ftrength and fwiftnefs: at prefent, 
however, they’are but little ufed even there, the 
country being rocky, mountainous, and irregular. 

~ The original Horfes of Morocco are much in- 
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ferior in fize to the Arabian breed, but they ate 
very fleet and vigorous. ‘Turky produces Horfes 
of almoft every race; Arabians, Tartars, Hun- 
garians, and the aborigines of the country. The 
latter, which are extremely beautiful and elegant, 
poflefs a great deal of fire, fwiftnefs, and docility ; 
but they are incapable of bearing long-continued 
fatigue. 

The Perfian Horfes are, in general, the moft 
beautiful and valuable in all the Eaft. The paf- 
tures in the plains of Media, Perfepolis, Ardebil, 
and Derbent, are well adapted for rearing them; 
and their propagation was formerly encouraged by 
the government. They are generally of a mid- 
dle fize; and though fome are found of the fmalleft 
{tature, that circumftance does by no means either 
impair their beauty or their ftreneth. Neverthe- 
lefs, many of them are as large as the Englifh Sad- 
dle-Horfes: they have all thin heads, fine crefts, 
narrow breafts, {mall ears, fine legs, hard hoofs, 
and elegantly-turned croups; they are docile, fpi- 
rited, nimble, hardy, courageous, and capable of 
fupporting the greateft fatigue. Great numbers 
of thefe are annually tranfported into Turky, but 
more into the Eaft Indies: however, all travellers 
agree, that they are not comparable to the Arabian 
Horfes, either for courage, ftrength, or beauty. 

The Horfes of India are of a very indifferen 
kind. Thofe ufed by the grandees up the coun- 
try are brought from Arabia and Perfia; they are 
fparingly fed with hay in the day-time; and at 
night with boiled peas mixed with fugar and but- 
ter: this kind of food, which appears to be very 
nutritive, affifts them in bearing up againft the 
almoft intolerable heat of the climate. Thofe Hor- 
fes naturally belonging to the country are very 
{mall and vicious. ‘Taverner fays they are fo very 
little, that the young Mogul prince, when enly 
feven years of age, rode one of them whofe fize 
{carcely exceeded that of a greyhound: and one of 
them was lately brought over to this country, as 
a prefent for the Queen, which was only about 
nine hands high, and very httle larger than a com- 
mon maftiff, 

Indeed, it is highly probable that the extremes 
of heat and cold are equally inimical to this noble 
animal. The Horfes of the Gold Coaft, and of 
Guinea, as well as thofe of India, are extremely 
fmall, but docile. In Guinea, it is a common 
exercife with the grandees of that country, who are 
excellent horfemen, to dart out their lances before 
them when on full gallop, and to catch them again 
before they reach the ground. They have alfo 
a paftime on horfeback, (requiring much dex- 
terity on the part of the rider, and a great fhare 
of activity on that of the Horfe,) which confifts in 
ftriking of a ball with a battledore, while on a 
full gallop, and following it with fuch fpeed as to 
hit it again before itcomes to the ground; and this 
they fometimes repeat for the {pace of a mile with 
amazing agility. 

The Chinefe Horfes are fcarcely fuperior to 
thofe of India, being finall, feeble, ill-propor- 
tioned, and timid. Thofe of Corea are not above 
three feet high; and fo very timorous, that they 
cannot be trained to the arts of war. It may there- 
fore be juftly faid, that the Tartarian Horfes were, 
in reality, the conquerors of China. They are, 
indeed, extremely ferviceable in war; and, though 
of a moderate fize, furprizingly patient, vigorous, 
bold, and fwift. The Tartars and their Horfes 
live together almoft after the fame manner as the 
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Arabians: they begin to back them when only 
about feven or eight months old, placing their 
children on them, who eafilly manage them at that 
early age. Thus they break them by degrees; 
till at laft, when they are about fix or feven years 
old, they are able to endure the greateft hardfhips: 
fome of them have been known to march two or 
three days without ever halting; and to be with- 
out any provender for five or fix, except a handful 
of grafs every eight hours; and, befides, to abftain 
from drinking for twenty-four hours together. Thete 
Horfes, however, lofe all their ftrength when in- 
troduced into Chiaa or the Indies; but they feem 
rather to improve in-Turky and Perfia. 

There are alfo fine Horfes in Mingrelia and 
Circaffia; and fome which are highly valued in 
the Ukraine, Wallachia, Poland, and Sweden: 
but of fuch we have no particular account. 

If we confult the ancients refpecting the nature 
and qualities of Horfes of different countries, we 
fhall find that the Grecian, and particularly the 
Theffalian, were reputed excellent for warlike pur- 
pofes; that thofe of Achaia were remarkable for 
their fize; that the moft beautiful came from Egypt, 
and were alfo extremely prolific; that the Horfes of 
Ethiopia were of but fmall eftimation; that Arabia 
and Africa furnifhed very beautiful fteeds, and 
well adapted for the courfe; that thofe of Italy, 
and particularly of Apulia, were very good; that 
the Horfes of Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria, Armenia, 
Media, and Perfia, were equally efteemed for their 
fleetnefs and vigour; that the Sardinian and Corfi- 
can Horfes, though fmall, were fpirited and cou- 
raceous; that thofe of Spain refembled the Par- 
thian in being well adapted for war; thatin Walla- 
chia and Tranfylvania, there were Horfes with 
bufhy tails, and manes pendent to the ground, 
which were extremely fwift and active; that the 
Danifh Horfes were excellent leapers; that thofe 
of Scandinavia were fimall, but well-fhaped and 
ative; that the Flanders breed was ftrong; that 
the Gallic Horfes were very ufeful in carrying 
burdens ; that thofe of Germany were diminutive, 
ill-fhaped, and unferviceable; that the Swifs and 
Hungarian Horfes were valuable; and, finally, 
that thofe of India were very diminutive, feeble, 
and timid. 

Such are the different accounts of the diftinét 
races of Horfes in various parts of the world, both 
in ancient and modern times: but, refpect- 
ing animals fo intimately connected with man, 
and fo immediately under his care, nothing can be 
advanced which is applicable to all times and cli- 
mates. According to the degree of cultivation 
be towed on them, Horfes either improve or de- 
generate: their qualities of fagacity and docility 
alone remain inherent; and thefe neither change 
of climate nor diverfity of management is able 
to obliterate. . 

Though Horfes are endowed with amazing 
ftreneth, they feldom exert it to the prejudice of 
their mafters: on the contrary, they endure the 
greateft fatigue for their benefit. They poffefs 
benevolent difpofitions ; and a dread of the human 
race, together with a certain confcioufnefs of the 
fervices they are capable of rendering them. 

Hoofed quadrupeds are in general domeftic, 
neceffity compelling them to folicit our protection. 
Wild animals are furnifhed with feet and claws 
adapted to the formation of dens and retreats from 
the inclemencies of the weather; but the former 
are obliged to have recourfe to man for artificial 
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fhelter, as nature, in all climates, does not fup- 
ply them with neceffary food throughout the whole 
year. 

Providence, which has wifely adapted the fe- 
veral fervices-of domeftic animals to the benefit of 
the human race, has alfo ordained, that the parts 
of fuch as have been moft ufeful during their 
lives, fhould contribute the leaft to our benefit 
after death. The fkin of the Horfe is of but little 
value; his flefh is totally unfit for food; and no 
part of him is effential either in medicine or ma- 
nufacture. 

The Horfe, as being a martial animal, was de- 
dicated to Mars. The Perfians, Armenians, and 
Maffagetee, facrificed Horfes to the Sun. The Suevi, 
an ancient peopie of Germany, accerding to-T'aci- 
tus, maintained white Horfes in the facred woods at 
the public charge, and from them drew omens. 
The fight of a Horfe was generally confidered as a 
prognoftic of war. Alneas had {carcely landed in 
Italy, before he faw four white Horfes feeding in 
a meadow; on which Anchifeés immediately ex- 
claimed—‘ O foreign land, thou menaceft war 
againft us !’ 

The definitions of a perfect Horfe, as quaintly 
penned by Camerarius, run thus: * It mutt,’ fays 
he, ‘ have three parts ke thofe of a woman; the 
breaft muft be broad, the hips round, and the 
mane long. It muft in three refpeéts refemble a 
lion; it’s countenance mutt be fierce, it’s courage 
mutt be great, and it’s fury irrefiftible. It mutt 
have three qualities belonging to the fheep; the 
nofe, gentlenels, and patience. It muft have 
three of a deer; head, leg, and fkin. It muft 
have three of a wolf; throat, neck, and hearine. 
It muft have three of a fox; ear, tail, and ‘rot. Tt 
muft have three of a ferpent; memory, fight, and 
flexibility. And, laftly, three of a hare, running, 
walking, and perfeverance.’ 

HORSE-WORM. A fpecies of fly-worm, 
called alfo Bott, produced from eggs depofited by 
a two-winged fly, of the fhape and fize of the 
humble bee, in the inteftines of horfes. 

Worms in the human vifcera have not been 
longer known to the world than thofe in horfes; 
and farriers of every age have had their remedies 
for the long Worms bred in their inteftines, and 
alfo for the fhort ones. The fhort ones are the 
animals now under confideration, But though 
mankind have been fo long acquainted with their 
exiftence, they knew not their origin till Vallif- 
nieri difcovered that they were produced from the 
humble-bee flies: thefe flies always frequent the 
open fields, and are never found about towns and 
houles; for which reafon thofe horfes which are 
kept in ftables during fummer and autumn, are 
never infefted by thele Worms. 

About the latter end of fummer, thefe infeéts, 
fo inimical to horfes, are feen buzzing about 
their backs in the open fields, watching for an 
opportunity of depofiting their eggs where nature 
has taught them to perform this operation: and 
Horfes, at this feafon, are extremely fenfible of the 
bufinefs in which thefe little annoyers are engaged; 
for they jump about, kick, and run, at the very 
found of their wings. 

Thefe flies frequently fettle under the tail of the 
horfe; and, by means of fome gentle titillation, 
occafion the animal to open it’s fundament a litile: 
this they no fooner perceive, than they enter, and 
immediately lay their eggs. The Worms hatched 
from thefe eggs, or perhaps living Worms there 
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depofited if the fly is of the viviparous kind, foon 
find their way farther up the inteftines, and often 
penetrate even into the ftomach. After thefe 
Worms have had fufficient time to arrive at their 
deftined growth, they naturally quit their abode; 
and, advancing towards the lower parts of the in- 
teftines,; are either voided with the dung of the 
horfe, or crawl out fpontaneoufly. 

The figure of thefe Worms does not prefent us 
with any thing fingular. They are fomewhat of a 
conic fhape, their heads being pointed, and their 
pofteriors broad. They are of different colours, 
fome being greenifh, others yellowifh, and fome 
brown. ‘They are each provided with two crufta- 
ceous hooks, by which they lay hold of any fub- 
ftance, and fo move themfelves along; and this 
prevents their being forced out with the excrements 
of the animal. 

When there is: only a fmall quantity of thefe 
Worms lodged in the vifcera of a horfe, they 
feldom prove injurious to his health: but they 
fometimes encreafe fo prodigioufly, as to bring on 
the moft dreadful diftempers ; and, in fome years, 
when numbers of horfes have died of an epidemic 
malady, on opening their inteftines, vaft multi- 
tudes of thefe infects have been found alive in their 
ftomachs, each having eat itfelf a fort of cell in the 
membrane of the ftomach, and all being lodged 
there together as clofeas thefeeds ina pomegranate. 

When thefe Worms naturally quit their original 
abodes, they crawl about till they find fome place 
of fecurity, where they form fhells of their flins ; 
and, after paffing through all their various tranf- 
formations, attain their laft and moft perfec ftate. 

As a cure for Worms in horfes, clyfters of oil 
are generally prefcribed; but this mode of treat- 
ment is probably inefficacious, as oil, though it 
may increafe the lubricity of the parts, and tend 
to deprive fome of the infects of their hold, is cer- 
tainly not fatal to the exiftence of one individual. 

HORSEMAN. An appellation given to a 
bird about the fize of the pigeon, called by the 
French Chevalier. See CHEVALIER. 

HOTAMBAIA. A fpecies of ferpent found 
in the Eaft Indies, of a greyifh yellow colour, and 
a very feetid fmell. 

HOTTENTOT FISH. This fith is fo 
called becaufe the Dutch firft purchafed fome of 
them from the Hottentots. There are two or 
three varieties of them; one of which has it’s back 
and fides of a blackifh colour, and it’s head of a 
dark purple. Another variety is of a deep blue, 
and feems to be fpotted. The firft fort is fome- 
what rounder, broader, and fhorter, than the fe- 
cond. It weighs about a pound, and is feven or 
eight inches long. 

“Thefe fith feed on fea-weeds, and any offals that 
happen to be thrown into the water. The Hot- 
tentots catch them with angles, whiftling and mak- 
ing a great deal of noife at the fame time; and 
imagine that this device induces them to bite the 
fooner. Their flefh is wholefome and well tated ; 
and, when the fifhermen cannot difpofe of it frefh, 
it is falted and dried in the fun, and fold to fuch 
mariners as happen to touch on the coatt. 

HOUND. Hounds may be diftinguifhed, 
with regard to their manner of hunting, into fuch 
as difcover and purfue the game by fieht, and the 
quicknefs and fwiftnefs of their motions; of which 
kind are the Gaze-Hound, the Grey-Hound, and 
the Terrier: and thofe which find and purfue the 
game by the excellence of their fcent; of which 
there are feveral varieties. See Doc. 
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HOUND-FISH. An appellation given to 
two different fifhes of the fqualus genus; one dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the fmooth, and the 
other by that of the prickly Hound. See Ga- 
Leus Lavis, and Gateus Spinax. 

Willughby, and ichthyologifts in general, men- 
tion another fpecies of Hound-Fifh, called the 
Starred Hound, or Galeus Afterias; but Artedi 
confiders this only as a variety of the Smooth 
Hound-Fith. 

Another fpecies is likewife mentioned by fome 
naturalifts, called the Rough Hound-Fith, or Mor- 
eray, the Pefce Gotto of the Italians, and the Catu- 
lus Minor of claffical writers: however, Artedi dif- 
tinguifhes it from the other fpecies only by the ap- 
pellation of the fqualus with a variegated back 
and the ventral fins concreted. See Carunus and 
SQUALUS. 

HOWLET. A bird of the owl kind, fo called 
from it’s mournful, howling voice. It is as large 
as the pullet, and meafures eighteen inches to the 
extremity of the tail. The head, back, wings, and 
tail, are cinereous, fpeckled with white and black 
{pots ; the head is large, round, and thick of feathers; 
and the wings reach to the extremity of the tail. 

Hower or Grsner. This variety is larger 
than the hen; the colour is a mixture of red and 
black ; between the eyes and on the back there are 
fome cinereous feathers; and the legs are whitifh 
with livid-coloured {pots. 

HUBARI, The name of a bird frequently 
mentioned by Arabian authors; and defcribed as 
being fomewhat larger than the goofe, with very 
fhort wings in proportion to it’s bulk. It is faid 
to be common round Damafcus, and to afford 
much diverfion to the Syrian fowlers. It is pro- 
bably of the buftard kind; but we are not fur- 
nifhed with accounts fufficiently explicit to pro- 
nounce with certainty on this fubject. 

HUCK. An appellation fometimes given to 
the German river-trout. It bears a ftrong refem- 
blance to the common trout in fhape, but it’s back 
is covered with an infinite number of black fpots. 
It’s fides, which are red, contain a few black {pots ; 
it’s under-jaw has alfo fome fpots; but the reft of 
it’s head is entirely of one colour. 

HUITINGO POLLACHIUS. A name 
fometimes given to the fifh commonly known in 
England under the appellation of the whiting pol- 
lack. It nearly refembles the whiting in fhape, 
but is much larger, broader, and thinner; and it is 
diftinguifhed from the cod by the fmallnefs of it’s 
head, the broadnefs of it’s body, and being defti- 
tute of a beard. This fifh, which is common in 
the northern feas, is much efteemed for the table. 

HUMBLE BEE FLY. A clafs of Flies 
comprehending various {pecies of different fizes, 
but all agreeing in the great refemblance they bear 
to the Humble Bees of the fmaller or middle-fized 
kinds. At firft view, they might naturally enough 
pats for real Humble Bees; but, on a clofer exami- 
nation, it will appear that they are deftitute of 
trunks, and furnifhed with only two wings: how- 
ever, the {pecies of the Humble Bee Fly are many 
of them different genera from each other, fome of 
them having trunks, and others diftinguifhable 
mouths. 

Nature has affigned the worms produced from 
thefe Flies a very fingular habitation: they are 
lodged in the inteftines of horfes, or under the thick 
and firm fkins of oxen. In the latter cafe, the 
worm hatched from the egg of it’s parent Fly, de- 
pofited there, forms a tumour which furnifhes| i 
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with food and habitation; and in the middle there 
is an aperture for the purpofe of refpiration. 

However, nature has not invariably decreed that 
all the worms of the Humble Bee Flies fhould 
feed on animal fubftances; for we find fome de- 
hghted with vegetable food, and particularly one 
{pecies that thews a {trong predilection for the bul- 
bous roots of flowers. 

HUMISUGA. An appellation given to a 
fpecies of fly, from it’s fuppofed quality of fubfitt- 
ing on the | juices of the earth, without taking in 
any folid food. It’s body is brownifh, or dun- 
coloured; there is a white fpot ar the infertion of 
the wings, and another on the head; the legs are 


black; the back is marked with fon dull white 


longitudinal lines; and the wines, which exhipic. ad 
P placed them at his chamber window, that he might 
. bé dmufed by their fportive flutterings; but was 


losin appearance when put into water, are of 
a filvery whitenefs. This infe&t 1s common about 
pathways, on mole-hills, and in other places where’ 
the ground has been recently ftirred. 

HUMMING- BIRD. A very beautiful genus 
of Aimerican birds ; the diftinguifhing chara¢ters of 
which are, that the beak is of a fubulated ficure 
and as fine as a thread, longer than the head, and 
terminating in a fine tube or pipe, the upper man- 
dible forming a kind of fheath for the lower; that 
the tongue is filiform, and rendered tubular by the 
yanction of two t Heese: and that the feet are forrned 
‘for walking. 

Linnaeus enumerates tv venty-two fpecies of this 
genus, from the fize of a fmall wren down to that 
of a humble-bee: and an European might be 

empted to believe a bird fo extremely minute as 

not to exceed a common bee in magnitude, to be 
a creature of the imagination only, were it not as 
frequently feen in America as butterflies in fum- 
mer,. fporting among the flowers, and extracting 
their fweets with it’s ‘little bill. 

Ic is almoft inconceivable how much thes nue , 


merous, minute tribes, add to the high. finifhing . 


and aa ofa rich luxurious Tr anfavlanitie land- 
fcap As foon as the fun 1s rifen, Hummine- 
Binds of different kinds are feen fruttering about 
the flowers, without ever fettling on them. Their 
wings are in fuch rapid motion, that it is impoffi- 
ble to difcern their colours but by their effulgence. 
They are inceffantly thifting from flower to flower, 
and drawing out their mellifuous juices: for this 
purpofe they are furnifhed with forked tongues, 
which entering tne aise of the flowers, extract their 
neCtareous ftores, the fole fubfiftence of thefe ani- 
mals. The quick movement of their wings pro- 
duces a kind of humming noife; and from this 
circumftance they derive their name. 

Thefe birds build their nefts after a very fingular 
manner: they fufpend them from the extremities 
of twigs of the orange, the pomegranate, ‘or the 
citron-tree; and fometimes even from the houfes 
of the natives, provided they can find convenient 
twigs for that purpofe. The female performs‘the 

office of an architeét; while the male goes in quett 
of materials, fuch as cotton, fine mess and the 
fibres of vegetables: of thefe fubftances a {mall 
neft is compofed, admirably contrived, and warmly 
lined with cotton; in which the hen lays two eggs, 
each about the fize of a finall pea, and as white as 
fnow, except a few brown fpecks. The male and 
the female perform the bufinefs of incubation by 
turns: but the latter appropriates to herfelf the 
greateft fhare of attention; fhe feldom quits her 
eggs, except for a few minutes in the morning; 
and again in the evening, when the flowers are co- 
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vered with the choiceft dews. During this fhott 
interval the male takes her place; for as the eggs 
are fo very fmall, if they were at all expofed to the 
weather, their contents would probably be injured. 

The feafon of incubation continues twelve days; 
at the expiration of which thes young brood ap- 
pear, each nearly about the fize ofa, blue-bottle 
fly: at firft they are quite naked; by. degrees they 
become covered with down; and at laft feathers 
fucceed, but much lefs beauriful than thofe which 
appear after the firft molting. 

Father Labat informs us, that one of his affo- 
ciates in the miffion to America found a neft of 
young Humming-Birds in a fhed near his dwel- 
ling-houfe, which he took in at a time when they 
‘were about fifteen or twenty days old. He then 


foon furprized to fee the old ones come and feed 
their brood regularly every hour in the day. By 
thefe means they themfelves foon grew fo tare, 
that they feldom quitted the chamber, and at laft 
continued to live entirely with their young. All 
of them frequently perched on their mafter’s hand, 

chirruping as if they had enjoyed perfect liberty. 

He fed them with a very finespaftey ‘compofed of 
wine, bifcuit, and fugar ; into which they thruft 
their tongues till they were fatisfied, and then flut- 
tered and chirruped about the room. ‘I never 
beheld any thing more agreeable,’ fays Labat, 

* than this lovely little family, that had taken pof- 
feffion of my companion ’s chamber, and that flew 
out and in at their pleafure, but were ever atten- 
tive to the voice of their mafter when he called 
them. In this manner they lived with him up- 
ths; but, at a time when he ex- 
pected to fee a new colony formed, he unfortu- 
nately forgot to tie up their cage to ‘the cieling at 


hight, in ores to preferve them Hon the rats; ‘and 


i the morning he had the mortification to find 
them all deftroyed.’ 

On the continent of America thefe birds conti- 
nue to flutter all the year round, their food never 
forfaking them in thofe genial climates where they 
abound; but thofe of the Antilles, when the win- 
ter feafon approaches, retire, and, as fome fay, con- 
tinue ina torpid ftate during it’s feverity. At Ja- 
maica arid Surinam, however, where the flowers 
retain a perpetual verdure, thefe elegant birds are 
never known to difappear. 

It is doubtful whether thefe*birds have one con- 
tinued note in finging. ‘All travellers agree that, 
befides the humming noife produced “by their 
wings, they have a low interrupted chirrup; but 
Labat aflerts, that they have a moft pleafing fo- 
lemn melody in their notes, though weak, and pro- 
portioned to the organs which produce i it. 

The plumage of the Humming-Bird was form- 
erly in high eftimation among the Indians, as an 
ornament for their belts and head-drefles. Their 
children take thefe birds in the fields, on rings be- 
fmeared with a vifcuous fabieanee: They ap~ 
proach the places where the little creatures are fly- 
ing, and twirling their rings in the air, fo allure 
them, either by their colour or found, that the fim- 
ple animals perch on them, and are detained. 
They are then inftantly killed, gutted, and fu- 
fpended in chimneys, in ordertodry. Thofe who 
take the greateft care of their feathers, dry them 
in ftoves, which is generally found a better method 
of preferving their beauty. The higheft ranks of 
favage nobility formerly valued themfelves on the 

ornaments 
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ornaments derived from thefe birds; but at prefent 
they rather catch them for fale to the Europeans 
than as decorations for themfelves. Even among 
the Americans, the tafte for fuch finery is begin- 
ning to grow obfolete; for they now adopt, if not 
the drefles of the Europeans, at leaft the materials 
of which they are compoted. 

AummMinc-Birp, Rep, Lonc-Tarrep; the 
Trochilus Ruber of Linnzus. This is one of the 
largett and moft beautiful fpecies of the whole ge- 
nus. The bill is long, flender, incurvated, and 
black; the head and upper part of the neck are 
of the fame colour, but cloffy ; the throat is a moft 
fplendid green, reflecting the colour of gold; and 
below this there is a black femilunar line, parting 
it from the breaft, which is rofaceous. The back 
and covert-feathers of the wings are red, fome- 
what inclining to orange; the quills are of a dull 
purple colour; the tail contains two long feathers, 
which are alfo purple; the fide-feathers of the tail 
are a reddifh orange; the lower part of the back, 
the rump, and the coverts of the tail, are of a fine 
green hue; and the legs and feet are black. 

Humminc-BirD, LittLte Brown; the Tro- 
chilus Pella of Linnzus. This fpecies, which is 
a native of Surinam, is extremely minute. The 
bill is long, flender, and incurvated; the upper 
mandible, which is longer than the nether, is of a 
dark or black colour; and the lower mandible is 
flefh-coloured towards the bafe, and black towards 
the tip. The top of the head is of a dirty brown 
hue; the throat, the fides of the head, the neck, the 
breaft, and the belly, are of a bright bay or dirty 
orange-colour ; under the eye there is adark brown 
or black ftroke; the back and the upper part of 
the wings are of a dull brown colour intermixed 
with a bright yellow; the quill and tail-feathers are 
a dirty purple; and the legs, feet, and claws, are 
black. 

Hummuinc-Birp, Lonc-TaiLep, Green; the 
Trochilus Forficalus of Linnzus. This bird is a 
native of Jamaica. The tail is very long and 
broad in proportion to the body; the bill is flen- 
der, ftraight, long, and blackifh; the crown of the 
head is blue; the quills are of a dirty purplifh co- 
lour; the coverts of the wings are green; the lower 
belly and coverts under the tail are white; the 
thighs are dufky; the tail-feathers are of the moft 
vivid beauty, appearing fometimes of a fhining 
blue colour, at others greenifh, and fometimes an 
affemblage of all the moft beautiful tints imagin- 
able. ‘The entire plumage of the body poffeffes 
fomething of a fhining golden luftre; and the legs, 
feet, and claws, are black. 

Hummuinc-Birp, Lonc-Tarrep Brack Cap; 
the Trochilus Polytmus of Linnzus. The tail of 
this {pecies is remarkably long; the two long fea- 
thers are of a loofe, filky texture, and eafily ruf- 
fled; the bill is thicker at the bafe than moft of the 
kind, pretty long, a little incurvated, and of a yel- 
low colour, with a black point; the crown of the 
head, and the beginning of the neck behind, are 
black, with a blueifh elofs; the throat, breaft, and 
belly, are covered with green feathers inclining to 
blue, and of fuch a beautiful furface, that they re- 
fleét the light like burnifhed gold; the plumage on 
the back is of a yellowifh green hue, without any 
remarkable luftre; the wings are a brownifh pur- 
ple, in fome lights exhibiting a blueifh purple caft ; 
and the tail is black or dufky, the feathers increaf- 
ing in length from the middlemoft to the moft ex- 
treme but one, which is five times the length of 
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the reft. This bird, which was imported from Ja- - 
maica, was firft defcribed by Edwards. 

Humminc-Birp, Wuitt-Beriiep; the Tro- 
chilus Mellivorus of Linnaeus. This fpecies is a 
native of Surinam. The bill is pretty long, 
ftraight, and flender, the points of the upper and 
lower mandible inclining a little towards each 
other; the whole head and neck are of a fine blue 
colour; the back, rump, and leffer covert-feathers 
of the wings, are a lively green; at the bottom of 
the neck behind there ts a white mark in the fhape 
of a crefcent, the horns pointing upwards ; the belly 
is white; the wings are copper-coloured inclining 
to purple; the middle feathers of the tail are green; 
the fides are white; and the legs and feet are of a 
blackifh colour. The colours of this bird, as is 
common indeed to the genus in general, feem in- 
termixed with fine golden threads, which add to 
it’s brilliance when viewed in the fun-beams. 

Hiumminc-Birp, Green, Brackx-BrLitp; 
the Trochilus Holocericeus of Linnzus. This 
bird is pretty large for it’s genus: the bill is long, 
flender, incurvated, and black; the head, neck, 
back, and lefier coverts of the wings, are of a blue- 
ifh green colour; the fcapulars have fomething of 
a red intermixed with the green; the breaft, and 
the covert-feathers of the tail both above and be- 
neath, are blue; the middle of the belly is black; 
the quill-feathers are of a dirty purplith tinge; the 
tail is black above and blue beneath; and the legs 
and feet are black. 

HumMinG-Birp, Crestep; the Trochilus 

Criftatus of Linnzus. This bird is a native of 
the Weft Indies: the bill is lender, fharp-pointed, 
incurvated, and blackifh; the top of the head, from 
the bill to the hinder part, which terminates in a 
creft, is partly green and partly blue, both which 
colours fhine with a luftre furpaffing polifhed me- 
al; the plumage on the upper part of the body 
and wings is a dark green intermixed with gold- 
colour; the breaft and belly are of a dark, dirty, 
erey colour; the quills are purplifh; the tail is a 
biueifh black, fomewhat gloffy on the upper fide; 
and the legs and feet, which are very fmall, are 
blackith. 

Humminc-Birp, Rep-TuHroatep; the Tro- 
chilus Colubris of Linnzus. Catefby, in his Hif- 
tory of Carolina, firft figured and defcribed this 
fpecies, which is a native of Carolina, and during 
the fummer 1s found as far north as New England. 
The bill, with refpe& to fhape and colour, refem- 
bles the genus in general; the upper part of the 
head, the neck, back, and leffer coverts of the 
wings, are of a fine gloffy dark green hue, feem- 
ingly intermixed with threads of gold; the prime- 
feathers of the wings are a dirty purple; the tail is 
purple, except the middle feathers, which are green ; 
the middle of the belly, and the covert-feathers un- 
der the tail, are white; and the throat is of a beau- 
tiful red hue, but varying according to the pofition 
in which it is viewed. 

Humminc-Birp, Least; the Trochilus Mini- 
mus of Linnzus. This very minute fpecies weighs 
only about twenty grains: the bill, and the whole 
upper fide of the head, neck, body, wings, and 
tail, are of a dirty brown hue, but in the fun exhi- 
bit a glofs of a golden green colour; the under- 
fide of the head, neck, and belly, are a dirty white; 
and the legs and feet areblack. This bird, which 
is a native of Jamaica, was firft noticed. by Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

Humminc-Birap, Rusy-Crestep; the TFro- 
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chilus Elatus of Linneus: The bill of this fpecies 
is of the common ftruéture and colour; the creft 
or crown, which is of a fine red or flame-colour, 
poffeffes the luftre of the ruby; the throat refembles 
burnifhed gold, changing in fome pofitions to an 
emerald green; the body, and the coverts of the 
wings, are of an obfcure brownifh olive hue, the 
guills inclining a little to purple; the tail-feathers 
are of a cinnamon tinge, with black tips; the lower 
belly, and the coverts beneath the tail, are of the 
fame colour with the tail; and a white line crofles 
the middle of the belly. This beautiful little 
bird, which is a native of Guiana, was firft de- 
fcribed by Edwards. 

Humminc-Birp, Green; the Trochilus Mel- 
lifugus of Linnzus. The bill of this bird is long, 
black, and flender; the head, neck, and whole 
body, are of a lively green colour, blueifh and 
gloffy on the upper fide; the coverts of the wings 
are fomewhat yellowifh ; the quills are of a brown- 
ifh purple hue; the tail is a dark blue; and the legs 
and feet are black. 

HUSO. A large fifh of the fturgeon or acci- 
penfer kind, without tubercles, catight in the Da- 
nube, Borifthenes, and other large rivers. It is fur- 
nifhed with a very long fnout, under which there 
are either four or eight beards; and it has one dorfal 
fin placed near the tail, and two pair under the 
belly. In it’s general fhape, it bears a pretty 
ftrong refemblance to the pike; it’s back is black, 
and it’s belly yellow; it has thirteen dorfal and 
forty-three caudal fcales; and is fupplied with car- 
tilages inftead of bones. This fifth fometimes grows 
to the length of twenty-four feet, and frequently 
weighs four hundred pounds. It is a gregarious 
animal, fwimming always in fhoals; and is caught 
in great abundance about the months of October 
and November. It’s flefh is not much efteemed; 
but the fith itfelf is extremely valuable on account 
of the drug called ifinglafs, and that luxury known 
by the name of caviar; which are both prepared 
from it. See Istncrass Fisu. 

HY/ENA; the Canis Hyzna of Linneus. 
This animal, which belongs to the dog kind, is 
about the fize of the wolf, and refembles that crea- 
ture in the fhape of it’s head and body: however, 
the head is fomewhat broader, and lefs pointed; 
and the ears are longer. The hair on the body 
is long, coarfe, rough, of an afh-colour, and 
marked with long black ftripes from the back 
downwards; and the neck is furnifhed with an up- 
right mane. The tail is very thick of hair, fome- 
times plain, and at others barred with black; and 
immediately under it, above the anus, there is an 
opening into a kind of glandular porch, which fe- 
parates a fubftance of the confiftence, though not 
of the odour, of civet: and this aperture probably 
gave rife to the erroneous opinion of the ancients, 
who afferted, that the Hyzena was every year alter- 
nately male and female. 

This creature, which is more favage and un- 
tractable than any other quadruped, is continually 
in a ftate of rage or rapacity; ever growling, ex- 
cept when receiving it’s food: it’s eyes then glif- 
ten, the briftles of it’s back are erected, and it’s 
teeth appear; all giving it a moft frightful afpedt, 
which is ftill farther heightened by it’s dreadful 
howling, that fometimes refembles the voice of a 
human creature in diftrefs; and hence the ancients 
have amufed us with fabulous accounts of it’s 
counterfeiting thofe accents purpofely to attract 
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the fdtice of unwary travellers, and then to dé= 

{troy them. 

_ The Hyena, indeed, in proportion to it’s fize, 

is the moft terrible of all guadrupeds: nor does it’s 

courage fall fhort of it’s ferocity; it defends itfelf 
againft the lion, is a match for the panther, and 

frequently vanquifhes the ounce. However, it is 

an obfcure and folitary animal; and chiefly inha- 

bits Afiatic Turkey, Syria, Perfia, and Barbary. It 

refides either in the caverns’of rnountains, in the 

clifts of rocks, or in fubterraneotis dens which it 

has formed for itfelf Though taken ever fo 

young, it feems utterly incapable of being tamed ; 

it is ferocious without generofity, and cruel from 

innate principle. Like the jackall, it violates the 
repofitories of the dead, and greedily feafts on the 

putrid contents of the grave. Like it, too, it preys 

on the flocks and herds; and, when deftitute of 
other food, will eat the roots of plants, and the 

tender fhoots of palm-trees. 

When the fuperftitious Arabs kill a Hyzena, 
they carefully bury the head, left it fhould be ap- 
plied to magical purpofes, as the neck was of old 
by the Theffalian enchantrefs. Nor is it at all 
wonderful that an ignorant Arab fhould attribute 
to the remains of this animal a fupernatural power, 
when even the moft enlightened among the ancients 
believed that it changed it’s fex; and that it had a 
power of charming the fhepherds, and, as it were, 
of rivetting them to the very fpots where they ftcod. 
Some likewife have reported, that this creature 
changed the colour of it’s hair at will; others, that 
a ftone was found in one of it’s eyes, which, when 
put under a man’s tongue, endued him with the 
eift of prophecy; fome, that it’s neck was defti- 
tute of joints; and others, that it’s very fhadow re- 
{trained dogs from barking. Such are the abfur- 
dities which have been propagated concerning this 
formidable animal; and fuch probably have ori- 
ginated from the ferocity of it’s nature, and the 
principle of fear in the human breaft, which always 
conjures up imaginary terrors, and adds horror to 
what is only dreadful. 

Hyana;Spottep. This fpecies, which inha- 
bits Guinea, Ethiopia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, poffeffes the nature and qualities of the 
common Hyzna, but is confiderably larger and 
{tronger. ‘The head is large and flat; the whifkers 
are extremely long; the mane is fhort and black; 
the hair on the body is fhort and fmooth ; and the 
ears, which are fhort and pointed; are internally 
cinereous, and externally black. The face is 
black; the body and limbs are of a reddith brown 
hue, and marked with diftinét round black {pots; 
the hind-legs are barred tranfverfely with black; 
and the tail is fhort, black, and hairy. 

HYDRA. See Narrrx. 

HYDROCHERIS. The Linnzan term for 
a fpecies of the hog genus found in Surinam. Sce 
CaPYBARA. 

HYDROCORAX. A name given by fome 
authors to the Corvus Indicus. _ ; 

HYMENOPTERA. Inthe Linnzan fyftem, 
an order of infects having four membranaceous 
wings; and the tails of the females being furnifhed 
with ftings, which in fome are ufed for inftilline 
poifon, and in others merely for piercing the bark 
and leaves of trees, in order to depofit their eves. 
To this clafs belong ten genera, the cynips, Ten- 
thredo, firex, ichneumon, fphex, chryfis, vefpa, 
apis, forrnica, and mutilla, comprehending a con- 
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fiderable number of fubordinate fpecies. This 
term is derived from Ymen, a Membrane; and 
Pteron, a Wing. 

HYPNOTICUS SERPENS, the Sleep Snake. 


An Eaft Indian fpecies of ferpent, called by the 
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Ceylonefe Nintipolong, a word importing the fame 
meaning. It is of a deep blackifh brown colour; 
variegated with white fpots; and it’s poifon, which 
is extremely fubtle, always brings on a fleep that 
terminates in death. 


bee ans A large aquatic bird of the crane 
kind, by fome called the Negro. It is a native 
of Brazil, and was firft defcribed by Marcgrave. 
It is fomewhat larger than the {wan; the head is 
large; the neck is thick; the beak is long and 
ftraight; and the legs, which are two feet long, are 
thick and fcaly. The body is entirely white; the 
neck and head are naked, and covered with a thick 
black fkin inftead of feathers; and the tail is broad 
and fhort. 

JABIRUGUACU. A Brazilian bird, called 
alfo Nanduapoa; and by the Dutch, Scurvogel. 

JABOTI. An American {pecies of tortoife; 
the thell of which is black, marked with numerous 
hexangular fpots; and the head and legs are brown, 
variegated with {pots of a dufky greenifh hue. 

JACAMACIRI. A Brazilian bird about the 
fize of the lark, with a ftraight, fharp-pointed, 
black bill, near two inches long. It approaches 
to the nature of the woodpecker tribe, having feet 
of a fimilar fhape with thofe of that genus; but it’s 
tongue is fhort, in which particular it ditfers from 
all other woodpeckers. It’s whole head, neck, 
wings, back, and tail, are green, variegated with 
yellow and red; it’s breaft and belly are of a dufky 
yellow hue; and there is a white {pace under it’s 
bill. 

JACANU. A Brazilian bird of the moor-hen 
genus: it is about the fize of the pigeon, but it’s 
legs are confiderably longer, and of a greenifh co- 
lour; and all it’s toes, particularly the hinder one, 
are remarkably long. The back, belly, and 
wings, are an admixture of green and black; the 
neck and breaft are of the moft beautiful pavona- 
ceous colours; the head 1s fmall, and covered with 
a torquoife-coloured membrane; the beak is fhaped 
like that of the gallinaceous kind, partly greenifh 
and partly red; and the tail 1s extremely fhort. 
This bird frequents marfhy places; and it’s flefh is 
efteemed by the Brazilians. 

JACAPU. A bird of the merula kind, about 
the fize-of the common blackbird. The whole 
upper part is of a deep black colour, except that 
the tips of the feathers which cover the rump are 
ereyifh; the breaft is of a very fine red hue; and 
the tail is long and black. 

JACARE. A Brazilian animal of the croco- 
dile or alligator kind, not fpecifically differing 
from that formidable tribe. It has no tongue; 
the eyes are large, round, and very bright; the 
irides are blue; and the pupils are a fine black. 
The fore-legs are fhort and flender, the hind ones 
being longer and more robuft ; the fore-feet have 
each five toes, the hinder only four; and the farther 
half of the tail is furnifhed with a ftrong erect fin, 
which effentially affits the creature in fwimming. 
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JACARINI. A Brazilian bird of the fringella 
kind, nearly about the fize of the common gold- 
finch. The bill, which is pretty thick, is greyifh, 
of which colour alfo are the legs and feet; the body 
is wholly of a fine fhining black hue like polifhed 
metal, reflecting green and blue; and the under- 
fides of the wings are white. 

JACK. A provincial appellation for the pike. 
See'PIKe. ° 

JACK-DAW/;; the Corvus Monedula of Lin- 
neus. ‘This very common bird has a large head 
in proportion to it’s body; the hind-part of the 
head is of a fine light grey colour; the breaft and 
belly are dufky inclining to cinereous; the body is 
black, flightly gloffed with blue; the feet and bill 
are black; and the claws are very ftrong and 
hooked. 

The Jack-Daw, which is docile and loqua- 
cious, breeds in fteeples, old caftles, and high cliffs ; 
lays five or fix eggs; and feeds on infects, feeds, 
and grain. Indeed, fo very voracious is this bird, 
and fo thievifh in it’s difpofition, that it generally 
carries off much more than it can devour. It is 
extremely injurious to farmers and gardeners, and 
therefore conftantly profcribed. In fome parts 
of England it is caught by the following device: 
A ftake, about five or fix feet in length, is firmly 
driven into the ground, and the point rendered fo 
fharp, that the Jack-Daw cannot reft on it. A hole, 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, is 
made in the ftake, within a foot of the top; through 
which a ftick, about eight inches long, is put: 
then a horfe-hair fpringe or noofe is faftened to 4 
thin hazel wand; and this is brought up to the 
place where the fhort ftick 1s fituated, and carried 
through the hole along with it, the remainder be- 
ing left open under that ftick. The other end of 
the hazel rod is put through a hole in the ftake 
near the ground, and faftened there. This being 
done, the ftake is planted among fuch food as 
Jack-Daws are generally fond of: the bird natu- 
rally endeavours to reft on it; but finding the point 
too fharp, he defcends to the little crofs ftick, 
which finking with the weight, the fpringe receives 
his leg, and holds him faft. 

JACK-SNIPE; the Scolopax Gallinula of 
Linneus. This bird is about half the fize of the 
common fnipe, and on that account has fometimes 
received the name of the Half-fnipe. The crown 
of the head is black, tinged with ferruginous; there 
is a yellow line over each eye; the neck is varie- 
gated with white, brown, and pale red; the fcapu- 
lars are long, narrow, and brown, bordered with 
yellow; the rump is of a gloffy blueifh purple hue; 
the belly and vent are white; the tail, which is 
brown edged with tawny, confiits of twelve pointed 

feathers ; 
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feathers; and the legs are of a cinereous green co- 
jour. 

This bird frequents the fame places, and de- 
lights in the fame fort of food, as the common 
Snipe; but it is more fluggifh in it’s motions, and 
feldom attempts a diftant flight: it will fuffer a per- 
fon to come almoft clofe up to it before it will rife; 
and therefore affords excellent diverfion to the 
fowler. 

JACKALL,; the Canis Aureus of Linneus. 
This animal is vulgarly termed the lion’s pro- 
vider, from an opinion that it roufes that animal’s 
prey. However, the truth is, that every creature in 
the foreft is fet in motion by the cries of the Jack- 
all: the lion, and other beafts of rapine, attend 
the chace by a kind of inftin, and feize thofe ti- 
mid animals that betake themfelves to flight at the 
noife of this nocturnal pack. 

Though the Jackail is one of the moft com- 
mon wild beafts of the Eaft, there is fearcely any 
quadruped lefs known in Europe, or more imper- 
feétly defcribed by naturalifts. It is faid to be of 
the fize of the common fox, and to refemble that 
animal in it’s hinder parts, particularly the tail; and 
the wolf in it’s fore-parts, efpecially the nofe. It’s 
legs are fhorter than thofe of the fox; and it’s co- 
Jour is a bright yellow. - 

Thefe animals are natives of all the hot and 
temperate parts of Afia; and are found in Bar- 
bary, and other countries of Africa, as low as the 
Cape of Good Hope. There feems to be feveral 
varieties among them: thofe of the warmer climates 
appear to be the lareeft; and their colour partakes 
more of a reddifh brown than of that beautiful yel- 
low by which the imaller Jackalls are diftin- 
guifhed. 

The Jackall feems to be placed between the 
wolf and the dog; and to poffefs the ferocity of the 
former, and the familiarity of the latter. It’s voice 
is a howl mixed with barking, and a lamentation 
refembling that of human diftrefs; and, in it’s pur- 
fuits, it is more noify than the dog, and more vo- 
racious than the wolf. Jackalls always hunt in 
packs of forty or fifty together; and unite regularly 
every day, in order to form a combination againft 
the other inhabitants of the foreft. Nothing can 
efcape them; they fatisfy their appetites with the 
fmalleft animals; and yet, when thus united, have 
fufficient courage to face the largeft. They feem 
to be under little apprehenfion from mankind; but 
purfue their game to the very dwellings of the 
natives, without teftifying either attachment or 
fufpicion. They boldly enter fheep-folds, yards, 
and ftables; and, when they can find nothing bet- 
ter, devour leather ‘harneffing, boots, and fhoes; 
and frequently carry off what they have not time 
toconfume. They not only attack the living, but 
alfo the dead: they fcratch up new-made graves 
with their feet, and devour the moft putrid corpfes ; 
and, in thofe countries where they abound, it is 
abfolutely neceffary to beat the earth over the 
graves, and to mix it with thorns, in order to pre- 
vent the Jackalls from fcraping it away. 

Thefe creatures always afiift each other, as well 
in the employment of exhumation, as in that of 

the chace. While engaged in this dreary work, 
they encourage each other by a doleful cry, refem- 
bling that of children under caftigation; and, when 
the body is dug up, they fhare it amicably among 
themfelves. Like all other favage animals, when 
once imbued with human blood, they never can 
refrain from purfuing mankind afterwards: they 
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watch the dormitories of the dead, mark the pro- 
erefs of armies, and clofe the rear of caravans. In 
fhort, they may be confidered as the vultures of 
the quadruped kinds; every thing that once pof- 
feffed animal life feems equally grateful to them; 
the moft putrid fubftances are eagerly devoured; 
and the moft infipid morfels are added to com- 
pleat the repait. 

The Jackall hides itfelf by day in fome hole, 
feldom venturing abroad before the night com- 
mences. When it has fallen on the {cent of any 
larger animal, it gives notice to it’s affociates by 
a kind of howl, which it repeats as it runs; while 
all the Jackalls within hearing pack to it’s affift- 
ance. ‘The chace is fometimes long and warm; 
the creature purfued frequently takes fhelter near 
the abodes of men; and thus the Jackalls are often 
difappointed when they expect an immediate 
booty. But man is not the only enemy that op- 
pofes the Jackall’s induftry and fuccefs: the lion, 
the tiger, and the panther, whofe appetites are fu- 
perior to their fwiftnefs, attend to it’s call, and fol- 
low in filent expectation at a fmall diftance be- 
hind. After the Jackall has perhaps tired down 
it’s prey, and is juft about to participate of the 
fruits of it’s labour, the lion, or the leopard, comes 
in, fatiates himfelf on the fpoil, and leaves only 
the fcanty remains to the famifhed hunter: hence 
it is not {trange that the Jackall is extremely vora-~ 
cious, fince it feldom has a fufficiency; nor that it 
preys on putrid fubftances, fince it is not permitted 
to feaft on what is recently killed. 

Befides thefe enemies, this creature has {till ano- 
ther to contend with; namely, the dog, between 
whom and the Jackall there exifts fuch an irrecon- 
cileable antipathy, that they never meet without an 
engagement. ‘The Indian peafants often chace 
Jackalls in the fame manner as the Europeans pur- 
fue foxes; and have learned by experience to diftin- 
guifh when they have got a lion or a tiger in their 
rear: on fuch occafions they keep their dogs clofe, 
and endeavour to put thefe furious animals to flight 
by their cries. When the lion is difmiffed, the 
Jackalls are more eafily vanquifhed ; the dogs over- 
take them in their career; and, by the affiftance of 
their mafters, generally deftroy fome of them. 

Wild as the Jackall naturally is, Dallon informs 
us, that it is capable of being tamed, and is fome- 
times kept among domeftic animals. 

Linnzeus mentions an animal of this kind, about 
the fize of a large cat, which inhabits Surinam. 
The tongue is fringed on the fides; and on the 
cheeks, above the eyes, and under the throat, there 
are numbers of warts. The upper part of the 
body is of a greyifh colour, and the lower white ; 
and there are five toes before, and four behind. 

JACOBINE; the Columba Cypria Cucullata 
of Moore. This fpecies of pigeon, when of the 
genuine breed, is the fmalleft of any. It has a 
range of feathers, inverted quite over the hinder 


_part of the head, and reaching down on each fide 


of the neck to the fhoulders of the wings, which 
forms a kind of hood, and gives the bird it’s claffi- 
cal name. The colours of the plumage are va- 
rious, being amixture of red, yellow, blue, black, 
and mottled; but whatever is the general colour, 
the head, tail, and flight, are always white. Some 
varieties are feathered down to the toes, and the 
legs of others are bare. 

JACULATOR;; the Chetodon Roftratus of 
Linneus. This fifh has an entire tail, nine {pines 
in the dorfal fin, a brown circular fpot refembling 

an 
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an eye, anda cylindric fnout. It is a native of In- 
dia, and derives it’s name from the manner in 
which it collects it’s food: for this purpofe it fre- 
quents the fhores and fides of the fea and rivers; 
and when it fpies a fly on any of thofe plants 
which grow in fhallow water, it fwims on to the 
ciftance of a few feet, and then, with furprizing 
dexterity, ejects out of it’s tubular mouth a fingle 
drop of water, which never fails to precipitate the 
infect into the fea or river, where it becomes an 
cafy prey. 

JACUILUM. An appellation given to the 
ferpent more frequently called the acontias, found 
in the ifand of Rhodes, and fome other places. 
See AcCONTIAS. 

JACUPEMA. A Brazilian bird of the phea- 
fant kind, about the fize of the common European 
i1en. It receives it’s name from it’s note, which is a 
repetition of the word Jacu. It’s flefh is reckoned 
extremely delicate; and it 1s eafily domefticated. 

JAGUACATI-GUACU. A Brazilian bird 
of the halcyon kind, called by the Portuguefe Papa 
Peéxe. It is about the fize of the thrufh; and it’s 
colours have a ftrong refemblance to thofe of the 
common king-fifher. 

JAGUAR. An animal of the feline kind, of 
a bright tawny colour. The top of the back is 
marked with long black ftripes; and the fides are 
imprefled with irregular oblong fpots, open in the 
middle, which is the ground colour of the hair. 
The thighs and legs are marked with full black 
fpots; the belly and breaft are whitifh; and the 
tail is fhorter than the body. 

The Jaguar refembles the ounce in fize, in 
the figure of it’s fpots, and even in it’s difpofi- 
tion. It is the moft formidable, as well as the 
moft cruel animal, and in a word the tiger of the 
New World, where nature feems to have con- 
tracted every kind of quadruped. Like the tiger, 
the Jaguar lives folely on prey: but any kind of 
light is fufficient to intimidate it; and when it’s 
ftomach is full, it fo.entirely lofes ali it’s courage 
and vivacity, as to fly before a fingle dog. It is 
neither nimble nor ative, except when preffed 
with hunger: neverthelefs, the (evioe who are 
naturally timid, are afeaid to encounter it; alledg- 
ing, that it prefers them to the Europeans, whom 
it never attacks. 

Almoft all authors who have penned the hiftory 
of the New World, mention this animal; fome un- 
der the name of the tiger or leopard; others under 
it’s Brazilian appellation; and fome have called it 
the Jaguara, or Janouara, one of it’s Brazilian titles. 
Ft is found in Brazil, Paraguay, Guiana, Mexico, 
the country of the Amazons, and all South Ame- 
rica. It begins, however, to become more rare in 
Brazil, it’s native climate, than formerly: a price 
has been fet on it’s head; in confequence of which 
numbers have been deftroyed; and the reft have 
retired from the coafts to the more defart and inte- 
rior parts of the country. ; 

TAGUARETTE. This animal inhabits the 
fame countries, and poffeffes the identical difpofi- 
tions, of the jacuar; fo that naturalifts have been at 
a lofs to determine whether they were two diftin& 
fpecies of the fame genus, or only varieties of the 
fame fpecies. Pifo and Marcgrave, the only two 
authors who feem to have had an opportunity of 
giving original defcriptions of the Jaguarette, fay 
that it is diftinguifhed from the jaguar by having 
fhorter, more bright, and differently coloured hair, 
which is black, and variegated with {pots of a ftill 
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deeper black. In every other particular it refeém- 
bles the jaguar: and. may therefore be fafely fixed 
as a variety only of the fame fpecies; efpecially as 
Pifo informs us; that in the jaguar the ground-co- 
Jour of the hair; and that of the {pots, vary in dif: 
ferent individuals of the fame fpecies. 

The Jaguarette is much lefs common than the 
jaguar, at leaft near the abodes of men. It keeps 
clofe to thofe folitudes where it can range without 
interruption; and prefers liberty and fecurity to 
plenty accompanied with danger. 

JAMACAITI. A Brazilian bird, about the fize 
of the lark: it’s head is {mall and black; it’s beak 
is a little incurvated; it’s throat is of the fame co- 
lour with it’s head; the upper part of it’s neck is 
yellow; and it’s back, breaft, and belly, are alfo 
yellow. It’s wings are black, except a white fpot 
on each; it’s tail is wholly black; and it’s legs and 
feet are brown. This bird makes a very elegant 
appearance; and, from the extreme length of it’s 
tail, it feems to be of the rnotacilla kind. 

JAMBON. An appellation given by fome 
naturalifts to a kind of marine fhell fomewhat re- 
fembling a ham of bacon; a fpecies of the pinna 
marina. 

JAMBU. A fort of Brazilian partridge, of 
which there are two fpecies. They are both of a 
dufky yellow colour; and their flefh is much ef- 
teemed for it’s delicacy and flavour. 

JAPACINI. A fmall Brazilian bird, having 
a long, black, pointed beak, a little bent down- 
wards; the head is black; the back, neck, and 
wings, are of a greenifh brown colour mixed with 
black; the upper part of the tail is black, the un- 
der being {potted with white; the breaft, belly, and 
thighs, are variegated with white and yellow; and 
the latter are likewife marked with tranfverfe black 
{treaks. 

JAPU. A Brazilian bird of the woodpecker 
kind, called alfo Jupajuba. See Jupuyupa. 

JARARA-COAYPITINGA. | A fpecies of 
American ferpent, which bears a ftriking refem- 
blance to the common viper, and is equally ve- 
nomous. ‘The tail is fomewhat paler than the reft 
of the body; and thence it receives it’s name, 
which, in the language of the natives, exprefles 
this quality. 

JARARA-EPEBA. An American ferpent of 
a brown colour, variegated with a beautiful undu- 
lated red line running alone the back like a chain. 

JARARACA. A ferpent very common in 
America, of which De Laet enumerates four {pe- 
cies. It feldom exceeds one foot and a half in 
length; the head is marked with fome prominent 
veins; and the body is of a dufky brown colour, 
variegated with red and black f{pots. This reptile 
is accounted very poifonous; but the natives are 
provided with an antidote againtt it’s effects in the 
root of a plant by them called caatia; and, by the 
Portuguefe, herba de cobros. 

JARARACUCU. An American ferpent of 
the viviparous kind; and extremely prolific, thir- 
teen young having been found in the belly of a 
female of this fpecies. It grows to the length of 
thirty inches; and, like other poifonous reptiles, 
has very large and long teeth hid in the gums, con- 
taining a yellow infectious fluid: thefe it only ex- 
erts in the act of biting; and fo deleterious is it’s 
poifon, that it generally carries off the perfon in- 
fected in the fpace of twenty-four hours. 

JAUNDICE-BIRD. An appellation given 


_ by fome authors to the galbula, a bird of the turdus 


kind, 
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kind, having black wings, and the body being 
beautifully ftained with a golden tinge. 

JAY; the Corvus Glandarius of Linnzus. The 
Jay is one of the moft beautiful of the feathered 
tribes that is properly a native of Britain. The 
bill is ftrong, thick, black, and about a quarter of an 
inch long; and the tongue is black, thin, and cloven 
at the point. The forehead is white, ftreaked 
with black; the head is covered with very long 
feathers, which the bird can erect at pleafure; the 
neck, breaft, back, and belly, are of a faint purple 
colour, dafhed with grey; the covert-feathers of 
the wings are of the fame colour; the greater co- 
verts of the wings are moft elegantly barred with 
a lively blue, black, and white; the tail is com- 
pofed of twelve feathers; and the feet are of a pale 
brown colour. 

The Jay lays five or fix eggs of a dull white 
_ colour mottled with a pale brown. Like the mag- 
pie, it feeds on fruits; and in fummer ts very in- 
jurious to gardens, being a great devourer of peafe 
and cherries. Jn autumn and winter it lives on 
acorns ; and, according to Dr. Kramer, will fome- 
times kill fmall birds. It’s native note is very dif- 
agreeable; but being naturally extremely docile, it 
is eafily taught to imitate the human voice. It’s 
Jeneth is about thirteen inches ; the expanfion of 
it’s wings is twenty-fix; and it’s weight is between 
fix and feven ounces. 

Jay, Bive; the Corvus Criftatus of Linnzus. 
The fhape of this bird is not unlike that of the 
common European Jay, except that the tail is 
longer, and the feathers are of unequal lengths, 
thofe in the centre being the longeft. The bill is 
black; and the noftrils are covered with fmall 
white hairs, refle@ed forwards. [he top of the 
head is adorned with long blue plumes, which the 
bird can either ereét or deprefs; the fides of the 
head, and part of the throat, are white, furrounded 
with a black line; and above each eye there is a 
white fpot. The lower part of the neck behind, 
and the back, are of a blueifh purple colour; the 
upper fides of the wings and tail are a very fine 
blue; and the lower part of the back and rump are 
of the fame colour. The tail-feathers, except the 
two centre ones, are tipped with white, and barred 
with three black lines; the reft of the quills next 
the back, and the firft row of the feathers above 
them, are tipped with white, and elegantly barred 
with black. The breaft is of a brownifh red co- 
Jour, inclining to rofeaceous, which gradually be- 
comes white towards the belly; and the legs, feet, 
and thighs, are a dufky brown, and of the common 
form. 

This bird, which inhabits Carolina, has a more 
harmonious note than the European Jays; and the 
colours of the female are nearly the fame with thofe 
of the male, except that they are fomewhat duller. 

Jay, Biue, East Inprawn; the Coracius In- 
dica of Linneus. his bird is confiderably larger 
than the commen Jay: the bill 1s black or dufky; 
the crown of the head is of a fine blueifh green co- 
lour; the fore-part and fides of the head, beneath 
the eyes, the throat, breaft, upper fide of the neck, 
and back, are of a reddifh brown hue, fomewhat 
lighter on the throat and breaft than behind; the 
rump and covert-feathers above the tail are of a 
fine blue colour; the middle feathers of the tail are 
green; and the outfides are a beautiful blue at their 
bottoms and tips, and green in the middle. The 
leffer coverts of the wings are of an ultramarine 
blue colour; the firft row of coverts above: the 


quills 1s fea-green; the quills are fea-oreen at theif 
bafes, ultramarine in the middle, and fea-green 
again towards their ends; but their extreme points 
are a fine dark blue. The belly, thighs, and co- 
verts beneath the tail, are a blueifh fea-green; and 
the legs and feet are of a yellowith flefh-colour. 

Jay, Burr, or Maprass. This fpecies is 
about the fize of the common magpie. The up- 
per part of the tail is black, except the extreme 
points, which are yellow; a black oblique ftripe 
furrounds the eyes; the wings are black, with yel- 
low points; and the other parts of the body are 
brownifh, intermixed with dufky reddith lines. 

Jay, Yettow, East Inpran. This bird is 
nearly of the fame fize and colours with the Buff 
Jay of Madrafs, except that the yellow is more 
faint. The breaft, as low as the vent, is marked 
with oblique winding lines; the back and throat 
are yellow; and the wings, with the fpace furround- 
ing the eyes, are black. 

Jay, Green, East Inptan. This beautiful 
bird is chiefly green, and of a very deep tinge on 
the back and tail. The tail is remarkable for hav- 
ing three points, blackifh at their tips, and the 
middlemoft the longeft. 

IBEX. An animal of the goat kind, inhabit- 
ing the higheft Alps, the mountainous parts of 
Germany, and the IMe of Crete. It is extremely 
fwift; and it’s chace is attended with the greateft 
danger. ‘The*horns, which are large, knotted, 
and reclining backwards, are fometimes four cubits 
long; the head is fmall; and the legs are very 
flender: fo that this creature, though properly be- 
longing to the goat kind, would bear a ftrong re- 
femblance to the ftag, were not the male furnifhed 
with a very long black beard. The tame fpecies 
of goat is fuppofed to have fprung from this 
ftock. 

IBIBIBOCA. An American ferpent, called 
by the Portuguefe Cobra de Coral. It is about 
two feet long, and two inches thick, but terminates 
towards the tail in a fharp point. The belly is 
white, bright, and gloffy; the head is covered with 
white fcales of a cubic figure; and the body is va~ 
riezated with black, white, and red. This reptile 
is very flow in it’s motions, but of the moft pei- 
fonous nature. 

IBIJARA. An American ferpent of the am-~’ 
phifboena kind, or thofe which are erroneoufly 
fuppofed to have two heads. The head and tail 
are of the fame fhape, and of an equal thicknefs; 
and it is faid that the creature can ftrike equally 
with either, and that both contain a poifonous 
fluid. The body is about a foot long, and as thick 
as a man’s finger: it is white, fhining, glofy, 
and elegantly marked with rings and ftreaks of a 
brown or copper colour; and the eyes are fo very 
fmall, as to be fearcely vifible. This reptile lives 
under ground, and feeds on ants and other {mall 
infeéts: it is often thrown up in digging; and, if 
we may credit the Portuguefe, it’s poifon is viru- 
lent beyond the reach of every human remedy. 

IBIJAU. A very beautiful Brazilian bird, of 
the caprimulgus or goatfucker kind, and about 
the fize of the fwallow. The head is large, broad, 
and flat; the eyes are black and lively; the beak is 
fmall; the mouth is enormoufly large; the legs are 
very fhort; the tail is broad; and the colour is 
blackifh, {potted and variegated with white and 
vellow. 


IBIRACOA. A Weft Indian ferpent, of a va- 


| riegated colour mottled with black, white, and 
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red; whofe bite is highly venomous, and always 
attended with the moft alarming effects. 

IBIS. An Egyptian bird of the ftork kind; to 
which divine honours were formerly paid by the 
fuperftitious natives, becaufe inftrumental in de- 
ftroying the ferpents, locufts, and other noxious in- 
fects, with which that country is over-run. Some 
have confounded this bird with the hzmatopus, 
or red-legged heron; and others have candidly 
owned their ignorance of what the ancients in- 
tended by the Ibis. However, according to the 
beft-informed naturalifts, it is wholly black; the 
beak is Jong, hooked, and red; the legs are of the 
fame colour; and the neck is as long as that of 
the heron. It feems to be peculiar to Egypt; and 
though it generally frequents the vicinity of the 
Nile, it never trufts itfelf in the water, nor indeed 
is it adapted for fwimming. It generally builds 
it’s neft in palm-trees, in order to avoid the cats. 
Aldrovandus relates, that the flefh of the Ibis is 
red, like that of the falmon ; that it is fweet to the 
tafte; and that the fkin is extremely hard and 
tough. 

IBITIN. A ferpent of an uncommon fize, 
and of the moft dangerous nature, found in the 
Philippine Ifles. It twifts it’s tail round the trunk 
of a tree, and ftrikes either man or beaft that hap- 
pens to come in it’s way with unerring and fatal 
aim; after which it devours them, and {queezes it- 
felf again{t fome tree, purpofely to digeft what it 
has eaten. 

ICHNEUMON;; the Viverra Ichneumon of 
Linnzus. This animal, which fome authors have 
injudicioufly denominated the Cat of Pharaoh, is 
one of the boldeft as well as moft beneficial ani- 
mals of the weafel kind. In Egypt, where it is 
chiefly bred, it anfwers all the purpofes of the Eu- 
ropean cat, and is even more ferviceable in de- 
{troying vermin. It is ufually of the fize of the 
martin; and greatly refembles it, except that it’s 


hair, which is generally of a eriftly black hue, is. 


rougher and lefs downy; the tail is alfo lefs bufhy 
at the extremity; and every fingle hair poffeffes 
‘three or four different colours, which are feen in 
different difpofitions of it’s body. Under the 
longer hairs there is a fofter fur of a brownifh co- 
Jour, the rough hair being about two inches long; 
but the legs, paws, and {nout, are covered with 
only one fort of fhort fmooth hair. To all the 
ftreneth of the cat, the Ichneumon unites a fupe- 
rior fhare of inftinct and agility, a more univerfal 
appetite for carnage, and a ereater variety of pow- 
ers for it’s acquifition. Rats, mice, ferpents, li- 
zards, and infects, are all equally the objects of it’s 
purfuit: it attacks every living creature which it 
is able to overcome, and indifcriminately preys on 
‘flefh of all kinds. It’s courage can only be equal- 
led by the vehemence of it’s appetite: it neither 
ftands in awe of the power of the dog, the infi- 
dious malice of the cat, the claws of the vulture, 
nor the fangs of the viper. It wages war with all 
kinds of ferpents, however venomous; and, when- 
ever it begins to perceive the effects of their rage, 
‘we are informed that it has recourfe to a certain 
root which the indians call by it’s name, returns 
to the attack, and feldom fails of victory. 

Nor does the ichneumon ufurp dominion over 
the fmailer tribes of animals only: it kills the young 
allieators before they are able to reach the water; 
and, as fable generally magnifies acknowledged 
abilities, it 1s faid to enter the mouth of the croco- 
diie when fleeping on the fhore, to devour it’s en- 
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trails, and eat it’s way out again. However this 
may be, it certainly is highly beneficial to the na- 
tives in deftroying the eggs of that creature, which 
it digs out of the fand: and for this reafon it was 
worfhipped by the ancient Egyptians, who confi- 
dered every thing that was ferviceable as an ema- 
nation of the Deity ; and paid homage to fuch, as 
the beft reprefentatives of God below. Indeéd, 
when we confider the number of eggs which the 
crocodile lays at one time, we have reafon to ad- 
mire the utility of this little animal, as well as it’s 
induftry, in deftroying them; fince otherwife the 
vaft multitudes of alligators produced would be 
{ufficient to over-run almoft the whole earth. 

The Ichneumon, in a ftate of nature, generally 
refides along the banks of rivers; but, during in- 
undations, makes to the higher grounds, and ofter 
approaches human habitations in queft of prey. Te 
advances cautioufly and filently, changing it’s 
manner of moving according to it’s neceffities: 
fometimes it carries it’s head high, fhortens it’s 
body, and raifes itfelf on it’s legs; at others, it 
lengthens itfelf, and creeps along the ground; and 
it is often obferved to fit on it’s hind-legs like a 
dog, and frequently to dart with amazing velocity 
on it’s prey. It’s eyes are. fprightly, and full of © 
fire; it's phyfiognomy is fenfible, it’s body nim- 
ble, it’s tail long, and it’s hair rough and va- 
rious. It’s nofe is fo fharp, and it’s mouth fo fmall, 
that it cannot eafily feize on large animals: how- 
ever, it compenfates by it’s courage and adtivity 
the defects of nature; it eafily ftrangles a cat, 
though ftronger and larger than itfelf; and often 
contends with dogs, which foon learn to dread it 
as a formidable enemy. Like all it’s kind, it is 
furnifhed with glands in it’s pofteriors, which ex- 
fude an odorous fubftance. It takes the water 
like the otter; and, according to fome, can live 
under it for a confiderable time without refpira- 
tion. 

As thefe animals foon arrive at maturity, their 
lives are confequently but fhort. They abound ia 
all the fouthern parts of Afia, from Egypt to Java; 
and are alfo found in Africa, particularly at the 
Cape of Good Hope. In Egypt, they have been 
long domefticated; but, in the colder European 
climates, it is difficult to breed or fupport them: 
neverthelefs, direéted by inftinét, they ufe every 
precaution for their prefervation ; they wrap them- 
felves up into balls, hiding their heads between 
their legs; and in this manner they continue to 
fleep the greateft part of their time. Seba informs 
us, that one of thefe creatures was fent to him 
from the Ifle of Ceylon, which he permitted to run 
for fome months “about the houfe. It proved 
heavy and flothful by day, and eften could not be 
awaked even by a blow; but it made amends for 
this inactivity by it’s nocturnal diligence, fmelling 
then about, without either being wholly tame or 
wholly mifchievous. It climbed walls and trees 
with ereat facility; and appeared extremely fond 
of fpiders and worms, which, from their refem- 
blance to ferpents, it probably preferred to it’s na- 
tural food. It was alfo particularly fond of 
fcratching up holes in the ground; and this cir- 
cumftance, added to it’s wildnefs and uncleanlinefs, 
induced our naturalift to {mother it, in order to 

referve it in fpirits for his mufeum. 

Icuneumon, Inpian. The Indian Ichneumon 
is about the fize of the ferret, being about twenty- 
feven inches long. The nofe, which is pretty 
fharp, is covered with fhort hairs of a reddifh 
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brown colour; the eyes are bright and fparkling; 
and the ears are fimall, round, and fo thinly co- 
vered with hair, as to difclofe the colour of the 
flefh. The top of the head, the neck, back, fides, 
and tail, are cloathed with pretty long ftiff hair, 
partly brown and partly dufky; the hair on the 
throat and belly is fhorter, and brownifh, without 
any mixture; the legs, which are fhort, are dufky 
or black; and there are five toes on each foot. 

One of thefe animals was lately brought over 
to England. It fometimes crept on it’s belly, af- 
ter the manner of a ferpent; and, at others, it raifed 
it’s head, and appeared to walk on it’s legs, and 
to contract it’s body. It fometimes refted on it’s 
hinder legs; and, when incenfed, erected it’s brit- 
tles in a furprizing manner. It was fuffered to 
run about the houfe, and was very ferviceable in 
clearing it of rats and mice. 

Edwards mentions an Egyptian Ichneumon, 
meaturing forty-two inches, which fell under his 
infpection. With regard to fhape and colour, it 
refembled the former, except that it had a fmall 
tuft of hair at the extremity of the tail; from which 
circumttance he feems inclined to believe that they 
were of a different fpecies, though it is more proba- 
ble they were only varieties of the fame fpecies. 

ICHNEUMON FLY. In the Linnzan fyf- 
tem, this is a genus of the hymenoptera clafs of 
infects, comprehending no fewer than feventy- 
feven fpecies; the diftinguifhing characters of 
which are thefe: the mouth has jaws without a 
tongue; the joints of the antennz are more than 
thirty; the abdomen is generally petiolated; and 
the fling is protruded from a cylindric bivalve 
fheath. 

Thouch there are many different kinds of this 
infect, the moft formidable, as well as the beft 
known, is the common Ichneumon with four 
wings like the bee; a long flender black body; 
and a three-forked tail, confifting of briftles, of 
which the two exterior are black, and the central 
one is red. This fly receives it’s name from the 
little quadruped fo ceftructive to the crocodile, to 
which it bears a ftrong fimilitude in it’s courage 
and rapacitv. 

The inftrument with which the Ichneumon Fly 
is furnifhed, though apparently feeble and flender, 
is neverthelefs endued with great power and effi- 
cacy: there is fcarcely any fubftance which it can- 
not pierce, and it is feldom unemployed. It is 
the weapon of defence, as well as that of attack; 
and affilts the female in depofitine her eges where- 
ever fhe thinks proper to lay them. Ass it is an 
appendage principally employed for the latter pur- 
pote, the male is totally unprovided with it; while 
the female ufes it with great force and dexterity, 
brandifhing it when caught from fide to fide, and 
often wounding her captors. 

All the flies of this tribe are produced in a fimni- 
lar manner; and owe their birth to the deftruction 
of fome cther infects, within whofe bodies they 
have been depofited, and on whofe vitals they 
have preyed till they have arrived at maturity. 
There is no infect whatever which the female will 
not attack in order to lodge her eggs in it’s body: 
the caterpillar, the gnat, and even the fpider itfelf, 
fo formidable to others, is often made the unwilling 
fupport of this deftructive progeny. 

~ About the middle of June, when cther infects 
are found in great abundance, the Ichneumon is 
feen flying bufily about, feeking proper objeéts 
whereon to depofit her race. As there are various 
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fpecies of this fly, fo they feem endued with dif- 
ferent appetites: fome place their eges within the 
aurelia of a nafcent infeét; others depofit them 
within the neft which the wafp has curioufly con- 
trived for it’s young; and, as both are produced at 
the fame time, the offspring of the Ichneumon not 
only devour the young wafps, but the whole fup- 
ply of worms which the parent had carefully pro- 
vided for their fupport. However, the greater 
number of the Ichneumon tribe fettle on the back 
of the caterpillar, darting at interva's their ftings 


“into it’s body; and at every effort they depofit an 


ege, while the wounded animal appears but little 
fenfible of the injury it has fuftained. In this man- 
ner they leave from fix to a dozen eggs within 
the fpongy fubftance of the reptile’s body; and 
then fly off, in order to commit farther depreda- 
tions. In the mean time, the caterpillar thus ir- 
reparably injured feems to feed as voracioufly as be- 
fore, without any abatement of it’s ufual adtivitys 
and, to appearance, is not at all affected by the in- 
ternal enemies which are haftening it’s deftruction 
in their darkfome abode. But they foon burft from 
their egg ftate, and begin to feed on the fubftance 
of their prifon: as they grow larger, they require a 
ereater fupply; till at laft the animal, by whofe vi- 
tals they are nourifhed, being no longer able to 
fupport them, dies a mere fkeleton. It frequently, 
however, happens, that it furvives their worm- 
ftate; and in that cafe they change into a chryfalis, 
inclofed in the caterpillar’s body, till the time of 
their delivery approaches, when they burft their 
cells, and fly away. 

The Ichneumon Flies, though terrible to the in« 
fect tribes, are neverthelefs of the moft effential fer- 
vice to mankind. The millions of infects which 
they deftroy in the courfe of a fingle fummer are 
beyond conception; and, without fuch animals, the 
fruits of the earth would vegetate only to furnifh a 
banquet for the infect race, and the nobler ranks 
of animated nature be reduced to the utmof dif. 
trefs. | 

ICHNEUMON WASP. An appellation 
eiven by the old writers to that fpecies of fmall, 
flender-bodied Wajfp, frequently found about mud-. 
walls and dry banks. It is extremely different 
from the infect properly called the Ichneumon, 
being in reality a true Wafp, mottled with black 
and yellow, after the manner of the common kind. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA PISCIS. A large fith 
of the fturgeon kind, from which the drug called 
ifinglafs is made. See Isincxiass Fisu. 

ICTERUS: A name commonly given to the 
jaundice-bird, belonging to the turdus kind. 

Ictrerus, INDIAN BLiack-HeEapep; the Orio- 
lus Melanocephalus of Linneus. This bird is 
about the fize of the thrufh; the bill ts of a brown~ 
ifh white or dirty flefh-colour; and the head and 
under-fide of the neck are black. The whole 
body, the covert-feathers of the wings, and the 
oreateft part of the tail, are of a fine bright yellow 
hue; the greater quill-feathers are black, with yel- 
low edges; and on the upper part of the ridge of 
the wings there is a flight mixture of yellow and 
black. The tail is compofed of twelve yellow fea- 
thers of equal lengths, the two middlemoft having 
each a tranfverfe black bar, about an inch broad, 
at their tips; the legs and feet are of a dull blueith 
black colour; there are four toes on each foot; and 
the claws are black, and pretty ftrong. This cu- 
rious bird was firft figured and defcribed by Ed- 
wards, who fays that it was imported from Bengal. 

JEAN- 
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JEAN-CAPELLE. An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to the Faber Indicus, or Indian Do- 
ree of authors; more expreffively named by Artedi 
the Zeus witha bifid tail. | 

JECARINUS PISCIS. A name given by 
Gaza, and fome other ichthyologifts, to the fifth 
more commonly called the Hepatus Pifcis; and, 
by fome, the Jecur Marinum. 

JENDAYA. A Brazilian bird of the paro- 
quette kind, about the fize of the blackbird. The 
beak and legs are black; the back, wings, and 
rail, are of a blucifh green colour; the tips of the 
wings are blackifh; and the head, neck, and 
breaft, are of a pale yellow hue, with an admixture 
of orange. 

JENTLING. Ai fifh caught in the Danube, 
and feveral other German rivers; called by the na- 
tives Scheat, Jent, and Koppen; and, by Gefner, 
Capito Czruleus, the blue chub. 

JERBOA. A genus of animals with two cut- 
ting-teeth in each jaw, two very fhort fore-legs, 
two very long hind-legs refembling thofe of clo- 
ven-footed water-fowl, and a very long tail tufted 
at the extremity. There are feveral fpecies. 

Jersoa, Ecyptran; the Mus Jaculus of Lin- 
neus. ‘This fpecies has dark full eyes, long 
whifkers, and broad erect ears. It is about the 
fize of a large rat; the head fomewhat refembles 
that of the rabbit; and there are two cutting-teeth 
in each jaw. ‘The tail, which is about ten inches 
Jong, is terminated by a tuft of black hair; the 
tip of which is white, but the reft fhort, brown, 
and rough. The head, back, fides, and thighs, 
are covered with long foft hairs, afh-coloured at 
the bottom, and of a pale tawny hue at the points; 
and the breaft and belly are whitifh. But the legs 
of this animal particularly merit attention: the 
fore-legs, which are not more than an inch long, 
have each five toes, the inner or thumb being 
hardly vifible, but that, as well as the reft, is fur- 
nifhed with a fharp claw; while the hinder legs are 
two inches and a quarter long, covered with fhort 
hair, and exaétly refemble thofe of a bird, contain- 
ing each only three toes, all furnifhed with claws, 
of which the middlemoft is the longeft. 

This animal inhabits Egypt, Barbary, Paleftine, 
and the defarts between Balfora and Aleppo. It 
is as fingular in it’s motions as in it’s form: it al- 
ways ftends or walks on it’s hind-legs only; while 
it’s fore-paws, like thofe of the fquirrel, perform 
the offices of hands, and convey it’s food to it’s 
mouth. When difturbed or purfued, it often 
fprings fix or feven feet high from the ground; 
and moves fo very {wiftly, that f{carcely any other 
quadruped is able to overtake it. It is a lively 
and inoffenfive creature; feeds entirely on vegeta- 
bles; and burrows in the ground like the rabbit. 

In the year 1770, two of thefe little animals 

were exhibited in London, which burrowed almoft 
through the brick wall of the room in which they 
were confined. They left their dormitories at 
night, and roved abroad in queft of food they ge - 
nerally flept, rolled up like a ball, in the day-time; 
and,’ when touched, emitted a plaintive, feeble 
note. 
Thefe creatures frequently conftitute fome part 
of an Arabian banquet. In that country they are 
called Daman Ifrael, or the Lamb of Ifrael: and 
Bochart difplays great ingenuity and erudition in 
endeavouring to prove that the Jerboa is the Sa- 
phan of Holy Writ. . 

Jersoa, Sipertan. This fpecies has very long 
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wnifkers; and long, narrow, tranfparent cars, 
“ach of the fore-feet has five toes; and each of the 
hind three pointing forwards, and a fourth br hind, 
about an inch above the heel. The upper part 
of the body is of a tawny colour, the loweft being 
whitifh; and in the fhape of it’s body, legs, and 
tail, it perfectly refembles the Egyptian Jerboa. It 
inhabits Siberia and Tartary; and is alfo found in 
Barbary and Syria, and even as far as India. It is 
extremely active in it’s difpofition, and more expert 
in digging than the rabbit itfelf. When purfued} 
and unable to efcape through fwiftnefs, it inftantly 
makes a hole in the ground, in which it fometimes 
buries itfelf deep enough to find fecurity before it’s 
enemies can come up with it. In fome places, the 
burrows formed by thefe animals are fo numerous 
as to render travelling dangerous, the horfes fre- 
quently {tumbling into them unawares. 

Thefe creatures are extremely provident: they 
cut grafs, leave it in little heaps to dry, and carry 
it afterwards into their burrows, where it not only 
fupplies them with food, but renders their habita- 
tions warm for their young during the rigours of 
winter. ‘They are eafily tamed; and, when con- 
fined, do not refufe animal food, though in a ftate 
of nature they fubfift wholly on vegetables. When 
confined to any particular place, they always feek 
the warmeft corner; and generally prognofticate 
the approach of bad weather by wrapping them- 
felves up in whatever warm materials they can 
find. 

In a wild ftate, they become the prey of all the 
leffer rapacious animals. They breed often dur- 
ing the fummer; and probably bring forth eight 
at a time, as the female is furnifhed with as many 
teats. ‘They feem to pafs the whole winter without 
nourifhment. About Aftracan, they fometimes 
make their appearance in a warm day in the month 
of February; but return to their holes whenever 
they feel the actings of the cold. 

Jersoa, Carr. The length of this fpecies, 
from the nofe to the tail, is upwards of fourteen in- 
ches; the tail itfelf is near fifteen inches long; and 
the ears are nearly three. The head is fhort and 
broad; the eyes are large; and the whifkers are full 
and long. ‘The fore-legs are fhort, and furnithed 
with five toes on each; and the hind-legs, which 
are long, have four toes a piece. _ The body is of 
a tawny colour above, and cinereous below, mixed 
with long hairs pointed with black ; and two-thirds 
of the tail are tawny, the reft being black. 

This fpecies inhabits the lofty mountains to the 
north of the Cape of Good Hope: the Hottentots 
call itAerdmannetje; and the Dutch Springen Haas, 
or the jumping hare. It is very ftrong for it’s fize, 
and fornetimes leaps twenty or thirty feet at a 
bound. When feeding, it fits upright, with it’s 
legs extended horizontally, and it’s back bent. 
It carries it’s food to it’s mouth by means of it’s 
fore-feet; and likewife burrows with them more 
expeditioufly than any of it’s kind. 

Jersoa, Inptan. This animal has a Mender 
nofe, and large prominent eyes; it’s ears are broad, 
erect, femipellucid, and about an inch and a half 
long, with a tuft of hair between them; and there 
are two flender canine teeth and two cutting ones 
in each jaw: It has four long flender toes, and a 
diftinét thumb on each foot; and the claws, which 
are fharp-pointed, are all attached to the fkin, ex-’ 
cept thofe of the two interior toes of the hind-feet. 
The hair on the legs and feet is fhort, white, and 
thinly fcattered; and the tail is almoft naked, thar 
part 
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‘part next the body being round and fealy like that 
of the rat. ‘ 

This fpecies, which is a native of India, is about 
fix inches long; and it’s hair, which is foft and 
downy, is cinereous mixed with tawny. 

Jersoa, Torrip. This creature has long 
whifkers, haked open ears, and four toes on each 
of the fore-feet; the hind-feet, which are as long 
as the body, are thick, ftrong, and thinly haired, 
with five toes on each; the tail, whichis about the 
length of the body; is very thin of hair; the upper 
part of the body is yellow; and the lower is white. 

This fpecies is no larger than a common moufe ; 
and, according to Linoneeus, the only naturalift 
who mentions it, is found only in the torrid zone. 

JESUS. An appellation given by the natives 
of Dantzic to the fifh called by Gefner and others 
the blue chub oy capito czruleus. 

IGNAVUS. A term ufed by fome authors to 
exprefs the creature commonly called the floth in 
England. 

IGUANA. An animal of the lizard kind, of 
which there are feveral fpecies. 

The common Iguana is about five feet long; 
the body is as thick as a man’s thigh; the {kin is 
covered with fmall fcales like thofe of a ferpent; 
and the back is furnifhed with a row of erect 
prickles, refembling the teeth of a faw. ‘The eyes 
feem to be but half opened, except when the crea- 
ture is irritated, and then they appear large and 
fparkling; both the jaws are full of very fharp 
teeth; and it’s bite 1s dangerous, though not ve- 
nomous.» The male has a fkin depending from 
the throat, which reaches down to the breaft; and, 
when provoked, the Iguana puffs it up like a blad- 
der. The female is confiderably lefs than the 


_ male: the former is green, and the latter afh-co- 


loured. 

The fleth of thefe animals may be regarded as 
the greateft delicacy of Africaand America. The 
fportfmen of thofe climates hunt the Iguana in the 
fame manner as the Europeans do the pheafant or 
the hare. At the beginning of the vernal feafon, 
when the great floods-of the tropical climates are 
dried up, and vegetation {tarts into univerfal ver- 
dure, the hunters fally forth with a noofe and a 
ftick, along the fides of the rivers, in order to 
catch the Teuana. This animal, though appa- 
rently formed for attack, is one of the moft inno- 
cent in nature, living among trees, or {porting in 
the water, without ever offering to offend; there, 
having fed -on the flowers of the mahot, and the 
leaves of the mapore, that fringe the banks of the 
tropical ftreams, it repofes on the branches of fuch 
trees as overhang the water. On land, the Iguana 
is fwift of foot; but, when once in poffeffion of a 

ree, it feems confcious of the fecurity of it’s fitu- 
ation, and never offers to ftir unlefs roufed: hence 
the fportfman has no great difficulty in finding it, 
and as eafily faftens his noofe round it’s neck. If 
it’s head be reclined in fuch a manner that the 
noofe cannot readily be faftened, by. ftriking the 
animal with a ftick on the nofe, it lifts up it’s head, 
which in fome meafure affilts the operation; and 
in this way it is dragged from it’s protecting tree, 
and killed by repeated blows on the head. 

About the month of May the females proceed 
to the fea-fide, in order to lay their eggs, the males 
accompanying them. ‘The number of their eggs 
is from thirteen to twenty-five, but they are not 
all laid at once: they are as large as thofe of the 
pigeon; their fhells, wnich are white and foft, con- 
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tain no white; and hever become hard by boiling. 
The French pretend that they are much better 
tafted than thofe of pullets; and that they are pro- 
per to be mixed with all forts of fauces. Thefé 
eggs are laid in the fand; and, after being carefully 
covered over, are left to be hatched by the genial 
warmth of the fun. 

Icuana or Surinam. This fpecies, which 
has a large fkin under the throat, and a row of 
teeth or thorns on the upper part of the body, re- 
fembles the common Iguana in fhape and colour; 
but differs from it in having prickles on the tail; 
and wrinkles or folds in the bag under the throat: 
The back and fides of the belly are brown mixed 
with blue; and the neck is fprinkled with blackith 
{pots.. Above the fides the colour is more bright ; 
and the whole trunk of the body is covered with 
very thin fcales. The thighs, lees, and feet, are 
of a dull biue colour; and the toes, which are of a 
chefnut hue, are armed with fharp crooked claws. 
~ Icuana or Czyton. This animal hasa large, 
thick head, with warts or tubercles over the eyes; 
the forehead is covered with blue fcales; and the 
eyes are large and fparkling. The ears are fringed 
with {mall eminences, which exhibit the appear- 
ance of eye-lids; the jaws are armed with fmall 
teeth; and underneath there are prickly fcales ofa 
bright blue colour. The upper part of the body 
is covered with large fcales, encircled with broad 
whitifh ftreaks; and the belly is of a very pale blue 
colour. 

This creatute can ereét and deprefs the row of. 


{pines on it’s body at pleafure: thefe fpines are of 


a pale blue colour, and reach along the back to 
the tail. ~The female is furnifhed with a double 
row of {pines, which reach as far as the thighs, and 
then difappear. 

Icuana or Formosa. The head of this fpe- 
cies is variegated with fcales of bay, brown, grey, 
and cinereous. ‘The fcales under the body are of 
a dufky grey colour; but the bag under the throat, 
the hinder thighs, the paws, and the tail, are encir- 
cled with large bright grey ftreaks; and the fore- 
part of the bag under the throat, as well as the top 
of the back, are armed with large prickles, which 
on the latter reach to the tail. The fleth of this 
animal is efteemed very delicious. 

Formofa affords another variety of the Iguana, 
of an inferior fize, and with two rows of teeth run- 
ning from the top of the heck to the middle of the 
tail. ‘The bag under the throat is conneéted to 
the lower jaw; and that, as well as the head, belly, 
legs, feet, and tail, are of a deep blue colour; and 
the back is covered with thin {mall feales of a dun, 
orey. ais 
Icuana or New Sparn. This fpecies, like 
the other congenerous animals, is armed on the 
back with large teeth or prickles, covered with 
fmall thin fcales of a rhomboidal figure, of a grey- 
ifh and reddifh colour undulated with bay brown: 
The head, and the bag under the throat, are a 
bright grey, the latter being marbled with black; 
the tail is thick at the root, long, and flender at 
the end; the jaws are furnifhed with fmall teeth; 
and onthe fide of the lower, beneath the ear, there 
is a fort of white button refembling a flattenied 
wart. 

JiBOYA. A monftrous ferpent inhabiting 
Java and Brazil, which Legaut affirms he has feen 
fifty feet long: nor is this gentleman fingular in his 
report, many of the miffionaries corroborating his, 
aflertion; and, as.a farther proof, we have the con- 
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current teftimony of hiftorians. However, the 
Jargeft animal of this kind imported into Europe 
was only thirtv-fix feet long; but itis probable that 
much larger have been feen and deftroyed before 
they were judged fufficiently curious to be fent fo 
far for the infpection of the naturalift. The teeth 
of this ferpent are {mall in proportion to it’s fize; 
nor does the creature ufe them, even when it feizes 
the {malleft prey. It lies in wait for wild animals 
near fome path, throws itfelf on them, and-encir- 
cles them fo clofely as to break all their bones; 
then moiftening their whole bodies over with it’s 
faliva, renders them fit for deglutition, and thus 
fwallows them entire. 

JIYA. An American animal of the otter kind, 
called alfo Cariguetbeiu. It is about the fize of 
the fpaniel, and of the amphibious kind of qua- 
drupeds. The head, which is round, refembles 
that of the cat, but the nofe is fomewhat pointed; 
the eyes are black; the ears are roundifh, and 
placed very low, as in the otter; and it has a fort 
of beard or whifkers, compofed of a few ftiff hairs. 
The feet are all furnifhed with five toes, the inte- 
rior -being the fmalleft: the hair is foft, fhort, and 
black, except on the head, where it is brown; and 
under the throat, where there is a yellow fpot. 
This creature feeds on fifhes, and fome other ani- 
mals; and it’s voice refembles that of a puppy. 

ILIVILIHU. An appellation given by the 
natives of the Philippine Iflands to a very remark- 
able bird common in that country. Ornitholo- 
gifts generally diftinguifh it by the name of the 
coturnix parvula montana, the fmall mountain 
quail: and indeed, in every effential chara¢ter, it 
refembles the quail; but it’s colours are more beau- 
tifully variegated; and it is fmaller than the {par- 
row. It commonly refides in mountainous places ; 
and it’s flefh is efteemed a peculiar delicacy. 

IMAGO. A term ufed by Linnzus to exprefs 
the third ftate of infects, when they appear in their 
proper fhapes and colours, and undergo no more 
transformations. 

IMBER. A name fometimes given to that {pe- 
cies of goofe called alfo the ember and the fluder. 

IMPERIAL CROWN. A fpecies of the vo- 
duta genus of fhells with a fharp clavicle. 

INK-FISH. See Currie-Fisu, and Sepia. 

INSAG. An appellation given by the natives 
of the Philippine Iflands to a fpecies of parrot com- 
mon in the fylvan parts of that country. It’s co- 
lours are the moft beautiful in nature; the body 
being a very vivid green, and the head a fine florid 


red. 
INSECTS. A clafs of animals fo called from 


the Latin Jn, and Seco, 1 Cut; becaufe, in many of | 


thefe tribes, the body feerns to be cut or divided 
intotwo. The diftinguifhing characters of infects 
are thefe: their bodies are covered with a fort of 
bony fubftance inftead of fkin; and their heads are 
furnifhed with antennz, called horns. 

Among the infinite variety of objects which na- 
ture exhibits to the infpection of the curious, [n- 
fets, though the fmalleft in the {cale of being, are 
certainly not the leaft interefting. Though their 
minutenefs may, at firft view, give colour to an 
idea of their infignificance; and though the un- 


tutored part of mankind may regard them as the | 


refult of chance, or the refufe of nature; he who 
views them with due attention, and reflects on the 
art and mechanifm of their ftru€ture, where fuch a 
number of veffels, fluids, and movements, are col- 


lected into one point, frequently invilible ta the | 
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naked eye; cannot but acknowledge them to have 
been formed by the hand of unerring Providence, 
and perfectly adapted for that fphere in exiftence 
which they are deftined to fill. 

Thofe animals which chiefly attract our notice 
by their magnitude, are but the {malleft part of 
animated nature: the whole earth fwarms with liv- 
ing beings; every plant, grain, and leaf, fupports 
the lives of thoufands. Vegetables feem, at ‘firft 
fight, to be the parts .of organized nature which 
are produced in the greateft abundance; but,-on.a 
minuter infpection, we find each fupporting num- 
berlefs creatures, which fill up the various grada- 
tions of youth, vigour, and old age, in the fpace 
of a few days, or a few months at moft. Vegeta- 
bles are generally produced but once in a feafon; 
but, with refpect to infects, efpecially of the fmaller 
kinds, a fingle fummer fuffices for feveral genera- 
tions: ‘thefe therefore would multiply in greater 
abundance than the plants on which they fubfitt, 
were they not deftroyed by other animals, and not 
unfrequently by eachother. Spiders feed en flies; 
birds devour fpiders; and birds, in their turn, ‘are 
the food of man, as well as of every beaft.of prey. 
This wife difpofition of inftincts implanted in 
every clafs of animated nature, prevents the earth 
from being overftocked with any particular kind, 
and preferves a juft balance between the numbers 
and neceflities of every tribe. 

An Infect may be defined as a little animal with- 
out blood, bones, or cartilages; furnifhed with a 
trunk, or elfe a mouth, opening lengthwife; with 
eyes deftitute of coverings, and lungs openig on 
the fides, This definition will comprehend the 
whole clafs of Infeéts, either with or without wings; 
either in their caterpillar or butterfly fate; either 
produced in the ordinary method of generation 
between male and female, or from an animal that 
is itfelf both male and female, or from the fame 
animal cut into feveral parts, and each part repro 
ducing a perfect animal. 

Hence it will appear, that in this clafs of nature 
there are numerous diftinctions, and that no gene- 
ral defcription will ferve for all. Almeft every 
{pecies has it’s own diftinét hiftory; and exhibits 
manners, appetites, and modes of propagation, pe- 
culiar to itfelf, In the larger ranks of exiftence, 
two animals, nearly refembling each other in 
form, will be found to have a fimilar hiftory ; but 
here, Infeéts almoft entirely fimilar will often be 
found perfectly diffimilar, as well in their manner 
of bringing forth and fubfifting, as in the changes 
which they undergo during their very limited lives, 
Thus, as this clafs is prolific beyond computation, 
fo are it’s varieties multiplied beyond the power of 
defcription. To enumerate all the different fpe+ 
cies of flies or moths, would be a fruitlefs attempt 
but to give a hiftory of all would be utterly im- 
practicable. So various are the appetites, the man- 
ners, and the lives, of this humble clafs of beings, 
that every fpecies requires it’s diftinét hiftory. 

An exact plan, therefore, of nature’s operations, 
in this minute fet of creatures, is not to be ex- 
pected: and yet fuch a general picture may be 
given, as is fufficient to evince the protection 
which Providence affords it’s finalleft as well as 
largeft productions; and to difplay that admirable 
circulation in nature, by which one kind of beings 
finds fubfiftence from the deftruétion of another, 
and by which life is continued without a paufe in 
every part of the creation. . 

In a curfory infpection of the infe& tribes, the 
firft 
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firfvanimals which prefent themfelves are thofe that 


are deftitute of wings, and appear crawling about | 
on every plant, andevery {pot of earth examined 
with any degree of attention. Some of thefe ne- 
ver acquire wings at any period of their exiftence, 
but are deftined to creep on the vegetables or fpots 
of earth where they are ftationed for their whole 
lives: on the ‘contrary, others are candidates for a 
happier exiftence; and only wait for their nafcent 
wings, when they may be faid to arrive at their 
moft perfect ftate. Thofe which are never fur- 
nifhed with wings, but creep about till they die, 
may properly be confidered as conftituting the firft 
clafs: of infeéts: all thefe (the flea and the wood- 
Joufe excepted) are produced from eggs; and, 
when once they break the fhells, never experience 
any farther change, but continue increafing in fize 
till the expiration of their lives. Thus the loufe 
and the fpider are produced from an ege; and, af- 
ter-exclufion, do not undergo any farther altera- 
tion, but, like the chicken or the duck, remain in- 
variably the fame from their birth to their diffo- 
lution. 

The fecond order of Infeéts is compofed of 
fuch as have wings; but which, when produced 
from the eggs, have thofe wings fo cafed up as to 
be concealed: this covering up of the wings does 
not prevent the creatures from running, leaping, 
and moving, with their natural celerity ; but, when 
the cafes burft, and the wings have the power of 
expanfion, all the motions of the animals be- 
come more extenfive, and they arrive at full per- 
fe&tion. In this manner the dragon-fly, the graf- 
hopper, and the earwig, have their wings at firft 
confined; but, when the fkins burft, they are imme- 
diately expanded, and ‘the animals purfue the pur- 
pofes for which they were produced. 

The moth and the butterfly kind, which may 
be confidered as the third order of Infeéts, have 
all four wings, each covered with a mealy fubftance 
‘of various colours, which is eafily rubbed off; 
and, if examined by the microfcope, will appear 
dike fcales, with which the wings are elegantly 
embroidered. Thefe Infects alfo are produced in 
a manner peculiar to thernfelves: each of them is 
firft hatched from an egg, from whence iffues a ca- 
terpillar that often theds it’s fkin ; and, after hav- 
ing divefted itfelf, for the laft time, of it’s exuviz, 
affumes a new covering, called a chryfalis, in which 
it continues hid till ic comes forth in it’s winged 
{tate. 

The fourth order of Infects proceeds from thofe 
avhich, though winged, originate from worms, and 
not from caterpillars; yet undergo changes fimilar 
to thofe of the butterAy tribe. Each is firft ex- 
cluded from the egy like a worm, and then be- 
comes a chryfalis. In fome, the wings and legs 
are feen; in others, the animals are quite detached 
from the cones in which they are concealed: but 
all at leneth burft their prifons, and come forth 
perfect; fome furnifhed with two, and others with 
four wings. The wings of all thefe differ from 
the butterfly and moth kind, in being deftitute of 
moealy fcales, In thts clafs may be ranked the 
numerous tribes of gnats, beetles, flies, and bees. 

Tothefour orders of Infetts already enumerated, 
may be added a fifth, confifting of a numerous 
tribe of modern difcovery, to which naturalifts 
have applied the name of Zoophytes, For the pro- 
duétion of thefe, the ordinary ferms of generation 
are unneceflary ; they may be propagated by dif- 
fettion: fome of thgm, though cut into a hundred 


parts, will ftill retain the vital principle ia each} 
and every individual part will in a fhort time pro- 
duce a perfect animal. Thefe indeed appear to be 
a fet of exiftences placed between animals and ve- 
getables, and formed to conne¢t animated ahd in- 
fenfible nature: to this clafs belong the polypus; 
the earth-worm, and all the varieties of the fea- 
nettle. , ; | 

Having exhibited a general diftribution of In- 
fects, we fhall next enquire into fome of the moft 
diftinguifhing characters and qualities of the whole 
race. 

Some Infects attract our notice by the beauty of 
their colourings: butterflies, cantharices, and all the 
fhining flies, exhibit fufficient proofs that Nature 
has not been {paring in her embellifhments on this 
tribe of beings. The fame wifdom which has ren- 
dered fome Infects beautiful, has alfo given others 
a fufficient fhare of ftrength and armour for their. 
neceflary defence, or for the means of procuring 
their food: though-they do not always catch what 
they lie in wait for, or avoid what is noxious; 
they are all provided with what is moft effentially 
adapted for thofe purpofes. ‘The common leech 
is furnifhed with ftrong teeth; the wafp and the 
bee have powerful ftings; and fome {nails are pro- 
vided with fuch ftrong fhells, that they are de- 
fended from external injuries, at the fame time that 
their locomotive powers are not abridged. The 
moft delicate Infeéts, fuch as caterpillars, are fur- 
nifhed with hairs, which ferve to breal: the force 
of the fhocks they are liable to receive, as well as 
to weaken the blows that might, otherwife injure 
them. The generality of Infeéts are quick in 
flight to avoid impending danger ; fome by the af- 
fiftance of their wings; and others by means of 
threads, which they can throw out, and hang by 
till the danger is paft: others again, like the graf- 
hopper, are enabled to leap to a very confiderable 
diftance. And thus all, however minute, have 
fome means by which they confult their own pre- 
fervation. | 

Nor is our admiration lefs excited by a review 
of the various organs by which fome animals aré 
affifted to live, and the inftruments they ufe, ac- 
cording totheir various profeffions. The filk-worm 
is excellently formed for fpinning, having two dif- 
taffs, and fingers to draw out the thread; the fpider 
can fabricate nets and webs, and is therefore pro- 
vided by nature with implements for that purpofe; 
the wafp, by means of two {mall faws which {pring 
from the angles of the mouth on each fide, procures 
what materials are neceffary for the conftruction of 
it’s cell; while bees are furnifhed with a variety of 
weapons indifpenfably necefary in the formation 
of their combs and the collection of their honey: 
the trunk of the bee, indeed, is more wonderful 
than that of the elephant ; the latter is only adapted 
to the private convenience of the animal; but the 
trunk of the bee is fitted for extraCting honied bal- 
fam even from herbs of the moft deleterious na- 
ture. 

The ftructure of the eye in Infects is remarkably 
different from that of other creatures in a variety of 
refpects: it is defended by it’s own rigidity againft 
external injuries; and it’s cornea is all over di- 
vided into lenticular facets, which, viewed by the 
help of the microfcope, appear like a beautiful 
piece of lattice-work; each opening in it being of 
fuch a nature, that, when looked through, objects 
appear inverted. This mechanifim alone fupplies 
the place of the cryftalline humour, which is ne- 

ver 
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ver found in Infe@ts. Spiders have generally 


-eight eyes;-and flies may be faid to have as many 
oO a 


organs of fight as there are perforations in the cor- 
-nea, or external covering of the eye. Animals in 
general are obliged to turn their eyes different ways 
to behold objects; but thofe of flies are fo con- 
‘trived, as to admit every neighbouring object at 
once. In order to keep their eyes clean, they are 
provided with two antennz or feelers: fome, how- 
ever, are of opinion, that they cleanfe their eyes 
with their fore-legs as well as feelers; nor does 
this conjecture feem ill founded, when we confider 
that in fome forts, particularly the flefh-fly, ’the 
feelers are too fhort to anfwer this purpofe, and 
therefore the legs alone can fupply. this defect. 
Nor does the mechanifm of thein:feet lefs deferve 
our attention. ‘The hind-legs of amphibious In- 
fects, fuch as water-beetles, which are fometimes 
obliged to live on land as well as in the water, are 
formed with commodious flat joints; while griftles, 
which are placed at the extremity of ‘the limb on 
each fide, fupply the place of oars. In thofe.In- 
feéts whofe motions are performed by leaping, 
fuch as the grafhopper. and the cricket, the legs 
are ftrong and brawny; thofe, on the contrary, 
which ufe their claws in perforating the earth, 
have fuch members adapted, by their ftrength and 
fwiftnefs, for that purpofe. There are even fome 
Tnfeéts, which tranfport themfelves from one place 
to another in a manner wholly unknown; thofe 
generated in ftagnant waters ate often found in 
new pits and ponds, and fometimes on the tops of 
houfes and fpires; and fpiders frequently foar with 
their webs to the fummits of the moft lofty edifices. 

Such Infects as are furnifhed with wings, have 
tendons to expandand ftrenethenthem: thofe which 
are provided with four, as the ephemera fly, ule 
the uttermoft pair rather as cafes to defend the in- 
terior wings, than as auxiliaries in flight. When 
the Infect 1s at reft, the inner wings are generally 
clofed up; nor is it without fome efforts that the 
little animal is able to unfoldthem. Such Infeéts 
as have only two wines, are fupplied with two lit- 
tle balls, or poifers, joined to the body under the 
hinder part of each wing, which ferve to keep them 
fteady, and in fome meafure counteract the changes 
of the air, which at every variation might carry 
them off in it’s current. If one of the balancers 
be cut off, the Infect will foon fall to the ground; 
but if both of them be cut away, it will ftill con- 
tinue to fly, though at the direction of every 
breeze. 

Almoft ail forts of Infects are generated, like 
larger animals, from eggs; and thefe are at firft in- 
clofed in a fingle or double covering, which opens 
when the animal is old and ftrong enough to pierce 
through it. When the young break their cover- 
ings at their firft ingrefs into, the world, the pa- 
rents are faid to be viviparous; as for inftance, the 


millepedes: when the old ones bring forth their- 


young in a covering where they are doomed to re- 
rain fome time, like the flk-worm, they are faid 
io be oviparous. 


Infects of the oviparous kind always depofit 


their eggs in proper places, where they are hatched 
by arequifite degree of heat. No Infects abandon 
their eges to chance; nor are they ever miftaken 
in laying them in fuch fituaticons where they may 
receive proper nourifhment as foon as they are 
hatched. ‘Thofe caterpillars which feed on cab- 
bages, are never found on willows; nor fuch as 
feed on willows, oncabbages, ‘The moth delights 
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to lodgé among woollen ftuffs, or papers; but né- 
ver takes up it’s refidence on plants, nor in mud. 
Hence it is evident, that inftinét, not chance, di- 
rects their choice. 

When fome of thefe eggs are hatched, the young” 
appear in their perfect and permanent fhape;, but 
the greater number of Infects pafs through diffe- 
rent ftates, and fucceflively affume the figure of 
two or three animals which have no refemblance ta 
each other. From the egg of the gnat proceed di- 
vers animalcula, which pafs through three diffe- 
rent flates: in the firft place, they live in the wa- 
ter; then they change to amphibious animals; and, 
lafily, they become denizens of the fky. 

Summer is the time fuited to the pleafures of 
Infeéts: few of them live more than a fingle fea- 
fon; and fome only afew hours. Such, however, 
as are long-lived, take the neceffary precautions to 
provide for their fafety and fubfiftence during the 
winter, fixing on the moft-convenient fituations 
for {pending that interval, and laying in a fufficient 
quantity of food. But the greateft number fleep 
during the continuance of the cold feafon, and 
thetefore de not ftand in need of provifions. Some 
caterpillars, for inftance, having fed during the 
fummer, retire, at the approach of winter, to places 
of fecurity; where fpinning threads like cobwebs, 
they fufpend themfelves, covered with fictitious 
coats, which at once ferve to keep them warm and 
to guard them from external injuries: in this tor- 
pid flate they continue till the returning fun calls 
them to new life; then they expand their wings, 
and feem wholly employed in propagating their 
kind. 

There are fome Infects, however, which lay up 
provifions for the winter; of which the bee, and 
the ant of foreign countries, are remarkable in- 
ftances. The wafp, the hornet, and the wild bee, 
are no lefs affiduous in laying in a proper ftock of 
food, and fitting up commodious apartments: but 
this is wholly for the fake of their young; for they 
defert their nefts in winter, leave their offspring 
furnifhed with every convenience, and retite to 
fome other fituations, where it is probable they 
live without food. | 

But notwithftanding the admirable habits and 
inftinéts obfervable in the Infect tribes, it muft be 
confefled, that in every refpect they deferve to be 
confidered as the laft and loweft rank in animated 
nature. As, in mechanics, the moft complicated. 
machines are required to perform the niceft ope- 
rations; fo, in anatomy, the nobleft animals are 
moft varioufly and wonderfully made. Of all liv- 
ing exiftences, man exhibits the moft aftonifhing 
variety in his internal conformation; quadrupeds 
next fucceed; and other animals follow in propor- 
tion to their powers and excellencies. Infe&s, of 
all others, feern to be the moft imperfeétly formed ; 
many of them will live a confiderable time after 
being deprived of thofe organs which are effen- 
tially neceffary to life in the higher ranks of na- 
ture; and the caterpillar will continue to exift 
when deprived even of it’s heart and lungs. 

But it is not from their conformation alone that 
Infeéts are inferior to other ahimals, but from their 
inftinéts alfo. [tis 'true that the ant and the bee 
prefent us with very ftriking inftances of affiduity 
and forefight; but they fall very fhort of thofe 
proofs of fagacity difplayed by the hound or the 
horfe. ‘A bee, when feparated from the fwarm, is 
totally helplefs, inactive, and incapable of giving 
the {malleft variations to it’s inftincts: it has bur 
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one fincle method of operation ; and, if taken from 
that, can have recourfe to no other. In the pur- 
fuits of the hound, there appears fomething like 
choice; but, in the labours of the bee, the whole 
has the femblance of neceffity or compulfion. 

Another argument of the imperfection of Infects 
may be drawn from their amazing numbers. It 
is a rule which univerfally obtains, that the nobler 
animals are flowly produced, and that Nature acts 
with a kind of dignified ceconomy; while the 
meaner births are lavifhed in profufion, and thou- 
fands are produced merely to fupply the neccflities 
of the more favourite objects of creation. All 
other animals are capable of fome degree of edu- 
cation: their initin¢ts may be fupprefied or altered; 
the dog may be taught to fetch and carry ; the bird 
to whiftle a tune; and the ferpent to dance: but 
the Infect has only one mode of operating; no arts 
can divert it from it’s inftincts; and indeed it’s 
whole life is too fhort for receiving any portion of 
inftruction. 

If Infects are regarded as bearing a relation to 
man, and as affifting him in the pleafures and ne- 
ceffities of life, they will, even in this refpect, fink 
in the comparifon with the larger tribes of animals. 
It is true, that the bee, the filk-worm, the cochi- 
neal-fly, and the cantharides, are of the moft effen- 
tial fervice; but how many others of this clafs are 
either noxious, or wholly ufelefs!| Even in the 
moft cultivated countries,:where injurious animals 
have been reduced by gepeated affiduity, the Infect 
tribes ftill maintain their ground, and are often 
unwelcome intruders on the fruits of human in- 
duftry. But, in more uncultivated regions, their 
annoyances and devaftations are unbounded. What 
a milerable life muft the Laplanders lead, as well 
as the natives of fome parts of America, where a 
candle is no fooner lighted, than the Infeét-fwarms 
inftantly extinguifh it; where the inhabitants are 
obliged to fmear their bodies and faces with tar, 
or fome fimilar compofition, to protect them from 
the punctures of thefe minute enemies ; and where, 
though millions are deftroyed, millions conftantly 
fucceed, and render life ftill more uncomfortable 
than the climate itfelf naturally would, with all it’s 
attendant horrors! 

INSECT, MUSK. _ A term ufed by fome na- 
turalifts in a vague fenfe, to exprefs the capricorn, 
or mufk-beetle: however, there are other Infects 
which fimell as ftrongly of that perfume; particu- 
larly a fmall kind of bee, which frequents the ra- 
nunculus and dandelion; and a hexapode worm, 
which feeds on. the gallium luteum. - 

INTESTINA. A genus of worms in the Lin- 
nzean fyftem; the characters of which are, that they 
are fimple, naked animals, without limbs; fome 
pierced with lateral holes, or a kind of pores; and 
others entirely imperforated. The fubordinate ge- 
nera of this clafs of worms are the gordius, afcaris, 
lumbricus, fafciola, fipunculus, hirudo, and myx- 
ine, comprehending twenty-four different fpecies. 

JON PISCIS. An appellation given by 
many naturalifts to the common fhark, the Canis 
Carcharius of Linnzus. This name feems to 
have been adopted from an opinion that this fith 
fwallowed up the prophet Jonas; but there are 
many objections againft this conjecture. 

JOPPA WHELK. A name fometimes ufed 
to exprefs a fpecies of the buccinum. 

JOSO. A fmall marine fith of the fea-gud- 
geon or rock-fifh kind, common in the Mediter- 
_ ranean, and called gobius albus by fome ichthyo- 
logifts. 
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IPECA GUACA. A Brazilian bird of the 
duck kind. It is of a middle fize between the 
duck and the goofe; and is generally kept tame, 
as well for the fake of it’s eggs as it’s flefh. 

IPECATI. APOA. , A Brazilian. fpecies of 
duck, to which the Portuguefe have given the 
name of Pata. It is nearly of the fize of the goofe, 
but exactly refembles the duck in fhape and figure. 

IPECU. A Brazilian bird of the woodpecker 
kind, called by Ray Picus varius Brazilienfis. It 
is about the fize of the common pigeon: the beak 
is {traight, very fharp, and hard; with which it 
pierces trees, in the fame manner as the congene- 
rous European birds. 

IPERAQUIBA. An appellation given by 
fome authors to the remora or fucking-fith. 
-ISABELLA. <A name given by the French 
conchyologifis to the beautiful pale brown voluta, 
fo much efteemed by fome collectors of thells. 

ISARUS. A term uted by the ancients to ex- 
prefs the chamois-goat. 

ISATIS. An animal of the fox kind, called 
by fome authors the arctic fox. It’s hair, which 
is fofter than that of the common fox, is fome- 
times white, and at others brown, and even blue; 
but is much longer in winter than in fummer, 
which indeed is ufual with animals peculiar to 
cold climates. 

The Tatis is very common in all the hyper- 
borean countries bordering on the Icy Sea, and is 
feldom feen but in the coldeft climates. It is prin- 
cipally found in the mountains and naked regions 
of Norway, Siberia, and Lapland. In the fhape 
of it’s body, and the length of it’s tail, it refembles 
the fox; but,-in the figure of it’s head, and the po- 
fition of it’s eyes, it is more like the dog. Not 
being able to burrow on account of the froft, it 
lives in the clifts of rocks; and two or three pair 
generally inhabit the fame hole. It barks like 
the dog; and generally goes with young nine 
weeks. 

Thefe animals, which poffefs all the cunning of 
the common fox, prey on young geefe, ducks, and 
water-fowl, before they are fledged. In Green- 
land, they are compelled by neceflity to feed on 
berries, fhell-fifh, or any fubftances which the fea 
cafts up; while their principal food, in the north 
of Afia and in Lapland, is the leming, or Lapland 
marmot. ‘The fur of the Ifatis 1s of no value, un- 
lefs the creature is killed in the winter feafon. 

ISINGLASS. FISH. <A fpecies of the acci- 
penfer or fturgeon, diftinguifhed from the others 
by being deftitute of the tubercles which appear 
on the body of the common fturgeon. 

Thefe fifh, which are caught in great quantities 
in the Danube from Oétober till January, feldom 
weigh lefs than fifty pounds each, and fometimes 
upwards of fourhundred. Their flefh is foft, glu- 
tinous, and flabby; but it is fometimes falted, and 
is then reckoned tolerable food. However, they 
are principally caught for the fake of that valua- 
ble commodity called Ifinglafs, which they fur- 
nifh in fuch abundance, and which 1s made in the 
following manner. The {kin, the entrails, the fins, 
and the tail of the fifh, are cut into finall pieces; 
and, after macerating for fome time in a fufficient 
quantity of warm water, are boiled over a flow fire 
till they are diffolved and reduced to a jelly: this 
jelly is fpread on inftruments made for the pur- 
pofe; fo that, in drying, it affumes the form of 
parchment; and, when perfectly dry, is rolled up 
in that fhape in which we meet with it in the 
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ITAIARA. A name given by fome authors 
to a Brazilian fifh of the turdus kind, more ufually 
_ known by that of jurun capeba. It’s colours are 
extremely beautiful; and it’s flefh is excellently 
flavoured. 

ITCH ANIMAL. A fpecies of acarus, gene- 
rally found in the puftules of the Itch, and fup- 
pofed by phyficians to be the origin of the difeafe. 
When this animalcule is examined by a micro- 
{cope, it feems to refemble the tortoife ; being fur- 
nifhed with fix feet, a fharp head, and two fmall 
horns at the extremity of the fnout. It is very 
brifk and ative; and occafions fuch an irritation 
of the part where it is lodged, as to oblige the pa- 
tient to fcratch it. 

JUDDOCK. A common Enelifh name for 
the fmall fnipe, called by authors gallinago mi- 
nima, and in fome places the ged and jack- 
{nipe. 

JUGULAR FISH. A Linnean name for a 
certain order of fifhes; the general character of 
which is, that the ventral fins are placed before the 
pectoral ones. ‘This order comprehends five ge- 
mera, viz. the callionymus, uranofcopus, trachinus, 
gadus, and blennius; including thirty-five fubor- 
dinate fpecies. 

JULIS. A fmall fifth, about three inches long, 
caught principally in the vicinity of Genoa. The 
male is very beautifully painted: the back is green; 
the head is variegated with yellow and red; the 
Yateral lines are broad, ferrated, and of a fine gold 
colour; and the dorfal fin has feveral large {pots 
of blue and red. 

JUNCO. The claffical name for the reed- 
dparrow. 

JUPAJUBA. A Brazilian bird refembling 
the guira tantigina, called alfo the japu. It fu- 
fpends it’s neft, in a very furprizing manner, from 
the twigs of trees, in order to fave it’s eggs and 

oung from ferpents and predaceous birds. 

JUPATUMA, A name given by fome au- 
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thors to the American animal more generally 
known by that of the opoffum. 

JURUCUA. A fpecies of tortoife found in 
the Brazils, whofe feet are fhaped almoft like 
wings, the fore ones being about fix inches lone, 
and the hind confiderably fhorter. The tail is 
fhort, and of a conic figure; the eyes are large and 
black; and the mouth, which is deftitute of teeth, 
refembles the beak of abird. It is frequently four 
feet long, and about three broad; and it’s ribs, 
which are faftened to the fhell, are eight on each 
fide, the middle ones being the longeft. The 
flefh and eges of the Jurucua are of a very deli- 
cate tafte: the eggs are laid in holes on the fea- 
fhore; and, being covered with fand, are hatched 
by the heat of the fun. A number of whimfical 
figures generally run in various directions on the 
fhell, the entire ground of which is ufually black 
and gloffy. 

JURUNCAPEBA. A marine fit of the 
turdus or wraffe kind, caught among rocks about 
the fhores of the Brazils, and called alfo itaiara. It 
is ufually five or fix inches in length, and about a 
third part of it’s length in breadth; it’s mouth is 
extremely large and wide, and of a fomewhat tri- 
angular figure; and it’s flefh is very delicious. 

JURURA. A Brazilian fpecies of tortoife, 
feldom exceeding ten fingers in breadth, and eight 
or nine in lengtn. It can at pleafure conceal it’s 
whole body in the fhell, or thruft out it’s head to 
the diftance of two or three.inches: the head is 
thick and long; the nofe is’éleyated and pointed; 
the mouth is large; the eyes are black; the feet are 
furnifhed with four long claws; the tail is fhort and 
pointed; and the fkin is rough and {caly. The 
upper fhell is brown, and the lower yellow; and 
the eggs, which are white and round, are extremely 
well tafted. 

IXALOS. A name given by Greek writers to 
the creature commonly known by that of the cha- 
mois-goat. 
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AALING. A {fpecies of ftarling common 


in China and the Philippine Ifands. It’s 
back, eyes, legs, and beak, are yellow. _ It is eafily 
tamed; and may be taught to fing, and to imitate 
the human voice. Ina ftate of nature, it feeds on 
rice and infects; but, when confined to a cage, will 
eat bread, and almoft any kind of fruit. 

KABBOS. An oriental fifh of the muftella 
kind, about two feet long, and deftitute of fcales. 
It’s general colour is brown; but the fnout is much 
paler than the reft, and fpotted with black. The 
head is of an obtufe figure; and the eyes are placed 
very near it’s extremity. 

KAELT FISH. An Eaft Indian fith which 
fomewhat refembles the pike, it’s mouth being fur- 
nifhed with a great number of fharp teeth, and 
having large bright eyes. It’s belly and tail are of 
a purple colour; and it’s back is brown. It mea- 
fures about eighteen inches in length; it fwims 


with great rapidity; and it’s flefh, though hard, is 
well flavoured. 

KANGURU. An animal difcovered by our 
Britifh navigators on the weftern fide of New 
Holland, and as yet unknown in any other part of 
the world. Pennant refers it to the opoffum kind; 
while other naturalifts feem to confider it as a fpe- 
cies of jerboa. It has a fmall oblong head, fhaped 
like that of the fawn, and tapering from the eyes 
to the nofe; the upper lip is divided; the noftrils 
are wide and patulous; the upper jaw is longer 
than the under, and both are furnifhed with whit 
kers; the irides are dufky; the ears are ereét, ob- 
longly ovated, and covered with fhort hairs, 
There are four broad cutting-teeth in the upper 
jaw; two long lanceolated teeth in the lower, 
pointing forwards; and four grinders in each jaw. 
The body increafes in thicknefs to the rump; the 
belly is convex and large; the fore-legs are very 
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fhort; and the hind are almoft the leneth of the 
whole body. On the fore-feet there are five toes, 
with large conic, ftrong claws; and on the hind 
there are only three. The tail is very long, ex- 
tending as far as the ears, thick at the bafe, and 
tapering to a point; and the hair is foft, and of an 
afh-colour, but fomewhat lighter on the belly than 
the back. The length of this animal is generally 
upwards of three feet; and the tail meafures nearly 
thirty inches. 

The Kanguru lurks among the unpaftured grafs 
which covers the defolate country it inhabits. It 
feeds entirely on vegetables; and walks wholly on 
it’s hind-legs, ufing it’s fore-feet only for the pur- 
poles of digging and carrying it’s food to it’s 
mouth. It appears to be extremely timid and 
harmlefs, as it flies at the fight of a human crea- 
ture with prodigious bounds. When in motion, 
it carries it’s tail at right-angles with it’s body; 
and no dog can arreft it’s flight. It’s flefh is 
reckoned wholefome and palatable. 

KARAGAN. An animal found in Great Tar- 
tary, ftrongly refembling the brant fox; of which 
it is either a variety, or very nearly allied to it. 

KATA, of Syria. A bird of the grous kind, 
about the fize of the partridge; and, with refpect 
to fhape, between that and the pigeon. The bill 
is of a light colour tipt with black, and fhort and 
thick; the legs are white, and covered with feathers 
on their fore-parts; thofe of the toes ftand for- 
wards; and there is a finall fpur behind. The 
plumage round the eyes and the fore-part of the 
neck is of a light colour, except beneath the throat, 
where it is black. The breaft is of a cinnamon 


hue, bounded at it’s rife and extremity by a black ' 


ring; the belly is white; and the back, as well as 
that part of the wings next to it, are of a moufe- 
colour, with an admixture of bright yellow, white, 
and black. The long feathers of the wings are 
alfo of a moufe-colour; thofe on the rump are beau- 
tifully variegated with black, white, and yellow; 
and the tail, whichis fhort, terminates, like that of 
the pigeon, in two long, narrow, black feathers, 
exceeding the others about three inches. 

During the months of May and June, thefe 
birds are very numerous about Aleppo. Their 
fleth is black, dry, and hard; neverthelefs, the 
Turks reckon it very delicious. 

KERMES. Minute animals found in great 
abundance on ever-greens of the oak kind, and 
forming excrefcences of confiderable utility both 
in the materia medica and the art of dyeing. 

The Kermes is properly an infect of the progall 
clafs, and of that genus whofe figure refembles a 
flightly truncated fphere. It is found on a parti- 
cular kind of the ilex, known by the name of the 
ilex aculeata cocciglandifera, which never rifes to 
any confiderable height: it is very common in the 
more uncultivated parts of Provence and Lan- 
euedoc; in Spain; and in the iflands of the Archi- 
-pelago, particularly Crete. The peafants make 
their harveft of thefe infects from off the ilex at the 
proper feafon. 

But though the hiftory of this drug is a fubject 
which merits the attention of every naturaliit, a 
number of years have elapfed fince it has been exa- 
mined with any degree of accuracy. De La Hire 
and Sedileau paved a way to it’s inveftigation 
by their hiftory of the gall-infect of the orange- 
iree; but all the advantages which might have 
been expected to flow from thence, were not foon 
obtained; nor was the refemblance and the ftrict 
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analogy between the flat and the {pherical gall- 
infects fo foon obferved as might reafonably have 
been expected. 

When the Kermes has attained it’s full growth, 
it appears like a {mall fhell fixed to the branches 
of this fhrub, of a bright and fhining colour refem- 
bling that of a ripe plumb, and covered with the 
fame fort of powder which overfpreads that fruit: 
this powder is commonly called the fower of the 
Kermes. 

According as the winter is more or lefs mild, 
the harveft of Kermes is proportionably plentiful; 
and the natives of thofe countries where they 
abound, always prognofticate a fine feafon when 
the {pring has been free from frofts and fogs. It 
is obferved that the loweft and oldeft fhrubs are 
always moft prolific in thefe infects; and thofe pro- 
duced in maritime countries are invariably found 
to be larger and finer than fuch as come from more 
inland parts. 

It is no unufual thing for the natives to have 
two harvefts of Kermes in one year: thofe of the 
latter feafon are fmaller and lefs valuable than thofe 
of the firft; and are found not only on the branches, 
but alfo on the leaves of the fhrub; exaétly analo- 
gous to the cuftom of all the gall-infects, which 
leave the branches to feed on the leaves, where 
their yet tender trunks can find an eafy entrance. 

The Kermes is of the moft effential fervice in 
medicine: it is cardiac, deficcative, and aftringent; 
it fortifies the ftomach, and prevents abortions. 
In the art of dyeing, it is of ftill greater utility ; it 
enters into the compofition of the fearlet dye, and 
affords a moft beautiful and permanent tinge. 

There are feveral varieties of this valuable infect, 
but all agreeing in the two grand characters of 
beauty and utility. See Coccus. 

KESTREL; the Falco Tinnunculus of Lin- 
A beautiful bird of the hawk kind, called 
alfo the ftannel and windhover. The male of this 
{pecies is about fourteen inches in length, and two 
feet three inches in breadth. It’s colours, at firft 
fight, diftinguifh it from all other hawks: the 
crown of the head, and the greater part of the tail, 
are of a fine light grey hue; and on the lower part 
of the latter there 1s a broad black bar, fucceeded 
by white tips. The back and coverts of the wings 
are red, intlining to purple, and embellifhed with 
elegant black fpots; and the interior fides of the 
quill-feathers are dufky, deeply indented with 
white. The whole under-fide of the bird is of a 
pale ferruginous colour, fpotted with black; and 
the cere and legs are yellow. 

The female of this fpecies weighs eleven ounces : 
her colours are lefs vivid than thofe of the male; 
her breaft is of a dirty white hue; and the centre 
of each feather has an oblong dufky ftreak point~ 
ing downwards. 

The Keftrel breeds in the hollows of decayed 
trees, the holes of high rocks, towers, and ruinous 
buildings; and lays four eggs, which appear as if 
deeply befmeared with red, through which a few 
{pots of white are perceptible. It feeds on field- 
mice, {mall birds, and infects, which it poffeffes the 
faculty of difcovering at a vaft diftance. This 
bird is frequently obferved in the air, fixed to one 
place, and fanning itfelf with it’s wings; at which 
times it is watching for it’s prey. When falconry 
was fafhionable, the Keftrel was tamed, and trained 
for catching fmall birds and young partridges. 

KID. A name given to the young of the goat 
kind, See Goat, 

KIDDOW,. 


KIDDOW. The Englith appellation for a 
web-footed fowl common on the Britifh fhores; 
and called in different places the guillemot, the 
fea-hen, and the fkout. 

KILCH. The German name for a fifh of the 
albula kind, caught in the lakes of that country. 
It’s flefh is firm, ofa delicate flavour, and very lit- 
tle different from that of the ferra. 

KILLER. Ai creature of the cetaceous kind, 
fo called by the fifhermen of New England from 
the animofity it fhews to the whale. Though a 
congenerous animal, it is faid to furround the 
whale, and to attack it with all imaginable fury and 
violence. Some feize it behind; others attempt 
it before; till at laft the large unwieldy creature is 
torn down, and affords a lafting provifion to it’s 
cruel deftroyers. So ftrong are thefe Killers, that 
one of them has been known to ftop a dead whale 
which feveral boats were towing along, and to drag 
it to the bottom of the ocean. 

KIMBULA. Ai fpecies of crocodile found in 
the Ifland of Ceylon, of a very beautiful variega- 
tion of colours, being elegantly mottled with black 
fhining {pots of a velvet glofs. 

KINE. A term by which animals of the cow 
kind are frequently expreffed. 

KING FISH. An appellation fometimes given 
to the opah, a fith of the doree kind. See Oran. 

KING-FISHER. A genus of birds of which 
there are various fpecies. Their diftinguifhing 
characters are, that the bill is ftraight, ftrong, and 
fharp-pointed ; that the tongue is fhort and pointed ; 
and that the three loweft joints of the exterior toe 
are connected to the middle one. 

Kinc-FisHer, Common; the Alcedo Ipfida of 
QLinneus. This bird feems to unite in itfelf fome- 
what appertaining to almoft every clafs. It pof- 
feffes appetites for prey like the rapacious kinds; 
and an attachment to water, like the birds of that 
element. It alfo poffeffes the beautiful plumage of 
the peacock, the delicate fhadings of the hum- 
ming-bird, the fhort legs of the fwallow, and the 
bill of the crane. 

The King-Fifher is fomewhat larger than the 
fwallow: it’s fhape is clumfy; it’s legs are very 
fmail; and it’s bill is difproportionably long, being 
nearly two inches from the bafe to the tip, the up- 
per chap black, and the lower yellow. But the 
beauty of this bird’s colours amply compenfate for 
the inelegancy of it’s form: the top of the head, 
and the coverts of the wings, are of a deep black- 
ifh green hue, fpotted with bright azure; the back 
and tail are of the moft refulgent azure; the belly is 
orange-coloured; and a broad mark of the fame 
colour extends from the bill beyond the eyes, near 
which there is alarge white fpot. The tail, which 
is fhort, confifts of twelve feathers of a rich deep 
blue; and the feet area reddifh yellow. 

This is one of the moft rapacious little animals 
_ that fkims the deep: it 1s continually in aétion; and 
feeds on fifhes, which it takes in furprizing quan- 
tities confidering it’s clumfy form and diminutive 
fize. It is generally feen on the banks of rivers; 
and, like the ofprey, feizes it’s prey by balancing 
itfelf at a certain diftance above the water for a con- 
fiderable fpace, and then darting on the fifth with 
unerring aim. In a clear day it’s plumage exhi- 
bits an amazing diverfity of brilliant colours, while 
the bird itfelf remains fufpended in the air; and 
this extraordinary beauty has probably given rife 
to various fictions. 


This fpecies is the Mute Halcyon of Ariftotle, 
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which he defcribes with unufual precifion. After 
mentioning the particulars of this bird’s figure, he 
fubjoins a defcription of the neft, which appears as 
fabulous and extravagant as any ftory the moft in- 
ventive of the ancients ever delivered. He fays it 
appeared like thofe concretions which are formed 
by the fea-water; that it refembled the long-necked 
gourd; was hollow within; had a very narrow en- 
trance; and that, if ever it overfet, the water could 
not enter: that it refifted any violence from iron, 
but could be broke with a blow from the hand; 
and that it was compofed of the bones of the fea- 
needle. 

Ridiculous as this defcription may appear, part 
of it is founded in truth. With regard to the 
form of the neft, his account agrees exactly with 
that of Count Zinanni. Nor are the materials of 
which Ariftotle fays it is compofed entirely of his 
own invention: the neft of the King-Fither is al- 
ways obferved to be ftrewed with the bones and 
{cales of fifhes, the fragments of it’s food; and 
thofe who will not admit it to be a bird which fre- 
quents the fea, muft not confine their ideas to this 
climate, but confider, that thofe birds which inha- 
bit fheltered places in the more rigorous latitudes, 
may endure expofed ones in milder climates. Ari- 
ftotle’s obfervations were made in the Eaft; and he 
admits that the Halcyon fometimes afcended rivers ; 
but it is probable that this was in order to breed; 
for Zinanni informs us, that in Italy it breeds about 
the month of May, in the banks of ftreams conti- 
guous to the fea; and, after the firft hatch is reared, 
returns to lay a fecond time in the fame place. 

As this bird has been faid to build her neft on 
the fea, that fhe might not be interrupted in this 
tafk; fo fhe has alfo been faid to poffefs a charm 
with which fhe allayed the fury of the waves: and 
the poets, indulging the powers of imagination, 
have dreffed the ftory in all the glowing robes of 
romance; as may be feen in Theocritus among the 
Greeks, and Ovid and Virgil among the Latins. 

Both Ariftotle and Pliny inform us, that the 
Halcyon is moft common in the Sicilian feas; that 
it fits only a few days in the depth of winter; and 
that, during this interval, the mariner may fail in 
perfect fecurity. Hence thefe were called Halcyon 
days; and, in after-times, the words were ufed to 
exprefs any feafon of felicity. 

Nor do the poets and naturalifts of antiquity 
alone abound in fictions relative to this bird: the 
hiftorians themfelves are not exempt from them. 
Cicero wrote a long poem in praife of the Halcyon, 
of which only two lines are extant. Even the 
Emperor Gordian wrote on the fame fubject; and 
the fables which the heathens recorded have been 
adopted by one of the primitive fathers of the 
Chriftian church. ‘ Behold,’ fays St. Ambrofe, 
‘ the little bird which, in the midft of winter, lays 
her eggs on the fand by the fhore. From that mo- 
ment the winds are hufhed; the fea becomes 
fmooth; and the calm continues for fourteen days. 
This is the time fhe requires; feven days to hatch, 
and feven days to fofter her young. The Creator 
has taught thefe little animals to make their nefts in 
the midit of the moft ftormy feafon, only to mani- 
feft his kindnefs, by granting them a lafting calm. 
The feamen are not ignorant of this bleffing; they 
call this interval of fair weather their Halcyondays; 
and they are particularly careful to feize the oppor- 
tunity, as they have no interruption to dread.’ 

Numberlefs inftances might be adduced of the 
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the King-Fifher, with which we are now ac- 
quainted, poffeffes none of thofe powers of allaying 
the ftorm, or of building on the waves: it is con- 
tented to build it’s neft on the banks of rivers, and 
in fuch fituations as are moft unlikely to be affected 
by the rife of the ftream. When it has fixed on a 
proper fpot, it digs with it’s bill a hole about a 
yard deep: and fometimes it occupies the deferted 
hole of a rat, or one caufed by the decay of the root 
of an old tree; enlarges it towards the bottom ; 
lines it with the down of the willow; and, without 
any additional preparation, depofits it’s eggs. 

In reality, the neft of the King-Fifher, in mo- 
dern times, (and birds in a ftate of nature never 
change their inftincts) is very different from that 
defcribed by the ancients, as fhaped like a long- 
necked gourd, and compofed of the bones of the 
fea-needle. Plenty of bones and {fcales, indeed, 
are always found in it; but thefe are only the re- 
mains of the bird’s food, and not brought there 
either for the purpofes of warmth or convenience. 
The King-Fither, as Bellonius obferves, feeds on 
fifth, but cannot digeft their bones or fcales; and 
therefore throws them up again, as eagles and owls 
are obferved to do a part of their prey. 

In one of thefe deep and gloomy holes there are 
frequently found from five to nine eggs; and if the 
neft be robbed, the bird returns, and lays in the 
fame fituation. ‘ I have had,’ fays Reaumur, ‘ one 
of thefe females brought me, taken from her neft 
about three leacues from my houfe. After admir- 
ing the beauty of her colours, I permitted her to 
fly; when the fond creature was inftantly feen to 
repair to the neft where fhe had juft before been 
made a captive: there joining the male, fhe again 
began to lay, though it was for the third time, and 
the feafon was very far advanced. At each time 
fhe had feven eggs. The older the neft is, the 
greater quantity of fifh-bones and fcales does it 
contain: thefe are difpofed without any order, and 
fometimes occupy a confiderable fhare of room.’ 

In our climate the Kine-Fifher begins to lay 
early in the feafon, and excludes her firft brood 
about the beginning of April. The fidelity of 
the male exceeds that of the turtle: he brings the 
female large fupplies of fifh during the feafon of 
incubation; and fhe, contrary to moft other birds, 
is always plump and fat at that time. The male, 
who on other occafions always makes a twittering 
noife, now enters the neft with all the filence and 
circumfpection imaginable. The young are, 
hatched at the expiration of twenty days; but they 
do net acquire the beauty of their plumage till af- 
ter the firft molting feafon. 

The flefh of the King-Fither is utterly unfit for 
food; but it’s beautiful plumage preferves it’s luf- 
tre longer than that of any other bird with which 
we are acquainied. ; 

Kinc-FisHer, American. ‘This bird, as to 
it’s general fhape, refembles the European King- 
Fifher, 2s well in it’s bill as feet; but it’s tail 
is much longer in proportion. The bill is ftrong 
and blackifh, except towards the bafe, where it 
is of a reddifh flefh-colour. The head is of a 
lead-colour, inclining to blue; and on it’s top there 
is a kind of creft of long loofe feathers. On each 
fide of the head there are two white fpots; and the 
throat and under-fide of the neck are white. The 
breaft is lead-coloured. Six or feven of the prime 
quills are blackifh, with fmall white fpots on the 
outer webs, which form collectively tranfverfe lines 
of white: the reft of the quills have white tips; and 
the inner covert-feathers of the wings are white, 
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with a fmall admixture of orange. The tail is of 
a pale lead-colour, tipt and tranfverfely marked 
with narrow bars of white. The belly, the thighs, 
and the covert-feathers under the tail, are white; 
the legs and feet are of a reddifh brown hue; and 
the claws are dufky. 

Kinc-Fisnrr, Lirrte GREEN AND ORaANGE- 
CoLourep. ‘The length of this bird is about five 
inches and a half from the tip of the bill to the end 
of the tail. The bill is dufky, except that the 
lower chap is reddifh towards the bafe. The 
throat is orange-coloured; and a mark of the fame 
colour runs on each fide from the bafe of the bill 
over the eyes. The head, the hinder part of the 
neck, the back, the tail, and the covert-feathers of | 
the wings, are a fine green; a bar of the fame colour 
croffes the breaft; but the fides of the belly are of 
a bright reddifh orange-colour. The lower part 
of the belly, the thighs, and the covert-feathers un- 
der the tail, are white; the tail is compofed of 
twelve plumes, the two middle ones being fome- 
what longer than the reft; and the inner webs are 
all fpotted with white. The inner coverts and the 
ridges of the wings are a light orange; and the 
quills are dufky, {potted with a light clay-colour 
on the outer and inner webs, excepting a few of 
the outer quills. The legs and feet are fmall; and 
the toes, which are flefh-coloured, are conneéted 
like thofe of the other King-Fither fpecies. 

Kinc-FisHer or Catessy. This bird is about 
the fize of the thrufh, and the largeft of all thofe 
which have fhort tails. The head is big in pro- 
portion; and thick of feathers, which form an 
irregular blue tuft. A white line appears under 
the eyes, and a {pot of the fame colour on the fore- 
head, The breaft is white, variegated with ftreaks 
of red and blue; the quill-feathers of the wings 
are black, tipt with white; the lower part of the 
belly is white; the tail is blue; and there are three 
toes before, and one behind. 

Kinc-Fisner, Great, oF Gambia. This fpe- 
cies is as large as the greater thruth. The bill is 
long and ftraight, ending in a fharp point, and of a 
bright fcearlet colour; the upper mandible is chan- 
nelled on each fide; and the angles or corners of 
the mouth, which are deep cut, fall directly under 
the eyes. The head, the neck, the whole under- 
fide, and part of the back, are covered with dirty 
orange-coloured feathers; the chin and breaft are 
lighter than the back; the wings are purple in the 
upper part; the greater quills are blue, except fome 
of the foremoft, which are black; and the ridges of 
the wings are white. The lower part of the rump 
and back is a beautiful varying blue green, the 
wing-feathers bordering on the back partaking of 
the fame colour; the tail is a fine blue with a green- 
ifh tinge; the legs and feet are red; and the claws 
are black. 

Kinc-Fisuyer, Buack anp Wuite. The bill 
of this bird is of a black colour, long, pretty thick 
at the bafe, and ends ina fharp point. The crown 
of the head and the hinder part of the neck are 
black; a broad line pafles from the aneles of the 
mouth under the eyes, which blends with a fimilar 
colour behind the neck; and from the noftrils are 
drawn white lines above the eyes, and continued 
the whole length of the head. The whole under- 
fide, from the bill to the tail, is of a dirty yellowith 
white colour, except a narrow bar of black {pots 
that croffes the middle of the breaft. The whole 
back is black, tipt with grey; the ridge of the wing 
is white; the covert-feathers are partly black and 
partly white; the baftard-wing is black; the tail- 
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feathers are white towards their bottoms, with a 
row of tranfverfe black fpots; towards the tip there 
is a broad bar of black; and beyond it the tips are 
white. This bird was firft defcribed by Edwards; 
and, according to him, is a native of Perfia. 

Kinc-Fisuer, Surtnam. This fpecies has a 
long, ftraight, black bill, with channels in the up- 
per mandible. The head is of a dirty brown co- 
Jour, brighter towards the bill, and darker in the 
hinder part; under the bill there is a pretty large 
white fpot of an irregular figure; the whole body 
is of a dirty black hue with a blueifh glofs; the 
wings are of a fine dark fhining ereen colour, a fin- 
gle white feather appearing among the coverts; the 
upper fide of the tail is a dark gloffy green, the 
under being dufky; the two centre feathers are of 
an enormous length; and the legs and feet are 
black. This bird, which is a native of Surinam, 
1s diftinguifhed by Linnzeus under the name of Al- 
cedo Paradifea. 

Kinc-Fisuer, Spottep. The bill of this bird 
is dufky; a broad line runs from the bill on each 
fide of the head; and above and beneath the eyes 
there are narrow lines of orange. The throat, 
breaft, belly, thighs, coverts beneath the tail, and 
inner coverts of the wings, are of a fine orange- 
colour; between the back and neck paffes a broad 
hit or collar of black feathers, edged with white; 
the crown of the head is black, but gradually be- 
comes green on the hinder part of the neck; the 
fides of the head are green; and the back, rump, 
upper fides of the wings, and tail, are alfo of a fine 
gloffy dark green hue, variegated with white fpots. 
The quills within-fide, and the under-fide of the 
tail, are of a dark afh-colour, with whitifh fpots on 
their webs; the tips of the quills without are dufky 
an inch deep; and the legs and feet are of a reddifh 
fiefh-colour. This fpecies is a native of Suri- 
nam. 

Kinc-Fisuer, CresteD. The bill of this bird 
is of the common fhape and colour; a line of 
orange paffes under the eyes; the throat under the 
bill is white; and the crown of the head is covered 
with long blue green feathers, variegated with black 
lines, forming an elegant loofe creft. The feathers 
immediately above the eyes are blue; the hinder 
part of the neck, the back, rump, wings, and tail, 
are of a beautiful ultramarine blue colour ; the tips 
of the quills are dufky; the inner covert-feathers of 
the wings are orange-coloured; the under-fide of 
the tail is dufky; the breaft, belly, thighs, and co- 
vert-feathers under the tail, are a bright orange; 
and the legs and feet are red. This bird, which is 
a native of the Eaft Indies, was firft defcribed by 
Edwards. 

Kinc-FisHer or Brncat. This bird is fome- 
what fmaller than the thrufh. The bill is about 
three inches long, of a fine fcarlet colour, thick at 
the bafe, and fharp at the end; the irides are a fine 
yellow; the head, the upper part of the neck, and 
the back, are brown; and the breaft, throat, and 
part of the belly, are white, having five large brown 
fpots on each wing. The lower part of the back, 
the wings, and the tail, are of a fine blueifh green 
colour, except the coverts of the wings, which are 
brown; and the legs and toes are orange-coloured, 
and very fhort. , 

Kinc-FIisHer, SMALL, OF Bencat. This fpe- 
cies, which is about the fize of the common King- 
Fifher, has a fine fcarlet bill, pretty thick at the 
bafe. On the forehead there is a yellow fpot, and 
another under the throat. A broad black line 
runs from the bill quite round theeyes. ‘The head 
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is adorned with a tuft of a dull red colour; and be- 
neath it there is a dark blue line, feparated from 
the back by a broad white ftripe. The back and 
wings are a dark blue; the upper part of the tail is 
red; the belly, thighs, and lower part of the tail, are 
a beautiful yellow; and the legs and feet are red- 
difh. 

Kinc-FrsHer or Lucon. This bird is about 
the fize of the blackbird: the top of the head, and 
part of the neck, are brown; and this colour like- 
wife encircles the eyes, but above them there is a 
fhort white line extending to the bill. The leffer 
coverts of the wings are of the fame colour with 
the head and neck; the primaries are blue and 
black in their middles, tipt with the latter; the up- 
per part, and the middle of the back, are brown- 
ifh; the rump and coverts of the tail are a bright 
fky blue; and the tail itfelf is a deep blue. The 
fore-part of the neck, the breaft, and the belly, are 
white, with a longitudinal brown mark in the mid- 
dle of each feather; and between the neck and the 


back there is a collar of fimilar colours. This 
fpecies was firft defcribed by Sonnerat. 
Kinc-FisHer, Waits-Coitiarep, Puirip- 


PINE. This curious fpecies, originally defcribed 
by Sonnerat in his Voyage to New Guinea, is 
fomewhat lefs than the thrufh: the head, neck, 
wings, tail, and back, are blue fhaded with ereen; 
the throat, breaft, belly, and under-coverts of the 
tail, are white; and a circle of the fame colour fur- 
rounds the neck.’ The feet, and the upper mandi- 
ble, are of a pale black hue; and the lower man- 
dible has a yellowith bate. 

KITE; the Falco Milvus of Linnzus. A well- 
known bird of the hawk kind, which may be dif- 
tinguifhed from all the reft of this tribe by his 
forky tail, as well as by his Mow floating motion, 
being almoft perpetually on the wing. He ap- 
pears to repofe on the bofom of the air, without 
making the leaft effort to fupport himfelf. Pliny 
apprehends that the invention of the rudder ori- 
ginated from obfervations made of the various mo- 
tions of the tail of the Kite when ftecring through 
the air: certain, however, it is, that the moft ufe- 
ful arts were originally copied from animals, though 
mankind may have improved on them. 

The Kite fubfifts principally on accidental car- 
nage, as almoft every bird is able to efcape from 
him. He may therefore be confidered as an infi- 
dious thief, who only prowls about; and, when he 
perceives a {mall bird wounded, or a young chicken 
that has ftrayed too far from it’s parent, inftantly 
avails himfelf of the hour of calamity, and, like a 
famifhed glutton, deftroys the victim without 
mercy. 

The Kite ufually breeds in large forefts, or ° 
woody mountainous countries; and lays two, and 
fometimes three, white eggs, marked with dirty 
yellow fpots; which, like thofe of other predaceous 
birds, are very round and blunt at their fmaller 
ends. 

Lord Bacon remarks, that when the Kite flies 
high, fine and dry weather may be expected. It 
has been reckoned a bird of pafiage by fome au- 
thors; but it is now univerfally known to continue 
in England throughout the year. It’s length is 
twenty-feven inches; the expanfion of it’s wings is 
about five feet; and it’s weight is forty-four 
ounces. The bill is two inches long, and very 
much hooked at the extremity; the fkin at the 
bafe of the bill is yellow; the head and chin are 
of a light grey colour, though fometimes white 
marked with oblong ftreaks of black; the neck 
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and breait are of a tawnv red hue, but the middles 
of the feathers are black. The fpots are lefs 
- numerous on the belly and thighs, and under the 
tail they almoft difappear. The back is brown; 
the firft five quill-feathers are black; and on the 
inner webs of the remainder there are large blotches 
of white. 
with tawny black and white; and the tail is of a 
tawny red hue, the outer feathers on each fide be- 
ing darker than the reft. The thighs are covered 
with very long feathers; and the legs are yellow 
and ftrong. However, thefe birds differ in their 
colours, fome having been obferved entirely of a 
tawny hue. 

The Kite is faid to be of effential fervice in me- 
dicine. It’s afhes, taken inwardly, are efteemed 
effectual in the gout and epilepfy: the fame is faid 
of the head and liver, when burnt; and the latter is 
aifo an ingredient in ophthalmic medicines. The 
blood, mixed with nettles, and applied, is faid to 
give relief in the gout; the gall enters the compo- 
fition of collyria for the eyes; and the fat is ufed 
in anointing podagrical patients. 

Kare, Brazirian. This {pecies, which is alfo 
-alled Caracara, and by the Portuguefe Gavion, is 
about the fize of the common Kite: it’s tail is nine 
inches long; it’s head refembles that of the hawk; 
it’s bill is black and hooked; it’s plumage is 
tawny, with white and yellow fpecks; and it’s feet 
are yellow, with femicircular, long, fharp, black 
talons. 

KITTIWAKE; the Larus Riffa of Linneus. 
A bird of the gull kind, which inhabits the roman- 
tic cliffs of Flamborough Head, the Bafs Ife, 
Prieftholm [fle, the rocks near Slains in Aberdeen- 
fhire, and Northfield in the county of BamffF. The 
head, neck, belly, and tail, are of a fhowy white- 
nefs; behind each ear a dufky {pot fometimes ap- 
pears; the back and wings are grey; the bill is yel- 
low tinged with green; and the legs, which are 
dufky, are furnifhed with a fmall knob inftead of 
the hind toe. 

KLIP-FISH. A name fuppofed by fome au- 
thors to mean the lupus pifcis, or wolf-fifh; and, 
by others, the common cod-fifh. Fabricius is of 
the former opinion, and Schonefeldt of the latter. 

Kirp-F rsx is alfo a name by which the Dutch 
in the Faft Indies call a flat fifh frequently caught 
on the fhores, fomewhat refembling the bream. It 
is generally about fix or feven inches in length, 
and of a very white and filvery hue: the nerves of 
the dorfal fin are prickly, as in the perch; the tail 
is pointed; and the irides are of a beautiful yellow 
colour. The flefh is extremely admired for it’s 
delicacy and flavour. 

KNOT; the Tringa Canutus of Linneus. An 
Enelifh bird of the {nipe kind, faid to have ob- 
tained it’s name from Canute, one of the Danifh 
kings of this ifland, who is reported to have been 
extremely fond of it’s fleth. 

This bird is feldom more than four ounces and a 
half in weight; the head and back are of a greyifh 
brown colour; the rump is variegated with black 
and grey; the breaft and belly are white; and the 
fides are brownifh. In fome varieties, a white 
ftreak runs on each fide of the head from the angle 

f the beak tothe eyes. The long feathers of the 
wings are black and white; the tail, which is about 
two inches long, is tipped with white; the beak is 
black, and nearly an inch long; the eyes are large; 
and the legs are green. 

Thefe birds are taken in great numbers, on the 
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coafts of Lincolnfhire, with a particular kind of 
net, which will fometimes enclofe fourteen dozen at 
once. Their feafon is from the beginning of Au- 
guft to that of November. They always difappear 
at the commencement of the firft frofty weather. 

KOB. An appellation given by Buffon to his 
fixth variety of the garelle tribe. 

KOBA. A name given by Buffon to his fifth 
variety of the garelle tribe. 

KOHLMULEN, An appellation given by 
fome naturalifts to the afellus flavefcens, or yellow 
cod; called alfo the blank and gelbe. 

KOKOB. A Weft Indian fpecies of ferpent, 
the bite of which is extremely fatal: It is of a 
brown colour, variegated with green and red fpots ; 
and is fomewhat lefs than the common viper. 

KOMMANICK. A German appellation for 
the large-crefted lark, common in many parts of 
that country, but wholly unknown in the Britith 
ifles. It is about the fize of the common lark, but 
it’s beak is much thicker and longer: the back has 
more grey, and fewer fpots, than the common lark; 
the rump is almoft of one uniform grey colour; 
and the creft is compofed of ten or twelve dark- 
coloured plumes, which the bird can raife, deprefs, 
or expand, at pleafure. This fongfter feldom 
foars very high in the air; and generally frequents 
the banks of rivers. 

KORACHERYNCHUS INDICUS. An 
oriental fith, called by the Dutch Raevenbeck. It 
receives it’s name from the fimilarity of it’s fnout to 
the beak of the crow. It feldom exceeds feven in- 
ches in length: it’s back and tail are red; it’s belly 
is yellow; and it has alfo on each fide two pale yel- 
low lines, which run from the gills to the tail. The 
flefh is wholefome and well-tafted. 

KORETTE, SEA. An Eaft Indian fith, 
about fix or feven inches in length, with large yel- 
low eyes, and a bifid yellowifh tail. The fins are 


_ yellow; the belly inclines to green; and under it 


and the tail there are feveral fins. 
efteemed: delicate and nutritive. 

KRAKEN. A marine animal of the moft 
enormous dimenfions; the credit of whofe exiftence 
depends on the evidence of Pontoppidon, bifhop 
of Bergen, in his Natural Hiftory of Norway: and 
though it would be ungenerous to deny it’s reality, 
the relation certainly ftands in need of farther con- 
firmation. 

As no perfon has ever pretended to have feen a 
full-grown Kraken in all it’s dimenfions, a parti- 
cular account of it’s conformation cannot be ex- 
pected: neverthelefs, we fhall adduce the argu- 
ments of our author, on which he grounds his own 
belief of the exiftence of this monitrous production 
of nature; and leave every one to judge for himfelf 
of their probability and authenticity. 

‘ Our fifhermen,’ fays Pontoppidon, ‘ unani- 
moufly and invariably affirm, that when they are 
feveral miles from the land, particularly in hot 
fummer weather, and by their diftance, and the 
bearings of fome points of land, expect from eighty 
to an hundred fathoms in depth, and do not find 
more than twenty or thirty; and more efpecially, 
if they difcover an unufual quantity of cod and 
ling, they judge that the Kraken is at the bottom: 
but if they find by their lines that the water in the 
fame place ftill fhallows on them, they know that 
it is rifing to the furface, and row off with the 
ereateft expedition till they come into the ufual 
foundings of the place; there lying a few minutes 
on their oars, they fee the monfter emerge, and dif- 
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play itfelf fufficiently, though it’s whole body is 
not apparent. It’s back, or upper furface, which 
feems an Englifh mile and a half in circumference, 
(fome have affirmed more) looks at firft like a 
number of fmall iflands, furrounded with fome- 
thing that floats like fea-weeds; at laft feveral 
bright points or antennz appear, which grow 
thicker the higher they emerge, and fometimes 
ftand as high and large as the mafts of middle- 
fized veffels. In a fhort time, it gradually finks, 
which is thought as dangerous as it’s rifing, cauf- 
ing fuch a fwell and vortex, that it draws in veffels, 
like that of Maleftram.’ 

The bifhop laments the omiffion of the only 
opportunity which ever has been, or perhaps ever 
may be prefented, of examining this creature when 
alive, or feeing it entire when dead: this, he ac- 
quaints us, did once occur, on the credit of the mi- 
nifter of Nordland, and vicar of the College for 
promoting Chriftian knowledge; who informed 
him, that a Kraken came into the fhallows be- 
tween the rocks and cliffs near Abftahong ; where, 
in turning about, fome of it’s long horns caught 
hold of the adjoining trees, which it might have 
eafily torn up, had it not been entangled in fome 
clefts of the rock, whence it could not extricate 
itfelf, but putrified on the fpot. 

Pontoppidon mentions no account he has ever 
received of this monfter proving fatal to any per- 
fon; but relates a report of the danger of two fifh- 
ermen, who arrived at a part of the water covered 
with a quantity of the creature’s thick flimy excre- 
ments: they immediately ftrove to row off, but 
were not quick enough in turning to fave the boat 
from one of the Kraken’s horns, which fo crufhed 
it’s prow, that it was with difficulty they faved their 
lives on the wreck, though the weather was per- 
feétly calm. The excrements of this animal are 
faid to be attractive of other fifh, on which it feeds. 
This expedient was probably neceffary to it’s fub- 
fiftence, on account of it’s flow unwieldy motion; 
as this flow motion again may be neceflary to the 
fecurity of a fhip, which would certainly be over- 
whelmed on encountering fuch an immenfe animal, 
’ if it’s velocity was equal to it’s weight. 

In confirmation of the reality of this montter, 
our learned author cites the defcription of Faroe 
by Debes, for the exiftence of certain iflands, which 
fuddenly appear, and as fuddenly vanifh. Many 
fea-faring people, he adds, give accounts of fuch, 
particularly in the North Seas; which their fuperfti- 
tion has either afcribed to the delufion of the devil, 
or confidered as inhabited by evil fpirits. How- 
ever, Pontoppidon fuppofes fuch miftaken iflands 
to be nothing elfe but the Kraken; in which opi- 
nion he is greatly confirmed by the fubfequent 
quotation from Dr. Hierne, a learned Swede, and 
which is certainly a very remarkable paflage. 
‘Among the rocks about Stockholm,’ fays he, 
“ there is fometimes feen a tract of land, which at 
other times difappears, and is feen again in another 
place. Bureeus has placed it as an ifland in his 
map. The peafants, who call it gummar’s ore, 
fay, that it is not always vifible, and that it lies out 
in the open fea, but it never fell under my infpec- 
tion. One Sunday, when I was out among the 
rocks, founding the coafts, it happened that, in one 
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place, I faw fomething like three points of land in 
the fea, which furprized me a little, as I thought 
TY had inadvertently pafied them over before. On 
this I called to a peafant to enquire for gummar’s 
ore; but when he came, we could fee nothing of 
it: on which the peafant faid all was well, and that 
this prognofticated a ftorm, or a quantity of fifth.’ 
To this our author fubjoins, ‘ Who cannot difco- 
ver that this gummar’s ore, with it’s points, and 
prognoftications of fifhes, was the Kraken, miftaken 
for an ifland by Bureus!’ 

The bifhop takes the Kraken, probably from 
it’s numerous tentacula, which ferve it as feet, to 
be of the polype kind; and the contemplation of 
it’s enormous bulk led him to apply fome paffages 
in the facred writings as defcriptive of it. 

After paying a juft tribute of refpeét to the mo- 
ral character and philofophical abilities of our au- 
thor, we muft admit the poffibility of this creature’s 
exiftence, as it implies no contradiétion ; though it 
feems to oppofe a general prepoffeffion of the 
whale’s being the largeft animal in nature. But, 
were we to fuppofe a falmon or a fturgeon the 
largeft fifh any number of perfons had ever feen or 
heard of, and that the whale had difcovered him- 
felf as feldom, and but in part, like the Kraken; 
then it will be eafily conceived, that the exift- 
ence of the whale had been as unwillingly cre- 
dited as that of the Kraken isnow. Some, indeed, 
may fuppofe, that fuch an extenfive monfter would 
encroach on the fymmetry of nature, and be over 
proportionate to the fize of the globe itfelf; as a 
little retrofpection will inform us, that the breadth 
of what is feen of it, fuppofing it nearly round, 
muft be full two thoufand fix hundred feet; and 
it’s thicknefs, which may be called it’s altitude, at 
leaft three hundred. Neverthelefs, we apprehend 
that thefe immenfe dimenfions will not argue con- 
clufively againft the exiftence of the animal, though 
confiderably againft a numerous increafe or pro- 
pagation of it. In fact, the great fcarcity of the 
Kraken, it’s confinement to the North Sea, and per- 
haps to fimilar latitudes in the fouth; the fmail 
number propagated by the whale, which is vivi- 
parous; and by the largeft land-animals, of which 
the elephant is faid to go two years with young; 
all incline us to conclude, from the analogy of 
nature, that this monfter is by no means nume- 
rous. 

KUTZE GEHEF. A very beautiful mew, 
(fo called by Marten) which receives it’s name 
from it’s cry. The bill is fomewhat bent; and on 
it’s under part there is a fmall protuberance, or 
knob, ‘Theeyes are black, each being furrounded 


with a red circle; the tail is long and expanded 


like a fan; the legs are black and fhort; the belly 
is of a {nowy whitenefs; and the wings and back 
are grey, except that the tips of the former are 
black. 

This bird, which is about the fize of the common 
mew, is caught with a hook baited with whale-fat, 
of which kind of food itis very fond. -It is hunted 
by the arctic gull, that never defifts purfuing it 
till it drops it’s excrements, which that bird de- 
vours. It is generally extremely lean; and even 
the little flefh :t contains is wholly confined to it’s 
legs and breaft. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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